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Worlds Unseen 

Book 1 of the Seventh World Trilogy 


by Rachel Starr Thomson 



Prologue 


The house was full of the little noises of life. A bright fire crackled in the 
hearth, and over it the contents of a small iron pot hissed and bubbled. Mary’s 
rocking chair creaked as her deft fingers wove a world in cross-stitch, visions of 
sunset and starlight. A mourning dove, tucked away in a nest in the corner of the 
stone window ledge, cooed softly. 

Mary did not look up when a shadow fell across the picture in her hand. 
Through her eyelashes she saw a tall, dark-cloaked form with a gleaming knife 
in its hand. For a tenth of a second Mary’s fingers faltered; she regained herself, 
and continued to sew. She bent her head closer to the cross-stitch and her 
chestnut hair fell over her shoulder. 

“So you’ve come,” she said, her voice perfectly level. 

The cloaked figure’s voice dripped with venom. “You expected me?” 

The creak of the rocking chair filled the momentary silence, and the fire 
crackled. The pot was near to boiling over. 

“1 knew you would keep your promise,” Mary said. “Though you have been 
much longer than I expected. And even now you are waiting.” 

The tall figure sneered. “Where is your fool of a husband?” 

Mary said faintly, “He is coming.” 

Outside, the cooing of the dove had ceased. A man was whistling as he came 
up the path to the cottage. His tune died out, choked by sudden fear, and his 
footsteps hastened to an urgent pace. 

The cloaked figure raised the knife in the air. Mary lifted her head suddenly, 
and her blue eyes pierced through the black cloak to the woman beneath it, 
momentarily halting the hate-filled advance. 

“Take care, woman,” Mary said, “lest the power you seek to control someday 
overpower yow.” 



The door of the house opened with the striking of wood against stone as John 
Davies rushed into the danger he sensed all around him. 

The pot boiled over. 


* * * 

The cloaked woman hurried down the hill. She turned to look at the cottage 
once more, watching as the flames reduced even the stones to ash. She laughed 
wildly, her laughter swirling into the smoke-filled wind. The green hills around 
seemed to mourn as the heat and smoke blurred their ancient sides into 
wavering, uncertain mirages. High in the hills, a hawk cried. 

The woman turned and strode along the path that led to the town. In the 
distance she heard a sheepdog barking, and her eyes narrowed as she pictured 
the small figure who was even now making her way to the ruined house. 

It would be so easy to kill her, too. The woman’s fingers clenched the handle 
of the knife, slippery with blood, that was now hidden beneath the black folds of 
her cloak. But no. The master would be angry. The girl was nothing and he did 
not want needless killing. It was not wise—it was better to let the ignorant live in 
fear. So he said. 

She spat. Master Skraetock was a fool. True, at times she sounded just like 
him, speaking of wisdom for the sake of the future. Only now, with the stench of 
the kill hidden under her cloak and the wind carrying ashes up to the heavens, 
with the power of the Covenant Flame running wild in her veins, she did not care 
about wisdom. 

She could hear the girl’s footsteps on the hard earth, as the dog barked around 
her heels. Her fingers gripped the knife tighter... and relaxed. The rush of the 
Covenant Flame was beginning to die. She felt it slip away. She wished to kill if 
only to bring it back; but wisdom came with the going of it. She would obey. 
The girl would live. 

For now. 



* * * 



Chapter 1 
A Shadowed Past 


The war is oyer, and the King has gone from our land. Gone with him are the 
faithful children of men, and now only I am left! I alone remain to sing the Song 
of the Burning Light over this bloodstained ground. The Earth Brethren are 
gone; I know not where. It seems they are vanquished who once made all men 
tremble with fear before the strength of wolf and wind and water, of growing 
thing and of fire. They are gone, and never more shall I hear their battle cries all 
around me. My heart quakes to think of them conquered, yet how could it be 
otherwise? Their power was shattered in grief when the King’s heart was pierced 
by the treachery of his beloved ones. Surely the anguish of his heart-breaking 
must shake this world so that nothing can stand untouched. 

And the Shearim, the merry ones, the Fairest of Creation: they too are gone. 
They whom no one could kill have destroyed themselves that the children of men 
might be protected from their own wickedness. With the life-force which once 
danced in their eyes the Shearim have woven a Veil, a barrier between the 
Blackness and men. Yet my heart tells me that even the Veil cannot last forever. 
One day it will grow weak and tear, and the Shearim will pass out of the world 
forever. How the stars weep for us! 

But now my blood grows hot within me and visions pass before my eyes, and I, 
the Poet, I, the Prophet, will speak! The Blackness will not reign victorious 
always. In the end the hearts of men will yearn again for their King, and he shall 
come! Hear, all you heavens. Listen to me, all you earth! Rejoice, for he will 
come again! 

Yet quietly will it begin. His reign shall not be taken up first on the Throne of 
Men, but in their Hearts: in the hearts of small things, of insignificant things, of 
forgotten things. In their hearts shall be kindled the Love of the Ages, and they 



shall sing the Song of the Burning Light! 
And he shall come. 


* * * 

The air was just beginning to take on a metallic chill when Maggie passed the 
Orphan House. 

Its tall wrought iron gates frowned down on her and striped her face with 
shadows where they blocked the orange light of the windows. Creepers, brown 
with the coming of winter, wound their way up the red, soot-covered brick walls. 
The windows were barred and tightly shut. One, on the ground floor, had been 
cranked open, though bars crossed it. Maggie could hear the clanging and shouts 
coming from that window, and though she was too far away to feel it, she could 
imagine the oppressive heat drifting out into the evening. It was the kitchen, a 
room made hellish by the constant activity of twenty ovens. In the winter the 
window would be kept shut to keep the icy wind from blowing in and the 
expensive heat from drifting out. But not yet. 

Maggie picked up her pace instinctively, as she always did before the glaring 
visage of the House. Had she been caught outside those walls as a child she 
would have been locked in the cupboard, or worse. Now, there was no one to 
shout her name, no one to threaten her and slap her and tell her not to try running 
away again. It had been years since the Orphan House had held her prisoner, yet 
the tyranny of the place still held some sway over her soul. So she walked faster. 

From the kitchen came the harsh shrieking of a matron in a foul mood, and in 
the yard a dog sent up a dismal howl. The cold seemed to cling to Maggie, 
seeping through her heavy brown overcoat. She pulled it closer to her and 
shivered. It was a cold evening in an autumn that had thus far been unusually 
warm. A dragon-headed iron train screamed over a bridge in the distance. An 
elderly man with a decorated sword hanging from his belt nodded to her as he 
sauntered past. 



The Orphan House behind her, Maggie turned down a residential street lined 
with old houses that were crammed in next to each other like books on a shelf. 
The street dead-ended in an iron fence that closed in a large property: a stately 
old house with yellow paint that was peeling and a flower garden that bloomed 
like the sun in summer. In the quickly fading light, the old house looked 
somewhat mournful. Most of its flowers had already succumbed to the frost. In 
an upstairs window a candle was burning, and a stout shape moved around the 
room in what looked like a waltz. Maggie smiled. 

She turned from the view of the yellow house and ascended the creaking steps 
of her own home, the last on the bookshelf street, a slim, two-story brick house 
with peeling blue shutters at the windows. Maggie sighed when she thought of 
the hours she and Patricia had put into painting them just last summer, while 
Mrs. Cook, the owner of the house, puttered around in the kitchen baking 
cookies to feed “her girls” when they finished. 

Maggie twisted the brass doorknob and pushed the door open. It protested 
loudly, and Maggie made a mental note to oil the hinges soon. If Pat had been 
home, surely the door would have been attended to earlier. She always noticed 
such things. 

A bright fire was burning cheerfully in the fireplace, casting its glow over the 
small room. A painting of a river in the country hung over the mantle, which was 
covered in little glass figurines, newly dusted and glowing proudly in the 
firelight. On the wall, tucked in the shadows of the fireplace bricks, a slim sword 
hung on a hook. Pat had insisted on leaving it with them—how she expected 
either Maggie or Mrs. Cook to use it was a mystery. 

Maggie collapsed into a high-backed stuffed chair near the fire without taking 
off her coat or boots. She closed her eyes and let all of her muscles relax, while 
the heat folded around her like a cocoon. 

A loud, cheery voice interrupted her near slumber. 

“Well, then,” Eva Cook exclaimed, her ample form filling the doorway to the 
kitchen and blocking most of the light from that part of the house. “You’re home. 



Did you get the parcel?” 

Maggie sighed with the effort of pulling her body back into action. She 
reached a red-gloved hand inside her coat and pulled out a small packet wrapped 
in brown paper. She started to get up, but Mrs. Cook stopped her. 

“No, dear,” she said, “Don’t you move. 1 know a tired body when I see one. 
Was it a really long walk?” 

Maggie nodded. “Not too long, really, but 1 am tired. 1 always want to go to 
sleep after being out in the cold.” 

“Winter’s coming after all,” Mrs. Cook commented, “though 1 had hoped we 
would cheat it this year.” She disappeared into the kitchen for a moment, and the 
light from the homey room came streaming back. She reappeared bearing a 
saucer and tea cup, steaming with hot tea. 

“Here, dear,” Mrs. Cook said. “Drink this.” 

Maggie took the cup and saucer and let the steam from the bittersweet drink 
warm her face. She took a sip and leaned back again with a smile. 

“Thank you,” she said. “But you don’t need to fuss over me. You’d think I’d 
been gone as long as Pat.” 

Mrs. Cook didn’t seem to notice Maggie’s teasing tone. “I’m just taking care 
of you, Maggie Sheffield. You know as well as I do that you’re not the strongest 
bird in the sky. One of these days you’ll catch pneumonia, and I’ll fuss then. 
How’s your cold?” 

Maggie chuckled. “Much better, with your tea steaming all the congestion out 
of me. It’s been years since I was really sick. You needn’t worry.” 

“I’m not worried,” Mrs. Cook said with a sniff. She caught sight of Maggie 
grinning at her and said, “Not about the likes of you.” 

Maggie dipped her little finger in her tea, stirring it idly. “Something’s missing 
from the tea,” she said. 

“Linlae leaf,” Mrs. Cook said. “I ran out and was too busy to cut more.” 

Maggie set her tea aside and pushed herself out of her chair before Mrs. Cook 
could protest. “I’ll get it,” she said. She walked lightly to her guardian’s side and 



stood on her tiptoes to kiss the tall old woman’s cheek on her way out. 

Mrs. Cook watched her march out the front door with a smile. She was so 
different from the old days, this girl. Eva could remember the days when even a 
hint of sharpness in her voice would send the little orphan into a fit of shivering, 
anxious fear. Maggie had been so small and skinny then, her auburn hair tangled 
and dirty. 

“You don’t want that one,” the man from the Orphan House had said. “She’s 
no good for nothin’—too weak, and ugly besides.” 

Mrs. Cook had seen through the dirt and grime to a child who desperately 
needed freedom. Margaret Sheffield was precisely the child she wanted. 

She remembered clearly the first few days, when Maggie learned what it was 
like to be clean and well-fed and loved. She had accepted everything warily, as 
though she expected to wake up any moment and find the dream turned into a 
nightmare. Her greatest fear in those days had been that Patricia Black, herself 
an orphan, might prove to be an enemy. Pat, in true form, had taken the scared 
little thing under her wing. 

Pat had cried the day that Maggie was sent off to Cryneth to live with John 
and Mary Davies, old friends of the Cooks’. Eva had cried, too, but she knew it 
was best. The mountains and Mary’s songs were what Maggie needed to heal. 

Even now, Mrs. Cook had to fight back tears at the thought of the way those 
years in Cryneth had ended. She remembered how Maggie had appeared on her 
back doorstep, half dead and nearly unrecognizable. She remembered how Pat 
had run for the doctor at the Orphan House. She remembered the doctor’s words. 

“She were never a well one. I don’t see how she’s made it this far, with all that 
smoke in her lungs. If I was you, Mrs. Cook, I’d be looking for a nice burial 
plot.” 

But Maggie had recovered. Her hands and arms were forever scarred from the 
bums. She never told anyone exactly what had happened, although they found 
out later that John and Mary had been killed in a fire. Maggie had been seen 
digging through the still-smoldering ashes for some remnant of the happiest days 



of her life. The villagers had tried to help her but she had run away. 

Somehow, Maggie had found happiness again. Somehow, she had put it 
behind her. And every time Mrs. Cook saw the young woman smile, she thanked 
the stars for the power that had brought Maggie all the way back to her doorstep 
in Londren, and home. 


* * * 

The linlae tree grew between the house and the iron fence. It hugged the wall 
like a vine, its silvery bark and the last of its light green leaves beautiful against 
the soot-smudged brick. Maggie smiled as she reached up into the thin branches, 
pulling them down so that twigs and leaves brushed her face and baptized her 
with the scent of life. The leaves rustled as she searched for a good bunch to clip. 
The warm autumn had been good to the hardy little tree; it was still green in the 
face of coming winter. Maggie started to hum to herself when a sound made its 
way to her ears. She frowned, releasing the branches so that they jerked away 
and quivered above her. 

There it was again. Something was moving in the dark shadows behind the 
house. Maggie peered down the alley, but she could see nothing. A cat, she 
thought. It must be a cat. 

She shook off the uneasy feeling that had settled on her and finished clipping 
a branch. As she took a step toward home, something in the alley clattered. She 
turned, her heart leaping in her throat. 

What was back there? 

She turned to leave when the sound of a deep, racking cough sent shivers up 
her spine. That was no cat. 

Maggie turned back around and walked quickly, deliberately, toward the 
safety of the front door. Pat, she thought, would have been in the alley by now, 
forcing a full confession from whoever was skulking in the shadows. Pity the 
fellow caught by her fierce questions. But Maggie was not Pat, and Pat was far 



away in Cryneth. She kept walking. 

“Maggie Sheffield?” It was a trembling voice, old, and strangely familiar. It 
was deep with illness. 

Maggie turned slowly to see a small, hunched old man step out from the 
shadows. He stood silhouetted against the fence, and Maggie could not see his 
face or his features. He stretched out a hand toward her. It was shaking. 

“Maggie?” he asked again. He took a step forward and Maggie realized that 
he was about to fall. She dropped the leafy twigs in her hand and rushed 
forward, grabbing the old man’s arm to steady him. He looked up at her with 
weary, gray eyes. 

“Thank ye, Maggie,” he said. 

She knew who he was. The relief of recognition flooded her. Those gray eyes 
had regarded her kindly when she was a child in the Orphan House, and once 
they had watched her from the safety of the little house in Cryneth. In the 
Orphan House he had brought presents for the children once or twice a year— 
mittens and scarves, pieces of candy, sometimes even dolls for the girls and 
trains for the boys. She hadn’t known why he had come to the Davies’ in 
Cryneth. Evidently they were old friends. She had never known his full name— 
the children called him Old Dan. 

She certainly had no idea what he was doing here now, hiding in an alley 
behind her home. 

He began to cough again, and nearly doubled over with the effort. Maggie 
clutched at him, wishing she could somehow transfer strength from her body 
into his. He sounded as if he might never stop coughing. But the fit did come to 
an end, and he leaned against her, exhausted. She was alarmed at how thin and 
light he was. 

“Come,” she said, guiding him. “I live here, just a few more steps. We’ll take 
good care of you.” 

Maggie helped him up the steps and opened the door. The hinges squeaked out 
an announcement of her return. 



Mrs. Cook appeared from the kitchen, already talking. “1 was beginning to 
wonder if you’d run away out there. Heavens, Maggie, what took you so—” she 
stopped in mid-sentence. 

“Heavens,” she breathed. 

Maggie helped the weak old man into the high-backed chair near the fire. He 
nearly fell into it. Maggie removed his threadbare gloves and began rubbing his 
fingers between her own hands. She wanted to say something, but his eyes were 
closed and so she kept her mouth shut. When his hands felt a bit warmer, she 
took the muddy boots from his feet and set them near the fire to dry while she 
wrapped him in a blanket snatched from the arms of Mrs. Cook’s rocking chair. 

The lady of the house emerged from the depths of the kitchen with a washtub 
full of hot water. 

“Come on, Maggie,” she said. “In with his feet.” 

Mrs. Cook pressed a hand against the old man’s wrinkled forehead. “Fever,” 
she muttered. “Maggie, get another blanket from the cupboard upstairs. A thick 
one. Make that two. He’s shivering.” 

Maggie rushed up the stairs, taking them two at a time, and threw open the 
cupboard at the end of the narrow hallway. She grabbed two thick blankets and 
flew back downstairs with them. 

Mrs. Cook was stoking the fire, while the kettle shrieked its readiness in the 
kitchen. 

“Get the tea, would you, dear?” Mrs. Cook asked in a tone of voice that made 
it clear she was not asking. 

Maggie went into the whitewashed kitchen where the copper kettle rattled on 
the surface of the wood stove. She snatched it off and poured the water into a 
white teapot. 

She reentered the living room with Mrs. Cook’s largest tea cup and saucer, as 
well as two more just in case, and ducked back into the kitchen to fetch the 
teapot. When she came back out, Old Dan’s eyes were open and Mrs. Cook 
seemed strangely agitated. 



Maggie shifted her feet and licked her lips uncomfortably, feeling that she had 
missed something important. 

“This is Old Dan.” She felt like a child saying the name, which was not really 
much of a name at all. “He’s a friend.” 

“We know each other,” Mrs. Cook said stiffly. 

Maggie’s eyebrows raised a good half-inch. “You do?” she asked 
incredulously. 

“Evie and 1 are old friends,” Old Dan said weakly, with a tinge of humour in 
his voice. 

Mrs. Cook stood abruptly and started up the stairs. She turned when she was 
halfway up. 

“1 don’t want him going up and down stairs in his condition,” she said. “We’ll 
fix up the guest room.” 

Maggie nodded. Silently, she picked up the bucket of coal that lay beside the 
fire and took a box of matches from the mantle. She felt Old Dan’s eyes 
watching her, but she couldn’t bring herself to say anything. Mrs. Cook had 
seemed almost angry. 

She took the coal and matches to a small, cold room just off of the living 
room. It had a fireplace of its own, and she knelt down to prepare the room for 
its new occupant. Soon she had a fire blazing, and the lonely little room seemed 
cheered. Starched white curtains hung by its windows, overlooking a single bed. 
Mrs. Cook entered the room and started to make the bed with flannel sheets and 
a large feather blanket and pillows. A tiny bedside table held a gas lamp and an 
old book with gold writing on its cover. It had been years, Maggie thought, since 
the room had been occupied. She didn’t recognize the book—perhaps a friend of 
Pat’s had left it. 

Before long, the room had been transformed. The lonely chill gave way before 
the warmth of the fire and the glow of the oil lamp that spilled onto the deep 
green blankets. Mrs. Cook stood with her hands on her hips and looked the room 
over with a satisfied nod. Maggie slipped out the door to get Old Dan. 



He was sitting totally still except for the slight shaking of his hands. His eyes 
were open and he was staring into the fire, seemingly lost in thought. He didn’t 
hear Maggie’s approach. 

She reached out a hand and laid it on his arm. He jumped slightly, then 
reached up his own gnarled hand and covered hers. 

“I’m sorry,” Maggie said. “I didn’t mean to startle you.” 

He patted her hand. “No harm done, m’dear.” 

“Your room’s ready,” she explained, and took his arm to help him up. He 
stood with a struggle, and leaned on her as they walked to the room. 

“It’s not much,” Maggie said. 

Old Dan chuckled, and the effort made him fight to catch his breath again 
before speaking. “Don’t forget I’m an old alley-dweller,” he said with a twinkle 
in his eye. “The emperor’s palace couldn’t be any nicer.” 

He started to laugh again and set off a fit of coughing. Maggie lowered him 
onto the bed. She cast a concerned look at Mrs. Cook, who had a man’s 
nightshirt draped over her arm. 

“He’ll be all right,” Mrs. Cook said. “Go off to bed, Maggie. I’ll watch after 
our guest. Get!” 

Maggie left the room reluctantly. As she climbed the stairs to her own room, a 
flood of weariness washed over her. She had forgotten how tired she was. 

* * * 

The voices drifted up the stairs, rising and falling through the cracks in the 
floor into Maggie’s room. She turned over in her sleep, pulling her quilt closer to 
her ears. 

The voices sharpened, and Maggie awoke. For a moment she thought she had 
been dreaming, but then she heard them again. The conversation downstairs had 
grown heated. 

She knew it was none of her business, but curiosity got the better of her 



groggy mind. She swung her feet out of bed, feeling the shock of cold when they 
touched the hardwood floor. The floorboards creaked as she lit the lamp beside 
her bed and pulled a robe on over her nightgown. Picking up the lamp, she 
stepped out into the hall. The voices had quieted. 

Maggie stepped lightly down the stairs and through the living room to the 
spare room. The light was on, leaking through the slight crack where the door 
was not quite shut. 

Maggie peered in through the crack. Mrs. Cook had moved her rocking chair 
to the bedside. Maggie could see her each time she rocked forward. Her eyes 
were swollen. 

“You shouldn’t have come here, Daniel,” Mrs. Cook said, a hardness in her 
voice that Maggie had never heard before. 

“I’m sorry, Evie,” Old Dan’s voice answered. “Perhaps you’re right.” He 
coughed painfully. “Truth is, 1 was afraid out there. I’ve never been so cold. I’ve 
never been afraid to die, before, but now... Well, 1 didn’t think ye would turn me 
away.” 

Mrs. Cook’s voice sounded as though she might lose control and start crying 
again. “No, Daniel, don’t talk nonsense. Of course it was better that you come 
here than stay out there with such a—such a sickness.” Her voice lowered, but 
Maggie still caught the words. “If only Maggie didn’t know you.” 

“I didn’t know she was here,” Old Dan said. 

The rocking chair leaned forward with a forceful creak. “Promise me you 
won’t talk to her about anything more than the weather, Daniel Seaton. No talk 
of the old days. I don’t want Maggie tangled up with the council.” 

“There is no council,” Daniel’s voice said. “Or have you forgotten? There’s 
naught left now but you and me and the others, all scattered and hiding—and 
dead, some of us. The council is finished.” 

“And may it stay that way,” Mrs. Cook said. There was silence for a moment, 
and then Daniel spoke again. 

“Have you forgotten, Evie? Have you forgotten the way it was, in the old 



days? Surely you canna hate its memory so much.” 

“It was all a game back then,” Mrs. Cook said. “We were children playing 
with fire.” 

There was a heavy sigh from the bed. “’Twas a glorious fire,” Old Dan said. 
“But dangerous, yes.” 

“1 want Maggie kept far away from it,” Mrs. Cook said. “It was bad enough 
that she was there when Mary—” 

“1 know,” Old Dan said. “Evie, there’s somethin’ 1 need to be tellin’ ye.” 

There was an expectant silence, and Old Dan spoke again. His voice was 
barely a whisper this time, and Maggie was not sure if she had heard him right. 

“1 saw her,” he said. 

The rocking chair leaned forward, and Maggie could see Mrs. Cook’s face. It 
had drained of colour. Maggie felt suddenly cold—the cold came from within, as 
though childhood fears had passed over her. She had half a mind to turn and go 
back to bed, but she knew the fear would only follow her. She stayed where she 
was. 

“Evelyn?” Mrs. Cook asked, her voice suddenly as weak as Daniel’s. 

“Aye,” Old Dan said. 

“Did she know you?” Mrs. Cook asked. 

“I didna think so,” Old Dan said. “But then this sickness... it makes me very 
afraid, Evie.” 

Mrs. Cook let out a noise like an angry sob. “How long will she hound us? 
Was she not content to destroy us with her lies?” 

“It wasn’t as though she came after me,” the old man said. “We stumbled 
across each other, quite by accident.” 

“And John and Mary?” Mrs. Cook said. “Was that an accident? How many 
more of us will die before she’s content to leave us alone?” 

Maggie closed her eyes as the shock of what she was hearing sunk in. For a 
moment she forgot herself and leaned against the door. It swung open and 
Maggie stumbled into the room. Mrs. Cook jumped half out of her chair, and 



then sank back into it with a moan. Maggie heard a sigh from the bed. No one 
spoke. 

“I heard you talking,” Maggie said. “I don’t understand.” 

“Go back to bed,” Mrs. Cook said gently. 

Maggie shook her head. “No. John and Mary—you said a woman killed 
them.” 

Maggie took a step nearer the rocking chair, almost menacing in her approach. 
She was trembling. “John and Mary’s death was an accident. Wasn’t it?” 

Mrs. Cook seemed supremely unhappy. She began to answer, bit her lip, and 
finally nodded. “Yes, Maggie. It was an accident.” 

“You don’t believe that.” 

“1 don’t know anything to the contrary.” 

“But you don’t believe it. You think this woman killed them. You think they 
were—” she faltered. “Murdered.” 

Mrs. Cook reached a weary hand to a strand of grey hair that had worked itself 
loose from her bun. She brushed it back and regarded the young woman standing 
before her, eyes pleading. 

“Sit down, Maggie,” Mrs. Cook said. Maggie obeyed, sinking into the deep 
green feather blanket on Old Dan’s bed. 

“No,” Mrs. Cook said wearily. “1 don’t believe the fire was an accident.” 

Maggie leaned forward. “Then what—?” 

Mrs. Cook leaned back in the rocking chair and listened to the pop of the 
firewood in the hearth. “When we were very young,” she said slowly, “we were 
part of a council. John Davies, and Mary, and Daniel and I. We were studying 
old legends and phenomena. Things that couldn’t be explained naturally.” 

Daniel spoke up, and his voice seemed stronger than before. “It was glorious,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Cook ignored him. “It was dangerous,” she said. “There are powers in 
this world, Maggie—or outside of it, as it may be—that are best left alone.” 

“Who was the woman?” Maggie couldn’t remember the name they had 



mentioned. 

“Evelyn?” Mrs. Cook asked. Her voice suddenly grew more tired. “She was 
nearly one of us. She would have become one of the council, if we had voted her 
in. Mary stopped that from happening.” Her voice dropped to a whisper. “Thank 
heavens.” 

“She were an evil one,” Old Dan suddenly added. “Swore she’d kill Mary for 
opposing her.” 

Mrs. Cook shot Daniel a scathing look. Maggie felt that Mrs. Cook had 
planned to leave that part out. 

“We didn’t think she meant it,” Mrs. Cook said. “We didn’t think there was 
any real danger. Not until the fire.” 

“Do you have any proof?” Maggie asked. 

Mrs. Cook shook her head. “Only the warning bells that went off in my own 
heart, and the memory of her black face all twisted and laughing.” 

“Laughing,” Maggie whispered. 

Mrs. Cook looked at the young woman and suddenly burst into tears. “Oh, 
Maggie,” she cried, reaching for the girl who once more looked so orphaned. 
She rose from her rocking chair and enfolded Maggie in her embrace. 

For a long time they remained together, Mrs. Cook holding onto Maggie as 
though her tight embrace could stop the sorrow from coming. When at long last 
Maggie lifted a hollow-eyed face, Old Dan was watching them with a rolled up 
piece of parchment in his hands. 

“What is that?” Mrs. Cook asked. She did not sound as though she wanted an 
answer. 

“It was Evelyn’s,” Old Dan said quite simply. “I took it from her.” 

Mrs. Cook paled. “When?” 

“Not two weeks ago,” he said. “When 1 saw her. She was in Galce, in an inn. 1 
snuck into her room and this was there, and 1 thought it was important. So I took 
it.” 


“Why?” Mrs. Cook asked. 



“It’s important,” Old Dan repeated. “It means something. I’ve been up to see 
the laird with it.” 

A flush of anger rose in Eva Cook’s cheeks. “You mean you’d still speak to 
that—” 

Old Dan shrugged. “1 don’t suppose he’s any friend of hers, not after all this 
time. It was his council she ripped to pieces.” 

“Why did you come back here?” Mrs. Cook asked. 

“The laird wouldn’t see me,” he said. “So 1 was takin’ the scroll to Pravik. 
Maybe Jarin Huss can read it.” He held up the parchment, and his hand began to 
shake violently. In a moment his body was racked with the terrible cough, and 
Maggie saw blood on his hand where he covered his mouth. 

“Trouble is,” he rasped when he had regained control of his body, “I’m not 
sure I’ll make it to Pravik.” 

Mrs. Cook walked slowly to Old Dan’s side. She laid her hand on his 
forehead. “You’re burning up,” she said. “Daniel—what happened to you in 
Galce?” 

“She looked at me,” Old Dan said. “I didn’t think she recognized me. At least 
not at the time. But her eyes met mine.” 

His bony frame sunk back farther into the bed. “All that night I dreamed about 
her eyes. The coughing fits woke me up. It’s been getting worse ever since.” 

As though to illustrate his words, Old Dan began to cough again. This time, 
blood ran from his mouth down his chin and onto the sheets and blankets. Mrs. 
Cook ran from the room for water and rags to clean the blood. Maggie could 
only stare at the helpless old man, while her own blood ran cold. She knew what 
they were thinking—somehow, she knew it was true. This was no natural illness, 
but a living evil that was slowly murdering a frail old man. 

When the coughing fit had at last ended, Old Dan gasped for air. Every breath 
racked his body with pain, and he shivered uncontrollably. Mrs. Cook sat at his 
side, holding one gnarled hand in her own, whispering words of comfort. 

The fire was dying out. Maggie went in search of more coal. In truth, she 



could think of nothing but escaping from that room. 

From the deep recesses of her memory, laughter followed her out. 

An hour had passed before Maggie entered again. The room resounded with 
silence. The fire had nearly gone out. Mrs. Cook was still clutching Old Dan’s 
hand, stroking it. He opened his eyes and Maggie wanted to cry when she saw 
how much worse he looked. His skin was horribly pale, and there were dark 
circles under his eyes. He struggled to sit up when he saw her. She hurried to sit 
down on the bed so that he would not waste his energy. 

He slumped back onto the pillows and his fingers reached for the parchment 
that was laying next to him. 

“Evie,” he said in a voice that was barely a whisper. “How will it get to 
Pravik? To Huss... it’s important.” 

The energy to speak seemed to drain out of him onto the pillows. Maggie 
picked up the parchment in one hand and took the fingers of the old man who 
had once brought her toys at the Orphan House. 

“I’ll take it,” Maggie said. Mrs. Cook’s eyes snapped up to look at Maggie’s 
face, her own full of horror. 

Maggie only leaned closer to Old Dan, who had closed his eyes again. “Do 
you hear me?” she whispered. “I’ll take it to Pravik.” 

He nodded, ever so slightly, and a smile tried to struggle free from his face. 

He did not move again that night. 

As Maggie left the room to trudge back to her bed, she turned to see tears 
running down Mrs. Cook’s face. 


* * * 

Daniel Seaton died the next morning. If he had other friends in Londren, Mrs. 
Cook did not know of them. Maggie was sent after the undertaker, and the 
austere little man arrived before noon. A coffin was available that would do the 
chore, and the body of Old Dan was taken to an old graveyard and buried before 



the sun had set on the day of his death. 

Maggie and Mrs. Cook watched as the black box was lowered into the ground 
by men who did not care, while dry autumn leaves blew through the maze of 
tombstones. A bell was rung in the little stone building that watched over the 
graveyard, and Maggie held tightly to Mrs. Cook’s arm as they leaned on each 
other. 

“Farewell, Daniel Seaton,” Eva Cook whispered as the bell pealed its 
melancholy song. 

It was over quickly. The two women climbed into a waiting carriage and 
began the slow ride back home. The red brick of the Orphan House glared down 
at them as the horses clopped past, and Maggie turned her face from it. Tucked 
inside her coat, the parchment scroll burned an awareness of itself into her. 

She had decided to leave for Pravik the next day. 



Chapter 2 
Run, Boy, Run 


“Last call to board the Crosswind \” The deep-voiced call rose up over the 
noise of the crowds and brought tears to Mrs. Cook’s eyes. 

“Are you sure you won’t reconsider, Maggie?” she asked. 

“1 need to do this,” Maggie said. She smiled as she looked into Mrs. Cook’s 
eyes. “It will be all right,” she said. “You’ll see. I’ll come back soon, and I’ll 
write you the minute I get to Pravik.” 

“Why did you ever make a promise to that Dan Seaton?” Mrs. Cook asked, 
shaking her head. 

“It’s not just the promise,” Maggie said. “There are questions in my head that 
need answering, and somehow I think I’ll find the answers in Pravik. I’ll be all 
right, Mrs. Cook, truly. There; now I’ve mad Qyou a promise.” 

She set her ragged little trunk down on the dock and reached for the old 
woman who had given her so much. They clung tightly to each other, and 
Maggie felt Mrs. Cook’s body stiffen in a gallant effort to keep from sobbing. 
Maggie pulled away from the embrace and looked up at the sails of the 
Crosswind that would soon catch the sea breeze and head away from the island 
she had always called home: away to the continent—land of history, home of the 
empire, great dark place of adventure. She picked up her trunk and squared her 
shoulders, willing herself to look her dearest friend in the face one more time. 
More than anything she feared the sight of Mrs. Cook’s tears. They were the 
only thing with the power to drain her of all resolve and return her to Londren, 
even now. 

Their eyes met, and Maggie’s vision of Mrs. Cook’s stout form standing tall 
and brave misted over, as tears sprang to her own eyes. 

“Good-bye,” Maggie croaked. She forced herself to turn away and walk to the 



ship that creaked impatiently as it bobbed on the water of the harbour. 

The sailors had begun to haul the gangplank up into the ship as Maggie ran 
up, calling out for them to wait. They frowned at her, and one of the men spit 
over the side and muttered something under his breath. Maggie called up her 
thanks as they lowered the plank once more. 

When she and her battered trunk were safely aboard the ship, Maggie found a 
spot at the rail and looked into the crowd for one more glimpse of Mrs. Cook. 
All she could see was a mass of coats and hats and moving bodies, and though 
she tried to make sense of the bewildering view, she could not find her old 
friend. Perhaps it was best. 

It was a clear, sunny day, and the sails filled with wind as the boat moved 
swiftly over the water of the Salt Channel, away from the island of Bryllan. The 
cries of the gulls in the harbour changed to the sounds of water and wind, the 
feel of salt spray and the warmth of the sun. The chill of the last few days had 
given way to warmth, belying the coming winter, although the spray made 
Maggie glad of her old brown coat. 

After a while Maggie grew tired of standing. She propped her trunk up under 
the rail and leaned against it, sliding down to the deck. Drowsiness, the effect of 
far too many conflicting emotions, settled over her. She pulled her cap down to 
shade her eyes and fell asleep. 


* * * 

Maggie woke up to the bustle and noise of the crew as the Crosswind moved 
into port in the Galcic town of Calai. The sun had gone into the regression of 
early evening, and the air had grown colder. Maggie got to her feet unsteadily 
and reached for her trunk. 

Calai was bewildering. The port was full of fishing boats, and the smell of salt 
and fish mingled in the air, making Maggie’s stomach queasy. Fishermen, 
housemaids, vendors hawking their wares, and children playing tag formed a 



crushing mass of people. Maggie held tightly to her trunk as she descended the 
plank. 

Suddenly very aware that she wasn’t sure what to do next, Maggie allowed 
herself to be carried by the flow of the crowd. She soon found herself on the 
outskirts of the harbour, looking into the town. Darkness was settling fast, and 
street lanterns came on like fireflies as the lamplighters went about their 
business. 

Laughter spilled out from a nearby pub where men from the docks were 
gathered after a hard day’s work. Maggie stopped a big man on his way to the 
rough-looking place. 

“I’m sorry to bother you,” she said, trying not to notice what a grim face he 
had, “but 1—1 need to find an inn, and I’m not sure...” 

She looked up at him for a moment, and the gentleness in his eyes caught her 
by surprise. 

“There’s a good one not far from here,” the man said. He pointed her down 
the street and gave her directions which twisted through the town in labyrinthine 
fashion. Maggie tried hard not to let the string of lefts, rights, and “on the corner 
of’s” blur together. 

The man tipped his hat. “Good evening to you,” he said, and Maggie set off in 
the direction he had indicated. 

It didn’t take long for Maggie to realize that something was wrong, either with 
the directions or with her recollection of them. She kept going, uneasily, as the 
town grew darker and less friendly. 

She stopped abruptly, and whirled around at the sound of footsteps behind her. 
She could see nothing in the shadows, but her fingers tightened their grip on her 
trunk all the same. She knew better than to trust the darkness. 

When the street remained still and no more menacing noises found their way 
to her ears, Maggie turned slowly and began to search out her way once more. A 
moment later they were there again—footsteps. She picked up her pace. 

She had not walked more than a block when she came to a dead end: a high 



brick wall crumbling with age. She reached out her hand to touch it, willing it to 
disappear and become the well-lit window of an inn. 

Behind her, she heard the sound of a match flaring to life. 

“Out a little late, ain’t you?” a voice asked. Maggie turned to see two men, the 
burning light of a small oil lamp illuminating unshaven faces. One of them 
played with a knife, twirling it in his fingers. 

The other man grinned at his fellow, then looked at Maggie again. 

“Didn’t nobody tell you this ain’t a good neighbourhood?” he asked. “It’s 
crawling with rabble.” 

The man with the knife laughed. 

“So, what you got in there?” the speaker asked. He gestured toward the trunk. 

“Nothing,” Maggie said, finding her voice. “Only some clothes.” She thought 
of what would happen if they got to the money hidden in the bottom of the trunk. 
She would be stranded here in Galce without a way to get back home, much less 
reach Pravik. 

“Oh, come now,” the speaker said again. He moved forward menacingly. “It 
don’t take much to make us happy.” 

Maggie started to move in front of the trunk, when she gasped in fear. A huge 
black shadow was moving up behind the men. Glowing eyes announced that the 
shadow was alive. 

A lilting voice, from somewhere behind the shadow, drew the men’s attention 
to the threat behind them. 

“Picking fights with women, boys? What would your mothers say?” 

The men whirled around, falling back before the black shadow. The first man 
dropped the lamp as his partner looked for an opening to run. The glass of the 
lamp cracked in pieces, but a faint light kept burning. 

“Don’t tell me you give up already?” the voice said. The wiry figure of a 
young man stepped out from behind the big shadow. “We haven’t even come to 
blows yet.” 

“We didn’t mean nothing,” the man with the knife said. “We was just having 



some fun.” 

“So am I,” the young man said. “Isn’t this fun?” 

The shadow growled and opened a mouth full of gleaming teeth. The man 
with the knife dropped to his knees on the pavement. “Let us go,” he begged. 

The young man sighed, then stepped aside and slapped the shadow on the 
rump. “All right, Bear,” he said. “Move aside.” 

The shadow moved obligingly, opening the way down the street. The men 
scrambled to their feet and raced for the safety of the alleys. 

Maggie had sunk down to the ground, her back against the crumbling brick 
wall. The young man watched the ruffians go with his arms crossed over his 
chest, then turned back to Maggie with a grin. The grin faded fast at the look on 
her face. He stepped closer to her and offered his hand, pulling her to her feet. 

For the first time Maggie got a good look at her rescuer. He was young, as his 
voice indicated—probably no more than eighteen or nineteen. He was lanky and 
none too tall. He wore a brown vest over a billowy white shirt, and his trousers 
were checkered brown, green, and white. His curly black hair seemed a little 
overdue for a cut, and a bright gold earring glimmered in one ear. His feet were 
bare. 

“I—” Maggie stammered, unsure of what to say. “Thank you.” 

The young man smiled, a wide grin that showed off straight white teeth and 
made his eyes dance. “My pleasure,” he said, and dropped into a sweeping bow. 
“Nicolas Fisher, at your service.” 

He stepped back and placed a hand on the furry black shadow beside him. 
“And this is Bear.” 

“Nice to meet you. Both of you.” Maggie couldn’t help but laugh. “Bear? 
Doesn’t he have a name?” 

Nicolas shrugged. “I suppose he does. But he’s never told it to me, so 1 won’t 
insult him by making one up. I call him Bear, and he calls me Boy, and that 
works quite well since that’s what we are.” 

“Do you do this often?” Maggie asked. “Rescue people, I mean.” 



“Is that what we did?” Nicolas asked. He seemed amused. “Can’t say we’ve 
done much of it before, but after this we might have to make a habit of it. More 
fun than I’ve had in a while. But I suppose you’re not wandering around at night 
for the lark of it. What did you come here for?” 

“I was looking for an inn,” Maggie said weakly. “I’m afraid I got lost.” 

“I’m afraid you did,” Nicolas said with a frown. “There’s an inn not far from 
here I can take you to. It’s not exactly a high class establishment, but it’s a place 
to sleep—and eat, if you’re hungry.” 

“That sounds good,” Maggie said. She reached for her trunk but Nicolas beat 
her to it. He picked it up and offered Maggie his arm, and she took it with a 
tentative smile. For all she knew this strange young man could be after the same 
thing as the alley-dwelling ruffians. Still, she couldn’t help liking him—and 
trusting him. 

Nicolas and Bear took Maggie to a dilapidated, two-story establishment with a 
sign that proclaimed it “The House of Dreams.” Light poured into the street from 
the wide windows. Inside, the dining room was filled with happy chaos. Bear 
waited outside while Nicolas led Maggie in. 

The brightness of the room hurt her eyes. The walls were painted with brightly 
coloured murals, showing fantastic, dream-like scenes. Shouting, singing, 
laughing people packed the room. Galcic men with small pots of ale and Gypsies 
in brilliantly stitched and coloured clothing sat at round tables, eyeing one 
another suspiciously while they drank and ate a rich smelling stew. Pipe smoke 
and noise mingled together and rose to the bright red ceiling. 

Lost in observation, Maggie hardly noticed that Nicolas was talking to a 
gaudy woman wearing huge earrings and a green dress. The din of the room was 
overwhelming, and it took a moment for her to recognize Nicolas’s voice 
shouting over the cacophony. 

“There’s a room upstairs for you!” Nicolas said. “Follow me!” 

Nicolas and the woman weaved through the crowd. Maggie followed after 
them, feeling out of place with her drab brown coat and cap and battered trunk, 



shyly moving through a world filled with colour and laughter and reeking with 
the pungent smell of ale and cheap wine. 

They entered a stairwell on the other side of the room. Inside, the noise 
instantly died down, as though someone had thrown a blanket over it. The stairs 
creaked underfoot and their white paint was peeling badly, but Maggie 
welcomed the quiet. 

At the top of the stairs, the woman led Maggie and Nicolas down a long thin 
hall to the third door on the right. She pulled out a heavy key ring and unlocked 
the door, opening a small room with a tiny bed in one corner and a large window 
without curtains that looked out onto the street. 

“It’s a nice little room,” the woman said. “You will like it. And if there is a 
problem, you just ask for Madame.” 

Maggie nodded, and Madame turned to leave. She stopped to pat Nicolas on 
the cheek and exclaim remorsefully, “And Nicolas! You will not be staying with 
us? We have missed you.” 

Nicolas shook his head. “You’re too kind,” he said with a grin. “But Bear 
would never forgive me if I left him on the street all night. I promised him we’d 
be out of Calai before sunrise.” 

“You’re not in trouble?” Madame asked. Nicolas shook his head. 

“No, of course no,” Madame said. “Just always the wanderer. Someday you 
come and settle down here. In Calai. It would not be so bad!” 

Nicolas only smiled, and Madame heaved a sigh. “Ah well,” she said, wiping 
away a supposed tear. “Someday you will listen.” 

She turned and swept out of the room, leaving Maggie and Nicolas alone for 
the moment. 

“You’re leaving, then?” Maggie asked. 

He nodded. “The forest is calling me. Bear’s antsy to get away. You’ll be all 
right?” 

Maggie nodded. “Thank you. For everything.” 

Nicolas shrugged, seeming almost embarrassed. Somewhere in the three 



sentences that had passed between them, he had lost his cocksure attitude. 

“Glad 1 could help,” he said, and abruptly left the room. Maggie watched him 
go with a puzzled frown and wondered why she was so reluctant to let him 
leave. With a sigh she stretched out on the bed, blew out the oil lamp beside it, 
and stared out at the chimneys of Calai until her eyes closed of their own accord 
and she fell asleep. 


* * * 

Nicolas Fisher could not shut her face out of his mind. He walked along the 
edge of the gutter and whistled as he tried to conjure up images of the forest he 
longed for. But each time he tried, another image rose up unbidden: a timid face 
that didn’t know it was soot-streaked, green eyes and auburn hair that was half- 
hidden under an old cap. 

It was a nameless face, and he could kick himself for forgetting to ask her 
name. Bear grunted as he rambled alongside his master, and Nicolas reached out 
to bury his hand in Bear’s stiff black fur. 

“We’ll be out soon, old friend,” Nicolas said. “Can you smell the trees?” Even 
as the words left his mouth, the urge to turn back nearly overwhelmed him. 

It was not unfamiliar, this feeling, this pull that threatened to carry him all the 
way back to the House of Dreams. He had felt this way when he first saw Bear, 
cowering in a cage underneath a circus tent. He hadn’t been able to leave then 
either; not until he had freed the cub and gone dashing off into the night with 
him. The circus had hunted for them for nearly a week, but had given up at last. 

A wind kicked up, swirling the leaves in the street, and the skin on the back of 
Nicolas’s neck prickled. The wind carried voices with it, faraway voices... 

The scroll leaves a heavy scent. The hound will have no trouble. 

Ugly beast. 

Be careful! 

He heard sniffing, the deep, dangerous sniffing of a bloodhound catching a 



scent. 

Go! 

A long howl filled the air with mournful dread. 

It was going for her. For the girl at the House of Dreams. Nicolas was sure of 
it, as sure as he was that there was not a minute to spare. 

He turned and ran for the inn. 


* * * 

Maggie awoke to the feeling that something was horribly wrong. She tried to 
sit up and found that dread was pressing her down like a weight. She could 
hardly move. She thought she would suffocate, and panic began to well up inside 
of her. 

The door to her room banged open and Nicolas rushed in, slamming the door 
behind him. He turned, grabbed Maggie’s trunk, and began frantically shaking 
her. 

“Get up!” he rasped in a hoarse whisper. “Get up! You’ve got to get out of 
here, now!” 

The pressure broke, and Maggie sat up, light-headed and breathing hard. She 
slipped down to the floor and began hunting for her shoes. 

Nicolas joined her on the floor, snatching one of the shoes from under the bed. 

“Hurry!” he said. 

“What’s going on?” Maggie asked. 

“There’s something after you.” He stopped abruptly as a strange sound welled 
up from somewhere below, out in the street. It started low and rose till it 
drowned out the pounding of his heart in his ears. 

Howling. 

Maggie felt as though her heart had stopped. For a moment both she and 
Nicolas sat in frozen silence on the floor, and then the panic returned. Maggie 
pulled her shoes on. Nicolas had moved to the window. 



She moved questioningly to his side. He put a finger to his lips in warning. 
His eyes were fixed on something in the street. She leaned closer to the window, 
and saw it too. Something huge and black was moving below. It seemed to melt 
into the night shadows, rendering it nearly invisible. Maggie heard it sniffing, 
drawing deep breaths and then letting them out again. Tendrils of greenish 
smoke became visible in the shadows. 

It leaped suddenly toward the inn, and Nicolas and Maggie heard a crashing 
noise underneath their feet. It had broken through the door. 

They looked at each other. For a long moment they stood frozen in each 
other’s eyes. 

Another howl rose, fdling the empty spaces of the inn like water in the 
swamped hold of a ship. Someone in the inn screamed, even as heavy footfalls 
tore at the stairs. 

It was coming. 

Nicolas dropped Maggie’s trunk and threw it open, searching through it until 
he had found the bag of money at the bottom. He thrust it at her and propped the 
trunk against the door. He moved to the bed and started to push it, but abandoned 
the effort as the sound of heavy breathing drew near. He ran for the window and 
yanked it open. Before Maggie realized what he was doing, he had thrown 
himself out. 

She leaned over the sill. Behind her the door shuddered. She threw a desperate 
glance over her shoulder. Green smoke was curling its way under the door. Her 
lungs started to constrict again. 

She turned back to see Nicolas picking himself up off the street, apparently 
unharmed. 

“Jump!” he called. “I’ll catch you!” 

Maggie held tightly to the windowsill and lowered herself out as a splintering 
sound announced the creature’s presence in the room. Her fingers clutched the 
windowsill with a will of their own, frozen by fear. 

“Let go!” Nicolas shouted. His voice sounded far away. Maggie’s eyes were 



drawn to the shadow falling slowly across the window. Green smoke twined 
around her face, playing with her senses. Dimly she knew she should let go, but 
her fingers wouldn’t loosen their grip. The shadow seemed to be moving so 
slowly it would never arrive. Her eyelids grew heavy, and she smelled flowers. 
Then wine. Then death. 

Far away, she heard Nicolas screaming at her. What was he saying? Let go... 

The creature was at the window. She saw teeth, and claws, and a humped back 
bristling with black spikes. The beast howled, and in her ears the cry of the 
hound sounded like a thousand screams. 

Her eyes widened in terror as claws swept toward her. 

She let go. 

Nicolas staggered back with her weight, but he caught her. He lowered her to 
the ground and she clung to him for an instant, terrified. He pulled away from 
her, pulled at her. 

They ran. 

Through the streets, as the city blurred past them, they ran. Behind them came 
howling, smoke, glowing eyes and the smell of death. 

They ran toward the sea, Nicolas in the lead, pulling at Maggie’s hand and 
yelling at her to run faster. She clung to his hand as if it was life itself. To let go 
meant death. At least if she held on she would not die alone. 

Their feet barely touched the cobblestones that glared red with lamplight 
before them. They seemed to fly like the gulls overhead. The smell of salt filled 
the damp air as they ran to the nets and docks and black water of the harbour. 

Nicolas dashed over the docks. He heard the gulls overhead, crying, calling to 
him. It is close. Run. Run, Boy. Run. Seek safety in the sails. 

Nicolas ran to the end of a wooden dock and jumped into the icy water, 
pulling Maggie after him. She clutched the edge of the dock and watched him 
with eyes wide with terror, waiting for him. Cold water soaked her skirts and 
pulled at her. What next? 

“Can you swim?” he asked. She nodded and began to pull her skirts up to free 



her legs. “Then come,” he said. 

They let go of the dock and struck out for a small ship that floated silently in 
the ocean a short way out. The water grew colder as it deepened, and Nicolas 
heard Maggie gasp for air behind him. 

He heard howling. And the gulls. 

Swim, Boy. Swim. 

He reached the anchor rope and began to pull himself up. He stopped and 
reached back for Maggie. She took his hand and he pulled her up onto the rope. 
It was slippery in his hands, but he climbed with all of the strength he could 
muster. The rope shook with the effort. 

In minutes the two spilled over the rail onto the deck of the ship. For a 
moment they simply lay there, letting the wood absorb some of the water from 
their clothes and hair, panting for breath. Nicolas rolled over on his hands and 
knees as a low, mournful howl made his hair stand on end. He heard water 
churning. 

It was coming. 

There was a skittering noise, a scratching and chirping and squeaking. Mice 
and rats exploded out of the doors and hatches on the deck and ran down the 
sides of the ship to the water. A large mouse stopped and stared at Nicolas, 
whiskers twitching. 

In the hold. Burning in the hold. Burn it, Boy. Burn the Hound-thing. Burn the 
Death-thing. 

Nicolas grabbed Maggie’s hand and hauled her to her feet. They stumbled 
toward the door of the hold. It was dark as pitch below, and Nicolas ran his 
hands over crates and netting, searching desperately. The ship began to rock as 
something pulled at the anchor rope. 

He found a box of matches and muttered a blessing on the mice. He lit one, 
his hands trembling. It illuminated a hold full of dry wooden crates. The floor 
was littered with rope and straw. In the match light he could see Maggie’s face, 
drawn and lined with fear. Her eyes burned big and green, and her hair hung in 



wet strands. Her cap had been lost in the ocean, though the coat still clung to her. 

The boat tipped wildly to starboard as something came up the anchor rope. 

“Girl,” Nicolas whispered hoarsely. 

“My name is Maggie,” she interrupted. 

“Maggie. Go find the lifeboat. Get it into the water and row as fast and as far 
as you can. If the hound is too close, just jump. Get in the water, understand?” 

“What about you?” she asked. 

“I’ll follow you,” he said. “Just do as I say. Go! Now!” 

She gave him one last, torn glance and disappeared up the ladder onto the 
deck. He watched her go, imagery of the hound on deck filling him with dread. 
Tendrils of green smoke were working their way through the floor into the hold. 

Nicolas made a bag with his shirt and stuffed the matchbox into it. Inside an 
open crate he found six or seven more boxes of matches, all of them full and dry. 
He added them to the collection and climbed the ladder just as heavy footfalls 
began to thud across the deck. 

He emerged from the door to see the hound staring at him, moving slowly 
forward. It seemed unsteady on the rolling deck. Nicolas resisted the urge to look 
back and make sure Maggie was safe. He was sure that if he took his eyes from 
the beast, it would be on him in a second. 

It was less a thing of the shadows here and more solid, more real. Green 
smoke still played around its face, and the stench of death still desecrated the air 
around it. Its eyes narrowed as Nicolas stood tall before it. A low growl emerged 
from the thing, and the deck shuddered underfoot. 

Nicolas backed away slowly. The growl rose into the howl of a beast about to 
finish its hunt. Nicolas turned and ran for the rigging. The beast’s crashing 
footsteps followed. 

He threw himself up into the ropes, climbing like a madman. Clawed feet tore 
at the rigging below him. He swayed wildly in the air, still moving upward. 
Teeth tore at the rigging on deck, and the ropes Nicolas clung to were severed. 
He swung through the air, releasing the ropes and flying toward the mast. 



He caught hold of the mast and clung to it tightly. Wrapping his legs around 
the swaying wood, he reached into his shirt and pulled out a box of matches. He 
struck one furiously, again and again, willing it to ignite. Frustrated, he threw the 
match away and reached for another. Below, the hound threw its weight against 
the mast. The whole ship rolled in the waves. 

Another two boxes of matches slipped from Nicolas’s shirt and spun wildly 
down toward the beast. He held on desperately with his legs, striking a match 
again and again. 

It lit. 

He threw the match back into the box from whence it had come and watched 
the whole thing blaze to life. The heat in his hand threatened to burn him, and he 
threw it at the nearby sail. 

The white cloth burst into flames. 

Still he struck at the matches. The sickening sound of wood splintering filled 
his ears. In slow motion the mast began to fall, hindered by the rigging all 
around it. 

He threw another blazing missile as the mast gave way. The matchbox landed 
on a pile of nets near the hound, and they too flared up. Nicolas reached for a 
rope as the mast fell, catching it with not a second to spare. He hung by the rope, 
looking down at the glowing-eyed hound and the blazing nets. The fire was 
spreading along the deck. 

The flames from the sail ate away at the ropes. A heavy piece of cloth 
suddenly came down, straight at the hound. In an instant the ship underneath the 
creature’s black feet was ablaze, its whole world a sudden flaming hell. 

It screamed. 

Out on the water, Maggie heard the scream. She clutched the oars of the 
lifeboat and watched as the blazing ship collapsed on itself. Gulls swirled 
overhead like vultures around a dying beast. Their calls sounded the word of 
victory. 

The ship exploded. 



She buried her face in her sleeve as the waves rocked and tumbled around her. 
Burning brands landed everywhere around the little boat. 

I’ll follow you, he had said. Just go. 

The gulls were calling again, strange cries. Eight or nine of the birds glided in 
the air over Maggie’s head, and she lifted a tear stained face in wonder. What 
were they...? 

“Maggie...” 

The voice was weak, but definitely there. Maggie jumped to her feet, ignoring 
the precarious swaying of the boat, and rushed to the side. Nicolas was there, 
reaching out a shaking hand. His face was streaked with soot and sweat, and a 
bum glowed on his cheek. Maggie grasped his hand and pulled him toward the 
boat. 

Just before he climbed in, he grinned. 

“We did it,” he said hoarsely as he slid to the bottom of the boat. Maggie 
threw her coat around him, and he laid his head back and listened to the gulls. 

Won, Boy. You won. 



Chapter 3 

When They See Beyond the Sky 


Tonight I gazed into the fire to shut out the darkness around me. The flames 
danced in shapes and whispered words. I, the Poet-Prophet, have seen the 
future. I have seen the signs of his coming again. 

No one cares! I wander this world and speak of him softly in their ears, but 
they do not wish to hear. Not to this generation will he return. Already they 
forget what it was to have him in the world. Already the people of this earth turn 
to stone, and forget the heart that once beat in their breasts. Cold-hearted 
creatures of darkness! Without leadership men squabble and fight. They take 
refuge in tribes and turn against their neighbours, fighting over bits of land and 
food like starving animals. And even the animals are not what they once were. 

The men of this generation care not what the future holds. Yet I have seen it! 1 
write these words in hope that one day the ice-hearts of men will begin to melt. 
Then they will read the words of the Prophet, and my words will be to them fuel 
to begin a raging fire. In those days the fulfillment of this prophecy will come. 
The Gifted Ones whom I have seen will walk the earth and awaken it to the King. 
Hear, then, what I have heard: 

When they see beyond the sky, 

When they know beyond the mind, 

When they hear the song of the Burning Light; 

Take these Gifts of My Outstretched Hand, 

Weave them together. 

I shall come. 



The fire crackled and warmed Maggie’s face and hands. A brisk breeze had 
nearly dried out her clothes, although her coat still hung over a tree branch next 
to Nicolas’s shirt and vest. Beyond the glow of the fire Maggie could just make 
out the form of her friend, pacing back and forth on top of an old log, now and 
then jumping and dancing as though he was caught up in a musical sword fight. 
He was odd, this Nicolas Fisher; but somehow his presence stole all the menace 
out of the dark shadows of the woods and took all the danger out of their 
aloneness in an unknown land. He had led Maggie away from the sea and up into 
the forests as confidently as if he was taking her through his own house. He 
seemed to belong to the woods, and Maggie was his guest. 

A deep snuffling sound came from somewhere in the trees and made Maggie 
jump. It was Bear. She could not imagine how the creature had found his way 
here, but he had, and she relaxed again. His great black form offered protection 
against the night. 

Maggie looked into the fire until the heat and brightness had burned into her 
eyes. The stillness of the forest worked itself into her. She raised her head to 
listen when a bird cried somewhere in the dark vastness around. She sighed and 
stretched out on the ground next to the fire, gazing up through the treetops to the 
brilliance of the stars. She had been in Cryneth when last she had seen such 
stars. In Londren, the ever-present chimney haze kept all but the brightest of the 
distant fires from sending their light to the world below. 

Nicolas appeared in the firelight and collapsed into a cross-legged heap. The 
firelight glinted on the gold in his ear and traced strange shadows on his face. 

Maggie rolled over and lifted herself onto her elbows so she could look across 
the fire at her half-wild friend. 

“Why did you come back?” she asked. 

“You were in danger,” Nicolas said. 

“How did you know?” Maggie pressed. “You said you were going to the 
forest. You should have been halfway across the city by the time the hound 



reached the inn. What brought you back?” 

Nicolas sighed, as though he was going to regret opening his mouth. “1 heard 
someone talking... I heard the hound coming after you.” 

“What do you mean you heard it?” Maggie asked. 

Nicolas shrugged, a strange little smile tugging at the corners of his mouth. “1 
heard voices, and 1 knew you were in danger. So I went back.” 

“1 don’t know anything about voices,” Maggie said, questioningly. “All I saw 
was the hound. But you couldn’t have... I mean, it’s not possible to...” 

“My ears often hear things that no one else can,” Nicolas said. “It’s a gift.” 

Curiosity rose up in Maggie. The guardedness had gone out of Nicolas’s 
voice, as though he had let out his secret and didn’t care now how much she 
knew. 

“What else do you hear?” Maggie asked. “Besides dangerous voices in the 
dark.” 

“I hear the grass grow,” Nicolas said slowly, “and I hear the stars singing.” 

“They sing?” Maggie asked. 

Nicolas nodded. “Yes,” he said. “1 hear other things, too... sometimes I can 
hear what Bear is saying.” 

Maggie looked up at the hulking form just beyond the glow of the campfire. 
“Bear talks,” she said flatly. 

“Well, not exactly talks” Nicolas said. “He feels things, and thinks things, and 
sometimes I hear what he means.” 

“Does he speak the language of the Empire?” Maggie asked, feeling 
ridiculous but unable to stop herself from asking. 

“No, of course not,” Nicolas said. “He just feels things, and sometimes I 
understand them.” Nicolas laughed a little nervously. “That doesn’t make much 
sense to you, does it?” 

Maggie ignored the question and asked another of her own. “Have you always 
been able to understand him?” 

“No,” he told her. “When I was a child I would listen to rabbits and squirrels 



and birds, and it was hard to understand them, too. But I kept listening, and 
trying to understand, and one day I did. I still don’t understand everything.” 

Maggie felt herself drawn to the strange young man across from her. It was 
fascinating, what he was saying, perhaps absurd. Yet she believed him. 

“What else can you hear?” she asked, leaning forward with her chin resting in 
her hand. 

Nicolas’s eyes met hers. How many people had he ever spoken to like this? 
Who, in all his life, would ever have believed him? Even the Gypsies thought he 
was mad when he spoke of hearing, although they were not so quick to dismiss it 
the way others did. They wondered sometimes, if madness was not a gift. 

“When babies cry,” Nicolas said, “I know what they want before their own 
mothers do. Sometimes I can hear a baby talking while it’s still in its mother’s 
womb.” 

“What do they say?” Maggie asked, a smile of wonder beginning to tug at her 
own face. 

“It’s hard to understand them,” Nicolas said. “But not so hard as with the 
animals. Mostly they dream about the world out here. And they wonder why so 
many of the voices they hear are angry and worried. They dream, and they 
wonder, and then they go back to sleep. And when they wake up they wonder all 
the same things over again.” 

Maggie laughed. Nicolas chuckled, but his laugh ended in the creases of a 
frown. “Sometimes I wish I could tell them to stay in there. If they come out 
here they’ll just join the voices of anger, and worry... and fear. 

“And once in a while,” Nicolas continued, “I hear voices talking, from all over 
the place. I don’t know who they belong to, I can’t always tell where they’re 
from. But I can hear them.” 

His voice trailed off and he looked away. “I haven’t told anyone about my 
hearing for years. Not since I was a child.” 

Maggie wished he would continue, but she sensed he had already said a great 
deal more than he’d meant to. 



“Where were you going?” he asked, changing the subject abruptly. “Before 
the hound came, I mean.” 

“To Pravik,” Maggie said. Her expression changed suddenly, and she jumped 
to her feet. Nicolas was up in an instant, alert as a cat. But only the faint sounds 
of the night reached his ears as Maggie rushed to the tree where her coat was 
drying. She reached inside and pulled out a piece of parchment, unrolling it 
frantically. Nicolas watched curiously. The paper was amazingly strong—the 
scroll was unharmed, and Maggie breathed a sigh of relief. She realized 
suddenly that Nicolas was watching her, and that she had cut off their 
conversation rather rudely. She held up the scroll in explanation. 

“1 was going to deliver this to someone,” she said. “It belonged to an old 
friend. He would have taken it himself, but he died before he could.” Her face 
clouded over. 

Nicolas nodded. He cleared his throat. “I just want to say that I’d be happy to 
accompany you back to Bryllan... as far as the boat, I mean. So you won’t have 
to go alone.” 

Maggie played with the paper in her hands, and she didn’t meet Nicolas’s 
eyes. 

“I’m not going back to Bryllan,” she said. “Not until I take this where it 
belongs.” 

“Maggie,” Nicolas began, his voice quiet, “I told you I heard voices before the 
hound was let loose. Someone sent it after you. They might try again. It can’t be 
safe for you here.” 

Maggie bowed her head and walked back to the fire. Just as she reached the 
rim of light, she turned and faced her friend again. 

“I have to take this to Pravik,” she said. “I’m sorry. I can’t explain everything, 
but I can’t turn back now. Especially not now.” 

She sat down and he joined her. When she looked up at him, her face was 
apologetic. “Anyway,” she said, “suppose I did go back to Londren, and they 
came after me there. I wouldn’t be any safer.” 



“You know your way around Londren,” Nicolas protested, miserably. “You 


could hide there.” 

They fell silent. Bear nudged up behind them, hanging his massive head over 
Nicolas’s shoulder. 

“Will you help me find the road to Pravik?” Maggie asked after a long silence. 

“I’ll go with you,” Nicolas said. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“No,” he said, looking intensely at her, “I mean I’ll go with you. To Pravik.” 

“But—” she protested, “you can’t just...” 

“Do you think I have a life here in Galce to hold me back?” he asked. “Bear’s 
my only family; these forests and the Gypsy caravans are my only home. It’s 
time we see more of the world anyway. We’ll come with you.” 

Her eyes filled with unexpected tears. “I don’t know what to say,” she started. 

He reached out a hand and touched her shoulder lightly. “Go to sleep,” he 
said. “I’ll be here in the morning.” 


* * * 

Lord Robert Sinclair, the Laird of Angslie, could not sleep. He had retired to 
his room on the pretense of a headache. A maid had drawn the bedroom curtains 
and lit a warm fire, and now he lay stretched out on his bed in his stocking feet. 
The bed was an unusually long one, to accommodate all six feet, seven inches of 
the laird’s stature. His sixty years had depleted little of his strength of presence. 
His muscles were still strong, thanks to long days of wandering in the 
mountains. His mind was as strong as his body: it was quick, and sharp, and it 
burned with ideas, and old passions, and longings. 

Yet, for all of that, the laird was a man on whom life dragged wearingly. The 
things he longed for were beyond his reach, and he had only memories to keep 
him alive. Memories, and the strange help of a girl who lived on a mountainside 
nearby. 



It had been nearly a week since he had last seen Virginia Ramsey, and he 
would go to her soon. He had just spent six days in Cranburgh with people he 
could hardly tolerate, smiling and simpering until he thought hypocrisy would 
cause him to explode; vowing every night in his room that he would never go 
back there, business or no business. He arrived home tense and ready to snap, 
and then his housekeeper had made her deplorable announcement, looking 
insufferably proud of herself all the while. 

“You wouldn’t have liked to see him, sir,” she had said with a sniff of 
disapproval. “He wasn’t one of your station. He was bent so you couldn’t know 
his height, and dirty so you couldn’t know his age. He was very insistent that he 
wanted to see you. Said he had something for you. But I put him in his place, I 
can assure you. 1 have no use for such peddlers.” 

“Did he give his name?” Lord Robert had asked. 

“Aye, I think he did. Let’s see... Daniel Seaton, it was.” 

The terrible words spoken, the laird’s anger had drained out of him and he had 
gone to bed, where he could lay in the old familiarity of his room and let the 
musty magic of his house calm and console him. He forgot even about going to 
see Virginia. All he knew was that the longed-for past had come to call, and he 
had not been home. 

In hindsight, it often seemed to him that the only time in his life worth living 
had been the days of the council. For three short months Angslie had been home 
to seven self-styled scholars, Daniel Seaton among them, in pursuit of a glorious 
dream. In the forty years since the abandonment of that dream, those memories 
had taunted him with what would never be again. Fate was a cruel thing, Lord 
Robert felt, that it could send Dan Seaton to his very door while he was away 
enduring the company of men and women who didn’t have soul enough to feel 
the lure of the mysteries that had drawn the council. 

Lord Robert abruptly left his bed and began pacing the halls of Angslie. Up 
stairs and down corridors he stalked, passing long rows of windows that looked 
out on a brown, mountainous highland wilderness, until at last he had reached 



the double doors of a long-closed room. It was a room that made the servants 
whisper when they passed it; a forbidden domain with many a wild story shut 
behind its doors. 

Impulsively, Lord Robert reached out and touched the brass door handle. It 
turned easily under his hand, and the doors swung open. 

The room had not been dusted in forty years. Lord Robert strode to the end of 
the room and dashed the curtains open. Sunlight poured in as it would pour into 
an opened tomb, illuminating the clouds of dust that danced in the stale air. He 
turned from the tall, wide window with its view of the hills to face the room 
where his dreams had once taken flight over the mountains and far into the past; 
where the obsession of his life had been birthed. 

The sunlight glinted off the gold and red bindings of the books that lined one 
wall and attempted to sparkle on the brass candlesticks that sat covered with dust 
and grey wax, arrested in its dripping. The candles sat in the center of the room 
on a long wooden table that had once served as a meeting place for the Council 
for Exploration Into Worlds Unseen. 

He laid his hand on the table and brought it back covered with the greyness of 
the years. Had it been so long? The rug on the floor had once been brilliantly red 
and yellow and green, with its swirling patterns and uniquely woven designs. 
Now its colours were muted by time and silence. It lay drab and not at all like its 
memory. 

Lord Robert walked slowly to the head of the table, where a wooden chair sat 
waiting for him as it had so long ago. He drew it out and sat down, his eyes 
struggling to see through the haze of the years to the ghosts of the past. 

He felt as though they were there still there, just beyond the dust. He could 
hear them talking and laughing, debating and discussing. To his right, his 
memory could see the small, friendly face of Daniel Seaton, crinkled up in a 
laugh. Next to Dan sat Eva Brown, plump and pretty, clutching a book of 
sketches to her bosom as though it was a baby or a precious toy. She was 
laughing, too, probably at something Daniel had said. 



Next to Eva sat John Davies, his craggy, serious young face a great contrast to 
Daniel. John was quiet, not much of a man for speaking. When he did speak, he 
usually bore listening to. His grey eyes would pierce through all distractions and 
make a man sit up and listen. On these days, Lord Robert remembered, John’s 
eyes rarely strayed from the face of the young woman across from him. 

Mary Grant was Crynthian, like John. She was beautiful, the laird 
remembered in a startled way. He had forgotten how beautiful. Dark brown hair 
fell on small shoulders; wide blue eyes danced with the song that she was always 
singing. When Mary sang, the very stars above stopped to listen. She sang songs 
of the ancient days, songs full of glory and valour and prophecy—songs she 
seemed to hear floating to her from another world. 

Lucas Barrington always sat beside Mary. He was handsome and tall, a 
gentleman of sorts, a young continental with a great deal of wealth and rakish 
manners. Across the table from Lord Robert sat the other real scholar of the 
group, talking to Lucas in a strong Eastern accent. Jarin Huss was a thin young 
man with a neatly trimmed beard and a way of speaking with authority to anyone 
who would listen. 

And then there was Evelyn. 

Her seat, when she was allowed into the council meetings, was at Lord 
Robert’s left hand. She, too, was beautiful. Her hair was black like the night, her 
eyes almost as dark. She moved like a panther, smooth and strong. Mystery hung 
about her like a mist; a fog that called to the laird to come further into its 
dangerous embrace. Even now, the memory of her was enough to make his heart 
ache. 

They were all young in those days. In his memory, the laird heard their voices 
and saw each expression. 

In a split second, the memory changed. He saw Mary stand to her feet, saw the 
chair knocked back behind her as she rose with passion glaring in her eyes. He 
saw the finger pointed at the woman next to him and heard the hissing hatred in 
Evelyn’s reply. He saw the hardness in the eyes of those who had been his 



friends. He heard himself responding, shouting, accusing. He saw his arms 
around the dark, mysterious woman at his side. He saw Jarin shaking his head; 
he saw the anger in John’s grey eyes. He heard Daniel crying. He saw Eva stop 
crying and grow hard, so hard he thought a hammer would never break her open 
again. 

That day was the end of it all. In less than three days, the council was no 
more. They had gone away, to Midland, to Cryneth, to Sloczka. Only Lord 
Robert was left, with Evelyn to stay by his side forever and help him find all the 
answers he had wanted. 

Only, she had gone, too. Less than a year later. And she had not said good¬ 
bye. 

On that day, Lord Robert had walked into the council room and closed the 
curtains. He had shut the door and never come back. 

Until now. 

On the table in front of him was a book bound with red leather. A journal. His 
fingers brushed away the dust, streaking the dull red cover with brightness. 
Slowly, he opened it. 

It opened to a page that had been dusty even before the end of the council, all 
those years ago. It was yellow and cracked with age, and on it was written short 
lines in a sort of rhythm. Poetry. 

The words were unreadable, written in a language other than that of the 
Empire. Lord Robert sighed as he remembered the first time he had opened the 
book and looked at the handwriting of some unknown ancient, an author who 
might have lived before the rule of the Morel dynasty choked out life and 
freedom in the world. 

Jarin Huss had been able to read this language. Huss, Lord Robert reflected, 
had known many dangerous things. His knowledge of the ancient languages 
would have been enough to have him arrested. It was a risk that Jarin, as a 
scholar with an insatiable appetite to know, was more than willing to take. The 
laird remembered the Eastern student’s description of the underground 



university, the clandestine teachings of the professors at the University of Pravik. 
They had taught ancient languages and legends, and history that did not fit the 
frame the Empire wished to give it. 

The lines of poetry taunted from their resting place on the page. The 
handwriting swirled and danced across the paper in age-old ink, calling to the 
laird to understand. 

Words tugged at the edge of his memory, and he struggled to recall them as he 
looked over the poems again and again. The words had been spoken in the 
Eastern accent of Jarin Huss, as he read the poetry aloud for the first and only 
time. 

“ When they see beyond the sky, 

When they know beyond the mind, 

When they hear the song of the Burning Light; 

Take these Gifts of My Outstretched Hand, 

Weave them together, 

I shall come. ” 

Lord Robert was surprised at the clarity with which the words came back to 
him. He picked up the red-bound book and turned it over in his hands. There 
were more poems, more words written inside. If only he could read them. 

“When they see beyond the sky... ” 

He crossed the room to the window and stood between its cobwebbed 
curtains, hands tucked behind him. His eyes wandered over the hills, along a 
small path that rounded the side of the mountain and disappeared. The eyes of 
his memory continued to follow the path, up the steep hillside, to the rocky 
outcrop where Virginia would be seated even now. He was seized with a sudden 
desire to visit her, perhaps to recite to her the words of the poem. She had been 



bom on the land of the Sinclair family, had spent most of her life on the side of 
the mountain, but it had only been three months since the laird had really 
become aware of her existence. In an accidental way he had heard mmours of 
the blind girl who could see another side of reality. If her visions were fact and 
not madness, then the things she saw proved the validity of Lord Robert’s 
lifelong belief in another world alongside his own. She had given him back his 
old beliefs and reawakened his old longings. He went to see her often, and drank 
in her words as though they were life-giving water, though she gave it to him 
only in painfully sparing drops. One day he hoped to break through into the 
world of Virginia’s visions, but for now her words were all he had. 

The path called to him. He picked up the red journal and left the room, 
shutting the doors tightly behind him. 


* * * 

Virginia Ramsey’s hair was a very dark brown. Most of it was on the verge of 
turning black, but enough of it was near to turning red to make her overall 
appearance very striking. Her eyes, which could not see, were green. 

She spent most of her time sitting cross-legged on top of an outcrop on the 
side of the mountain, where she could smell the passing of the seasons and hear 
the birds fly by. The birds thought her a friend, and they would light on her 
shoulder and whisper to her. Her right hand usually rested on the head of her 
shaggy old deerhound, who was as deaf as she was blind. 

On the side of the mountain, Virginia Ramsey heard all that she ever wished to 
hear. She heard wind, grass, and the songs of creation. And sometimes, on the 
side of the mountain, Virginia could see. 

The things she saw were tme things, though no one else, it seemed, could see 
them. She saw beautiful golden creatures and horrible, black shadow-things. She 
saw people, but not as others saw them. She could see into their souls, into the 
tmth of what they were. She could see the childlike heart of her grandfather, the 



conniving soul of the village innkeeper, and the burning potential of the 
innkeeper’s son, little Roland MacTavish, that made him look to her like a lion 
cub: a kitten now, but with all the strength and power of the beast king just 
waiting to push its way out. 

She saw other things, too. Sometimes she saw people in faraway places, and 
sometimes she saw things that had happened hundreds of years before. 

One frequent vision had grown stronger and more urgent with the years: that 
of a great hunting hound, its muzzle dripping with blood and its eyes with 
hatred. It was tracking her down. This vision she saw most often at night, and 
then she would wake up coldly terrified, sure that the universe itself was hunting 
her. 

The people in the village were afraid of her. 

They didn’t know exactly what it was that Virginia Ramsey could do, but they 
had the feeling that she knew far more about them than they would like anyone 
to know. Everyone in the town was polite to her, while most of them would have 
done anything to keep her sightless green eyes away from them. 

The deerhound under her fingertips growled low, sending a rumbling shiver 
through his lean body. 

“Hush,” Virginia said. “It’s only the laird, I think.” 

She bowed her head as he approached, tired at the thought of talking to him. 
He asked such insistent questions, firing them like arrows one after another. 
What she saw lay deep inside of her soul; to reveal it to another was like tearing 
open a wound. She did not fault the laird, for he obviously did not understand. 
He thought that she could explain her sight as easily as he could describe a 
sunny day. She might have grown angry with him, except that in him was a 
strength and a spirit she did not possess. He was her protector. Her grandfather 
knew it, the town knew it, and she hoped that the hunting hound of her visions 
knew it. Someday she would need him. So she spoke with him when he came. 

Besides, underneath all of his selfish questioning, she sensed a deep need in 
him. He had wounds of his own, and something in her wished to heal them. At 



the same time something in him drove her back. His wounds were festering, 
infected with a blackness that both frightened and drew her. 

His voice broke through her thoughts. She heard and felt him sitting near to 
her, as the deerhound growled low and deep but did not move. And then she felt 
it: a strange sensation, one she had not known in the laird’s presence before. She 
felt drawn to him... no, not to him, but to something with him. Her skin prickled 
with its nearness. 

“1 read a poem today,” Lord Robert said. “1 wondered if you might like to hear 
it.” 

The prickling, tingling sensation had grown so strong that she could not quite 
understand what he had said. Her voice, answering him quickly, was urgent. 

“You have something with you?” 

There was a pause, as Lord Robert was taken aback by Virginia’s intensity. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

She took her hand from the plaid wrapped around her and stretched it out 
toward him. “May 1 have it?” she asked. 

He made no audible reply, but in a moment she felt the rough, cool leather of 
an old book in her hand. She took it gently, drawing it close to her and letting it 
fall open. She ran her fingers over the open page, trying to feel the paths of ink 
on the rough old paper. Warmth emanated from the handwriting and then began 
to flow from the page into her hand, traveling up her arms like a shock. She 
gasped deeply as colours began to flash before her eyes, patterns and pictures 
whirling before her. The sounds and smells of the Highland hills sank into 
oblivion before the dizzying force of the vision. In a moment the colours had 
settled themselves into forms, and scenes began to move through her mind. 

She saw a warrior of ancient days, his hair the colour of flax. He rode a 
spotted horse that moved with the slow, painful steps of exhaustion. Its coat and 
hooves were flecked with blood. Around and above him was the deep green of a 
forest; below him, roots tangled in black earth. Others rode all around him, 
similarly weary, and dressed in the blood-spattered, dirt-ravaged clothing of 



desperate men. On a white horse at the head of the party rode one whose features 
Virginia could not describe. Every time she thought she could, his face seemed 
to change. The only constants were the sense of power that rested on him and an 
accompanying sense of grief. 

The scene dissolved in light. The light formed itself into a pulsing circle. The 
leader of the men stood before it. Virginia watched as he stepped back, into the 
circle, and the light enveloped him completely. She watched as the warriors 
followed him beyond the forest, through the circle. The scene shifted, and she 
saw the flaxen-haired man sitting alone beside the dying embers of a campfire, 
holding a red book in his hands. He was writing words that burned their way into 
the pages. 

Suddenly everything changed. She no longer saw the forests. Instead, she saw 
three black-cloaked figures with eyes like deep pits. The foremost of them held a 
scroll, newly signed and rolled. One opened his mouth to speak, and from his 
mouth flowed pestilence. 

The scene changed once more, now flashing images at her in rapid succession. 
She saw faces, and she felt that she was no longer seeing the ancient past, but the 
present. Through her mind’s eye she saw a woman sitting at a harp in a small 
cottage, singing a beautiful song that wove its way through the visions of others. 
She saw a boyish face with a thick head of curly black hair, his mouth laughing 
with delight. She saw a beautiful young woman with long, white-gold hair, 
tending roses and vines in a quiet garden. She saw two tall figures in black 
cloaks, stretching out their hands toward a circle of fire. She saw a girl on a 
mountainside, wrapped in red plaid, and with a shock she realized she had just 
seen herself. 

Once more all the scenes and colours blurred together and then spun out to 
make a new scene. This time she saw the flaming walls of a city. She saw a tall, 
hooded man on a horse, lifting up a sword with a mighty shout. Around him the 
very sky throbbed with golden light: underlying power, passion, mystery. She 
saw a very old man, with a long beard that reached nearly to his waist, lift his 



hands up toward heaven while swords clashed all around him. She saw an 
auburn-haired girl on a castle wall in the city, running along the stones, 
seemingly oblivious to the danger beneath her. 

One last time everything changed, and she saw the raging waves of the sea. 
Standing in turbulent stillness over the waves was an army, its golden radiance 
casting a glow on the clouds and black water all around. The sea wind tore 
through the hair of horses and warriors, armour and steel clashed as thunder and 
lightning split the sky. Just before blackness overtook the vision, Virginia 
thought she saw the shape of a man stepping back through a circle of light, 
speaking words that were just beyond her hearing... 

And then she took a deep breath of the heathery mountain air, and she felt 
Lord Robert’s hands gripping her shoulders, and heard the whine of the 
deerhound. 

The laird’s voice came through the fading shock. “Are you all right?” 

She managed a nod, and his voice dropped to a hesitant whisper. “What 
happened?” 

She moved against his grasp, and he released her. She brought her hands up 
and covered her face. The deerhound’s lean body rubbed against her. 

“1 have seen,” she said, and found that she could not go on. 



Chapter 4 

Brightly Coloured Paths 


The men were rough and rude, and Roland MacTavish didn’t like them at all. 
They demanded the best rooms and the finest food in the inn. The MacTavish, 
Roland’s father and the owner of the inn, did all but lick the ground where they 
walked. Roland took their horses for them and said nothing when they cursed at 
him and told him to be careful with the animals, and called him “Boy” and threw 
him a shilling for his trouble. 

He knew who they were; everyone did. They were Imperial High Police, 
imposing figures dressed in black and green. But that did not give them the right 
to treat the villagers like inferiors, Roland thought, here in this land where his 
family had lived for hundreds of years, maybe even before there was any such 
thing as High Police—even before there was an Empire. Other boys in the 
village talked with bright eyes and high expectations of the day when they might 
be recruited by the High Police. They spoke of going to Athrom, the Great City 
of the Emperor, to train, and of becoming great warriors. Roland, the only son of 
his father, knew that he might one day be taken into the ranks of Black-and- 
Greens, but for him there was no joy in the knowing. 

When the men went to bed drunk that night, Roland kept the village children 
entertained with imitations of their peacock’s strut and harsh accents. 

He did not learn to be afraid of them until the next day, when they began 
asking after Virginia Ramsey. 

They went to Wee Cameron first, the five-foot-two blacksmith with arms like 
iron pillars. Roland was in Wee Cam’s shop, helping shoe a horse, when the 
soldiers came in, asking where to find a blind girl who was rumoured to have 
strange gifts. 

Wee Cam chewed on a bit of straw and looked at them with squinty eyes out 



of a sooty face. “What would you be wanting her for?” he asked. 

One soldier answered. “She’s wanted in Londren.” He grinned. 

Wee Cam spit and folded his enormous arms over his chest. “Sorry, but 1 
canna help you.” 

The soldier stepped forward menacingly. “I’m asking as an officer of the 
Empire,” he said. 

Wee Cam drew himself up to his full height and glowered at the soldier from a 
face that was nearly as ruddy as his hair. His eyes sparkled with heat borrowed 
from the forge. 

“And I’m tellin’ you, as a citizen of this village, that 1 canna help you.” 

The soldiers backed out of the shop and went in search of more amicable help. 
A look passed between Roland and Wee Cam, and without a word Roland left 
the horse to Cam’s able care. The men were on their way back to the inn, and 
Roland followed them with a mounting sense of dread. 

He listened as his father told the men how to reach the side of the mountain. 
Roland wondered if the men would toss his father a coin for his troubles. No 
doubt the MacTavish would be properly grateful for it. 

Before the MacTavish had finished detailing the way to Virginia’s outcrop, 
Roland was running for Angslie as fast as his feet could fly. He ran first for the 
little stone house where Grandfather Ramsey would even now be working the 
land, but he changed direction midway and ran for the great house of Robert 
Sinclair, Lord of Angslie, instead. This was the laird’s land. There had to be 
something he could do. 


* * * 

Lord Robert had not been gone half an hour when light began to probe once 
more at the corners of Virginia’s darkness. But there was no shock this time; no 
swirling, reeling bewilderment of colour and scene. Instead, gentle rays of light 
found their way through to her eyes. They illuminated no strange scene, but her 



own hillside. She saw the rock and earth beneath her and the blue sky overhead, 
speckled with clouds. She saw the colours of her own skirt and the plaid 
wrapped around her shoulders. She saw the deerhound sleeping by her side, its 
rib cage rising and falling under a cover of wiry fur. 

She turned her head to look at the worn path that stretched away from the 
outcrop and down the mountainside. Someone was coming up the path toward 
her. 

As he came closer, a breeze rustled through the grass ahead of him. It carried 
the scent of spring flowers and running water. Virginia felt something stir inside 
her. His shadow fell over her, but it was not a like a shadow—it was like light 
coming through raindrops. She looked to his face and found that she could not 
describe him. He seemed young, but then he seemed old; his skin was neither 
dark nor white. He wore a homespun robe and his feet were bare. 

He came very close, and Virginia stood to meet him. He held out his hand to 
her and she took it, without hesitation or fear. His touch was strong and warm. 

“Do you know who 1 am?” he asked in a voice as indescribable as his face. 

She nodded, slowly. “You are the King.” 

“Do 1 look like a king?” he asked, glancing down at his homespun robe and 
bare, calloused feet. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

He smiled. “You see very clearly, little one. What do you know of me?” 

“Only that 1 will follow you wherever you go, if you will let me come,” 
Virginia said. His presence filled her with a sweetness and peace that she had 
never known. All that was in her reached out to him. The only fear in this 
moment was that he might leave, as all visions left. 

“You name me king,” he said. “Of what kingdom? Can you tell me that?” 

“1 do not know.” Virginia faltered. “But, if my heart can be called a kingdom, 
then you have a throne in it. Somehow, 1 think you always have—though 1 have 
never seen you before today.” 

A distant light appeared in his eyes. “Be it known, then,” he said, “that I am 



the king of all the world and all the sky and all the stars, and of all the vast 
worlds beyond them. There was a time 1 walked this earth and all hearts knew 
me. But they have forgotten. They wanted to forget.” 

The sadness in his voice tore at Virginia’s heart, and all she could say was, 
“I’m so sorry.” 

“So am I,” he said, smiling again. “But you, and a few others, will wake the 
world to me. Yes, your heart is a kingdom, and 1 am king in it. Be ready, for 1 
will come soon.” 

“Can 1 not go with you now?” Virginia asked, for he had begun to move away 
from her. 

“No,” he said. “You will come to me some day, but not for a time. Can you be 
courageous, little one?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“My enemies hunt you, and you must face them,” he said. “Do not forget who 
1 am. And do not forget who you are, no matter what happens. This day 1 have 
called you mine.” 

Far away, Virginia thought she heard the baying of a hunting hound. For the 
first time since she had first seen the shadow creature in her visions, she felt no 
fear at its coming. He looked toward the sound, and his face was solemn. 

“Remember me,” he said, “and through you 1 will wake the world.” 

He let go of her hand and stepped back down the path. Behind him a circle of 
light flared into being. He faded away into it. In the next instant, Virginia’s sight 
was gone. 

The loss of his presence left an echo in her of such deep longing that she fell 
to her knees on the path and wept. 


* * * 


Roland fell against the oak door. He pounded on it with all the strength he had 
left, panting for breath. His knees buckled under him when the door swung open, 



revealing the housekeeper’s stem face. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“Please,” the boy gasped. “1 need to see the laird. It’s about Virginia Ramsey.” 

“What about her?” said a deep voice from the shadows behind the 
housekeeper. 

Lord Robert stepped up to the door. Roland started to answer, but his words 
trailed into nothing as the world spun around him. The laird knelt down beside 
the boy and lifted him up, bmshing blond hair back from the child’s face. 

“Come now, boy. What do you have to tell me?” he asked. 

Roland drew a deep breath of air. “They’re going to take her away,” he said, 
leaning heavily on Lord Robert’s shoulder. 

“Who? Who is?” Lord Robert asked. 

“The police,” Roland gasped out. 

“Village police?” The laird’s face was a knot of frowns. 

“No, no,” Roland said. “High Police.” 

Lord Robert stood and handed Roland over to his housekeeper. 

“Get him something to drink,” the laird commanded. “I believe he’s mn the 
whole six miles from the village.” 

With Roland safely in the housekeeper’s care, Lord Robert dashed out the 
door in the direction of Virginia’s mountainside. 

* * * 

Virginia heard them coming even before the deerhound began to growl. The 
breath of a shadow hound echoed in their footsteps. The deerhound tensed and 
she mbbed his neck soothingly. 

“Hush,” she said. “Lay still.” 

The footsteps came closer. The deerhound sprang to his feet, ignoring 
Virginia’s entreaties to lay down. The dog’s deep-throated growl rose to a 
crescendo, and he sprang toward the intmders. 



Virginia heard the sound of cursing and the metallic whir of a sword being 
drawn. The hound’s bark ended abruptly in a long whine. Suddenly the men 
were all around her. The flat edge of a knife pressed underneath Virginia’s chin, 
forcing her face upward as someone wrenched her arms behind her. She felt a 
man’s breath on her face as shackles closed around her wrists. 

“Blind as a bat, just like they said,” said the man in front of her. His voice 
became low and taunting. 

“We’re going to take you away, girl. They want to see you, and they don’t 
never let anyone go home again. What do you think of that, eh?” 

Virginia said nothing. The knife was pulled away, allowing her head to drop 
into a bowed position. 

“Aw,” said one of the men. “She didn’t answer. Maybe she’s deaf, too.” 

They laughed. Rough hands grabbed her arms and hauled her to her feet. The 
heavy iron shackles rubbed painfully against her wrists, and she stumbled as the 
men propelled her forward. The path, usually so familiar, seemed strange to her 
feet. 

They were still talking, joking with each other, but their voices were only an 
incoherent noise in Virginia’s ears. She thought she heard the deerhound whine 
nearby, and her thoughts reached out toward him, longing to go and bury her 
face in his wiry fur. Had they killed him, she wondered—was it only her 
imagination that heard him whining for help? If he was not dead, he was badly 
hurt, or he would have been at the men long before. Desperation welled up 
inside of her, and she moved against the grip of her captors, as though she would 
tear her hands free from the shackles and run for the cover of the hills. And her 
old hound, her most faithful and understanding companion, would rise to its feet 
and run like the wind at her side. 

“Look,” one of the men said suddenly, “Tears. There’s a person in there after 
all!” 

Someone grabbed her hair and yanked her head back, making her clench her 
teeth against the pain. He stood close enough that she could feel the heat of his 



body, and shouted into her face, “Are you afraid, girl? Are you afraid?” 


She made no reply. He let go of her, shoving her head forward with such 
strength that she fell to the ground. 

“Get her up, and let’s get out of here,” said the man. “Looks like a storm’s 
brewing.” 

The hands were back at her arms again, making the iron bite into her wrists. 
Before she was steadily back on her feet, a familiar voice rang out over the 
mountainside. 

Lord Robert. 

He shouted again, a wordless, raging sound. The hands let go of Virginia and 
she sank down on the path, her heart beating painfully. Her protector had come. 
She whispered a prayer for his safety—to the one whose words still echoed in 
her heart. “Remember me. ” 

The sounds of a fight broke out. Metal clashed against metal; bone against 
bone; and suddenly all was silent. 

In a moment the laird touched her shoulder with a hand shaking with 
adrenaline. 

“Are you all right?” the laird asked. His voice was shaking like his hand. 
Virginia started to nod, and instead found herself being lifted in strong arms. 

“I’m going to keep you safe,” he said. “But you’ll have to come away with 
me.” 

In answer she nodded, and then turned her face into his chest and let him carry 
her away. 


* * * 

The Galcic forests were deep and golden with the colours of fall. As time 
passed, Maggie found herself overwhelmed by the abundant presence of tree, 
rock, stream, and leaf; each one so much like the others, and yet uniquely its 
own, and all occupying one vast, peaceful world. In this place where insects 



lived for a brilliant day and trees stood guard for centuries, time ceased to hold 
much meaning. The solitude of the forest bore down on her, now like a weight, 
now like a song. At times she wished for nothing more than to see a town, and 
the next moment she hoped that she might become endlessly lost in the woods, 
never to see another human settlement with its noise and confusion again. 

If it wasn’t for Nicolas, she was sure, she would be lost. There were moments 
when she was quite certain the path led in one direction, but Nicolas and Bear 
would confidently head in another. When she could see no path at all, they did 
not slow their steps. Boy and beast seemed equally a part of the forest. 

They had been in the forest for three days. Maggie’s shoes were beginning to 
give way under the constant friction of roots and ruts and pebbles. Her whole 
body ached from walking. Nicolas, his feet bare, did not seem to notice any 
strain. He walked until he grew tired, and then they would stop and rest in the 
cool shade of the trees. Nicolas would curl up and sleep soundly, and Maggie 
soon learned to sleep when he did. If she did not, the chance would be lost. Even 
at night, they walked. 

At first, Maggie was concerned about food. But what Nicolas did not find, 
Bear did: they ate roots, leaves, nuts, and berries. Nicolas fashioned a spear from 
a thin branch and caught three fish with it. The scanty fare rarely left Maggie 
feeling full, but she did not lack for energy. 

It was late afternoon, and Nicolas was singing. The song was a nonsensical 
spinning of melody and words without any meaning. His long branch-spear 
waved in the air in time to the music, now and then moving quickly enough to 
whistle in the air and add punctuation to the song. 

The path moved steadily downhill. A piece of rock gave way under her foot, 
and Maggie slipped. She winced at the strain on her sore muscles as she 
struggled back to her feet. 

Nicolas turned at the sound of her fall and ran back to her. He offered his 
hand, and she gladly took it. She brushed herself off, grimacing as her fingers 
brushed a tender patch on her leg. 



“Oh, that’s going to hurt later,” she said under her breath, envisioning a purple 
bruise. She let out a breath of air and started to walk forward again, but Nicolas 
stopped her. 

“You look tired, Maggie,” he said. For the first time he seemed to notice the 
weariness in his companion’s step. His face crumpled into such an expression of 
worry that Maggie almost laughed at the sight. He gestured downhill. 

“There’s a good resting place, just down there,” he said. “Come just a little 
further. And then you can rest as long and hard as you like.” 

Maggie couldn’t help smiling as he clambered down the hill just ahead of her, 
now and then telling her how good a resting place they were coming to. 

It was a good place, indeed. Maggie almost fainted with relief at the thought 
of curling up on the patch of moss and leaves and sleeping until she wasn’t tired 
any more. As Bear puttered around nearby, she lowered herself down onto the 
welcoming carpet and closed her eyes. 

She had barely begun to dream when Nicolas’s urgent voice penetrated her 
sleep. She opened her eyes a crack and squinted at him. He was peering down at 
her with great excitement, rambling on about something. It took Maggie a 
minute to adjust her senses to the point where she could actually understand 
what he was saying. 

“Come on, Maggie, we’ve got to go now or we’ll miss them. You can sleep all 
you want when we get there.” 

“That’s what you said about this nap,” Maggie complained, clambering 
groggily to her feet. “Can’t we stay here a little longer?” 

Nicolas was pacing back and forth on the path. “It’s not far, I promise. You 
won’t regret it.” 

Maggie’s head hurt as she followed Nicolas. She realized that she really 
needed sleep; needed it very badly. 

“Where are we going?” Maggie asked, when she had caught up with Nicolas. 

“Didn’t you hear me?” he said. “There’s a Gypsy camp ahead.” 

Briefly, Maggie wondered how he knew that, as she had seen no sign of 



human company in the woods. She bit back her questions. The flight from the 
inn had given her a sort of faith in Nicolas’s instincts—his hearing, or whatever 
it was he had. 

“Tell me,” she said as they walked, “Why do we want to catch up with the 
Gypsies?” 

Nicolas looked at her with a twinkle in his eye. “Let me put it this way,” he 
said. “You can ride instead of walking, sleep even when we’re moving, and eat 
meat instead of berries. And they may have feather pillows.” 

Maggie grinned. “Don’t you think we’re going too slowly?” 

Nicolas laughed. “Well then,” he said, “Catch me if you can!” 

Without another word he sprinted ahead through the trees, leaping obstacles 
like a goat. Maggie ran after him, surprised at the strength that rose up in her at 
his challenge. They ran for a few minutes, until Maggie had to stop for air. She 
leaned against a tree and gasped in deep breaths, laughing as she did so. 

Nicolas came back to stand by her. “There’s a clearing just beyond those 
trees,” he said. “Campfires and horse dung all over the place. Looks like they’ve 
just moved out. They can’t be far.” 

Maggie nodded. After another minute, they headed down the path again. Their 
step was slower this time, but they soon came across the abandoned campsite. A 
much wider path, clearly distinguishable as a road with wheel ruts on either side, 
led out of the clearing. On another side, a similar road headed out. 

“Which one?” Maggie asked, gesturing toward the roads. 

Nicolas didn’t hesitate, but walked toward the first. “This one,” he said. 
“They’re very close. I can hear them.” 

Maggie shook her head and followed him, Bear at her heels. In a short time 
she thought she heard voices, and before long, she clearly recognized the sounds 
of horses, wagons, and shouts. Bear began to grunt as he caught the scent of the 
camp ahead. 

A sudden cracking noise interrupted Maggie’s walk, and a small figure fell in 
a shower of leaves from the overhanging tree branches. Maggie jumped back 



with a startled cry. The creature had nearly landed on top of her. With her heart 
still thudding in her chest, she broke into laughter at the sight that met her eyes. 
A boy, no more than four or five years old, stood in the road, holding a wooden 
sword. Dark eyes glowered out of a round, dirty face. The boy wore trousers that 
had once been white, and a green vest without any buttons that exposed a bare 
chest. 

Maggie moved toward him. The child’s skinny arm lifted the wooden sword 
defensively. He snarled like a fox. Suddenly his eyes grew large, and he stepped 
back. Maggie felt the massive form of Bear just behind her. She reached up a 
hand to touch the animal’s head, and held out another hand toward the boy. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “See? He won’t hurt you.” 

The boy lowered his sword apprehensively, eyeing Maggie and Bear with 
evident suspicion. His feet remained rooted to the road. 

“Would you like to pet him?” Maggie asked, stepping even closer to Bear to 
demonstrate the absence of danger. 

Curiosity overcame the child’s caution. He took three hesitant steps forward. 
Then, throwing caution to the wind, he let his sword drop limply to his side as he 
trotted happily forward and reached out to touch Bear’s nose. 

Bear licked the boy’s hand with his long, rough tongue. The child laughed. 
His laugh was musical and free of fear, and Maggie melted under his charm. She 
crouched down beside him and laughed with delight as his giggles erupted under 
the force of Bear’s sniffing nose and wet tongue. 

Nicolas’s voice broke through Maggie’s reverie, coming from somewhere 
oddly far off. 

“Don’t look now, Maggie,” he said, “but you’re surrounded.” 

She jerked her head up, and her mouth dropped open at the sight of the people 
standing silently all around. They stood on the road and in the midst of the trees, 
at least twenty of them, dressed in ragged, brilliantly coloured skirts and vests 
and head scarves. Men and women both wore earrings and necklaces, and the 
women wore loose bracelets. Their hair was long and dark and curly, and they 



held weapons of many shapes and sizes in their hands. 

Maggie shivered suddenly. Had she been an enemy of the Gypsies, she would 
not have stood a chance. 

Her eyes skirted past the dark, unfamiliar faces to Nicolas. He was standing 
next to a tall, big-chested man with a black beard and long, curly hair. 

The tall man motioned with his hand. Maggie heard a rushing sound as fifteen 
or so daggers and swords were tucked into homemade sheaths and sashes. She 
stood awkwardly to her feet as the little boy happily skipped to the side of the 
tall man next to Nicolas. Bear nudged her arm comfortingly. 

Nicolas held out his hand. Maggie left Bear’s side, walking past the eyes that 
silently followed her down the wheel-rutted road. She stepped up to Nicolas and 
took his hand. He presented her to the tall man with a bow. 

“My friend, Maggie,” he said. 

The tall man cocked his head in question. “Is that all the name she’s got?” 

Nicolas nodded. “In Bryllan there might be more,” he said. “But here she’s 
only Maggie.” 

The tall man seemed pleased by the answer. He bowed his head politely. 

“And I am only the Major,” he said. He spread his hands out to encompass the 
still-silent individuals in the road. “These are my Gypsies. We haven’t got much, 
but we’ll share it with you for as long as you like.” 

Maggie smiled. Her voice expressed gratitude and relief. 

“Thank you,” she said. Before she could say more, the Major turned and 
walked down the road, the little boy clinging to his hand and jabbering excitedly. 
The silence of the crowd broke as the air filled with laughter and talk. Nicolas 
walked at Maggie’s side with a proud little smile. 

They soon arrived at a place in the road where horses impatiently stamped and 
tugged at reins held by children on brightly decorated wagons. The horses were 
shaggy, small, and strong, with broad backs and light-stepping feet. Their manes 
were long and unkempt, but their eyes shone brightly, and the wagon wheels 
rocked as they strained at their bonds. 



The Gypsies climbed aboard their wagons. Some reclaimed the reins from 
their children. At the front of the caravan, the Major stood on the driver’s seat of 
a wagon painted red and yellow. Beside him, a teenage boy smoking a pipe held 
the reins and waited. Nicolas climbed into the back of the wagon and pulled 
Maggie in after him. 

They moved quickly to the front, where they could see the road and the pipe¬ 
smoking boy and the Major standing precariously on the seat. 

The Major shouted and Maggie heard a chorus of answering shouts from all 
around. He raised his bare arm and held it high in the air for a moment, bringing 
it down with a cry of, “Move out!” 

The wagon lurched forward as the pipe-smoker lashed the reins on the horses’ 
backs. They pulled with a jubilant toss of their heads. The jangling sounds of 
wagons on the move echoed through the trees. 

The Major took his seat, his broad back blocking the view of the road. Maggie 
settled back into the wagon, leaning against a wooden cupboard with a sigh. 

Nicolas pushed past a worn green blanket that divided the wagon into two 
compartments and motioned for Maggie to follow. In the back of the wagon, 
three bunks were built into the sides: two on the left, one on the right. Nicolas 
pointed to the single bunk. 

“There you go,” he said. “Sleep all you like. And look.” He snatched up a 
plump pillow and threw it at Maggie. “Feather pillows. Just like I told you.” 

“Won’t the Major mind?” Maggie asked as she caught the pillow and let her 
weary body settle onto the bunk. 

“Of course not!” Nicolas scoffed. “Anyway, I asked him already. This is your 
bed for the rest of the trip, so long as you want it.” 

He turned and positioned himself at the back door, ready to leap out into the 
dusty road. He turned his curly head back to smile reassuringly. “Good rest, 
Maggie.” 

With that, he was gone. Maggie was left with the rocking of the wagon and 
the lull of the noises outside. She pulled her tattered shoes off her feet for the 



first time since she had arrived in Calai, swung her feet up on the bed, and laid 
back slowly, letting herself sink into the softness. 

Before she knew her eyes were shut, she was asleep. 

* * * 

It was dark inside the wagon. Maggie sat up and wondered for a moment 
where she was. Outside she heard the sound of voices. 

She felt around on the floor for her shoes, and soon gave up. The air was still 
warm despite the night. She groped her way to the door and pushed it open, 
stumbling into the open air. The ground was hard and cool under her bare feet. 
The air felt open and sweet after the closeness of the wagon. 

Traces of firelight illuminated the shadowed wagon and made its colours 
dance, aided by the distant moon shining into the clearing. The caravan was 
arranged in a circle, with the wagons sitting end to end to form a wall of wood 
and harnesses. Here and there a campfire burned beside individual wagons. In 
the center of the circle, a large bonfire blazed. 

Maggie thought she could see Nicolas’s slim form in the silhouettes around 
the fire. She moved toward him. Before she had quite joined those seated around 
the fire, Nicolas jumped to his feet. He stood with his back to the flames, voice 
rising. Maggie slipped into the circle, sitting cross-legged in listening silence. 
The little boy from the road, now wearing a long cotton shirt, spotted her and 
plopped himself onto her lap. His fingers twined in her sleeve as he listened, 
wide-eyed, to Nicolas’s story. 

“The creature was so close I could feel its breath through the floorboards,” 
Nicolas said. “I took all the matches I could find and climbed up on deck. There 
it was, staring at me, with its horrible green breath and glowing eyes. It took one 
look at me and roared like a lion. It shook the whole ship.” 

The little boy huddled closer to Maggie. She put her arms around him as she 
watched Nicolas. 



“I turned and ran for the ropes,” Nicolas said. 

“Were you scared?” interrupted a boy of about eleven. 

Nicolas drew himself up to his full height and did his best to look offended. “1 
am never scared,” he said haughtily. “1 used my head—and 1 knew that 1 would 
be at better advantage in the rigging than on deck with the monster.” 

The boy nodded apologetically. Nicolas continued. 

“1 hung high above the raging sea. The wind tore at my clothes and the 
monster paced on the deck below.” 

Maggie hid a smile in the little boy’s hair. Her own memory recalled a calm 
sea. She had, after all, been out on it. 

“My eyes fell on a dry pile of rope right next to the beast,” Nicolas went on. “1 
reached for my matches—struck one. But the match would not burn! 1 threw it 
from me and lit another... and another... and another!” His voice dropped nearly 
to a whisper. Maggie leaned forward with the rest of the crowd to hear him. 
“Still, they would not light. And then at last, one match caught! But even as 1 
prepared to throw it, the mast on which 1 perched swayed and cracked. The 
monster had attacked from below! 1 lost my footing. I fell!” 

Maggie was holding her breath. The little boy’s fingers dug into her wrists. 

“Down, down 1 plunged, until I reached out and grabbed a rope! Saved! 1 
swung out like a bird over the ocean, flying in the wind, and then back over the 
ship once more.” 

The eleven-year-old once again failed to contain himself. “What happened to 
the match?” he asked. 

The question derailed Nicolas for half a second. He made a comical picture, 
posed dramatically with the fire raging behind him, quite unsure of what to say. 

“What match?” he asked. 

“The one you lit before you fell,” the boy prompted. 

“Oh, the match. The match had fallen from my fingers when the mast gave 
way beneath me. It flew down through the tangle of rigging and landed in the 
midst of the ropes. As 1 swung back over the ship, 1 was greeted by the terrifying 



sight of flames licking up the wood.” 

“But you weren’t afraid?” came the voice again. 

“Of course not!” Nicolas frowned at the boy. “Where was I?” 

“Swinging over the terrifying flames,” Maggie spoke up. Nicolas turned to 
her, noticing her for the first time. Maggie smiled. 

“We assume you mean that the flames were terrifying to the beast... since 
you, as you said, were not afraid,” she said. To her surprise, a brilliant smile lit 
Nicolas’s face. He laughed. 

“Come up here, Maggie,” he said. “Come on!” 

Voices rose in general accord. Maggie removed the little one from her lap, 
stood, and joined Nicolas in front of the fire where she waited self-consciously 
as Nicolas picked up the narrative. In less than a minute her attention had gone 
from the audience back to Nicolas, as the heat of the fire brought back the 
memories. For a moment her mind left the Gypsy camp altogether and returned 
to the little wooden boat out on the sea. She felt the hot wind of the explosion on 
her face, heard the deafening silence that overwhelmed all noise for a split 
second afterwards; and then she heard the cries of the seagulls and the voice 
calling to her from the water. 

Pieces of Nicolas’s retelling pulled her back to the present, but now she had 
no fear of the audience. 

“The black waters washed over my head,” he said. “As I fought my way to the 
surface I heard a sound.” 

Maggie cut him off, and he fell silent before her. “The ship exploded like a 
dying star,” she said. “In the moments that followed, all that could be heard was 
silence. The waves still moved, and the sea gulls still cried, but I could hear 
nothing.” 

“I swam through the waters,” Nicolas said, quietly. 

“... and I thought of how my friend must have perished. I bowed my head and 
cried, and the gulls sang a mourning song over my head. And then a new sound 
broke through my silence. I heard my name being called.” 



“She reached for me and dragged me into the boat,” Nicolas finished. 

“We let the waves carry us as we watched the last burning remnants of the 
ship,” Maggie said. 

“And that,” Nicolas said with a flourish, “is how 1—we—defeated the shadow 
creature.” 

Maggie was delighted when the audience clapped in appreciation. The Major 
jumped to his feet and put his arm around Nicolas’s shoulders. 

“Well,” he said. “Who knew we had such heroes among us? And such good 
storytellers. They are welcome by our fire any day!” Maggie saw the respect in 
his eyes as he looked at her. 

Nicolas and Maggie returned to their places in the circle. Someone slapped 
Nicolas on the back, and the little boy climbed back into Maggie’s lap. 

“And now we shall have another story!” the Major said. “Peter! Will you tell 
us the story of the apple barrels?” 

The pipe-smoking boy shook his head in amusement. “No, sir, Major,” he 
said. “1 will let that story rest until it becomes new again... or until a new story 
comes my way!” 

The Major chuckled. “All right, then. Marja! Tell us a tale of the old days.” 

This request was met with a chorus of encouragement. 

“Yes, Marja!” 

“Tell us of the birds, Marja.” 

The Major sat down. A tall, willowy girl rose from the audience to take her 
place before the bonfire. She wore a long, crimson skirt that ended just above her 
bare feet. A red scarf adorned her head, tying at the nape of her neck and trailing 
down her back along with her black hair, which curled and fell nearly to her 
waist. Maggie didn’t think she could be more than seventeen years old, but the 
smile that played on her face spoke of confidence and beauty and a half-hidden 
strangeness that intrigued all who looked on it. 

She moved with the bewitching grace of a dancer as she spoke. Maggie cast a 
glance at Nicolas and saw that he was watching with rapt attention. 



“Long ago,” Marja began, “when every man in the world was a wanderer, and 
all peoples of the earth were free, there was one who called himself Rinco. He 
was the father of my own people, who are called the People of the Sky because 
of their friendship with the birds. This friendship began with Rinco, and this was 
the way of it. 

“It came about that as Rinco wandered in the green forests of the earth, he saw 
a great flock flying overhead, toward the southern reaches of the world. It was 
not his way to let any pass by without sharing with him what news they had, so 
he determined to speak with the birds. He climbed up into the highest tree and 
called to them by name: 

‘“Ho eagle! Ho dove! Ho nightingale and wild goose! Won’t you wait and 
speak with me? 1 wish to know where you fly, and what is the news that carries 
you so far from your homes?’ 

“But the birds paid him no heed: all except the raven, who was angered that 
Rinco would try to stop him in flight. He screamed at Rinco and flew in his face, 
and scratched him from his eyebrow to his jaw, so that Rinco was blinded in one 
eye. For this reason the People of the Sky have no friendship with the raven, 
though they respect him. He is one of the lords of the sky although he is cruel. 

“At last it came to Rinco to try and call to the birds in their own language, and 
so he listened closely for their cries and tried to imitate them. But the best he 
could do was to whistle, long and low, and he clung to the top of the tree and 
whistled, while the flock of birds darkened the sky with their numbers. 

“Near the end of this great flock flew the sparrows, innocent children among 
the lords of the sky. The sparrows heard the whistle and took pity on Rinco, for 
they saw that the raven had marked him. And so three of them stopped their 
flying, and lighted in the tree where Rinco waited to talk with them. 

‘“Where do you fly in such great numbers?’ Rinco asked. 

“‘We fly to the southernmost part of the world,” the smallest sparrow 
answered. 

“‘And what news carries you so far from your homes?’ Rinco asked. 



‘“News of the King,’ said the next to oldest sparrow. 

‘“Tell me of this king,’ Rinco said, ‘for 1 have never heard his name spoken 
before. Is he of the lords of the sky—a bird, as you are?’ 

“‘Nay, son of men,’ said the oldest sparrow. ‘He is surely a lord of the sky, as 
he is the lord of all the earth, and all the stars above it. But he is not like us. He is 
the Heart of the World. There is none like him, in earth or in heaven. ’ 

“‘He is the sun-king, and the moon-king, and all-the-stars-king, and he shines 
like them all together,’ said the next to oldest sparrow. 

“‘Has he sent for you?’ Rinco asked. 

“The youngest sparrow shook its head sadly. ‘No one has spoken to the King 
in many years,’ it said. ‘But we have heard a rumour that he has come to the 
deepest south, and so we go there to meet him.’ 

“‘And must I stay here while such a man is waiting to be met?’ cried Rinco in 
dismay. ‘Take me with you, dear friends, and I will do whatever you ask.’ 

“The oldest sparrow thought for a long moment. Then he said, ‘We sparrows 
are not the wisest of the birds. Yet you spoke with us, and not with Master Owl. 
Nor are we the grandest, but you were not ashamed to be seen with us while 
Master Eagle flew by. And we are not the most valiant, not bold or strong like 
Master Raven, and yet you ask us for favour. And so we will grant it, because 
you have honoured us. We ask only that you promise us your friendship forever, 
and the friendship of your children to ours.’ 

‘“I grant your request with all of my heart,’ Rinco answered. 

“‘Then we will take you with us,’ said the sparrows. ‘In a few moments you 
will see us again. When you do, whistle for us as you did before.’ 

“Then the sparrows lifted up into the air and were lost in the great flock 
overhead. Rinco saw them soon returning, a great number of strong birds with 
them. So he whistled, as they had said, and the birds flew down and took hold of 
him and lifted him up. They flew over the green forests of the earth, and over the 
southern sea, into the deepest south. There at last their flight was ended. They 
came to rest on an ice island at the edge of the earth, where the sun shone only 



dimly. 

“There they waited for the King to come, but alas, the rumours were false. 
Long they waited. Rinco was kept warm by the feathers of the geese and fed by 
the skill of the fisher hawks, until at last the birds determined to make their 
journey home. So they lifted Rinco up once more and flew back over the 
southern sea, over the green forests of the earth, and they set him down in the top 
of the tree where first they had met him. 

“Rinco climbed down and began once more to wander, as his people always 
had done and would do forever after. The time came when he took a wife who 
bore him children, and he taught them to greet the birds whenever they met. 
Some say it is the People of the Sky who have kept the Gypsies free, for 
whenever they witness the flight of the birds, they cannot bear the thought of 
bondage under the Empire. So they keep all the Gypsies longing to wander. 

“Every year the birds fly south, for they remember that once the King was to 
meet them there, and they hope that one day he will come. All of Rinco’s life he 
would climb to the top of the tallest tree in the season of the great flight. He 
would watch the birds fly past, and he would greet them and dream of the 
deepest south and the time he spent there. 

“And when he came down from the tree, his children would sometimes hear 
him say, ‘He is the sun-king, and the moon-king, and all-the-stars king, and he 
shines like them all together.’” 

The little boy had fallen asleep in Maggie’s lap. She carried him to his caravan 
thoughtfully and retired to her own bed full of thoughts of birds, and of Gypsies, 
and of a king who shone like the stars. 



Chapter 5 
A Decision is Made 


Once again I have been thinking of the day of his return. I will not be here to 
see it, I know that well. I must pass through the borders of the world and join my 
exiled Master. When I do, light shall be my companion again, for the Blackness 
has no place outside this universe. When I have passed beyond the sky I will not 
spare much thought for this earth, where now I sit by the dying embers of last 
night’s fire and write. 

Yet it troubles me to think that I will be forgotten to this world, for I have loved 
it, though it bears no love for me. I leave this journal, then, for those children oj 
men who will one day be; and I hope that they will remember me. 

My name is Aneryn. I am a Poet, and I am a Prophet. I fought beside the King 
in the Great War. The Brethren of the Earth—spirits of wind and tree and beast, 
of water and of fire—fought alongside me. There were men on our side as well. 
Few they were, and weak, as I am, but nobility and courage were in their hearts. 
This skeletal world without a heart and without flesh does not know what it 
means to feel courage, or to feel love. They, my sword brothers, knew. And 1 
know. I alone know. 

In the end the heart of the world was broken. The King took himself away. He 
took the faithful children of men with him, beyond the sky, to the kingdoms oj 
light. The Earth Brethren were left alone. They continued to battle the Blackness, 
but they were overcome quickly by the strength of the enemy. They would have 
gone with the King if it had been permitted them, but they are bound to the 
Seventh World and cannot leave it. I know not where they are now. They live still, 
I believe, but as captives. They wait for the day of his return. 

I alone remain of all the hosts of the King. I watched as my sword brothers 
and my Lord passed through the sky circle into the kingdoms of light, but their 



path was denied me. I was left here, for it is not good that the earth forget 
completely. Someone must remain who remembers. Iam that one. 

I write these things, so that the world can never really forget. Those who care 
to look will find the truth. When I am finished and my pen is at last run dry, then 
I will lie down and let my wounds drain me of life. 

And I, too, will journey beyond the sky. 

* * * 

The Major’s Gypsies were on the move once more. Nicolas sat on the driver’s 
seat of the Major’s wagon. Peter the Pipe-Smoker rode a shaggy little mare at the 
back of the caravan, and the Major, having declared an itching for a good walk, 
kept up a powerful stride next to a wagon further back. 

Maggie sat on her bunk and rode with the back door open so that she could 
see out. She watched as the Major stretched out his arms so that Tiny Paul, 
Maggie’s four-year-old friend, could climb up on his shoulders. Together they 
strode along: the Major, with a heavy sword swinging at his side, and Paul, 
waving his wooden one furiously. 

The wagon bumped and jolted over the ruts in the road, and Maggie sighed 
with contentment as she leaned against the wall. A flock of birds burst suddenly 
from the trees and flew, cackling, over the heads of the Gypsy band. Maggie 
heard a long, high whistle rise from one of the wagons. It was the second time 
she had heard such a sound that morning. The first time, Nicolas had explained 
that Marja was hailing the birds. 

Maggie stood unsteadily, taking a moment to get her balance in the rocking 
wagon, and then pushed aside the green blanket. She stumbled past the 
cupboards and climbed onto the driver’s seat beside Nicolas. They sat in happy 
silence, rumbling down the road at the head of the Gypsy band. 

The voices of the Major and Tiny Paul mingled with the sounds of horses and 
wagons as they sang a raucous song at the top of their lungs. Maggie grinned at 



the sound, then turned to Nicolas. 

“Why do they call him the Major?” she asked. 

“He was in the High Police,” Nicolas said with an ironic grin. “Not a very 
respectable position for a Gypsy. Members of the Wandering Race are not 
usually drafted into the Emperor’s service.” 

“Was he really a major then?” Maggie asked. 

Nicolas shook his head. “No,” he said. “1 can’t be sure—Gypsy stories get a 
little tangled with time—but I don’t believe he belonged to the police more than 
a week. Just long enough to make him the butt of many a fireside joke.” 

“They seem to respect him,” Maggie said. 

“Oh yes,” Nicolas said. “Yes, they respect him. He’s like a father to them. It’s 
been a while since anyone made fun of him. He laughs at the police just as hard 
as the rest.” 

“Have you known him a long time?” Maggie asked. 

Nicolas was silent for a moment, and then he said, “Yes.” 

Maggie knew that she was prying, but another question came almost without 
her bidding it. “Are you a Gypsy?” 

He sighed quietly and did not look at her. “Half,” he said at last. “Actually, if 
it weren’t for my gift of hearing, I’d have grown up in a respectable Midland 
home like you did.” 

Maggie didn’t bother to correct him, as memories of the Orphan House with 
its high iron gates filled her mind. She didn’t prompt him again, but Nicolas had 
decided to talk. 

“My father was a Gypsy,” he said, “but a Galcic family adopted him when he 
was a boy. My mother was Midlandish.” Something in his face softened. “She 
was a good lady,” he said, “but she died when I was six. Scarlet fever. My 
father... well, he left before I was two. I don’t remember him.” 

“I’m sorry,” Maggie said softly. Nicolas didn’t seem to hear her. 

“My mother’s family was going to take me back to Bryllan, but some of them 
had an idea that I was crazy. See, when I was little I thought everyone could hear 



things like 1 could. Animals, and babies, you know. So I would tell people, and 
they all decided 1 was a little off in the head. One night 1 heard my mother’s 
sister—she was a mean old lady—talking about putting me in an Orphan House 
in Londren.” 

He shivered, too preoccupied with his own thoughts to see the look on 
Maggie’s face. “You have no idea what that meant to me,” he said. “1 had seen 
Orphan Houses in Galce, and there is no nightmare that could have been worse. 
You don’t know what it was like.” 

Maggie said nothing. 

“So 1 ran off, through the streets in the city where 1 was—I don’t even know 
where. I got lost in the city, and an old Gypsy woman found me. She took me on 
the road with her. 1 lived with the Gypsies until I was thirteen, and then 1 started 
wandering on my own. 1 found Bear, and 1 learned to like living by myself.” 

“But you seem so happy here,” Maggie said. 

Nicolas nodded and smiled wryly. “Thing is, even the Gypsies think I’m a bit 
crazy. I don’t really fit in here, Maggie. But you’re right—when I’m here, I’m 
happy. At least for the first while.” 

They were silent for a long time, and then Maggie asked, “What happened to 
the old woman who took you with her?” 

“She’s dead,” Nicolas said. “She was the Major’s mother.” 

Before anything more could be said, Nicolas pulled up on the reins and 
signaled to the caravan to halt. The Major strode forward to see what the hold-up 
was, handing Tiny Paul to Maggie as he joined Nicolas. 

A dead deer lay in the road, and a flock of ravens picked at the remains. The 
largest, an enormous black bird, opened its mouth and cawed. Its malevolent 
stare was fixed on the caravan, and Maggie shivered. 

Nicolas jumped down from the driver’s seat, and he and the Major approached 
the carcass, throwing a few stones to get rid of the birds. The large raven flew 
onto a branch overhead and sat watching. 

Peter rode up to the front of the caravan, his pipe hanging from his mouth, his 



brown head wreathed in smoke. 

“Any meat worth saving?” he asked, taking his pipe in one hand. 

“No,” the Major said. “Doesn’t look to be safe eating. We’ll have to get it out 
of the road.” 

Peter called for rope, and Marja appeared at the front of the caravan with a 
long coil. As the men tied the deer to the saddle of Peter’s shaggy mare, Maggie 
saw Marja’s face go pale. She followed the Gypsy girl’s gaze to the raven on the 
overhanging branch. 

Slowly, Marja let out a long, eerie whistle. The raven ruffled its feathers and 
did not move. Maggie thought she saw Marja’s face turn even whiter. 

As Peter’s horse hauled the deer carcass out of the road, the Major came back 
to his wagon and reached for Tiny Paul. Maggie handed the child over. She 
heard Marja say in a low voice, 

“The raven’s a bad omen. He ought to move on with the dead. Yet he stays 
and watches us.” 

The Major looked over his shoulder uneasily at the huge black bird. It had not 
moved from its perch. With little conviction, he said, “It’s just a bird, Marja.” 

“It’s a sign,” Marja insisted. “And not a good one. It’s an omen of death. The 
scavenger waits for carrion when he sees danger approaching.” 

Maggie found her eyes drawn to the raven. Once again she shivered. Marja’s 
worries were nothing but superstition, yet the bird frightened her somehow. 
There was something familiar about it, as though she had seen it in a nightmare. 

Peter and Nicolas returned from disposing of the deer. Peter re-lit his pipe and 
headed for the back of the caravan, Marja disappeared into a wagon, and the 
Major again walked with Tiny Paul on his shoulders. But something had 
changed; Maggie could feel it. The Major did not pick up his song, and Nicolas 
did not continue his stories. 

An ominous cloud had fallen over the Gypsy band, and the raven left its 
branch and followed the wagons. 



Eva Cook wanted very much to be happy. She had cause to be: Pat was 
coming home. She would be back in Londren within two days. It had been 
months since the young woman had left for Cryneth to work as a seamstress for 
an acting troupe—an unusual occupation, but one that suited Pat well. 

But Mrs. Cook was worried. There had been no letter from Maggie yet. She 
had received the mail every day with a thrilling heart, but there was nothing. She 
had chided herself time and again for worrying. Pat habitually went for weeks 
without writing, and Mrs. Cook had not worried then. 

Maggie had not been gone long. She was busy; she had probably forgotten all 
about writing. 

So Mrs. Cook told herself, but she continued to worry, and brood, and frown. 
An idea was beginning to shape itself in her mind: that when Pat arrived, the two 
of them would go to Pravik and find Maggie. Everything would be fine, of 
course. But Maggie would be glad to see them anyhow. 

The fact was, deep inside, Mrs. Cook was sure that everything was not fine. 

Mrs. Cook stared through the steam rising from her teacup to the little pile of 
letters on the table in front of her. She mentally went through the pile again. A 
bill, from the coal seller. A letter addressed to her husband, Charles Cook, dead 
of a heart attack fifteen years earlier. The letter came from a Londren club that 
Charles had sometimes patronized; she had sent letters back to them before with 
the word “Deceased” written on them in big black letters, but evidently someone 
at the club didn’t consider death an obstacle when it came to soliciting money. 
And there was a stiff little packet addressed to the yellow house at the end of the 
street. 

Mrs. Cook sipped her tea slowly and looked out the kitchen window at the 
cold drizzle. It would be a miserable walk to the yellow house to deliver the 
misdirected letter, but it was better than sitting around doing nothing. She 
finished her tea, stood up, and took the packet from the bottom of the pile. 



She pulled on her dull blue cloak and boots and opened the front door. The 
hinge squealed loudly as the door opened on a grey, puddled street. Mrs. Cook 
made a face at the weather as she stepped ponderously down the three front 
steps. She reached the bottom and looked up the street. Her heart caught for a 
moment and refused to beat. 

A very tall man was walking through the rain toward her, carrying a girl in his 
arms. His step was purposeful and strong, and Mrs. Cook knew that she had seen 
him walking just that way before. She knew his stride, his form, his way of 
holding his head up. 

But it was impossible. 

He stopped three feet away from her. His blue eyes, set in a face older and 
more lined than she remembered, spoke a thousand words. He bowed his head 
slightly, every inch a gentleman. He had always been a gentleman. His sideburns 
were grey, though the hair that curled under his ears was still dark blond. 

She tore her eyes away from his face and looked at the girl. She was pale, her 
eyes closed. Mrs. Cook might have thought her dead except that she could see 
her breathing. The girl’s dress was black with a tartan skirt of red, white, and 
black—she came from the Northern Highlands. Her arms were twisted behind 
her. 

Lord Robert’s voice, low and urgent, broke through the rainy stillness. “We 
need your help, Eva. I’m not welcome here, 1 know. But look at this girl and tell 
me you can turn us away.” 

She wanted to tell him to get away, to turn back down the street and disappear 
in the rain and never come back. But in spite of herself, her eyes went back to 
the girl’s face. There was something there that pleaded silently for help, and 
something else... something that shook Mrs. Cook with the force of old longing 
suddenly revived. She realized with a start that the girl’s hands were chained. 

Mrs. Cook took a step back, and then turned from the pair in the street and 
climbed the steps to her house. She pushed the door open, and stood frozen for a 
moment in the doorway. Leaning on the door frame wearily, she turned her face 



back to the laird. 

“Come in,” she said. 

Lord Robert stooped as he awkwardly maneuvered through the door. He 
moved straight to the couch by the fire and laid the girl down gently. Mrs. Cook 
stood in the kitchen doorway and watched as the laird sank down onto his knees 
beside the couch and leaned wearily against it. He closed his eyes for a moment 
before looking up at his hostess. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

She nodded and then gestured toward the girl. “Who...?” 

“Her name is Virginia Ramsey,” he said. “She is the granddaughter of a tenant 
farmer on my land.” He sighed deeply, and his eyes went back to the figure on 
the couch. “She fainted some miles back,” he said. “Of weariness, 1 suppose. 
We’ve been three days on the road, walking and riding and walking again.” His 
voice trailed off. “1 won’t lie to you, Evie... it’s Mrs. Cook now, isn’t it? That’s 
what the postmaster told me.” He saw her slight nod of acknowledgment and 
asked, “Is Mr. Cook at home?” 

“He’s passed on,” Mrs. Cook said. “Some fifteen years ago.” 

Lord Robert nodded. “I’m sorry to hear it. He was a good man?” 

“Very,” Mrs. Cook said. There was a note of rebuke in her voice. He heard it 
and understood. It had been a long time since she had thought of Lord Robert 
Sinclair as a good man. 

“You were beginning to tell me something,” she prompted. 

“There are High Police after us,” he said. “Your hospitality to us is kind, but 
not advantageous to you. We’ll move on again if you wish. Only let us stay until 
Virginia has some strength back.” 

“Those irons?” Mrs. Cook asked, gesturing at the chains. 

Lord Robert’s face flushed with anger. “The gentility of the High Police,” he 
said. “How anyone could think it necessary to chain a blind girl... I tried to get 
them off, but they’re fine pieces of iron. I could do nothing without attracting 
attention. There were High Police all over the roads. I couldn’t risk taking her to 



a locksmith.” 

“There’s a locksmith five blocks from here,” Mrs. Cook said. “He’s a good 
man. He won’t be into the shop till noon today, but you can fetch him then.” 

Lord Robert said, “It may not be wise for me to show my face. I already fear 
what asking for you at the post might have done.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Cook said, flustered. “I’ll go after him myself, then.” 

Her face paled slightly as Lord Robert’s words sank in. Was her past 
involvement with the laird to be her undoing now? It had already taken Maggie 
away from her. 

“Why did you come here?” she asked, suddenly angry. 

“I didn’t know where else to turn,” he said. “I found myself in Londren and 
realized I couldn’t run forever. My society ‘friends’ would have turned me in to 
the police.” 

His weary blue eyes looked straight into hers, catching her off guard. “I was 
despairing, and your name came to me like an arrow. I went to the postmaster 
and asked after you, and the man knew you personally. Well enough to know 
that you were the Eva Brown I asked for. I know you do not think kindly of me, 
but in heaven’s name, Eva, I didn’t know where else to go.” 

“That seems to happen a lot lately,” Mrs. Cook muttered bitterly. “Dan Seaton 
slept in this very house just over a week ago.” 

Excitement suddenly animated the laird’s face. “He came here?” he asked. 
“Where is he now?” 

“He’s dead,” Mrs. Cook said. “Died in that room behind you.” 

The unexpected news checked Lord Robert’s enthusiasm, if only for a 
moment. “Did he bring anything with him?” 

Mrs. Cook sat down in the high-backed chair near the fire. “He did. A scroll, 
all written up in some ancient tongue.” 

The laird rose to his feet. “Do you have it?” he asked. 

Mrs. Cook pulled herself up on her own feet, her height dwarfed by the laird. 
“No,” she said sharply. “I don’t deal in mysteries anymore, Lord Robert. I 



haven’t done so for forty years. The thing is far from here now, where its curse 
can’t touch me.” 

Lord Robert sank back down to the floor, but he was quiet only for a moment. 
Then he said abruptly, “Can you truly have turned your back on everything we 
lived for? Did the scroll do nothing to you when you saw it? My housekeeper 
said it was very old. Think what it might have contained!” 

“I don’t care to know,” Mrs. Cook said. 

“Daniel came to me with the scroll,” Lord Robert said, “and the fool of a 
woman who keeps my house turned him away. Do you know what I did when I 
heard of it? I went back to our old council room. Do you remember the journal 
Huss began to translate in the last days? It’s still there! Don’t you remember, 
Eva, how the lore of old days just seemed to come to us, as though it wanted us 
to find it? And now it is coming to us again, calling us again!” 

“Let it call,” Mrs. Cook said. “It shall have no answer from me.” 

Lord Robert did not seem to hear her, but went on. “And it’s not only the 
scroll. Do you see this girl, Eva? Do you sense the way the air changes when she 
comes near? She is Gifted.” 

“As Evelyn was Gifted?” Mrs. Cook said. Her eyes flashed with anger. 
“Evelyn, who destroyed us all?” 

“Our own foolishness destroyed us,” Lord Robert said. “Not Evelyn.” 

“No?” Mrs. Cook said. “Do you still defend her? After everything that 
happened, can you still be so blind? We tried to reach into another world, and 
that world would have taken our very souls if we’d let it. As Evelyn let it.” 

With those words she turned and stalked into the kitchen, leaving the laird 
alone with Virginia. 

An hour later, when Mrs. Cook could bring herself to leave the laird of 
Angslie unsupervised in her house, she went after the locksmith. He was a man 
of average height, with copper hair, a hooked nose, and a very discreet tongue. 
His name was Benjamin Warne. 

He took in the scene without a word and set to work at Virginia’s shackles. 



They were off in the space of thirty minutes, and he held the iron chains up with 
disdain. 

“If 1 were you,” he said to Lord Robert, “I should take these out and bury 
them somewhere away from here. If I’m not mistaken, there are High Police 
inquiring for you all over the city.” 

A quick glance passed between Lord Robert and Mrs. Cook. It did not go 
unnoticed by Benjamin Warne. Lord Robert reached into his waistcoat pocket 
and pulled out sufficient funds to pay for the locksmith’s service, and extra to 
keep his tongue. 

Warne waved the money away. “No,” he said. “I’ll not accept money for a job 
compassion would have bound me to do. Take care of the girl; her skin is badly 
torn. And don’t fear for my silence... that cannot be bought, but my words will 
not bring chains on her again, or on you.” 

They thanked him profusely. When he was gone, they heard a sound in the 
sitting room. Virginia was awake. 

Lord Robert rushed to her as Mrs. Cook fetched water to bathe Virginia’s 
wrists. When she returned, she knelt down and gently began to clean the 
wounds. As the locksmith had said, the skin had torn deeply and painfully, and 
the iron soot had worked its way into the raw flesh. Virginia winced with pain as 
Mrs. Cook worked, but said nothing. 

When dry blood had turned the water to rust, Mrs. Cook sent Lord Robert 
upstairs in search of a balm. Before he returned, Virginia spoke. 

“I don’t know who you are,” she said, “but your hands are very gentle. Thank 
you.” 

Something about the simplicity of the thanks and the way that Virginia’s eyes 
stared into nothing when she spoke brought Mrs. Cook to tears. 

“No, dear,” she said. “No, no, there’s nothing to thank me for.” 

Virginia’s hands reached hesitantly for Mrs. Cook, and the elderly woman 
allowed the young one’s fingers to trace the lines and wrinkles of her face. The 
fingers met with tears, and Virginia smiled tenderly. 



“Is it for me you are crying?” she asked. “Or for something else?” 

Mrs. Cook nodded and took the searching hands in her own. “For you, dear,” 
she said. 

They heard the laird’s feet pounding down the stairs, and Lord Robert 
appeared with a small bottle. Mrs. Cook took it and started to apply the ointment 
to the wounds. Virginia bit her lip and worked to hold back tears of her own. In 
moments, the stinging cream began to work its healing magic and the pain 
ceased. Mrs. Cook wrapped Virginia’s wrists in bandages and then touched the 
young woman’s cheek kindly. 

“Finished,” she announced. 

Mrs. Cook had never had children of her own, but her motherly instincts had 
not suffered for lack of use. She ordered Lord Robert to escort Virginia to the 
kitchen, where she soon laid out a hearty meal of bread, cheese and sausage from 
the cold room, and plenty of hot tea. While they ate, she bustled around the 
house: the lower room, where Old Dan had stayed, was prepared for Virginia, 
and Maggie’s room upstairs was reluctantly made ready for Lord Robert. 

When the rooms were ready, Mrs. Cook brought Virginia a clean dress of 
Maggie’s so that she could wash her travel-stained clothing. To Lord Robert’s 
chagrin, she insisted on washing his clothes as well. “I don’t care what you look 
like,” she said, handing him a nightshirt and a blanket to wear until his clothes 
were dry, “but I won’t have you smelling like last week’s rubbish while you’re in 
my house.” 

Late that night, Lord Robert left the house in slightly damp trousers and shirt, 
with a shovel and the blood-rusted shackles. He carried them down the street and 
over the fence to the yard of the yellow house, where he dug a hole under the 
shadow of a young oak tree. 

The rain had ceased earlier that evening. There was no sound in the night 
except for that of the shovel penetrating earth. Lord Robert gritted his teeth as he 
worked. Even this was too loud. What if someone in the house looked out? But 
the yellow house seemed very much asleep. The windows were dark, and no 



light or sound stirred in its bulk. 

A sufficient hole dug, Lord Robert dropped the shackles in and grimaced at 
the clanking sound they made in the darkness. He thought he heard something 
stir in the alley beyond the fence, and stood stock still while his heart beat out 
the minutes. There was nothing. 

He shoveled the dirt back quickly and spread damp oak leaves over the spot to 
disguise the newly turned earth. With that he stood tall, wiped the nervous sweat 
from his forehead, and climbed back over the fence. 

Shovel in hand, he had just started up the steps to Eva Cook’s home when he 
heard the sound of running footsteps behind him. He started to turn, his body 
unable to move with the speed he wished for. A searing pain flashed through him 
as something heavy hit below the base of his skull. He fell to the steps with a cry. 
A foot landed squarely in his back and pushed him off the steps onto the street. 
His eyes, fighting black spots as he struggled against the pain, could just make 
out a slim form standing over him, hands raised in the air with something 
clutched between them. 

The object rushed down toward him, and he heard Mrs. Cook’s door swing 
open. The elderly woman’s voice cried out, “Pat! Stop! He’s a friend!” 

And then he could not see, or hear, anything. The laird’s body lay still on the 
cobblestones as he slipped into unconsciousness. 

He awoke to the unpleasantness of smelling salts under his nose and a 
throbbing pain in the back of his head. Mrs. Cook was peering down at him with 
obvious concern while the hand of an unfamiliar young woman held the salts 
unmercifully. She was thin and dressed like a boy. As she stood, Lord Robert 
could see that she was as tall as Mrs. Cook. Her straight, dark hair was cropped 
short. In the shadows of the street, she could easily have been mistaken for a 
young man. 

Lord Robert struggled to sit up. The young woman had wandered over to the 
window and was peering out through the curtains at the street. 

“You’re all right then,” Mrs. Cook said. “I was afraid she’d killed you.” 



“Who is she?” Lord Robert asked, putting his hand behind his head to feel the 
growing lump there. “And does she have a good reason for attacking me?” 

The young woman answered his questions on her own, walking back to the 
couch with her arms folded in front of her. Her face was serious and her glare 
met the laird’s eyes dead-on. 

“My name is Patricia Black,” she said. “1 live here. And 1 had a very good 
reason for popping you. 1 thought you were the High Police.” 

The blood drained from Mrs. Cook’s face as Lord Robert quietly said, “Do 
you often have High Police sneaking around in the middle of the night?” 

“They’re on their way,” Pat said. “On my way here 1 overheard a racket at the 
postmaster’s. They’re looking for someone. You, 1 suppose, though they said 
you had a girl with you. The postmaster let it slip that you’d come here, but he 
gave them a good run around on directions. Must have felt guilty for ratting you 
out.” 

“We’ve got to get out of here,” Lord Robert said. He stood up, ignoring a 
wave of nausea that hit him at his sudden rise, and pulled his coat from the tall 
rack that stood by the door. Three long strides took him to Virginia’s door. He 
knocked loudly. 

“It’s time to go,” he said. His voice broke in mid-sentence. When he turned to 
Mrs. Cook, his face was weary. 

“You don’t know who we were,” he said. “We seemed to need help, was all. 
We left hours ago, saying something about going to the country. Cryneth. 
Understood?” 

Mrs. Cook did not even nod as she pushed into Virginia’s room to help the 
young woman get ready to leave. 

“Pat,” she called over her shoulder, “get them some food from the pantry. As 
much as they can carry.” 

Pat disappeared into the kitchen, leaving Lord Robert to pace in the living 
room, now and then going to the window to look out nervously. Pat reappeared 
just as Virginia emerged from the bedroom, guided by Mrs. Cook’s hand on her 



elbow. Pat looked the newcomer over quickly. Her eyes betrayed nothing of 
what she thought. 

The laird pulled himself up straight and looked at Pat. He’d been thinking. 

“Do you make a habit of attacking police when you see them? Wouldn’t it 
have been more effective for you to make up a story about your innocence? You 
might have had the every soldier in Midland down on you.” 

Pat looked away from him suddenly. Mrs. Cook sought to hold the young 
woman’s eyes and could not. Pat had turned her gaze to the curtains. 

“1 meant to tell you,” she said in a muffled voice, “that I’ll be going away 
again. Now.” 

“Now?” Mrs. Cook said. Her voice was beginning to shake. “You’ve only just 
come back!” 

Pat reached for the old woman and gathered her in a sudden and unexpected 
embrace. “I’ll be back soon,” she said. “But 1 can’t stay. I ran into a bit of trouble 
in Cryneth. It’s best if I lay low a few months.” 

“Oh, Pat,” Mrs. Cook said in a whisper. 

“Where’s Maggie?” Pat asked. 

“Who knows?” Mrs. Cook, said, dropping bitterly into her high-backed chair. 
“She’s gone off to Pravik, and I haven’t heard from her.” 

Lord Robert jumped on her words immediately. 

“With the scroll?” he asked. The question made no sense to Pat or to Virginia, 
who was listening to the proceedings while she leaned against the wall. Lord 
Robert dropped down to his knees beside Mrs. Cook, who looked at him 
resentfully. 

“Did she take the scroll to Pravik?” he asked. “To Huss?” 

Mrs. Cook nodded. Her eyes were full of tears, and she turned them away 
from Lord Robert. 

Pat stepped defensively toward Mrs. Cook. “What’s going on?” 

“We’ll go,” Lord Robert said, ignoring Pat. “Why not? We’ll go to Pravik. 


There’s nowhere else to go.” 



Mrs. Cook stood up abruptly and pulled her cloak around her shoulders. 

“What are you doing?” Lord Robert asked. 

“You’re right,” Mrs. Cook said, shoving one foot into a boot. “There’s 
nowhere else to go. 1 can’t stand another minute not knowing where Maggie is. 
Come on, Pat, we’re going to Pravik.” 

“You mean to say you’re coming with us?” Lord Robert asked, the beginnings 
of a smile on his face. 

“That’s what 1 said,” Mrs. Cook snapped. “Someone’s got to look after that 
girl of yours. Heaven knows you’re not qualified to do it.” 

Virginia smiled to herself, and Pat approached her. 

“Well, we may as well get ready,” she snorted. “Seeing as no one cares to ask 
what we think of all this.” 

“I’m glad for your company,” Virginia said. 

“Yes, well, 1 can’t say I’m sorry myself,” Pat answered. 

They pulled on outdoor clothes while Mrs. Cook muttered under her breath 
about temporary insanity and not knowing what she was thinking. Lord Robert 
gloated to himself. Virginia stood still against the wall, relieved that she would 
not be alone with the laird on the coming journey. 

In minutes they were out in the rainy street, leaving an empty house for the 
police to puzzle over. 



Chapter 6 

The Blackness Has Wings 


Maggie awoke to the deep sensation of fear. It seemed to her that she had been 
having a nightmare, but the memories of it had already receded into the far 
reaches of her mind. For a moment she lay awake, staring into the pitch darkness 
of the wagon. In the bunks beside her, she could hear the Major snoring lightly, 
and she could just make out the shape of Nicolas’s hand hanging down from the 
top. The inside of the wagon was familiar to her, but its familiarity refused to 
slow down the beating of her heart or bring even an ounce of comfort to stop the 
creeping of fear over her skin. She shivered. 

And then she saw it. 

The raven was perched on the foot of her bed, and it was staring at her with 
green eyes. Eyes like the death-hound. 

Maggie felt its eyes peering into her own, penetrating her courage, draining 
strength from her. She fought against the bird’s malevolent grip, even as the air 
seemed to close in around her. She could barely breathe. At last she tore her eyes 
away from its hypnotic stare, to catch sight of something in the bird’s claws. 

She gasped, air coming to her in a rush. It was the scroll. 

Her coat was hanging on a hook near the front of the wagon. Somehow the 
bird had taken the parchment from her pocket. Its black claws gripped the 
ancient paper with utmost care. Breathing hard now, with sweat gathering on her 
brow, Maggie watched as the bird’s wings stretched up and its body tensed for 
flight. 

She knew she had to grab the scroll, but she was unable to move. Her fingers 
strained against imaginary bonds as she willed herself to move, to reach for the 
scroll before it was too late. 

Suddenly, a form sprang across the wagon. Nicolas landed on the bed with his 



hands grasping the raven’s wings. 

“Quick, Maggie,” he yelled. “Get the scroll!” 

Maggie lurched forward, her immobility broken. The bird fought against 
Nicolas with all its strength, and the force of its struggle knocked him down to 
the floor of the wagon. Maggie grabbed at the scroll, crying out with pain as the 
bird’s beak speared at the skin on the back of her hand, the force of its blow 
deflected just enough to tear her skin without impaling her. She wrenched at the 
scroll and it came free from the creature’s grasp. 

Maggie scrambled to her feet and pushed her way to the front of the wagon as 
Nicolas rolled on the floor, desperate to hang on to the creature. The Major, 
awakened by Nicolas’s initial yell, let out a war-like cry just as the raven tore its 
wings from Nicolas’s grasp and flew out the back door of the wagon. 

Nicolas leaped out after the bird while the Major pulled on his tall boots. He 
ran for the front of the wagon as Maggie cried out, her voice mingling with the 
horrible caw of the raven. 

The Major emerged from the wagon to see Maggie wielding a stick, doing her 
best to beat the raven off. Nicolas, on the ground below her, threw a rock at the 
bird, only managing to clip its wing, and dropped to his knees in search of 
another missile. The Major gave a ferocious cry and grabbed his sword from its 
resting place just inside the front of the wagon. He swung out at the bird as 
Maggie ducked out of the way. The raven darted up to dodge the blow and came 
right back at Maggie again. Once more the sword cut the air, with all of the 
Major’s impressive strength behind it, enough force to split the bird in two. 
Again, the raven flew back just out of range. It cawed as one of Nicolas’s stones 
hit its neck. 

Throughout the caravan, the Gypsies awakened to the strange battle. Lights 
bobbed in the camp as stocking feet stumbled out of the wagons with many a 
sleepy exclamation in tow. Pipe-smoking Peter leapt onto his mare’s bare back, 
and the ragged pair came up beside the wagon as the Major’s sword lashed out 
again. The bird moved out of range, but this time it darted forward again almost 



instantly, headed straight for Maggie and the scroll she had tucked inside her 
shirt. She pressed against the wagon, and the Major threw himself in the way. 
The bird’s claws tore down his face, leaving bloody tracks across his forehead, 
nose, and cheek. It just missed the big man’s eyes. 

“Here, Maggie!” Peter called. Maggie launched herself off the wagon onto the 
horse’s back. Peter drew a thin sword and called out Nicolas’s name. Nicolas 
turned and caught the weapon as Peter tossed it to him. He was on the wagon 
beside the Major in an instant, slashing at the darting foe. 

From all over the caravan, the Major’s Gypsies came to witness the battle. 
They surrounded Peter and Maggie with rocks and sticks and swords in their 
hands, every one ready to take his or her own shot at the hellish creature in their 
midst. 

But the raven seemed determined to deny them the pleasure. All of a sudden, 
it pulled away from the fight and flew off like a ghost into the blackness of the 
woods. 

Deafening silence filled the clearing as the Major stood on the wagon, 
breathing hard, his sword still drawn. Nicolas crouched with his weapon at the 
ready, listening. The entire camp seemed to hold its breath. 

From somewhere far away, they heard a rushing sound. 

“What...” Maggie heard Peter say under his breath. 

The ravens exploded from the trees in a burst of wings and claws and green, 
glowing eyes, cawing and screaming. There were thirty of them at least, though 
there seemed to be hundreds, and they descended on the Gypsies like vengeful 
spirits. 

Peter wheeled his mare around and drove his heels into the animal’s side. The 
Gypsies melted away from their path as the mare fled from the scene. Behind 
them, Maggie could hear the beating of wings. She turned her head to see five 
ravens after them, low to the ground. She buried her head in Peter’s back, while 
behind her, the Gypsies attacked the birds with rocks and sticks and swords. She 
heard the birds’ unearthly screams as the Gypsies cut them out of the sky. 



On the wagon, Nicolas and the Major ducked and spun and slashed as the 
ravens flung themselves toward them. The wounds on the Major’s face ran with 
blood as wings beat on his head and shoulders. Black feathers attacked his eyes 
like fits of blindness. The cries of men and birds filled the air, mingled with the 
slashing of swords and axes and the dull thud of clubs and stones. Somewhere in 
the melee, a child’s wailing rose above the sounds of battle. 

Peter’s mare kept a frenetic rhythm as her hooves beat down the rutted road 
away from the caravan. Maggie clung to Peter’s waist as she tried to slow the 
pounding of her heart. His clothes smelled like pipe smoke. The forest flew past 
in a blur of shadows and tangled shapes. One shape took form before them, and 
Peter tensed. He pulled up on the reins. They stopped, the mare prancing with 
the suddenness of it. 

A raven was perched on a low-hanging branch over the road, glaring 
menacingly at the riders. Peter’s mare fought against his control, stamping 
impatiently, as Peter stared at the bird. 

The mare was breathing hard, her sides heaving under the riders’ legs, as 
Maggie’s eyes caught those of the raven. Without warning she felt the same fear 
that had paralyzed her in the wagon. A strangled cry died in her throat. The bird 
stretched up its wings and floated up off the branch, hovering in the air just 
before them, just before the attack they knew would come. Maggie wondered 
why Peter did not move, and then realized that the paralyzing eyes had taken 
hold of him as well. 

But the mare had not looked into the raven’s eyes. 

With a frantic neigh, the mare tore the reins from Peter’s hands with a jerk of 
her neck and galloped back down the road to the caravan. With their backs 
turned on the black bird, both Peter and Maggie came to their senses. Peter drove 
his heels into the mare while Maggie leaned forward, willing herself to be 
lighter, to be wings to the mare. The scroll inside her coat felt like a weight 
holding them back. 

The Gypsies, scratched, beaten, and bleeding, had dragged fifteen of the 



ravens to their deaths on the ground. The remaining birds circled overhead like 
vultures. Below, the Gypsies stood waiting, their bodies tense for the battle that 
was surely not over. 

The sound of wings suddenly beat in Maggie’s ears, and she cried out in pain 
as claws ripped into her back. Peter twisted himself around, but he could not 
move to help. The raven cawed wildly, its wings beating all about Maggie’s head 
and shoulders. The mare reared onto her hind legs in terror. Maggie, arms 
thrown up to protect her eyes, slipped from the horse’s back. 

The bird flew up just before Maggie hit the ground and dove toward her again. 
She rolled out of the way just as it plummeted; it pulled back into the sky rather 
than crashing into the ground. Maggie’s heart pounded in her ears, blocking out 
all other sounds. From the corners of her eyes she could see the brightly painted 
wagons and blurred motion as the Gypsies battled the ravens who had once more 
descended on them. But she could not tear her eyes from the raven, the 
nightmare that hovered just above her, screaming victory. 

Then a low whistle pierced through Maggie’s isolation, and the bird’s wings 
were suddenly tangled in the strong cords of a net. 

Maggie scrambled backwards and to her feet, eyes riveted as Marja struggled 
with the raven. It cawed and snapped its beak, fighting to free itself from the net. 
Its strength wrenched at Marja’s arms and threw her from side to side, but the 
Gypsy girl did not let go. 

Maggie turned her head to see Nicolas standing beside her. He was watching 
Marja with fascination, and Maggie realized that all of the Gypsies had turned 
their attention to Marja’s battle. The still-living ravens had withdrawn once 
again. 

Maggie looked up to the birds that circled high above. An icy fear struck her 
as she realized that something was happening to them. Nicolas saw the look of 
horror on her face and looked up with her, his face paling beneath bright red 
scratches. 

The ravens seemed to be losing their shape. Feathers gave way to ragged 



edges; claws and beaks disappeared as the birds lost their bird-shape and became 
turbulent, black scraps of energy. 

Then Maggie saw it. Slowly, pieces of the bird-things were being torn away, 
drawn into a larger power... and the raven in the net was growing. 

Larger and larger it grew, until its wings began to snap the cords of the net. 
Green smoke played around its beak and eyes. With an ear-shattering cry the 
bird broke free of the net, and still it grew. It was as big now, thought Maggie, as 
the hell-hound. 

The raven dove, knocking Marja to the ground. She threw up her hands to 
protect her face as the enormous thing descended on her. The Gypsies threw off 
their fascination and hurled themselves into action. They rushed forward with a 
battle cry. Maggie grabbed a club that lay abandoned on the ground and joined 
the attack. 

The raven beat its wings furiously, rising above the onslaught of steel and 
club. Maggie gasped at the sight. Marja clung to one of the creature’s feet as it 
swept her into the air above the battle scene. People shouted. “Let go! We’ll 
catch you!” Marja seemed not to hear. Peter fought his way through to the front 
of the crowd. Maggie heard him scream Marja’s name. 

Marja looked down at the sound of Peter’s voice. Their eyes met, and he 
heaved his sword into the air with all of his strength. Marja held to the creature’s 
leg with one hand, and slid down far enough to catch the sword. With a 
triumphant cry, she drove the blade up into the underside of the raven. The bird 
screamed and clawed at her, ripping into her side. The waiting crowd heard her 
cry out in pain as she fell into their arms. The raven circled overhead, cawing, 
and then dove once again into the battle. This time, the Major was waiting for it. 

As the Gypsies scattered from the bird’s attack, the Major leapt from the top 
of a wagon to the raven’s back. His sword hacked into the joint of the bird’s 
wing, penetrating the feathers to the bone. The raven screamed and threw itself 
straight up, sending the Major hurtling to the ground. 

But it was clear that the creature had been dealt a blow. Its crippled wing 



dragged it down as it struggled to rise, and the Major bellowed a warning to the 
waiting band below. They gave a triumphant roar as the bird crashed to the 
ground. 

A man ran forward, sword at the ready, but a blow from the raven’s wing sent 
him crashing back into his fellows. On the ground, with its beak like the tip of a 
giant spear and its massive wings threatening, the bird looked as dangerous as it 
had in the air. Its green eyes glared with hatred at the Gypsy band that 
surrounded it. 

A cry of “Rope!” rose over the crowd. A long coil quickly made its way into 
the Major’s hands, one end tied around a rock. He whirled it in the air above his 
head and threw the end over the bird’s neck to Peter, who waited on the other 
side. Peter grabbed it, only to be pulled off his feet as the raven jerked its head 
up. He was dragged four feet on his stomach as the raven strained against the 
rope. With another jerk, the rope came loose from the Major’s hand, and Peter 
scrambled to his feet. 

But now ropes were everywhere. They flew through the air to waiting hands, 
over the raven’s head, neck, tail, and wings. Older children ran through the 
crowd with wooden stakes, sticks, and rocks, pounding them into the ground to 
secure the web. At last, the raven lay trapped beneath a net far stronger than the 
one Marja had wielded. 

The Major climbed onto the raven’s neck and lifted his sword high. He held it 
for a moment, steadying himself as the creature’s body strained beneath him. 
The crowd broke into a shout of victory as he brought the sword down into the 
raven’s head. The strength of his thrust shattered the bird’s skull. The Major 
threw himself clear as the raven shuddered. It let out one last scream and lay 
still. 

Marja’s whistle rose over the silence, sending a note of mourning into the 
night breeze. As the Major’s Gypsies watched, the breeze turned into a wind and 
stirred the feathers of the creature. Slowly, the carcass began to dissolve, 
becoming no more feathers and bone and sinew, but ragged bits of energy that 



caught on the wind and disappeared, until all that was left of the great bird was a 
maze of ropes and stakes. 


* * * 

The Gypsies returned to their wagons. A few tried painfully to sleep; others 
sat and whispered away the last few hours before dawn. In the camp of the 
caravan, before the embers of the great bonfire, the Major and a few of his band 
stood with Nicolas and Maggie. 

“I’m sorry to do this,” the Major said, his torn face dark with drying blood. 
“But I have my people to consider. We have enough battles of our own to fight.” 

“I understand,” Nicolas said. 

Maggie stood next to him with her head bowed. She was unable to look the 
Major in the eye. She had brought this upon them; she and the scroll. Brought it, 
too, upon Nicolas. Because of her he would have to leave these people with 
whom he was so much at home. She felt as though she had made him an outcast 
again. The burden of it weighed on her. 

Nicolas began to turn away, but the Major stopped him with a hand on his 
shoulder. “We part now,” the Major said in a voice deep with concern, “but we 
part friends.” 

Nicolas turned back and placed his own hand on the massive shoulder of the 
Major. 

“You have done more than I can thank you for,” Nicolas said. 

Maggie looked up then. Her eyes wandered to the others who stood by the 
bonfire. Marja, her face white and her clothing stained crimson with blood where 
the raven’s claws had ripped into her, leaned heavily on Peter. She was silent and 
her face was racked with pain. But she had come to say good-bye—or at least, to 
make sure that the danger left with them. 

The Major stepped back from Nicolas and looked at Maggie. His face broke 
into an unexpected smile. “I hope you will come back to us someday,” the Major 



said. “Tiny Paul will miss you. And we will all miss your storytelling.” 

A lump rose in Maggie’s throat, and she blinked back tears. “1—■” she began, 
and faltered. She thought she saw encouragement in the faces of Peter and 
Marja, so she continued. “I’m a long way from home,” she said. “But for a little 
while, you made me forget the distance. Thank you.” 

The Major nodded. Nicolas and Maggie turned and began to leave the small 
company, but pipe-smoking Peter’s voice stopped them. 

“You can’t go on foot,” he said. “You’ll never get where you’re going that 
way... anyhow, we have two horses for you.” 

He walked past them and led them to the dark area where the caravan’s horses 
were kept. Maggie shook her head when Peter handed her the reins of his own 
little mare. 

“I can’t,” she said. “Your own horse... No, Peter, I can’t take her.” 

“She’s strong,” Peter said, puffing smoke and talking out of the side of his 
mouth. “She might not look like much, but Nancy’ll get you where you need to 
go-” 

“I know she will, but...” Maggie’s voice trailed off. Nicolas shook his head at 
her. She took a deep breath and looked Peter in the eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I’ll take good care of her... and bring her back to 
you.” 

Peter nodded. “No rush,” he said. “She’s not hardly a loss.” But he could not 
resist patting the mare’s neck one last time, and Maggie thought she saw tears 
glinting in his eyes. 

She stroked Nancy’s shaggy head and smiled at the warmth in the little 
creature’s eyes. Away in the darkness she heard Nicolas holding counsel with 
Bear. 

“I know you don’t want to stay, but it’s for your own good,” she heard him 
say. “You wait for me outside Pravik, you understand? I’ll come back to you 
soon. And stay with these Gypsies a while. Protect them.” 

Bear made a sound that was a little like crying, and then Nicolas swung onto 



the bare back of a gelding, and they rode away. 


* * * 

It was noon when four passengers disembarked from a cab at the white-cliffed 
harbour of Daren. The harbour was busy as it was sunny, and a brisk wind 
threatened to take Lord Robert’s hat off of his head. He held it tightly as he went 
to inquire after fare to Galce, leaving the women behind to wander as 
inconspicuously as they could through the crowds. 

Pat was the first to see the green and black police uniform through the morass 
of fishermen, sailors, and housewives. Hands in her pockets, she stepped in front 
of Virginia and Mrs. Cook and whispered, “Trouble.” 

The three women moved in the opposite direction of the uniform, each 
holding one of Virginia’s arms a bit too tightly. As they went, Mrs. Cook and Pat 
saw another soldier, standing so close that a turn of his head would reveal them. 
He was talking animatedly to a fisherman, who was looking at the soldier as 
though he suspected he might not be quite right in the head. 

Virginia’s sharp ears caught the words, “Dangerous fugitive... murderers...” 
and “blind.” 

“They’re looking for us,” she whispered. Mrs. Cook moved to block Virginia 
from the soldier’s line of vision, and Pat hustled them through the crowd toward 
the water. 

Behind them, they heard the laird’s voice begging pardon as he made his way 
through the crowds. He greeted them with an agitated whisper, his hat in his 
hand and the wind blowing his dark blond hair. It made him look wild and 
almost young. 

“There are soldiers everywhere,” he said. “We don’t have a chance at boarding 
a ship. They’ve set every sailor in the harbour on the watch for us. Even if one 
would let us board, his mate would be sure to betray us. They’re offering a 
reward.” 



“How could they know we’re here?” Pat asked. “Are they watching every 
harbour in Midland?” 

“They have the men for it,” Lord Robert answered. His eyes fell on Virginia, 
who held her head high as she drank in her surroundings through every sense 
available to her. Her wrists were still bandaged and painfully raw. Mrs. Cook 
stood at her side, holding her arm. Overheard instructions came back to him: 
Stop them however you can... but we need the girl alive. Lord Robert set his jaw 
and turned back to Pat. 

“We’ve got no choice. She’s not safe in the Isles.” 

“Nor are you,” Pat said. “If I’m not mistaken, you’re on the hit list as well as 
she is.” 

“Aye,” Lord Robert said, “but she’s the one they want.” His voice dropped too 
low for anyone to hear. “I’d give anything to know why.” 

Lord Robert’s eyes scanned the harbour, looking over the heads of the crowd 
to the boats moored on the docks. A little fishing boat humbly bobbed on the 
water, barely noticeable in the midst of larger ships. It was tiny and, from all 
appearances, ancient, but it looked seaworthy. 

“Come,” Lord Robert said, and led the way to the tiny boat. Pat and Mrs. 
Cook looked it over dubiously, but the nearness of the High Police choked their 
protests. 

Lord Robert climbed aboard and held out his hand for Virginia. She took it 
and made the guided leap from the dock to the boat, her heart only in her throat a 
little. Lord Robert helped her sit near the back of the tiny craft. Next, Mrs. Cook 
jumped for the boat, gasping through clenched teeth as it rocked underneath her. 
Pat knelt on the dock and untied the thick knot that held the boat to the shore. In 
a moment she stood and jumped in, the rope in her hands. 

Lord Robert grabbed the oars and began to steer the drifting boat away from 
the harbour. Waves lapped gently against its sides, and Mrs. Cook held on 
tightly. Pat dug around beneath the front seat and came up with a small spyglass, 
some maps, and a waterproof wooden box full of hard tack and tobacco. A 



fishing net, wet and tangled, lay at Virginia’s feet. 

Pat put the glass to her eye and stood up, surefooted even on the waves, 
looking back at the harbour. 

“Black-and-Greens everywhere,” she commented. “It doesn’t look like they’re 
onto us.” 

She turned, looked out to sea, and whistled. “Black clouds rolling in. 
Methinks we’re in for a rough ride.” 

“You don’t need the spyglass to see that,” Lord Robert said. 

Pat put the glass down and saw that clouds were quickly blocking out the sun 
that had felt so warm in the harbour. The wind was picking up, and the water 
was white with choppy waves. Mrs. Cook’s face was pale. Virginia sat beside 
her, facing the wind with implacable courage. For a moment Pat wondered if 
Virginia was unaware of what was happening, but the changing temperature and 
motion of the water had told the blind girl all she needed to know. 

No one suggested that they turn back. 

The storm held off for hours, until Daren was nothing but a fading vision of 
white cliffs behind them. Then lightning streaked a path down to the sea, and 
deafening thunder tumbled after it. Rain lashed the craft and its inhabitants 
furiously. The waves stirred as though a giant beneath them had awakened. 

The oars were useless against the crushing force of the water, and Lord Robert 
struggled to pull them into the boat. A cracking, splintering sound met his 
efforts, and the remains of the oars came suddenly up out of the water, jagged 
ends outlined in a flash of lightning. 

A huge wave rushed violently down over their heads, and filled the little boat 
with water. Pat grabbed the wooden box and dumped the contents overboard, 
struggling to keep her balance as the boat bucked and tossed beneath her. The 
water was up to their ankles and cold enough to steal their breath away, and Pat 
bailed furiously. Mrs. Cook joined in, bailing with her cupped hands. 

Again and again the wind and waves and rain battered the tiny boat, while its 
inhabitants bailed stubbornly and furiously. Only Virginia was calm. She sat in 



the back of the boat and looked up, unmoved, while her face met the onslaught 
of the rain without fear. She neither helped nor hindered the efforts of the others, 
and to them she seemed not to belong to them—to be a creature of the air. 

As the numbing cold and painful lashing of the water drained the strength 
from those who tried to fight it, a great stillness overtook Virginia. No hint of 
expression passed over her face, and even the sea around her calmed. Pat wiped 
her hair out of her eyes and stared at the strange young woman, whose very 
calmness seemed to take the fury out of the storm. 

“Look!” Virginia commanded suddenly, and the three ceased working against 
the water and raised their eyes to the sky. 

They were surrounded by an army of beautiful giants. 

In the blackness of the clouds warriors and horses waited, wearing golden 
armour and cloaks of deep scarlet and forest green. They stood facing the wind, 
and their horses stamped impatiently. The air was filled with the sounds of 
swords swinging, harnesses jangling, and hooves stamping. The wind made the 
white manes of the horses and the long hair of the warriors stream out behind 
them. For a moment only, even the earthy smells of the creatures reached the 
sailors in the tiny boat. 

And then it was gone. 

Lord Robert looked away from the sky and at Virginia with wild eyes. He had 
seen it. It was real. She had opened the Otherworld to him at last. 

The rain continued to fall, but it did not chill them as it had before. The wind 
died down and the waves that had beaten the boat now caressed it, and carried 
the little craft through the water to Galce. 

The sun was setting fiery orange over the water when the fishing boat scraped 
against the sands of the continent. Lord Robert and Pat jumped into the surf and 
pulled the boat to shore, where they helped Mrs. Cook and Virginia out. The 
setting sun brought the changing colours of the forest to blazing, brilliant life. 
Somewhere deep in the trees, a bird was singing. 

Virginia shivered with the cold, fully human again, as water dripped from her 



skirts onto the sand. Mrs. Cook moved close and put her arms around her. 
Virginia leaned her head on Mrs. Cook’s shoulder, and they stood in silence. 
Lord Robert let the fading warmth of the sun play on his neck and bare head, and 
he sighed low. He gazed a moment at Virginia, but she did not seem aware of his 
presence. 

“Where do we go from here?” Mrs. Cook asked finally 

The question brought Lord Robert back to himself. He looked around at the 
sandy shore. His eyes fell on a tall white stone that rose from the water out in the 
channel, the sun causing it to shine like a strange moon rising from the depths. 

“1 know this place,” the laird announced. He pointed out at the stone. “That’s 
the Giant’s Tooth. I came here often as a child. We’re not ten miles from Calai.” 

“Which way?” Pat asked. 

Lord Robert started off briskly. “This way, I’m nearly certain of it! We haven’t 
got time to waste, now come on.” 

They started to walk, but Virginia suddenly stumbled and nearly fell to the 
sand. Mrs. Cook held her up, and cast a wrathful glance at the two who led the 
way. 

“She can’t walk all that way now, and though I don’t like to complain, neither 
can I,” she said. “You two can march on if you like, but we’re resting here.” 

Lord Robert bowed his head, and Pat threw herself down on the sand next to 
Mrs. Cook, stretching out with a long sigh. 

“I’m sorry,” Lord Robert said. “Of course a rest is needed.” 

Virginia lay down on the sand, and Lord Robert came and sat by her head. He 
reached out to touch her, but she flinched and moved away. He drew his hand 
back as though it had been bitten. 

No one else had seen, but Lord Robert felt the rejection keenly. Not for the 
first time, he wondered darkly what it was that had sent the High Police after 
Virginia Ramsey. 



Chapter 7 
A World in Turmoil 


Tonight the moon burns red. I have seen it thus before: in the days of the Great 
War, the anger of the heavens burned in her face. Such a world she looks down 
on must kindle great wrath! Evil walks among men, though the Blackness itself is 
kept away behind the Veil. 

It is a great mystery, the Veil. I will tell the tale of it, for it is a thing oj 
mourning and of wonder. 

There once walked among us a race of beings called the Shearim, the Fairest 
of Creation. In them was great wisdom, great beauty, and great strength. They 
took what shapes they wished and moved about clothed with the forms of men 
and women and children. Men sometimes called them the Virtues, for they took 
names to themselves after those qualities which men most honoured and revered: 
Justice and Wisdom, Harmony, Innocence, Hope, and Beauty. The child-hearts 
among the Shearim were called Merriment, Laughter, and Melody. 

Some kept to themselves, but many were dear to men, for they would often 
come among them, easing burdens with their touch and filling hearts with their 
laughter and strength. It was sometimes said that those who had been with the 
Shearim would afterwards glow as if they had touched the sun. 

When the Blackness began to grow in the Seventh World, the Shearim first 
sought to hold it off by exerting their influence for the good, but it was to no 
avail. At last the Shearim, in their own way, became warriors, and they battled 
the creatures of shadow before even the Great War. Those were days of grief and 
hardship for the Fairest of Creation, for the Blackness was cruel and ruthless, 
and loved to torment its enemies. 

In the end, men became allied with the Blackness and went to war against the 
King and his army. In those days the Great War began, as men and shadow 



fought against the Earth Brethren and the few remaining faithful of men. But this 
was a clash in which the Shearim did not take part, for they were bound by their 
own law, and could not take up weapons against men. They watched, and moved 
among the wounded and dying, and ministered to them as best they could. It is 
said that the Eldest Seven stayed by the King and served him. But in the end even 
their ministrations were to no avail, for the King’s heart was broken and he went 
into exile. 

It was then that the love of the Shearim for all creation became fully 
manifested. With the King gone and the Blackness growing, the Fairest oj 
Creation, weeping for all that had come to pass, saw that there was one last 
thing they could do to save the rebellious ones. They joined themselves together 
and called upon the power of their law to undo them. While the raging Blackness 
watched, the life-force of the Shearim was woven together into a new thing: an 
impenetrable Veil, a living division between the Blackness and men. 

And so the Blackness was for a time thwarted, and the children of men were 
left free to build their own world, and someday, perhaps, to reach out for the 
King again. For this slender chance of redemption the Shearim gave themselves. 

But now they are gone from creation forever and always, for the Veil must one 
day be destroyed, and the makers of it can never be re-made themselves. They 
sacrificed themselves to defeat the Blackness and to save men, and the world will 
ever weep for them. 

O Children of Men, will you only be dry-eyed in the face of this thing? You for 
whom it was done, you for whom all was sacrificed—will you not weep? 


* * * 


Virginia lay on the beach sands, listening to the gentle thunder of waves on the 
shore blend with the soft sound of snoring. Her clothes had dried to an 
uncomfortable damp. The wet sand felt warm under her body. The air around her 



was cold, and she knew that the sun had gone down. In the forest, insects were 
chirping. 

A breeze blew through her hair and died away. A sudden unease gripped her, 
and she raised herself up on her hands and sat with her head cocked, listening. 

Once again the air stirred around her, and this time she felt as though fingers 
were reaching for her through the wind. She flinched at the touch of the breeze, 
and suddenly a blinding flash of colour—purple and red and living, pulsing 
blackness—shot through her eyes. For an instant she could see two eyes in a 
shadowed face, staring at her. She looked back, unable to tear her eyes away, and 
then it was gone. There was nothing but the gentle rhythm of the sea against the 
sands. 

Something had found her. She could not hide much longer. 

* * * 

The walk into Calai should have been miserable, as the little company 
staggered along on storm-battered muscles. But something about the day 
lightened both their steps and their moods. Sun diamonds sparkled and flashed 
on the water, and the seabirds shouted glad tidings to the white clouds. Mrs. 
Cook and Pat fell to talking, catching up on each other’s lives since they had 
parted a few months before. 

Lord Robert walked with his hands in his pockets, his mind filled with the 
memory of the vision in the storm, and with wonderings and thoughts of the 
future that waited in Pravik. Only Virginia, walking by the laird’s side, seemed 
unaffected by the cheerfulness of the day. She was silent and shadowed, every 
step taken with grim determination. 

There was no sign of the High Police in Calai. Lord Robert hailed a cab, and 
before the heat of mid-afternoon had begun to beat down, the foursome were 
resting comfortably on an iron train bound for Pravik. They rode in a private 
compartment, with red velvet seats and windows, faintly etched with dragons 



and serpents, that looked out on the country as it passed. 

That night, Lord Robert sat with his chin in his hand, gazing at the curved 
moon that stood watch high above the black trees. Moonlight caused the swirling 
patterns etched in the glass windows to sparkle, snake scales shining in crystal. 
Pat slept beside him, her head resting against the wall. She had pulled her legs 
up on the seat, and lay curled up like a cat. 

In the seat across from them, Mrs. Cook was snoring softly. Virginia was wide 
awake. 

Lord Robert listened to the rhythmic clacking of the train wheels as the car 
rocked gently back and forth, rushing through the forest. He imagined himself in 
a study in Pravik, pouring over the contents of the mysterious scroll with Jarin 
Huss, just as in the days of the council. For so long he had sought the 
Otherworld, only to find every door closed to him. Now windows such as he 
would never have imagined were flinging themselves open at every turn, and the 
Otherworld was seeking him again. Seeking him through Virginia. Her nearness 
to him made his pulse quicken with the awareness of the other side of reality, 
and he felt a determination to make her open up to him. He knew that he did not 
have her confidence—her trust—but he meant to win it. She held the key to the 
worlds unseen, and she must open them to him someday. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the sound of Virginia’s voice. “Laird?” she 
asked. 

He turned away from the moon to face her. “What is it?” he asked. 

“You saw, didn’t you?” she asked. “All of you—you saw the riders.” 

“Yes,” the laird said, sitting forward. “We saw them. I have waited all my life 
to see such a sight.” 

“And I have seen such things for as long as I can remember,” Virginia said. 
“But I have never desired to. The visions come without my wish or command, 
and they fill me with joy or horror as they will.” 

“As a young man I would have given anything to see as you do,” Lord Robert 
said. “The powers of the Otherworld did not grant me such a gift. Only, here and 



there, they would seek me out. They would give me a hint in one place and a 
whisper in another, always tantalizing, always calling me to come farther. But 1 
had no stepping stones to reach them.” 

“You speak as though the Otherworld had a human spirit,” Virginia said. 

“Perhaps it does, or more than one,” Lord Robert said, carefully. He was 
baiting her; waiting for her to tell him the things she had always kept hidden. 

“You should be careful,” was all Virginia said, “whose call you answer.” 

“Are you worried about me?” he asked, and said, without waiting for an 
answer, “You don’t need to be. 1 can take care of myself.” 

“So says every man, before he is lost,” said Virginia. “1 do fear for you. 1 have 
seen you, sometimes, and there is a great black cloud around you that whispers 
and calls to you. And a woman.” 

“1 don’t know what you’re talking about,” Lord Robert said, suddenly 
irritated. “1 suppose everyone has a ‘cloud’ at times, of emotion of one sort or 
another. And what do you mean, a woman?” 

“A woman who occupies your thoughts and your longings,” Virginia said. “1 
have seen her in your memories.” 

Lord Robert laughed a short, humorless laugh and said, “It’s just this sort of 
thing that makes the villagers hate you.” 

“1 know,” Virginia answered, and said nothing more. Lord Robert silently 
chided himself. He had let something slip through his fingers, he was sure of it. 
After a while he turned to apologize, feeling sincerely guilty for his words—but 
Virginia was asleep. 

The laird did not sleep well that night. 

* * * 


Dusk had fallen when Nicolas and Maggie rode into the city of Pravik and 
wound their way through the narrow streets. The black waters of the Vltava 
River cut through a ravine in the center of the city, dividing level streets from 



those that rose up the sides of a high plateau, crowned by the dark aspect of 
Pravik Castle. Fifteen bridges spanned the river, their lamps glinting off the 
water far below. The dark shapes of mountains and foothills stood sentinel 
beyond the city. 

The streets were still and empty, and the step of the horses beat hollowly on 
the cobblestones. The air was uneasy; it whispered in Nicolas’s ears and 
twitched in the horses’ tails. Maggie leaned over and stroked Nancy’s neck just 
before they stepped onto the Guardian Bridge, a silent archway lined with white 
marble statues. 

Nicolas pointed up the steep hill on the other side of the bridge, to the place 
high on the plateau where torchlight glistened and the milling silhouettes of a 
body of people could just be made out. 

“That’s Pravik Castle,” he said. “Looks like something’s happening up there.” 

Maggie squinted into the darkness at the shadowy bulk of the castle. Nancy 
stamped nervously, and Nicolas said, “Let’s go see. Come on!” 

Maggie followed Nicolas onto the bridge, where the strange white figures held 
out their hands in silent pleas. The lamplight on the bridge flickered off the 
statues’ empty eyes and lit the sides of the ravine, carved deep and narrow by 
centuries of water. Halfway across the bridge, the sounds of unrest from the 
crowd around the castle began to mingle with the rushing spray of the river. 
Nicolas spurred his horse on faster. 

They rode up the streets until they reached the edge of the crowd. There were 
hundreds of men gathered around the gates of the castle: merchants and 
university students, chimney sweeps and lamplighters. They carried weapons, 
such as they had. On the other side of the gates, half-hidden by the shadows, 
stood row after row of High Police, the ends of their spears shining in the 
torchlight. Their swords, long and sharp, rested in black scabbards. The soldiers 
were as silent and unmoving as the statues on the bridge, but their eyes glistened 
with threats. 

A young man, tall and darkly handsome, had mounted a wagon, where he 



shouted in a strong voice. The crowd around him had quieted, and only their 
muttered agreements betrayed how strongly his words struck their hearts. 

“The Overlord has no right to deny us a voice!” the young man said. “The 
Governing Council speaks for us, the people... how can they if they will not 
hear us? Let the Overlord know that we will not leave these gates until they are 
opened to us, and we are given the right to speak!” 

An old man in the crowd shouted something back at the young man, who 
answered with an imploring look at those around him. “We cannot allow the 
Overlord to take more from us. Already he bleeds us dry! In our schools, our 
universities, he denies us the right to know what is true. I know! I am a student, 
and every day I must sit and listen only to those things which the Overlord— 
indeed, even the Emperor himself—deems necessary for me to know! And you, 
the workers and merchants who are the lifeblood of this city! The taxes taken 
from you snatch the very food from your children’s mouths. Now they will take 
those same children from you. The Man Tax is an evil that ought to have been 
strangled the day it was born. Instead it has taken your sons from your hearths 
and sent them to become wolves.” 

He gestured to the silent rows of soldiers who watched and listened from the 
other side of the gate. “The High Police! What are they but slaves, taken from 
our numbers before they knew enough to know what was worth fighting for? My 
brother was taken from my parents when he was thirteen years old—as you have 
all lost brothers, and sons, to their ranks. And now they will lower the age of the 
tax, and we will lose our children when they have scarcely learned to walk and 
talk! Seven years old! That is what the Emperor has decreed. That is what our 
Overlord bows to without protest. We shall not allow it! We are here to protest, 
and our cries will rise above Pravik until they reach the throne of Athrom itself! 
All we ask is a voice in the council tonight. Stand strong, and be heard!” 

The young man jumped down from the wagon, and Maggie found that she 
could still see his head above the crowd. He strode up to the gates and shook 
them until the iron rattled deafeningly. 



“Tell me!” he demanded of the soldiers. “What does the Overlord say? Will he 
listen now? When will the gates open to us?” 

In answer there was only silence, only the glaring malice of the High Police. 

Nicolas leaned over and whispered, “Some of those soldiers could be looking 
their own fathers in the face now, and it wouldn’t make a difference to them. The 
Empire has trained away every shred of family loyalty and love that ever existed 
under those uniforms. That’s why the Man Tax is so hated.” 

Maggie looked back at the glinting spears behind the gates and shivered. “It is 
the same in Bryllan,” she said. “Only our boys are taken much older, when they 
are nearly men. Why so young here?” 

“Because the Eastern Lands have always been breeding grounds for 
revolutionaries,” Nicolas told her. “Gypsies wander here, and they taunt all men 
with a vision of freedom—even if it is a tattered, starving, outcast freedom. And 
there are others who work to keep revolution alive. In the universities. The 
Eastern Lands are a threat to the Empire and they always have been.” 

The young man leaped back onto his wagon and continued to speak, but 
Maggie was engrossed in the faces of the crowd, and his words were lost on her 
ears. The men in the crowd showed faces filled with fear and anger; some lined 
with age and some smooth with youth; fathers who longed for their sons and 
boys who wished for their brothers. Many in the crowd were young, clean¬ 
shaven men who bore the good clothes and uncalloused hands of university 
students, and they, who had perhaps suffered least, seemed most determined to 
bring change. Maggie noticed a few men who wore homespun clothing and 
carried pitchforks and homemade spears—farmers, these, with rough hands and 
weathered faces. They seemed out of place, awkward though not fearful, and 
they kept silence and watched the others. 

The crowd fell quickly silent as a man approached from the inside of the gates 
and ceremoniously unlocked them. He stepped out into the street and surveyed 
the crowd with a look of high disdain. 

“The Overlord of the Eastern Lands, his lordship Antonin Zarras, wishes me 



to inform you that you will not tonight, nor ever, be admitted inside of these 
gates.” His announcement was greeted with an angry murmur from the crowd. 

“And if we refuse to leave,” the young leader answered, jumping down from 
the wagon again so that he stood looking down into the eyes of the official, “then 
his lordship the Overlord will not be admitted outside of these gates.” There was 
a cheer of encouragement, and the young man wrestled his way in between the 
slightly open gates. “We have a right to be heard!” he shouted, even as he 
allowed the man to shove him back outside and clang the gates tightly shut. 

“Give us our voice!” a big man shouted at the retreating back of the official, 
and his call was taken up by the crowd. “Give us our voice! Give us our voice!” 
The chant became a deafening chorus. 

Once again the gates were opened. This time an old man and a young woman 
were escorted through. High Police stood silently beside and behind them, and 
the old man held up his hands for silence. Amazingly, the crowd began to calm. 

“Professor Huss,” one of the university students called. “Tell us what is 
happening in the council!” 

Maggie snapped her attention to the old man at the sound of his name. Jarin 
Huss. He was old and tall and rail-thin, and he wore long red and brown robes. A 
thin grey beard twisted its way nearly to his waist. The respect he commanded 
was obvious; his quavering voice quieted the mob. The woman who stood beside 
him was young, but there was a deep gravity in her face that made her look 
much older. She wore a long, regal blue dress with gold trim, and her long, light 
brown hair fell past her waist in graceful curls. She bowed her head respectfully 
to the crowd, and Maggie saw heads bowing in response as recognition lit in 
many eyes. 

“My friends,” Professor Huss said, “the Overlord will not admit you to the 
council. You know this. We have done all we can, but the council will not be 
moved on your behalf tonight.” 

“Is there nothing you can do?” an old man cried, and Nicolas flinched at the 
sound of the heartbreak in his voice. 



“Not tonight,” Professor Huss answered. “I am sorry.” 

“We will not leave.” It was the deep voice of the big man, who stood with his 
brawny arms crossed over his chest. “We have a right to speak.” 

“Speak, then!” Huss said in frustration. “I cannot force the council to listen. 
My friends, go home. Sleep in your own beds tonight. We will do all we can for 
you and your children; yes, even tonight, we will continue to fight the battle of 
words for you. But I implore you, do not stay here. I do not know what will 
happen if you do.” 

“You are only one man,” said a young man, a university student with a 
nervous face. “Professor, you have already tried to sway the council. I do not 
mean to offend, but... well, have you not failed?” 

There was a long quiet as Professor Huss bowed his head, and the woman put 
out her hand and touched his arm comfortingly. It was she who answered, her 
voice tense. 

“We have not failed until we are dead,” she said. “Do not give the Overlord an 
excuse to move against you. Spill blood tonight, and that is failure. Go home, my 
people. There is nothing else to be done.” 

Maggie found herself searching out the young man who had so galvanized the 
crowd with his words. She found him easily. He was standing near the gate, 
listening with his head half-bowed. As she watched, the young man lifted his 
head and met the eyes of Huss. She thought she saw a smile’s shadow on the 
professor’s face, though it was a sad one, and he spoke quietly. She thought she 
could make out the words from the shape of his mouth: “You tried.” 

The guard who had previously appeared at the gate stepped out of the 
shadows and bowed slightly. 

“Professor, my lady,” he said, “You are wanted inside. By order of the 
Overlord.” 

The soldiers around them crowded in, and the two turned unwillingly and 
disappeared into the darkness of the courtyard. 

Outside the gates there was a forbidding calm. The air felt suddenly hot and 



heavy, like the air before a storm. 

In that moment the big man who had challenged Professor Huss cried out and 
drew back his arm to let a huge stone fly. Before the stone could be loosed, a tall 
man in a dark cloak stepped out of the crowd and shoved the man back. 

“No!” he said. “Did you not hear the lady? Tonight is not the time to spill 
blood!” 

The big man shoved back. “And who are you to decide what will be?” he spat. 
“You hide your face in your hood like a coward. Show yourself, or do not 
pretend to be lord over me!” 

The crowd was tensed and watching. Even the High Police, still standing 
unmoving behind the gates, seemed to stiffen in anticipation. The young man 
who had led the crowd stepped forward as though to intervene. 

The man in the cloak spoke quietly. “I am no one,” he said. “No one but a 
farmer who does not want to die tonight.” 

The big man shoved him again, and the hooded man did not fight back. The 
young man was at his side in a moment, his body tense, forcibly restrained. 

“Cowards,” the big man said. Before anyone had time to react, he whipped his 
hand back and let the stone fly. It flew straight through the gate and struck a 
soldier in the head. The soldier stood still a moment, then lurched to the ground. 

The crowd poured itself on the gates. Young men scaled the bars; shouts 
echoed all through the yard. Axes and swords and torches were thrust through 
the iron bars while voices called, challenging, calling for the High Police to 
come and fight. The young leader and his hooded friend were lost in the press of 
bodies. 

Nicolas took Maggie’s arm and whispered urgently in her ear, “We’ve got to 
get out of here before...” 

His last words were drowned out by the sound of a trumpet blast. The High 
Police surged forward as one. The gates were forced open from the inside, 
pushing the rioters back. The nervous young student, high on the gates, cried out 
as he fell into the hands of the crowd and then down to the ground. A black- 



handled spear quivered deep in his chest. 

The gates were opened and the High Police flooded into the crowd. There 
were dozens of them, marching from the bowels of the castle out through the 
courtyard. They were armed and trained, and they were without mercy. The cries 
and screams of dying men filled the air as Maggie and Nicolas tried to force 
their way to the back of the crowd. They had reached the street when one man’s 
anguished cry rose above the crowd. It was the big man who had started the riot. 

“You will not have my son!” he cried. His voice was cut off unnaturally. 
Maggie bowed her head in sudden grief. She felt Nicolas pulling on her arm. 

“Let’s go, Maggie!” he was saying. 

But Maggie could not bring herself to leave yet. Impulsively, she climbed up a 
lamppost, where she could see into the torch-lit mob. 

The handsome young leader fought near the gates. He was skilled and seemed 
to be holding his own. His nervous young companion lay bleeding his life out on 
the cobblestones beside him. Maggie saw the tall hooded man fighting like a 
whirlwind with a spear he had wrenched from a soldier. He flew to the rescue of 
an old man and arrived only seconds too late. 

A trumpet blast issued from somewhere inside the courtyard. The sound of 
horse hooves could be heard even above the riot. Row after row of mounted 
soldiers issued forth from the courtyard, riding through and over the crowd 
without remorse and without pity. 

Maggie watched the people fall. Then all she could see was the deep crimson 
of blood. 


* * * 

“Maggie!” It was an intense whisper, spoken from a parched throat. “Maggie, 
wake up!” 

Maggie groaned and opened her eyes. She was looking into Nicolas’s 
concerned face, and he was holding her head up. The rest of her was stretched 



out on the ground. 

“Is it over?” she asked. 

“Can’t you hear it?” Nicolas asked. 

Maggie closed her eyes and let the sounds of the fight reach her ears again. 
“Yes,” she breathed, stomach sinking lower than it had been. “Where are we?” 
she asked after a moment, and struggled to sit up. 

“Hiding,” Nicolas said. “You fainted.” 

Maggie put one hand to her aching head and looked around her. They were in 
the shadow of an old house. A wrought iron fence surrounded the small 
courtyard where they sat, and Nicolas leaned against the wall of a stable. The 
street outside the yard was still and dark, lit only by the dim light of a street 
lamp. On cobblestones far down the street, the shadows quivered with the lights 
of the riot. 

“What’s happening down there?” Maggie asked. 

“Just what you saw,” Nicolas said. “Those farmers don’t have a chance. They 
should have listened.” 

“They ran out of hope,” Maggie said. “People with no hope do strange 
things.” The old burn scars on her hands ached a little, and she rubbed them. 

“You sound like you know,” Nicolas said. He was looking down to the 
quivering shadows and was not expecting an answer, so Maggie didn’t give one. 
The big man’s dying cry was still echoing in her ears. 

“You will not have my son!” 

Maggie sobbed once, and turned so that Nicolas wouldn’t see how close she 
was to losing control. 

What sort of world had she come to? As a child in the Orphan House life had 
been a terrible dream, but she had awakened from it when Mrs. Cook took her 
in. Snatches of the nightmare had returned—especially when John and Mary 
died. But now to discover that it was life with Mrs. Cook that was the real 
dream, and the nightmare was reality... dread welled up inside of her, and she 
struggled to force it back. Hounds and ravens and bloody injustice could not be 



the stuff of reality. Surely they could not. 

Nicolas began to move back farther into the shadows, and his voice was terse. 
“Someone’s coming.” 

The wrought iron gates of the courtyard swung open, and the dark forms of 
men rushed through. Some were limping. Two carried a third, who groaned 
pitifully. One man, who stood head and shoulders above the others, was 
recognizable as the hooded man. Maggie and Nicolas watched, fascinated, as he 
dropped to his knees in the courtyard and began to strike the ground with his fist. 
After a moment, he stood back. A piece of the ground slowly rose in the air. 

A trapdoor. 

The tall man descended into the ground, and the others followed him. The 
trapdoor remained open for a few minutes after the last head had disappeared, 
then slowly closed. 

Maggie and Nicolas looked at each other, speechless. Maggie wanted to 
speak, but there was nothing to say; the darkness of the night—so much more 
than physical darkness—kept her quiet. 

The courtyard was cold. Maggie and Nicolas sat with their backs against each 
other to keep warm. Maggie was tired, and after a while her head began to nod. 

“Wake up,” Nicolas said sharply into her sleep. “There’s someone else.” 

The gates opened slowly this time. The newcomer was in no hurry. He 
stepped into the courtyard wearily, pulling the gates shut as though they were too 
heavy for him. 

He shuffled slowly into the courtyard, leaning on a walking staff, red and 
brown robes dragging after him. His shoulders were stooped and his head 
bowed, and Maggie knew him immediately. 

Jarin Huss. 

He approached the place in the ground where the trapdoor was, and lifted his 
staff. He struck the ground with it three times, and the trapdoor lifted. Huss 
slowly disappeared into the earth. The door closed after him. 

“That’s the man we’re looking for, right?” Nicolas said after a few minutes. 



“It’d be a shame to lose him now.” He stood, stretching his cramped legs, and 
approached the hidden trapdoor. 

Maggie stood warily and followed him. Nicolas scrutinized the ground, his 
eyes searching for something that was not to be found. He went on his knees and 
felt around, looking for the way to open the door. 

Maggie watched and even tried looking herself. Nothing presented itself to her 
tired eyes but a small knot-shaped pattern in one stone. 

She pointed. “Maybe that’s...” she began to say, and then she noticed that 
Nicolas’s eyes were closed. 

He was listening. 

She watched in fascination as his hand moved slowly over the ground, coming 
to rest on a completely ordinary bit of stone. He made a fist and raised his hand 
over the ground, bringing it sharply down three times. There was a faint 
groaning sound, and the ground began to open. 

Nicolas grinned. Maggie smiled and caught his eyes. He blushed suddenly and 
looked away. 

“Let’s go,” he said, and descended into darkness. 

Maggie followed after him. In a moment the small light of a candle flickered 
in his hands. 

“Where did...?” Maggie started to ask. Nicolas put a finger to his lips to 
silence her. He pointed up to a small ledge near the top of the stairway, where a 
number of burned-out matches lay beside two candles. 

The stairs led deep into the cold earth, until they reached a narrow corridor 
with a smooth stone floor. The air was damp, and small streams of water trickled 
down the walls, collecting in small gutters on either side. Every drop of water 
echoed in the corridor. Wind howled down it and fell silent again. It was eerie 
and unwelcoming, and Maggie was glad for the sound of her own footsteps. 

The passage went on for a long time, and ended in a heavy wooden door with 
light shining through the cracks into the corridor. Nicolas walked softly to the 
door and put his ear against it. He motioned for Maggie to come too. She walked 



tentatively forward. 

Before she reached the door, a scream issued from beyond it. Nicolas started 
back, surprised. Maggie was horrified. There was another scream, as tortured as 
the first, and it trailed off into a whining moan. 

Nicolas pushed against the door. It swung open on well-oiled hinges. For a 
moment he and Maggie stood in the doorway with the scene before them etched 
in their eyes like a painting. 

A long table sat in the middle of the room, and a young man who was little 
more than a boy lay on it. He wore no shirt, and his bare skin was spattered with 
blood. His arms were linked with those of the handsome young university 
student, the eloquent leader from outside the castle, who stood behind him. The 
regal lady in blue sat on one side of the table, holding the boy’s hand tightly. 
Huss stood on the other side, with the dripping head of a spear in his hand. It had 
just been pulled from the boy’s side. 

The walls were lined with men—farmers. In the farthest corner of the room 
stood the tall man, still hooded, his face in shadow. He held the black-shafted 
spear Maggie had seen him fighting with, but he had broken off the spear end 
and was leaning on the staff. His clothes were homespun and simple, but a large 
ruby glinted on one of his fingers. 

The boy’s face was the colour of bone. His dark eyes stood out in his head, 
full of pain and fear. He had heard the door open, and Maggie and Nicolas 
watched as his eyes slowly moved to them and opened wider at the sight. 

They were surrounded before they could move. Nicolas raised his hands in 
surrender. Maggie followed his example. Professor Huss turned to regard them, 
slowly, as unhurried as he had been in the courtyard. He drew himself up and 
searched both of their faces. Neither met his eyes. 

“As no one has spoken for you, I assume that you are friend to no one in this 
room,” Huss said at last. “So you have come here either by accident, or by 
curiosity, or to seek out someone whom you have not found. Which is it?” 

It was Maggie who answered, to Nicolas’s surprise. “Not any of those,” she 



said, half faltering. “We are friends to one in this room—to you.” 

Huss’s eyebrows popped up. Maggie thought she saw a smile playing at his 
thin mouth. “Is that so?” he asked. “Well, then, friends...” He looked around as 
though he had forgotten where he was. “We will have to talk later.” His eyes 
came back to them. “At the moment my attention is otherwise occupied.” 

He motioned to the men who stood all around Nicolas and Maggie. “Let them 
go,” he said. “But do not let them leave.” 

The men stood back. Nicolas and Maggie pressed themselves against a wall. 
Attention diverted from them as thoroughly as if they had sunk into the stone 
itself. No one seemed to care who they were. 

Huss produced a needle and thread from his robe and leaned over the boy. His 
back prevented Maggie from seeing the operation in detail, and she was glad for 
it. The woman who sat beside the boy still clung to his hand, but her face was 
pale and her mouth tight. 

At last it was over, and Huss stood. His hands were bloody and he looked at 
them reflectively. “1 don’t suppose anyone thought to bring a washbasin,” he 
said, then shook his head. “Of course not.” 

He looked up and addressed the room. “He is too ill to go back to the country 
with you.” 

“He must go back, tonight.” It was the hooded man who spoke. He moved out 
of the corner as he did so. “This city is not safe for him.” 

“He will die on the road if you take him,” said Huss. 

The hooded man spread out his hands to indicate his surroundings. “He can’t 
stay here. The cold and damp will kill him.” 

“He will stay with me,” the woman said. She rose to her feet. Her eyes met 
those of the hooded man, and Nicolas saw something pass between them. The 
look sounded thunderous in his ears. 

The university student said, “He can stay in the school, my lady. The risk is 
great if he is found in your house.” 

“No greater than it is for us if he is found sheltered in the university,” Jarin 



Huss said, sharply. “What you have done—and not done—tonight may be 
enough to destroy us. it will not do to have a member of a rebel militia 
discovered. That is...” He looked up at the hooded man. “If there is a rebel 
militia.” 

“I saw enough tonight,” the hooded man said. “The Overlord will not listen. I 
was right to train my people in the use of force. Yes, Professor. There is a 
militia.” 

“Professor Huss is right,” the woman said. Her dress was spattered with blood 
and her hair was pulled back from a face that was weary but determined. She 
looked back to the hooded man. “He cannot stay in the school. He will come 
with me. When he is well I will send him to you.” Another look passed between 
them, a look with something gold and fiery in it. “You must not come here again 
until the echoes of tonight have stopped sounding.” 

The words sounded strange in Nicolas’s ears. As he looked at the hooded man, 
his head filled with voices. Every sound in the room grew faint, as though he 
was moving far away, and other sounds took their place. 

“It is the peace of death we break... ” 

“Rise up! Blackness no longer!” 

He heard the sound of fire roaring and swords clashing; the sound of horses as 
though there was thunder in their hooves—horses as of giants. He heard the 
battle cries of men, rising from a thousand throats all at once. 

The sounds faded. Nicolas was back in the stone room once more. Maggie 
seemed to have noticed that something was wrong. Her hand rested on Nicolas’s 
shoulder. He turned to look at her but quickly shied away from the question in 
her eyes. 

The decision was made. There was nothing more to be said. The hooded man 
stood for a long minute at the table, looking down at the pale face of the boy. He 
touched the boy’s forehead and smiled sadly; looked up at the woman and drew 
a deep breath. 

Then he turned and was gone. Everyone went with him except the professor, 



his student, the woman, and the boy. And Nicolas and Maggie. 

“Jerome, take the boy to his refuge,” Huss commanded. Jerome, the student 
leader, looked at him questioningly. He motioned to the wall against which 
Nicolas and Maggie were huddled. Huss chuckled. 

“1 am not afraid to be left alone with them,” the professor said. “And you will 
be back soon to avenge me if I am wrong to be unafraid.” 

Jerome nodded unhappily, but said nothing. He bent down and picked the boy 
up gently, cradling him in his arms. The woman put her hand on Huss’s shoulder. 

“Thank you for everything,” she said, and she and Jerome left the room. 

Huss turned to Nicolas and Maggie. 

“Now we are alone,” he said, looking at them both in turn. “And you have 


something to say. Speak.” 



Chapter 8 
Revelations 


Maggie reached into her coat and brought out the scroll. She held it out, 
mutely. Jarin Huss took it with a puzzled expression on his face. 

He unrolled the scroll and stood for a long time, perusing its contents. Maggie 
saw a shadow pass over his face, followed by a strange elation. One thing was 
certain: the scroll was not an indecipherable puzzle to him. He knew what it 
meant. 

After a long while, Huss looked up from the parchment and fixed his eyes on 
Maggie. 

“And who are you, young woman?” he asked. 

“My name is Maggie Sheffield,” Maggie said. “That is, I...” She closed her 
eyes. “1 represent the Council for Exploration Into Worlds Unseen.” 

“Oh?” Jarin Huss said, his expression conveying more surprise than he meant 
it to. “Well, this is a noteworthy meeting, isn’t it?” His forehead wrinkled in 
thought. “This is hardly the place for a noteworthy meeting. Do come with me, 
Maggie Sheffield. And...?” 

“Nicolas Fisher.” Nicolas shifted his feet uncomfortably under Jarin Huss’s 
steady gaze. 

Huss nodded as though the name meant something to him. “1 see. You are also 
welcome to come with me, Nicolas Fisher. Now, let us go.” 

Huss removed a torch from the wall and led the way back down the damp 
corridor. The room behind them fell into darkness as they left. 

Jarin Huss said nothing as they walked, and neither Maggie nor Nicolas felt 
leave to begin a conversation. They followed until they had emerged from the 
ground into the strong light of the moon. Huss took them through the courtyard 
to the high front door of the old house. He pulled a key from his robes and fit it 
into the lock, turning it loudly. 



They stepped into a room which might once have been a grand entrance, but 
which was now grey and drab and falling to pieces. Wide doors led into other 
rooms, probably sitting rooms, but in the darkness Maggie could not see them 
well. Across from the door, a tall staircase led to the upper floor. 

Huss did not bother to light any lamps, but held onto his torch. They climbed 
up the long staircase to a wide loft that overlooked the entrance. At the top of the 
stairs they were greeted by the grey-eyed stare of a cat perched on the banister. 
When they had all passed by, the cat silently dropped from its place and padded 
after them. 

At the end of the hallway, Huss pushed open a door into a small room. He 
extinguished the torch and lit lamps all around the room, filling it with warm 
light. He finished by touching a match to an oil lamp that squatted on an oak 
desk covered with open books and papers. The room, Maggie thought, 
resembled the professor himself in its aged and scholarly warmth. 

Bookshelves lined three walls, lending the rich colours of book bindings to the 
glow of the oil lamps. Against one wall, the cat had made itself comfortable on a 
small bed with high posts. At the foot of the bed a window looked down on the 
street, and the lights of the castle could be seen. Huss stared out the window for 
a moment and then drew heavy gold curtains across it. Maggie was glad that the 
castle and the disturbing scenes connected with it were shut out of the room. 

Between the bed and the desk, an old table with charmingly curved legs sat, 
surrounded by four chairs. Huss pulled out one of them. 

“Here, sit and be comfortable,” he said, taking his own advice. Maggie and 
Nicolas awkwardly obeyed. Maggie was trying very hard to think of what she 
was going to say. Nicolas seemed overawed by the room. Books and papers were 
foreign and intimidating to him. He found himself longing suddenly for Bear and 
the outdoors. 

Huss took the scroll from his robes and laid it out on the table. Maggie looked 
down at the strange letters and shivered. There was something about the open 
scroll that felt wrong. It seemed an obscenity that ought to be kept hidden in the 



presence of decency. She felt stupid for thinking so, as the professor didn’t seem 
bothered. She raised her eyes to him as he spoke and tried to forget that the scroll 
was there. 

“1 was not aware that the Council for Exploration Into Worlds Unseen was an 
operative body again,” he said. “I am very surprised to hear it.” 

Maggie looked away from his steady eyes and said, “It isn’t, sir. That is, there 
is no council in operation, but I do come from it... them.” 

Huss smiled faintly.“Suppose you just tell me who sent you? That might be 
easier than trying to explain the existence or lack thereof of a council which has 
not been together in forty years.” 

“I was sent by Daniel Seaton,” Maggie said. “In the interests of John and 
Mary Davies. And although Eva Cook didn’t want me to come, in a way I 
represent her more than the others.” 

“I see,” Huss said, now clearly amused. “So you are the whole council unto 
yourself, are you?” He chuckled and tapped the scroll with a long finger. “And 
where did you get this?” 

“From Old Dan—Daniel Seaton,” Maggie said. “He brought it to Mrs. Cook 
and me before he died. He said he had taken it from a woman called Evelyn.” 

The effect of Maggie’s words on the professor was profound. He shot halfway 
to his feet, then sank back down, muttering something to himself. After a 
moment he returned to his surroundings and said, “Daniel is dead, then?” 

“Yes,” Maggie said, sorry that she had not broken the news gently. “He said 
he had been to the Highlands of Bryllan to try and take the scroll to Lord Robert 
Sinclair, but he had not been able to get in to see him. On his way back to 
Midland, he fell sick. When he came to us he was dying.” 

“And he sent you to me?” Huss said. 

“He said you would want to see the scroll. He thought it was very important.” 

Huss nodded. “What have you to do with Eva Cook?” he asked. “Who, I 
assume, is the Eva Brown I once knew.” 

“I live with her,” Maggie said. “I am her foster child, one of two. She and her 



husband, who is now gone, took me from an orphanage when I was ten.” 

Nicolas was looking at Maggie strangely, but she did not notice. 

“And John and Mary?” Huss asked. “You are here in their interests as well?” 

“They are also dead, sir,” Maggie said. She spoke the words carefully this 
time, aware that Huss did not expect to hear them. She saw the strain and sorrow 
on his face as she spoke, and was sorry for it. “They fostered me for three years, 
until 1 was thirteen, when they died in a fire. It was a tragic accident.” 

“Was it?” Huss asked, his voice terse. 

Maggie sought to meet Huss’s eyes, no longer awkward, reaching out to meet 
him in the pain he shared with her. For a moment they looked at each other with 
an understanding of mutual loss. 

“I had hoped you could tell me,” Maggie said at last. 

Instead of answering, Huss stood and walked to the window, his hands clasped 
behind his back. He stood and stared at the drawn curtains for a long time. 
Nicolas tried to catch Maggie’s eye, but she was watching the professor intently 
and did not spare a glance for him. 

Jarin Huss turned and smiled wanly at Maggie. “I am quite sure they were 
murdered,” he said. “Just as I am quite sure Daniel was murdered. Just as I am 
quite sure that Mrs. Cook is not safe, and that I am not safe, and that you are 
most certainly not safe.” 

“If she wanted safety she would’ve stayed at home,” Nicolas said, “instead of 
risking her life to get you that piece of paper. Now are you going to help her, or 
aren’t you?” 

Huss raised an eyebrow, but there was no irony in the gesture—only 
comprehension. “They have come after you already, then,” he said. 

“Who has?” Maggie asked. Huss did not answer, and Maggie stood in 
frustration. “Who has?” she asked again, leaning over the table toward him with 
her palms on the wood, fingertips nearly touching the scroll. 

Huss bowed his head and looked suddenly very weary. “Them,” he said. “The 
Order. The scourge of mankind.” He sat back down at the table. His legs seemed 



to have lost the strength to hold him up. “You will be safe here for a few days at 
least. Goodness knows we can’t give it back to them.” 

The door to the study opened with a bang. Maggie jumped up in alarm. She 
found herself facing Jerome. 

“Oh,” she breathed, and sat back down, her heart racing. 

“1 frightened you,” Jerome said. “I’m sorry.” 

“You should be,” Nicolas muttered. No one seemed to notice. 

“This is Jerome,” Huss said, “my apprentice—the future leader of the 
Underground University of Pravik, which is of course a very deep secret—one 
you shall both be careful to keep. Jerome, this is Maggie Sheffield and Nicolas 
Fisher.” 

Jerome nodded courteously to them and said to his master, “The boy is 
sleeping safely in Libuse’s home.” 

“Thank you,” said Huss. He sounded exhausted. 

“Is something wrong?” Jerome asked. 

Huss smiled thinly. “Everything is wrong, Jerome, and everything is right. 
Our gain is our snare, as it always is.” 

His words made no sense to Maggie or Nicolas, and they glanced at each 
other, a bemused smile on each face. It was the first time Maggie had looked at 
Nicolas since entering the room. He knew it acutely, though she hadn’t noticed. 

Jerome noticed the scroll, and he came to stand by Maggie. “I assume this has 
something to do with it,” he said. 

“You should never make assumptions,” Huss said. “But as it is, this time you 
are right.” He shook his head and muttered, “I fear it will draw them like a 
magnet.” 

“Let them come, whoever they are,” Jerome said. “We will hold them at bay.” 

Huss smiled and patted Jerome on the cheek as though he was a little boy. 
“You’re very brave,” Huss said. “As brave as you are ignorant. But perhaps 
bravery is better than cowardice, even if it is brought on by stupidity.” 

“Will someone kindly tell us what is going on?” Nicolas asked. “Maggie 



brought that thing to you, and we both put our necks on the line to do it. We 
ought to know what’s happening.” 

“Of course,” Huss said. “In the morning.” 

“What?” Nicolas sputtered. 

“In the morning,” Huss repeated. “I suppose we have one more night in which 
we may sleep safely. I will explain all that I can in the morning. I confess I 
wasn’t prepared for you. I want some time to think.” 

Maggie thanked him, but Nicolas did not seem to have heard. He was staring 
at Jerome with his ears full of voices, and his face was dismayed. 

They were ushered to two small rooms down the hall. Both rooms were dusty 
and cobwebbed, but the linens were clean and the beds, while old and a bit 
springy, were comfortable enough. Maggie fell asleep quickly. Nicolas lay in bed 
and thought about the woods, and about Bear, and the Gypsies, and things that 
he could hear and no one else could. 


* * * 

As she slept, Virginia saw the black-cloaked shadow that moved from car to 
car, peering into the compartments. She saw it, and she knew why it had come. 

She opened her eyes and found that she could see, although a mist over her 
eyes made every form uncertain and blurred the mute colours of the train. The 
crystal dragons etched in the window glass stood out with strange clarity, 
glinting through the mist. She saw Mrs. Cook beside her, slumbering deeply. 
Across the compartment, Lord Robert and Pat were also sleeping. 

It was best, she thought. 

She stood and left the compartment. Her fingers lingered long on the door. 
Those inside would never willingly let her go, she knew that. Just as she knew 
that she had to leave, that she could not endanger these who had given so much 
for her. She felt a pang of guilt nonetheless, and sorrow at leaving them. 

She bowed her head and walked away slowly. It would not do to meet her 



adversary here on the train. If she did, others would be placed in danger. For one 
fleeting moment she felt an urge to run back and beg the laird to protect her. But 
the words of the King were to her both a prophecy and a command: “My 
enemies hunt you, and you must face them. ” 

Face them she would, then. The courage of the King returned to her and she 
steeled herself for the battle ahead. “Do not forget who I am. Do not forget who 
you are. Remember me... ” 

Virginia walked from car to car until she had reached the end of the train. She 
pushed open the door and found herself standing on a small platform, protected 
by an iron rail, while the cold night wind whipped at her clothes and hair and 
stung her eyes. 

Through the mist she could see the forest rising all around, choking out the 
track that wound endlessly back the way they had come. She hesitated only for a 
moment. She could feel danger approaching. Once again a vision flashed before 
her eyes, of a dark hand reaching out to open the very door behind her. 

With a deep breath Virginia flung herself over the railing. Even as she did, the 
mist faded away and she was blind again. 

* * * 

Maggie walked in dreamland that night. She saw herself in the Gypsy camp, 
surrounded by bright caravan wheels and the stillness of the forest at night. A 
full moon was glowing brightly. A low fog hung about the wagons. They were 
moving although it was night, and she was driving a wagon of her own. 

She felt the closeness of someone beside her, and she turned to ask a question 
of Nicolas. But it was not Nicolas with her—it was Jerome. She was startled, 
even in her dream, but somehow it was good to have him near. 

He reached over and gently took the reins from her hands, pulling the wagon 
to a stop. “We will miss our chance if we keep going,” he explained in his deep 
voice. He stood on the seat of the wagon and pulled her up beside him. Together 



they looked up at the moon. Across its pale face they saw a great flock of 
shining white seabirds winging silently toward them. 

The birds were slender, yet each was bigger than the wagon. Jerome seated 
himself on the neck of one of the birds, and she felt a nudge as another lowered 
its head for her to climb on. She did, and the birds lifted into the air with a 
motion smooth and white as cream. 

The birds flew high above the earth until they seemed surrounded by stars. 
When Maggie looked down the earth was a dusky colour, streaked with the 
glowing silver of rivers, lakes, and the seas themselves. 

The birds flew over the glistening sea, farther and farther south, until Maggie 
could see a ridge of snow-covered mountains ahead. The birds’ wings beat in 
great, sweeping motions. They rose up over the tops of the mountains. As the 
ridge dropped away beneath them, a light burst over it with such brilliance that 
Maggie covered her eyes with her hands. She looked to the side, and then she 
saw that the bird carrying Jerome was continuing up over the mountains, and the 
one carrying her was dropping away, back toward the sea and the north. 

Maggie cried out something that she could not understand and reached for 
Jerome. His eyes met hers and she saw silver tears in them, but he smiled, and 
turned his face back toward the brilliant light—and the dream was over. 

She sat up in bed and clutched the sheets under her chin, wondering why the 
dream—beautiful as it had been—troubled her so much. She played the scenes 
in her mind until she could not bear the silence of the room anymore. She got up 
and walked on bare feet to the bedroom door. When she opened it she was 
looking into Jerome’s face. 

He was standing across the hall from her door, leaning on the rail, fully 
dressed. His head was bowed and his eyes were closed, his breathing deep and 
regular. He had a sword strapped to his side, and one of his hands rested close to 
the hilt. She looked at him curiously, and a smile played on her face. 

His eyes opened quite suddenly. He looked up at her, and said, his voice only 
a little sleepy, “Why are you smiling?” 



“Why are you standing there?” Maggie asked. 

“Because 1 think you need protection,” he said. 

She rubbed her arms. “Why do you think so?” 

“Master Huss said that evil was coming,” Jerome said. “He does not think it 
will arrive tonight, but I do not like to take chances.” 

Maggie thought suddenly that she had never seen anyone who looked as 
strong or as gentle as Jerome did at that moment. The thought disconcerted her. 
She tried to regain the smile that had been on her face a moment ago. 

“But you were sleeping,” she said, teasingly. 

He did not smile, but nodded seriously, and frowned. “I am sorry,” he said. “1 
did not mean to—but 1 have been dreaming, and the dream was not eager to let 
me go before it had run its course.” 

“What did you dream?” Maggie asked in a whisper. 

“That is not a question to ask, Little One,” Jerome said. “Every man’s dreams 
are his own.” 

“Professor Huss said that you will take over for him when he is gone,” 
Maggie said. She was curious to know more about him. 

He nodded. “1 will.” 

“Do you look forward to that?” Maggie asked. 

“No,” he told her. “For me to be master means that my own master must be 
dead, and he is like a father to me.” 

He was quiet for a moment. “Even so, perhaps 1 could look forward to it if I 
believed that the future would be as the past.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The Underground University of Pravik has existed for hundreds of years, 
teaching and keeping hope alive. And whether the masters of the University 
have known it or not, their work has all been for one final goal—that the Eastern 
Lands might wrench themselves free from the grasp of the Empire. We’re very 
close to reaching that goal now. Very close. We work toward the day when we 
will change the world.” Jerome seemed lost in his own reflections for a moment. 



“We have been free in the past,” he said. “We can be so again. The Eastern 


Lands are headed for war, and the university will be at the forefront of it.” 

“1 should think you would be glad,” Maggie said. “1 was at the castle tonight 
—1 heard what you said. You will make a great leader.” 

Jerome smiled sadly and said, “Ah, but you see, Little One, I do not want it to 
come in my time. 1 urge it on, 1 speak words to inspire and give courage because 
that is my part in this story, and all the while 1 am a coward in my own heart. 
Peace is a dreadful thing to break, Maggie.” 

“Must it be broken, then?” Maggie asked. “Why not continue to live as we 
have, under the Empire?” 

“We cannot,” Jerome said. “A man I know says that the peace of the Empire is 
the peace of death. He is right—and even he does not realize the truth of it all. 
We seek to bring not only revolution, but resurrection.” 

They stopped talking, but the silence was not awkward. They looked into each 
other’s eyes, searched there, and both found that they were at home. 

“1 also dreamed tonight,” Maggie said after a long while. 

Jerome was very close to her now, but neither knew when the other had 
moved. He smiled gently. 

“What did you see?” he whispered. 

Maggie started to speak, but her voice caught in her throat. “I don’t think 1 can 
tell you,” was all she could say. 


* * * 

Nicolas did not dream, but neither did he sleep well. At last his restlessness 
awoke him altogether. He lay in the darkness and replayed thoughts of the day. 
He felt closed in behind the city walls—like a spirit wishing to leave an ailing 
body. He had been curious about the scroll, and for Maggie’s sake he had wanted 
Huss to explain himself, but all of his curiosity was gone now. He only wanted 
to get outside. To get away. 



She needs me, he thought. 

Not anymore, his own mind answered back. 

He closed his eyes tightly and tried to shut out the feelings, but for a moment 
he thought the breeze was blowing, and it smelled like falling leaves and a new 
dawn. 

It was still early. If he left soon enough he could be out of the city in time to 
truly smell the dawn. Out, to welcome the sun. He could already feel the 
roughness of a forest path under his feet. 

Slowly, quietly, Nicolas climbed out of bed. His mattress creaked slightly in 
protest, but he paid it no mind. He pushed open his bedroom door, and it made 
no sound; nor did his feet as he stepped into the hallway. 

Jerome was laying outside of Maggie’s door, breathing deeply, a sword by his 
side. He was stretched out so that no one could get through the door without 
waking him. 

Nicolas stepped deftly over the young man. He, who could hear all, could 
easily keep from being heard. He was grateful for it. 

* * * 

Maggie awoke with the gentle feeling of sunlight on her face. It was bravely 
filtering its way through the grime on the windowpane, illuminating a tiny room 
with a layer of dust on everything and cobwebs in the corners. 

The house was silent. Maggie was struck by the feeling that everyone was 
gone, and she was the only one left in the house—or in the world, for that matter. 
She sat up and swung her legs out of bed, tucking her unruly auburn hair behind 
her ears. 

The door creaked loudly when she opened it. The sound only deepened her 
sense of aloneness. There was no one in the hallway, and the doors to both 
Nicolas’s room and Huss’s study were closed. 

Maggie slowly padded down the hallway, rubbing her anns for comfort. She 



looked to her left, where she could see over the banister to the ghostly house 
downstairs. She jumped as grey eyes met hers, and then the cat dropped down 
and stalked past her. She almost laughed at her own nerves. She neared the door 
to Huss’s study and heard low voices talking on the other side. Breathing an 
embarrassed sigh of relief, she raised her hand to knock, but before her knuckles 
fell on the door, words made their way through it to her ears. Her hand stayed 
raised in mid-air as she listened. 

“The boy died early this morning,” a familiar woman’s voice said. “There was 
nothing 1 could do.” 

“1 am sorry, Libuse,” said Huss. 

“He deserves to be buried with princes, Master Huss,” said the woman. “And I 
cannot even risk taking him to an undertaker for fear that his dying in my house 
will shed suspicion on me.” 

“Send him back to the country,” Huss said, softly, “as you promised you 
would. His comrades will give him a burial fit for princes, if not among them.” 

“Yes,” Libuse said. “My carriage can carry a dead body as well as a live one.” 

There was a long pause, and Libuse said, “If only last night.. 

“If onlys do us no good, my lady,” Huss said. “You know that as well as I do. 
Better, perhaps.” 

Maggie felt suddenly guilty for eavesdropping. She knocked sharply on the 
door. 

“Come in,” called Huss. 

Maggie opened the door. The woman from the night before was sitting at the 
table with Huss. Neither Nicolas nor Jerome were in the room. 

Libuse’s hair was plaited and hung nearly to her waist. She wore a blue dress 
made of expensive cloth and tailored beautifully. She held her head high. Her 
back was straight, and her face was solemn and lined with a grief that belied her 
relative youth. She was beautiful and regal, and Maggie felt embarrassed in her 
presence. 

The woman stood when Maggie entered the room. She took Huss’s hand and 



squeezed it warmly. 

“Thank you, Professor,” she said. “You are a great strength to me.” 

Huss smiled. “Perhaps 1 am,” he said. “Or perhaps 1 am a snare to you.” 

The woman smiled without mirth. “Be that as it may,” she said. “1 am glad to 
be caught in your trap.” 

She turned to Maggie and motioned for her to sit down. “Come,” she said. 
“Master Huss tells me you have much to talk about. I will not stay to prevent 
you.” She smiled, and her smile was kind. She made sure that Maggie was 
seated comfortably before she left the room. 

“Eat,” Huss said, handing Maggie a sticky roll. “Breakfast is a rare occasion 
in this house, and I do not mean to eat it alone.” 

Maggie obeyed awkwardly. The table held a plate of pastries, a pot of some 
dark liquid that was not tea but smelled good, and a bowl of fresh fruit. 

“This looks good,” Maggie said, venturing to look Huss in the face. His 
expression was open and kind. 

“Yes it does,” he said. “Libuse is good not to call on me empty-handed. She 
knows that an old professor like me does not earn the wages of a king. Also, 
when my head is buried in my books 1 often forget to eat.” 

“Who is she?” Maggie asked. Her fingers were sticky from the roll, and she 
resisted the urge to lick them. 

“She is a princess,” Huss said, enjoying the look of surprise on Maggie’s face. 
“Yes,” he repeated, “A princess of the ancient days. Her ancestors ruled this land 
from Pravik Castle before the days of the Empire. In deference to her heritage, 
Libuse is allowed to serve on the Governing Council of the Eastern Lands. As do 
1. The council answers to the Emperor, of course.” 

As an afterthought, Huss added, “She was also a student of mine once.” 

Maggie said, “Old Dan said you were a student at the university, but he didn’t 
know you’d gone on to be a teacher. I planned to look for you through the school 
when we came here, but I didn’t dream I’d find you so quickly.” 

“1 am a scholar,” Huss said. “1 would chafe at anything else. Teaching is the 



only way of earning a living that suits me, although I prefer studying to trying to 
teach the thick-headed subjects of the Empire anything. Of course,” he said, his 
eyes gleaming, “1 do find a gem hidden in the mire once in a while. When I do, 
my teaching becomes unorthodox.” 

Huss reached for the pot and poured Maggie a cup of the thick liquid. 
“Drink,” he said. “It’s far more palatable than it looks.” 

Maggie reached for the cup and took a sip. The taste was bittersweet and not 
unpleasant. She took another sip, and became conscious that Huss was watching 
her very closely. 

She put the cup down and rubbed her arm. “Where’s Nicolas?” she asked. 

“Gone,” Huss said. 

“Gone?” she repeated, alarmed at first. She calmed herself down and asked, 
“When will he be back?” 

“When it suits him, 1 suppose,” Huss said, his eyes still on Maggie’s face. He 
poured himself a cup of the dark liquid. “He left us sometime last night. When 1 
looked in on him this morning he had already departed.” 

Maggie sat in silence, too shocked to speak. “Why would he leave?” she 
asked at last, quietly. Huss didn’t answer, and she kept talking, mostly to herself. 
“It’s not like he said he would stay... all he promised to do was bring me here, 
and he did that.” 

Huss spoke now. “Your friend is an unusual young man,” he said. “And a 
Gypsy, at that. Perhaps the wanderlust took him, and he found our city closing in 
on him too much.” 

Maggie nodded. She tried not to show the tears in her eyes. “I’m sure that was 
it,” she said. 

“Perhaps,” Huss said. He was silent a moment, then said abruptly, “Perhaps 
not. But you came to me with questions of your own, and today I mean to 
answer them as best I can. So we will have to stop mourning the flight of our 
wild bird, and get to work.” 

He stood. Maggie started to stand with him, but he motioned for her to sit 



back down. “Finish your breakfast,” he said. 

Maggie nodded and ate a few more bites, but the news of Nicolas’s 
disappearance had stolen her appetite. Huss took a book from his shelves and 
leafed through it a few minutes, then sat with his long fingers entwined, 
watching her until he was satisfied that she had eaten as much as she could be 
expected to. 

“Now,” he said, “you didn’t bring me the scroll out of idle curiosity, and you 
did not bring it because you felt duty-bound to Daniel Seaton. By your own 
admission you went against Mrs. Cook’s wishes to come here, and you did it 
because there is something you are looking for—something you want to know. 
What is it?” 

Maggie was quiet for a long time, her brow creased. It was true enough; she 
had come because she was looking for something. Without realizing it herself, 
she had believed that this aged professor would hold all the answers, but now, 
faced with the reality of Jarin Huss’s questioning face, Maggie did not know 
what to ask him or why she had thought he would know. 

“I’m not sure what 1 want you to tell me,” Maggie said. “I’m not really sure 
what I’m looking for.” 

Jarin Huss leaned back and nodded. ‘Then tell me about yourself,” he said. 
“Together perhaps we can unearth the questions you want to ask.” 

Maggie looked the professor in the eyes, and she slowly let her walls down. 
She could trust him, she felt. She had to trust him. 

“When I was ten,” she said slowly, “Mrs. Cook and her husband bought me 
from the Orphan House in Londren. I stayed with them a short time, and then I 
was sent to Cryneth, to live with John and Mary Davies.” 

She faltered, but continued, her voice full of emotion. “When I went to the 
Davies’, I was like a bird that had been caged all its life and didn’t even know 
there was such a thing as a sky. And they set me free. I can’t even explain how... 
they loved me. And Mary would sing to me, and play the harp, and my heart 
would fly. 



“One day, when I was thirteen, I was out with the sheep when I saw smoke 
over the hill. 1 dropped my staff and ran, and when I got over the hill I saw that 
the house had burned to the ground. I knew that Mary was dead, and John too. 
I’m not sure how I knew, but...” Her voice trailed away and she took a deep 
breath. She was looking down at the wooden table. 

“1 thought I heard laughter. I thought it was an evil spirit laughing. To tell the 
truth, I don’t know what I heard. Maybe nothing. I don’t remember anything 
after that. They tell me I ran to the house and started digging through the ashes, 
calling for John and Mary.” 

She held up her hands, the burn scars visible reminders of that day. “They say 
the villagers tried to help me, and 1 ran away. I ran all the way to Londren. I do 
remember being alone, and in pain, and cold. I remember sleeping on the streets 
and sneaking rides on wagons, and 1 think 1 remember falling down on Mrs. 
Cook’s doorstep. 

“And then one day I woke up, and Mrs. Cook was there, and Pat... another 
girl they took from the Orphan House, before me. And my hands were burned.” 

She looked up suddenly, meeting Huss’s eyes with terrible urgency. “I lost 
everything the day John and Mary died,” she said. “1 lost my heart. Paradise was 
stolen from me. But 1 recovered... I survived, because people loved me and I 
knew how to love them back, because of what Mary had taught me.” Tears stung 
her eyes and she blinked them away, leaning forward. 

“This may sound strange, Professor Huss, but 1 have always felt that there was 
something more that I was supposed to learn from Mary. And from John. 1 feel 
as though 1 was on a path when 1 lived with them, and when 1 went back to 
Londren, the path was lost and I never found it again. 1 know that doesn’t make 
sense. But maybe I’m here trying to find the path again?” 

Huss was listening with an odd glow on his face, but Maggie hardly noticed it. 

“And then Old Dan came, and he and Mrs. Cook said that John and Mary’s 
death wasn’t an accident. They said it was murder; that Evelyn killed them. I 
want to know why, Professor. I want to know who Evelyn is, and what the 



Council for Worlds Unseen was, and why the people I loved most had to die.” 

A sudden picture came into Maggie’s head, a parable that Mary had once 
shown her. The mental image was strong, unblurred by the tears in her eyes. 
“Have you ever seen the underside of a cross-stitch, Professor?” 

“1 haven’t,” Jarin Huss answered, obviously surprised. 

“It looks like a mess,” Maggie told him. “A lot of threads and unconnected 
bits of this and that, strewn around. But if you turn it over, you can see that all of 
that mess has made a beautiful picture on the other side. My life so far has been 
a lot of threads and unconnected bits. I want to see the picture.” 

“To bring cosmos out of chaos,” Huss said with a smile. “1 understand 
completely. Though I don’t know how much help 1 can be to you, 1 will try to 
bring at least a little order into the unconnected bits of your life. Unfortunately, 
you will have to sit and listen to me talk for a good while, and 1 am sure you will 
need plenty of patience.” 

Maggie smiled. “Mrs. Cook used to say 1 had more patience than was good for 
me.” 

“Very well, then,” Huss said, but his eyes grew solemn. He stood and paced as 
he talked. “I am not surprised to know that John and Mary are dead, although 1 
am exceedingly sorry to hear it. Evelyn had threatened Mary... perhaps Mrs. 
Cook told you?” 

Maggie nodded. “She told me a little.” 

“1 have long pondered the mystery of Evelyn,” said Huss, “and 1 believe that 1 
know now who she is. She is an important piece of a puzzle I have been studying 
for forty years. You see, 1 have been trying to bring my own cosmos out of 
chaos. In my life I have run down many a false trail, but I do think I have found 
the truth of the thing at last. I met Evelyn first through the Council for 
Exploration Into Worlds Unseen, forty years ago. 

“I was in the Isle of Bryllan, in Cranburgh of the Highlands, for a conference 
of scholars. The conference was dry and dull, even for a such a dull young man 
as I was—all brains, and books. Nothing else mattered to me. Still, I was young 



—even I hungered for entertainment at times. There was a festival in Cranburgh 
at the time, and one day 1 skipped out of the conference and wandered in the 
streets. 

“In the midst of the acrobats and jugglers and freakish human beings, a young 
Highland gentleman was holding a group of listeners spellbound with some very 
strange tales—tales he took quite seriously. His name was Lord Robert Sinclair, 
and he claimed to be the founder of a new branch of study: a study of what he 
called the ‘other side of reality,’ the Worlds Unseen. 

“His theories were a delightful patchwork of history and folk tales and 
imagination, but they gripped me somehow. I talked with him for hours. In the 
end he invited me to come to his estate, Angslie, and help him carry on his new 
science. I went with him, though I have never been sure why. And others did, as 
well, most of them visitors to Cranburgh just as I was. There were six of us: 
myself, Lord Robert, Eva Brown, your guardian, Mary Grant and John Davies, 
who fell in love in those days, Daniel Seaton, and a dashing young fellow called 
Lucas Barrington. 

“We all lived together in Angslie and studied, if you could call it that. We read 
stories and spun tapestries out of their many threads. Lord Robert had an 
impressive collection of ancient documents, the kind you can be arrested for 
owning, and I was able to read them—you see, Maggie, much as the Empire 
wishes the ancient languages extinct, they are not. There are some who can still 
read them and understand, and I am such a one. We hunted down other 
documents; we tracked down stories; and we drowned ourselves in wonder and 
fear. We pieced together a history of the world much different than what we are 
taught under the Emperor’s rule... and you understand, my dear, if the history of 
something is not what we think it is, the future of that thing is also not what we 
think.” 

He stopped a moment, and began again. 

“It seems to me as though those days were spent in another time and another 
world. Sometimes Mary would sing and play her harp. Stories and legends with 



words like fire, that caught all of our hearts aflame. Her songs were alive, and 
somehow ancient, and she never claimed to write them—she told me once that 
she sang what she heard. I can’t quite describe the way they sounded.” 

“1 know,” Maggie interjected quietly. “She sang to me, too. Sometimes I think 
her songs are in me, somewhere—if only 1 could hear them.” 

Huss looked at Maggie strangely for a moment before continuing. “And then 
one day, Evelyn came. She was a young, beautiful woman. The laird had met her 
while he was in Cranburgh on business. He was fascinated with her, all the more 
because she seemed to have knowledge of the other world. She spoke sometimes 
of visions and strange powers, and claimed that miracles had been done at her 
hands.” He grimaced as he said the word “miracles”; Maggie could see the 
distaste he felt for it. “It was the laird’s dream come true—that we might find 
some way to bring the Otherworld into our own. 

“Lord Robert wanted her to join the council, but there was something in her 
that the rest of us could not trust. Mary, especially, was opposed to Evelyn. At 
first she was quiet about it. She managed to discover where Evelyn came from, 
and then she left us for a few days. When she came back, she stood up in the 
council and denounced Evelyn as a witch. Mary claimed that she had gone to 
Evelyn’s hometown, and found that the people of the village were deathly afraid 
of her. Rumour said—and Mary believed every word of it—that Evelyn had 
grown angry with two young men in the village and publicly cursed them. Later 
that same day, both young men came down with strange and horrible diseases. 
They were dead in less than three days.” 

A vision of Old Dan dying in Mrs. Cook’s guest room assailed Maggie, and 
she shivered. 

“That meeting was the undoing of the council,” Huss continued. “Lord Robert 
took Evelyn’s part—blind fool that he was. The rest of us were divided. 
Accusations began to fly between us all, until at last it was hopeless to think of 
working together anymore. In less than three days the council was no more. 
Evelyn, in that meeting, swore to kill Mary someday. Even then, Lord Robert 



could not see what she was. 

“And that is all there is to tell of the Council for Worlds Unseen. 1 came back 
to Pravik, nearly crippled by the shattering of a dream that had become more to 
me than 1 knew. But just as you recovered after the death of your foster parents, 
so 1 recovered after the death of my vision. 1 became a teacher, carrying on the 
work here in Pravik, keeping true history alive and out of the clutches of the 
Empire. 1 teach ancient languages, and legends, and dreams, but 1 teach only 
those who are worthy to learn.” 

He drew himself up as he spoke till he looked taller and somehow older than 
before. 

“1 keep the memory of freedom alive in men’s hearts,” he said. “It is an 
extremely important work, and I am the only one left to do it. The old masters 
are dead, and I alone have taken up their mantle. To most of the world I am an 
eccentric old teacher of history, but to a few, like Jerome and Libuse, 1 am the 
single Professor of the Underground University of Pravik.” 

For a moment he stood, carried off by his own thoughts, and then he seemed 
to snap. His shoulders stooped back into their normal posture, and he smiled a 
little. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “So caught up in my own importance I’ve forgotten 
what I meant to say.” 

Very little order had appeared to Maggie in what Jarin Huss had said, and the 
pieces of her questions remained unconnected. But she said, “Tell me about the 
scroll. What does it have to do with everything?” 

“Yes, the scroll,” Huss muttered. He sat back down at the table abruptly. “The 
scroll is the sort of artifact that our council would have been very glad to get our 
hands on in the old days in Angslie. It dates back to the first year of the Empire, 
and contains the signature, written, I think, in blood, of Lucius Morel himself.” 

Maggie sat back in her chair. She caught her breath to think that she had 
carried something so old. She shook her head in disbelief as she remembered all 
the scroll had come through, amazed that the thing hadn’t crumbled to dust in 



her hands. 

“You can read it,” Maggie said. “What does it say?” 

Huss’s face became clouded, and his voice low. “It is a covenant,” he said. “A 
promise of power to the Morel family in return for an empire.” 

Maggie did not understand. “A covenant with who?” she asked, her own voice 
unconsciously lowering. 

“With a creature whose name will not be familiar to you,” Huss answered. 
“According to the scroll, his power must be passed to the Morels through a 
mediator—or rather, through a body of mediators. Mediators who have found 
what Lord Robert always sought—a way to bring the Otherworld into 
connection with our own.” 

He stood to his feet again, pacing. “1 have known of this body for some time 
but did not completely understand their relationship to the Morels until you 
brought me the scroll. You have shed light on a most unpleasant secret, Maggie 
Sheffield. Even so, it is better to see it in the light than to fear it in the darkness. 
They are known as the Order of the Spider. I believe Evelyn is one of them.” 

Maggie felt a creeping sensation on the back of her neck. Huss had stopped 
pacing, but he did not seem about to say anything more. There was a long and 
uncomfortable silence. 

Maggie mustered up enough courage to say, “I don’t think I understand.” 

Huss looked at her as though he had forgotten she was there. 

“Do you believe in legends?” he asked, and smiled at Maggie’s puzzled 
expression. He sat down and leaned forward so that their heads were close 
together. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, “there was a king who ruled over all the world, a 
good king, and a just one. Under his reign the earth flourished, and its people 
were at peace and happy. 

“But among the King’s advisers was one who grew dissatisfied with his 
position in life. He envied his master, and he began to whisper in the ears of 
human beings, who were never inclined to be very strong, or very faithful. They 



listened, along with other beings who were not human—beings much like the 
discontented adviser himself. 

“There was a war. The adviser and his followers, human and otherwise, 
attempted to overthrow the King, and in the end, they succeeded. He went into 
exile, taking many of his followers with him. 

“The adviser, whose name was Morning Star, prepared to take the lordship of 
the Seventh World upon his own shoulders. But before he could, a Veil fell over 
the world—dividing that which was human and earthly from that which was not. 
Morning Star and his fellow creatures were cut off from humanity, and man was 
left to rebuild his world on his own—free from good and evil lords alike. 

“Thus began the Tribal Age, the beginning of history as we know it. Men 
divided into a thousand little factions and fought each other and starved, until 
Lucius Morel gathered an army and conquered them all. So now we have an 
Empire.” 

“The last part of your legend is history,” Maggie said, remembering her few 
lessons at the Orphan House, and their mention of the Tribal Age and the way 
that Lucius Morel had heroically united the world. 

“It is all history,” Professor Huss said, “though many would disagree with me, 
even call me a fool. It is history gathered from the ancient folk tales of the 
people of this world, stories long forgotten to most, but long remembered in the 
Underground University. But you are right: for centuries the teachers of our 
secret school treated the King as a legend only. His tale is nothing but a dream.” 

“But you don’t believe that,” Maggie said. 

“No,” Huss said, the smallest of smiles on his lips. “I do not. I believe that 
there was a king once, and I believe in the rebellion of Morning Star, and of the 
falling of the Veil. It was Lord Robert who first showed me that our university 
legends could be true.” 

Maggie cocked her head in question. 

“Lord Robert believed in another side of reality—the other side of the Veil, 
Maggie, though he did not know the old stories. Beyond the Veil there are things 



too wonderful to imagine, but there is also a great Blackness.” 

“Morning Star,” Maggie said. 

“Yes,” Huss answered. He drew the scroll out from his robes and laid it on the 
table, pushing remnants of breakfast aside to make room for it. 

Huss’s long fingers tapped the parchment. “It is Morning Star’s name that is 
signed here along with Lucius Morel’s. Somehow the Order of the Spider is able 
to draw power from beyond the Veil, from Morning Star himself. That power has 
kept the Seventh World under the thumb of the Morel family for five hundred 
years.” 

Maggie’s throat had gone dry, and she licked her lips. “But you said that the 
power was in exchange for an Empire,” she said. 

“Yes.” Huss nodded. The smile had vanished from his face. “Morning Star 
intends to come back and claim the world he won in battle long ago.” 

“He can’t come through the Veil,” Maggie said. 

“The Veil is wearing thin,” Huss said. “Creatures have come through it. And 
there are other signs that the end is near.” 

Maggie shut her eyes as thoughts of the unearthly hound and the ravens 
washed over her. She wanted to deny that what Huss said was true; she wanted 
to make it only a legend and forget it. But she could not, for she had seen 
evidence of his words with her own eyes, roaming the forests and cities of the 
continent. 

“What can we do?” she asked at last. 

“Absolutely nothing,” Huss answered. Then a smile began to appear on his 
wizened old face once more, and he said, “But he can.” 

Maggie felt that Huss meant something very significant, but it was quite 
beyond her reach. He continued. 

“Lord Robert had one ancient piece of writing that held particular fascination 
for me,” he said. “It was a very old journal, and the language was nearly beyond 
even my abilities to decipher. The laird acquired it only a few short weeks before 
the council split up, in our third month together, so I had little time to translate 



from it. I did manage to render one poem into our modern language. 1 can still 
remember the words of it, though the journal is still in Angslie.” 

Jarin Huss closed his eyes and intoned, 

“ When they see beyond the sky, 

When they know beyond the mind, 

When they hear the song of the Burning Light; 

Take these gifts of My Outstretched Hand, 

Weave them together, 

I shall come. ” 

Maggie shook her head, frustrated at her own inability to understand, but Huss 
went on. 

“It is a prophecy,” he said. “There are other such hints in the folklore and 
legends of the world... 7 shall come. ’ The words of the King, unless 1 am 
greatly mistaken.” 

Strange words came to Maggie’s mind, and she spoke them without thinking. 
“He is the sun-king, and the moon-king, and all-the-stars king, and he shines like 
them all together.” In her mind she saw Marja in the vivid firelight, and the 
smoke from Peter the Pipe-Smoker’s pipe rising early in the frigid morning. She 
blushed at the realization that Huss was looking at her with a very odd 
expression on his face, and she hastened to explain, “I heard a Gypsy girl say it. 
She told a story about a man who went with the birds to meet the King, only... 
he didn’t come.” 

“The Gypsies remember a great deal that the rest of the world has forgotten,” 
Huss said. “In a way they are the last remnant of the Tribal Age. Yet, it is 
doubtful that your friend the Gypsy thinks of her story as anything more than a 
fairy tale.” 

“I suppose not,” Maggie said, and was glad to say no more. Huss began once 
again to talk. 



“The prophecy I quoted you was written before even the scroll,” he said. “1 
believe it foretells the coming of the King to this land. But it also gives a sign of 
his coming... the advent of the Gifted.” 

“The what?” Maggie asked. 

“The Gifted,” Huss repeated. “‘When they see beyond the sky; When they 
know beyond the mind; When they hear the song of the burning light... ’ People 
with gifts of sight, of hearing, of healing, of knowing... of song.” He smiled 
tenderly. “Mary was Gifted, Maggie.” 

She looked at his piercing eyes, and could almost hear the songs that poured 
from Mary’s harp and soul... the songs that seemed to be within her still, just out 
of reach. Gifted. Yes. 

“In the council we were aware of Gifting,” Huss said, “although we did not 
know what it was, or how it was connected to the King. Lord Robert thought 
Evelyn was Gifted, and she may well have been. It only shows what blind fools 
we were that we never saw the Gift in Mary. John did, I think. And I know now, 
too late.” 

“The King is coming back,” Maggie said, just to feel the words on her tongue. 
It seemed as though they had to be spoken aloud; as though her voice had to say 
them. She shook her head suddenly. “How is that possible?” she asked. “He must 
have died centuries ago.” 

“You would be right, if he were human,” Huss said. “But he is no more human 
than Morning Star is... than a star is, or a sunrise, or the wind.” He reached 
down and touched the scroll. “Let us hope he returns before Morning Star does.” 

They fell silent for a while. Huss said, “What I have told you is not common 
knowledge even among my students. Jerome knows. He is my apprentice; he 
will be the leader of the university when I am gone, so it is necessary that he 
know. But I do not know if he believes. And Libuse knows a little, but her mind 
is very occupied with matters of the here and now.” 

“What are you going to do with the scroll?” Maggie asked. “I don’t know why 
the Order wants it back so badly, but they must... someone must, because I’ve 



been hunted by—by otherworldly creatures.” 

Huss held the scroll up in his hands. “I am not sure what to do with it, but I 
know that we cannot give it back to them. This, Maggie, is a weapon in our 
hands. It is the greatest weapon we could have been given. It is mightier than 
any sword could ever be.” 

“A piece of paper?” Maggie asked incredulously. “A tool of the enemy?” 

“The truth ]” Huss said. “The truth that peels away five hundred years of 
deception. There is nothing the enemy fears more than that! That is why they 
destroyed the council at Angslie. Because we were treading on the borders of 
Truth, and that is a land they cannot risk our getting into. If we did we might 
shake free of them.” 

They were silent for a moment, but inside Maggie questions were shouting. 
Before she had a chance to ask them, the door burst open and Jerome stumbled 
in. His face was dark with anger. 

“Master Huss,” he said. “Forgive my interruption. The High Police have 


arrested Libuse.” 



Chapter 9 
Salvation 


This day I stand most alone of all living things. This day I have seen 
Blackness, and there is no power of good beside me to fight it; this day I have 
seen treachery, and I have not the strength to speak out. My pen must do what 
my arm cannot; it must say what my tongue cannot. These words on paper must 
inspire men to return to the high things and turn away from the evil that drags 
and sucks and covers with filth. 

I, Aneryn the Prophet, have seen a great Spider in the Blackness beyond the 
Veil. I have seen a great treachery. In this moment I wish for the tongue of the 
Shearim, that I might sing out against evil; I wish for the strength of the Brethren 
of the Earth, that I might battle it; I wish for the companionship of men, that 
together we might form a fortress of hearts which the Blackness cannot 
penetrate. But none of these things is given me; I am alone; I am forsaken; and 
in darkness and sorrow I see... 

The Spider weaves a web and its strands pierce through the Veil, joined to the 
souls of men. Men themselves have called it to them. They have reached for the 
Blackness, and the Spider has answered them. 

On the strands of the web, power flows to the children of men. Even now they 
form an alliance one with another; Blackness calls to blackness in their souls. 
This night I have seen them light a fire, and it burns blue before my eyes. A 
brotherhood, they call themselves, to subject the world in darkness. This is their 
covenant with Morning Star. 

The tapestries of time flow before my eyes and I see the days to come. I know 
what this Order will do to the Seventh World. I see the bondage the Spider 
weaves. 

But I remember the King. I remember other visions. He will return, for he has 



spoken it in my soul, and I, the Poet, I, the Prophet, have heard. The Gifted Ones 
will challenge the Order of the Spider and they will conquer. 

I have seen it. 


* * * 

Virginia crawled forward on her hands and knees, feeling her way through the 
forest underbrush. The earth was cool and tangled with roots and leaves and 
moss. Insects ran over her hands as she moved. She felt it behind her: the power 
of darkness at her heels. Her wrists ached from the wounds inflicted by the 
shackles, her body from the jump from the train, and every pain grew sharper as 
the pursuer drew near. 

The ground sloped down. The sound of running water filled Virginia’s ears. 
She moved until her fingers found the cool brook, and she paused to bring the 
water up in her hands and drink. 

She stood and waded through the brook; then stayed still for a moment and 
strained her ears for the sound of footsteps through the rushing of the water. 

The darkness swirled around her for a split second and she saw a black-robed 
figure moving through the woods as silently as death. 

And then she smelled flowers, and heather-covered hills, and the coming of 
spring, though in reality the world was drawing close to winter. It was the smell 
of the King. His strength and love filled her with a fierce, quiet joy. She 
whispered, “I remember.” 

Somewhere in the distance a wolf’s long, lonely howl rose and hovered above 
the trees. 

Virginia turned to face the one she knew was standing just behind her. The air 
stirred slightly, and once again she caught the scent of spring, borne on the wind 
from some far country. But as she turned, the smell was overwhelmed by the 
fearful stench emanating from the one on the other side of the brook. 


“Who are you?” Virginia asked. 



The voice that answered was low and rich. A woman’s voice. 

“1 am one like you,” the voice said. “1 have come to help you, Virginia 
Ramsey.” 

“1 want no help from you,” Virginia said. 

The voice sounded wounded. “I have come to offer you friendship,” she said. 
“Do not turn me away. You have already experienced the friendship this world 
has to offer.” 

“My friends have risked their lives for me,” Virginia replied. 

“Do you think that will last?” the woman hissed. “They are afraid of you! 
Afraid like all the others, and as your power grows they will turn against you. 
They will cry for the High Police to come and take you away! You feel their fear 
already. And do you think the Lord of Angslie is your friend? To him you are a 
prize possession—though evidently not worth protecting, as you are now alone.” 

“How do you know me?” Virginia asked. 

“We of the Gifted take care of our own,” the woman said. “We have known of 
you for some time. We have been watching to see when you would need our 
help. You need us now, child. 1 know... 1, too, have been alone.” 

For an instant Virginia’s resolve faltered. Her heart reached out to this being 
who knew what it meant to be different. But then she gasped as the world 
swirled around her and she saw, with the eyes that only she possessed, that the 
creature standing across from her had the scales, the eyes, and the tongue of a 
serpent. She saw a cloud of pestilence hanging around the woman’s cloak, tiny 
vermin screaming hatred and violence. 

The vision passed as quickly as it had come. Virginia raised her head high. 

“Do you know me?” she asked. “Then know that 1 also know you! 1 have seen 
the death that clings to you, and 1 have seen the tongue of a serpent that you 
possess. Say what you will: 1 know you for a liar. I am not one of you.” 

The woman screamed with rage. The sound lashed across Virginia’s face like 
a whip. She cried out in pain, and she heard the woman spit out words that cut 
like knives and bound Virginia so that she could not move. She fell to the ground 



as otherworldly bands tightened around her till she could hardly breathe. 

Under the palm of her hand, Virginia felt the ground growing hot until the heat 
was burning her skin, and she pulled her hand away with all of the strength she 
could muster. The smell of smoke filled her senses, and suddenly the ground all 
around her was in flames, a fire that grew with the urging of the cloaked 
woman’s voice. Virginia lay in a prison of fire. The bands around her snapped; 
she could move again. She curled herself up as tightly as she could while the fire 
roared in her ears. Only the sound of laughter rose above the noise. 

Then she felt the woman’s presence with her, inside the circle of flames. A 
hand reached out and grabbed her hair, pulling her up to her knees. 

“A serpent’s tongue, have I?” the woman asked. “A dragon’s power! And you? 
Do you have the power to fight me? You have nothing! You have scorned me, 
scorned my help, and here you are—more helpless than a child. Blind! You are a 
freak of nature; blind and yet able to see. Without my help you are nothing. But 
you will learn. We will teach you to fear the power of the Covenant Flame!” 

Virginia made no answer. Then, slowly, a smile appeared on her face. The 
woman jerked away as though she had seen something repulsive in Virginia’s 
face. 

“1 have seen the end of you and your power,” Virginia said quietly. “1 have 
seen the King.” 

Slowly and deliberately, Virginia rose to her feet. As she did, colour and shape 
began to take form before her eyes. She saw the circle of flames all around her. 
The fire was dying down, the earth beneath it scorched black. The woman, 
cloaked in black, was standing in the very center of it, her dark eyes wide with 
horror. 

Outside the circle, wolves were closing in. They stepped forward on padded 
feet, their eyes glowing with power. In the trees, owls, sparrows, and hawks 
perched, waiting. Behind the wolves, farther back in the trees, stood the 
commanding forms of the red deer, their sweeping antlers gleaming in the 
firelight like spears; the great hulking threat of the bears; the wild boars, foxes 



and badgers and even mice. 

And then, out from the trees and up from the ground came the forms of 
creatures like men, and yet like nature itself—a giant form, translucent and yet 
marred like bark, with long hair like ropes of vine; a slender creature whose lines 
moved and faded in and out with the wind; a wild man with long hair and clothes 
made of fur, arrows on his back made with teeth, and fierce joy and gladness in 
his eyes. 

Virginia heard the woman scream with rage and fear. Then everything was 
blackness again, and the smell of the coming of spring overpowered the stench 
of smoke. 


* * * 

Huss swept into the house with the commanding power of a man long known 
and respected in the courts of the city. Libuse lived in a rich house near Pravik 
Castle. In the open foyer, a dozen High Police stood guard, looking 
uncomfortable as Huss berated their leader. 

“This is an outrage!” Huss said, waving his long finger in the Police captain’s 
face. 

“I follow orders,” the mustached captain defended staunchly, his powerful 
arms folded across his chest. “I don’t question them. We received word of a 
planned attack on the princess’s life and were commanded to place her under 
house arrest. For her own protection.” 

“I have never heard of anything so ridiculous,” Huss snapped. “The princess is 
a reasonable woman. It is hardly necessary to arrest her in order to keep her 
safe.” 

“Orders are orders,” the captain said. “It’s not my job to question them.” 

“Then tell me who gave the orders,” Huss raged, “and/will question them!” 

“No need for that, my friend,” said a voice, interrupting the discussion. Every 
head in the room turned to see Libuse descending the staircase, her long blue 



dress trailing behind her. The officers at the bottom of the stairs stepped back 
respectfully as Libuse approached Huss and the captain. She held out her hands 
to the professor. He took them and held them for just a moment. 

“It is good of you to come,” she said. “But there is no need for anger. I am 
being treated well enough.” 

It was Jerome who spoke then, from his place beside Maggie. “You should not 
be kept like a common prisoner against your will, my lady,” he said. Libuse 
favoured him with a gracious smile. 

“I trust my imprisonment will be over soon enough,” she said. Then she 
turned and addressed the captain, who snapped to attention at her voice. 
“Captain,” she said, “Surely you will not object if my old friends accompany me 
to my drawing room. I wish to speak with them in private.” 

The captain’s eyes narrowed, but he nodded. Libuse turned and led the way to 
a small, finely furnished room off the foyer. She closed the doors behind them. 
When she turned back, Maggie was shocked at the change in her face. Her guard 
down, the princess was pale and afraid. 

“Libuse,” Huss said quietly, “do they suspect you?” 

She nodded unhappily. “Almost certainly. I do not know how much they 
know. But if they are investigating me, then it will not be long until they find out 
far too much. I have covered my tracks carefully, my old friend. But an 
experienced hunter will find them.” 

“Do you know who gave the command for your arrest?” Jerome asked. 

“Zarras,” Libuse said. 

“Antonin Zarras,” Jerome said for Maggie’s benefit. “The Overlord of the 
Eastern Lands.” 

Huss seemed to be choosing his words carefully. His voice was low to ensure 
that no one outside the room could hear. “I have never wanted to know the extent 
of your involvement with the Ploughman and his rebellion,” he said. “I felt it 
was wise to stay ignorant. But now I feel that it may be best to know.” 

Libuse nodded. “What can I say?” she said. “My personal fortune is nearly 



gone. I have given every penny I could spare to the Ploughman. And 1 have 
returned the stolen goods of the people to the people whenever 1 could.” 

Huss’s eyebrows shot up. “You have raided the Overlord’s treasury?” 

“The money in it stank of blood,” Libuse said sharply. “Taxes taken from 
starving people. It was never Zarras’s to take, so 1 gave it back.” 

“You will be removed from the Governing Council,” Huss said. 

“Worse than that,” Jerome said, his handsome face raging. “She will be 
charged with treason and executed. Do you doubt it, Master Huss?” 

“For theft, I doubt they would be so harsh. The people would not take kindly 
to the execution of their princess,” Huss said. “But 1 think that you are in great 
danger, are you not, Libuse? Unless 1 miss my guess, your ties to the country 
militia are more than just financial.” His voice became gentler, and he stepped 
closer to the woman. “1 have seen your promise on the finger of the Ploughman, 
have 1 not? The ruby he wears did not come from any country woman’s 
treasure.” 

Libuse hung her head. When she looked back up, her eyes were filled with 
tears. “1 love him with my life,” she said. “If the Governing Council ever finds 
out...” 

Her voice trailed away, and she looked at Huss pleadingly. He nodded, his 
face grim. “They will never let you leave this place,” he said. “That is certain. 
Yet if you stay here, you are waiting for the blade to fall.” 

“Help me,” Libuse said quietly. 

“Of course we will,” Huss said. “I will go to the Overlord. I will...” 

“No, Master Huss,” Jerome said. “You must not become involved. If the 
princess is forced to leave the Governing Council it will be a great enough loss 
to the Eastern Lands. We cannot afford to lose both of you.” 

He looked at Libuse. “I will come for you tonight, my lady. Be ready to flee 
through the tunnels at midnight.” 

Libuse nodded, her face grave. There was a sharp knock on the drawing room 
door. Huss looked at the heavy oak.. “It seems they grow tired of having the 



princess out of their sight,” he said. “So we must return her to them for a time.” 


* * * 

The three left Libuse’s house in silence. Huss’s brow was wrinkled with 
worry. Jerome was deep in thought, planning out the rescue. Maggie walked 
beside them, distraught at her inability to offer even a word of comfort. 
Everything was happening so fast, and she was still struggling to put together 
Huss’s earlier revelations with what was happening now. Struggling—and yet a 
clarity was beginning to emerge. She felt a strange strength and a sense that her 
feet had found their old path at last. 

“They want the Ploughman to come for her,” Jerome said. 

“And he will,” Huss answered. “He knows what will happen when they find 
out what she has done. Make no mistake, he will not abandon her to them.” 

“But if he comes here,” Maggie said, shyly, “what then?” 

“Then they will be waiting,” Huss said. “They will kill him.” 

“No,” Jerome said. “No, they won’t have the chance. The Ploughman will not 
come here. Libuse will join him in the country before word reaches him of the 
arrest.” 

“Have a care, Jerome,” said Huss. “This is no easy task you take upon 
yourself.” 

“Nothing worth doing is ever easy,” Jerome answered, a slight smile playing 
on his face. “1 believe it was you who taught me that.” 

Huss nodded. “I suppose you will be dragging more of my pupils into this.” 

“Is it also you who says, ‘He is a fool who does with one hand what he could 
do with two’? I am not such a fool as to think I can do this alone.” 

“And among the students of Huss you are likely to find many willing to help 
you,” Huss said, with a deep sigh. “When I was a student of the secret, I and my 
classmates kept our knowledge safe, deep in our hearts. Why do my students 
insist on wielding knowledge as a sword?” 



The two men fell silent for a long moment, and each face betrayed such 
conflict that it hurt Maggie to see it. At last Huss smiled a thin smile and said, 
“Go, Jerome. You have very little time.” 

Jerome nodded and left the courtyard. Huss and Maggie were left looking 
after him. 

Huss turned after a while and started for the house. Maggie fell in stride 
beside him. 

“Jerome risks a great deal for Libuse,” she said. 

“Yes,” Huss answered. “He risks more than you know. But I am afraid he does 
not have much of a choice.” 

They were about to enter the door when Maggie asked quietly, “Does he love 
her?” 

Huss stopped and gave Maggie a long look. He smiled slightly and said, “Yes. 
He loves her, as any subject loves a sovereign who thinks only of her people and 
would give her life for them. The Empire will never recognize Libuse as a 
queen, but her people have never seen her as anything else. And Jerome is very 
much a son of his people.” Almost as an afterthought, he added, “In that sense 
Jerome loves her. But not in any other way.” 

* * * 

The forest pulsed with power as Virginia felt the creatures of the wood draw 
near. In their footsteps a wild drumbeat echoed. The wind played around 
Virginia’s head like a living thing. She heard voices in it: exulting, laughing, 
swirling and dancing on the eddies of the air. 

“Free!” an ethereal voice cried. The wind danced and shivered as the voice 
coursed through it. 

“The hold of the Blackness is broken,” said another, one that spoke with a 
voice timeless and strong and deep: the sort of voice an ancient tree might have, 
if it could speak. 



“Where has the witch gone?” roared another voice, the voice of youth and 
battle and tooth and claw; the voice of wolves and hawks and bounding deer. 
“Let me at her!” 

“Gone for now, is she,” whispered the voice in the wind, trailing silver tendrils 
through the air. 

“We have defeated her purpose,” said the tree-voice. “Rest content.” 

“1 have rested for five hundred years!” roared the animal-voice. “It is time that 
I act again!” 

“Peace,” said the tree-voice. “The time to vanquish our enemies will come 
when it comes.” 

“What have we been loosed for, if not to fight?” demanded the animal-voice. 

“We have been loosed to prepare. And to help this one, as we have done,” said 
the tree-voice. Virginia was suddenly aware of eyes on her. A warm breeze blew 
through her clothes and hair gently, kindly. 

“Sees much, the blind one,” whispered the wind-voice. “She has set us free.” 

They fell silent. They were waiting for Virginia to speak. 

“No,” she faltered. “I did nothing. It was you who rescued me.” 

She heard a sound like the near-silent laughter of a wolf. 

“Your need loosed our chains,” rumbled the animal-voice. “We feel the power 
in you... the life in you. We have waited five hundred years in darkness, bound 
and blind, for you to call us out.” 

“But I didn’t call,” Virginia said, her voice full of wonder. 

A voice spoke in her memory: “Through you I will wake the world. ’’ She 
shivered, as one shivers at the touch of delight. 

Again they waited. Virginia said, “Who are you?” 

The wind-voice rushed past her ears. “We are the Children of the Burning 
Light!” 

“We are the Brotherhood of the Earth,” said the tree-voice. “We are the living 
spirits of the forest, of the beasts, and of the wind.” 

“What happened to you?” Virginia asked. 



The animal-voice growled. “We were banished by the traitor Morning Star, 
held in darkness that we might not rip out the throat of his Empire.” 

“We fought in the Great War, gloriously,” said the tree-voice. “With all of our 
Brethren and the righteous children of men.” 

“So few,” whispered the wind. “Few men in our ranks.” 

Virginia felt as though sharp eyes were piercing through her. “Have you 
children of men forgotten so soon how it was?” the animal-voice asked. “How 
the teeth and the claws and the antlers of the beasts ran red with the blood of 
traitors, how the trees sent their roots and branches to block off the roads, how 
the wind beat on the gates of the city? Do you no more tell how the River- 
Daughter and the Sea-Father swamped the ships of the enemy?” 

Virginia hung her head. “1 am afraid we have forgotten everything we ought to 
have remembered.” 

She thought she heard the wind sigh, and the tree-voice said, “But the race of 
men was always short of memory. Or have you forgotten, Gwyrion?” 

The animal-voice grunted in reply, like the grunt of a boar. 

“Forgotten,” repeated the ethereal wind-voice. “What else have you forgotten, 
daughter of men?” 

Virginia held her head up again, and her face was wet with tears. “We have 
forgotten the King himself,” she said. “We have forgotten that there was ever a 
world of beauty before the Empire.” 

“The Empire!” the voice of Gwyrion, the animal spirit, spat. “Unholy 
offspring of Men and Blackness! Spawn of death and rebellion!” 

The tree-voice spoke then. A note of heart-breaking sorrow strained its words. 
“Have you truly forgotten the King? Can there be any hope for a world that has 
forgotten him?” 

It was the wind spirit that whispered, “She has not forgotten.” 

“1 have seen the King,” Virginia said. “He came to me on a hillside near my 
home.” 

“Far away, your home,” said the wind. 



“There!” roared Gwyrion in a voice full of triumph. “The King’s feet have 
walked our earth again! Hope lost? How could you say such a thing, 
Tyrentyllith?” 

The tree-voice answered, “You are right, my brother. Of course you are right. 
He will come soon if in this generation human eyes have seen him.” 

“He will come soon!” Gwyrion roared. “We, the Children of the Burning 
Light, will prepare the way for him! We will fight, as we did in the Great War, 
and this time we shall see who will rise the victor!” 

“In good time, proud one,” said Tyrentyllith, the tree spirit. “Many, many of 
our Brethren still sleep, bound by the Blackness. Their silent dreams creep into 
the roots of the earth, even now. And do not forget what the prophets have 
foretold. It is the children of men who must prepare the way for the King.” 

“1 don’t understand,” Virginia said. “If you are a small part of the King’s 
forces, you must have been a far greater army than men could raise up. How 
were you ever defeated?” 

A palpable silence came over the glen, and Tyrentyllith answered. “We did not 
only fight men, but the Black Ones as well.” 

“They would have fallen beneath our strength!” Gwyrion said. 

“Lost were we when our heart was taken,” the wind whispered sadly. 

“It is true,” the tree spirit said. “It was not force of strength that won the day 
against us. We lost the battle when our heart was broken.” 

“I’m not sure I understand,” Virginia whispered. 

“Traitors! Traitors are men!” the wind said in a sudden cold blast. 

“The children of men are loved above all else by our King,” said Tyrentyllith. 
“When they broke his heart, they broke us. He left the Seventh World of his own 
choice. For this reason, it is men who must usher in his return. Those who sent 
the King into exile must open their arms to him again.” 

“It has begun,” the wind said, quiet once more. 

“It has begun in you, daughter of men,” said the tree spirit. “And there are 
others. It was the life in you that awakened us, and will awaken the rest of our 



Brethren. The end of the Blackness is coming.” 

“Seeks you, does the Blackness,” whispered the wind. “It desires to use your 
power.” 

“1 will never help them,” Virginia said. 

“We must be gone,” said the tree spirit. His voice was gentle in response to 
her words, though he neither confirmed nor denied what she had said. “We have 
work of our own to do. The earth has lived long without us. It is time the trees 
felt spirit at work in them again. But I have a gift to give you, daughter of men.” 

Virginia felt a small pouch pressed into her hand by a smooth hand large 
enough to enfold hers entirely. The pouch was woven of rough fibers. 

“Seeds,” Tyrentyllith said. “Life itself is in your hands. Use it wisely.” 

Suddenly Virginia felt that the tree spirit was gone, though how she knew she 
could not say. Before she had time to think more on it, Gwyrion’s deep voice 
was speaking. “The wild calls to me, and my soul rises up to meet the call. I 
must gather my creatures and teach them again what it means to have a beating 
heart to guide them! To you, little cousin, I give the strength and eyes of a hawk 
to watch over you. Heed its call at all times.” 

Virginia felt and heard the beating of huge wings lifting high above her, and 
then she knew that Gwyrion, too, was gone. Far off in the forest she heard a 
wolf’s howl, long and wild and free. 

Last, she felt the wind begin to play around her once more, and the spirit voice 
whispered to her. 

“My name is the gift I give to you,” said the wind. “Llycharath is the name of 
the wind. In greatest need, call out for me. To ride the skies and hear what I may, 
I go.” 

There was a sound like leaves blowing in the trees, and then, though the 
breeze continued to blow, Virginia knew that Llycharath also was gone. 

Virginia rubbed her fingers over the pouch in her hand, and raised her head up 
high. 

“Farewell, Children of the Burning Light,” she called. When the echo of her 



voice had died away, exhaustion fell over her. She lay down in the clearing, and 
with the far-off keening of a hawk in her ears, she fell asleep. 


* * * 

Late that night, Maggie rose from her bed and dressed quickly. Huss had 
supplied her with clean clothes, but she shunned them and dressed instead in the 
worn, stained clothing from the journey. Her coat seemed lighter without the 
heavy weight of the scroll tucked inside it. It seemed years since she had left the 
shelter of Mrs. Cook’s home to embark on the journey that had led her so far 
from everything she had ever known. 

A strange joy burned in her, untainted by the gravity and sorrow of the 
circumstances around her. She had found her path. She knew her enemy now; 
knew it by name. In the hours of the night she had come to believe it all: in the 
King, in the Veil, everything. And without fully realizing it, she had committed 
herself to fighting against Morning Star and his earthly stewards. Thread by 
thread, she was beginning to see a picture. 

Quietly as a cat, Maggie moved down the stairs and into the courtyard. She 
stayed in the shadows and watched as men began to gather. They wore black and 
carried swords. Jerome stood in the courtyard near the trapdoor. Each new 
arrival presented himself by laying his hand on Jerome’s shoulder. Jerome 
touched each of them and spoke words in a low voice. 

At last they were all together, fifteen young men with strong arms and a 
steady fire in their eyes. Maggie watched as Jerome approached the trapdoor and 
beat out a rhythm upon it. It swung open and the men began their descent. 

As the last man’s cloak disappeared below the ground, Maggie darted out 
from the shadows and slipped under the trapdoor even as it began to close. It 
shut behind her with a musty thud, plunging her into deep blackness. Just ahead 
of her she could see the faint lantern light of the men. She followed as quietly as 
she could. 



The men wound their way through the underground passages, turning at the 
door where the rebels had gathered only a night before. The new corridor 
branched off in several directions, with no markings of any kind that Maggie 
could see to indicate where they would lead. From one, Maggie heard a distant 
roar. The men paused for a moment, and she heard Jerome’s voice. 

“That way leads to the river,” he said. “It is a dangerous escape, especially 
now, when the river is low. It leads out onto a thin ledge, and from there it is a 
thirty foot drop to the water.” 

They moved on in silence. After a short while they reached a steep stone 
staircase like the one that descended from Huss’s courtyard, seeming to end in a 
ceiling of rock. Maggie hung back as the men began the ascent. Jerome put his 
shoulder to the rock and pushed. It lifted easily. A faint, dusty light came down 
from the opening. The men extinguished their lanterns and left them in the 
tunnel as they climbed into the house above. 

Maggie waited a while, her heart pounding. At last she bit her lip and climbed 
the crumbling staircase. She emerged in a wine cellar. The thick cellar door was 
slightly ajar. She approached it softly and pushed it until she could see outside. 
The cellar opened into a kitchen, empty but for Jerome and his men. They were 
creeping silently toward the kitchen door, beyond which a bright light shone. 
The sound of coarse laughter could be heard from the house. 

Maggie waited and watched as the men whispered to one another. In the next 
instant they burst through the door to the light beyond, and the house filled with 
shouts and the sounds of clashing steel. 

Lightly, Maggie ran to the door and looked out. Jerome’s men were evenly 
matched. There were at least ten guards in the foyer, guarding the stairs, and 
more were appearing every minute from rooms above and around. Maggie’s eyes 
flitted up the stairs to where she knew Libuse’s room must be. 

They’ll never make it, Maggie thought. There are too many guards. They’ll 
never defeat them in time to help Libuse. 

The thought was barely gone from her mind before Maggie acted. Fixing her 



eyes on the staircase, she left the safety of the kitchen and ran into the melee. 
She darted through the fight and reached the stairs without any trouble. No one 
even seemed to see her. 

As fast as she could, she ran up the stairs. At the top she paused for a moment 
and looked wildly around her. At the far end of the hall was a door, and someone 
was pounding on it from the inside. 

Libuse. 

Maggie raced toward the door, and let out a startled scream when a man in 
black armour seemed to appear out of nowhere. Her heart pounding wildly, she 
laughed slightly when she realized that the suit of armour was empty—a piece of 
art to adorn the hall. But her eyes lighted on the axe in the empty, gloved hand, 
and she wrested it free and charged at the door. 

“Get back!” she shouted, and drove the axe into the door. She hacked around 
the lock, sending wooden splinters in every direction, and kicked it. It swung 
open. 

Libuse was inside, a spear in her hand raised and pointed at the door. She 
lowered the spear without a word when she saw Maggie. The princess was 
dressed like a man in dark clothes. Her long brown hair was twisted into a knot 
at the nape of her neck. 

“We haven’t much time,” Maggie said. An idea occurred to her. “Do you have 
a cloak with a hood?” she asked. “Anything to cover my hair?” 

“Yes,” Libuse said, and flung open a wardrobe. She pulled out a blue cloak 
and handed it to Maggie. “Will this do?” she asked. 

“Perfectly,” Maggie said as she tied the cape around her shoulders and pulled 
the hood up over her hair. 

“Why...?” Libuse asked. 

Maggie smiled. “Because Libuse is not a redhead.” 

Together the two women cautiously made their way to the top of the stairs. 
Below, the men were still fighting. A few men, both guards and students, lay 
wounded or dying on the stairs and the floor, but for the most part little progress 



seemed to have been made. Both sides were succeeding only in frustrating the 
other. 

“We came up through the cellar,” Maggie said. “Do you know the way?” 

“Yes,” Libuse said. 

“Then go to the professor,” Maggie said. “Go as fast as you can. No one will 
follow you.” She put her hand on the princess’s shoulder and pushed her gently. 
“Go,” she said. 

Libuse looked deeply into Maggie’s eyes for only a moment, but Maggie read 
volumes in the look. Then the princess turned and ran down the stairs, swift as a 
gazelle, gracefully leaping the steps. Near the bottom she changed course and 
vaulted over the banister, landing on the ground where no one was fighting. 
Maggie watched the princess disappear through the kitchen door and breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

Quietly, Maggie descended the stairs, still clutching the old axe in her hands. 
She followed Libuse’s example and vaulted the banister so that no one saw her 
land. Softly she made her way to the kitchen, and stepped inside the door to 
witness a sight that made her heart stop. 

A guard stood in front of the cellar doors, pointing a crossbow at Libuse’s 
throat. The princess held her head high, her whole bearing regal. She was staring 
death in the face, and she did not look away. 

Before Maggie could do anything, the man lowered his crossbow and stepped 
away from the cellar door. He bowed low as Libuse regarded him. 

“Go, my lady,” Maggie heard him say. “May the stars give you speed.” 

Tears filled Maggie’s eyes as Libuse entered the cellar and passed beyond 
vision. A moment later, a shout arose from the foyer. 

“The princess is escaped!” a voice bellowed. 

Maggie swallowed hard and ran back into the foyer where the guards could 
see her. Her blood froze as they caught sight of her. She whirled on her heel and 
ran back into the kitchen, through the cellar doors. 

The men were right behind her as Maggie dropped through the trapdoor and 



raced down the steps into the darkness. She could see nothing—the tunnels were 
black as midnight, and she had no time to light a lantern. Muttering a prayer 
under her breath, she stumbled down the black corridor, listening to the echo of 
footsteps behind her as the guards gave chase. The axe in her hands scraped 
against the rock walls. She dropped it without regret. 

The bobbing light of lanterns danced off the walls behind her and glinted off 
the water that ran down the tunnel walls, illuminating flecks of gold in the stone. 
Maggie’s mouth was dry as she ran, and her fingers brushed against the cold, 
slimy rock. 

They were gaining. 

She picked up speed, knowing that she had to stay where they could see her; 
and knowing, too, that she could not afford to be caught. They were shouting for 
her to stop, and she heard one of them curse as one of his fellows shoved by him, 
forcing him into the rock wall. 

A roaring sound met her ears. 

She swerved down the new tunnel. Libuse’s cloak caught on the stone. The 
men were almost upon her as her cold fingers worked to untie the cloak. At last 
it came free, and she left it behind her without a moment to spare. 

Not far ahead, the river roared. 

Someone shouted, “This way!” Lantern light filled the tunnel behind her. 
Ahead, another sort of light was filtering its way into the darkness. Moonlight. 

Maggie’s legs felt as though they would give way beneath her, but she gritted 
her teeth and forced herself to give it one last burst of energy. She closed her 
eyes and ran. 

She nearly fell over the ledge. 

She caught her breath in great gasps as she looked over her toes at the raging 
water below, storming at the base of a steep drop. Above her to the right, a great 
bridge cast its shadow over the river. The lights of other bridges illuminated the 
river in both directions, and waves crashed up against a dark island downstream. 
The air was piercingly fresh and cold, and the moon shone high above. 



The men were coming. 

The ledge was just wide enough to stand on, and slippery with spray. Maggie 
shut her eyes and moved to the right, her back pressed tight against the rock 
wall. Her hands clutched for something to steady her, but they found only 
smooth stone. Breathing hard, she inched along the ledge toward the shadow of 
the bridge. 

She looked down at the river and nearly swooned with dizziness. Closing her 
eyes once more, she forced herself to keep moving. When again she opened her 
eyes, she focused them on the shadowy bridge overhead. 

She heard a scream as someone burst out of the tunnel and stumbled over the 
edge, plummeting down to the water. The sound was nearly drowned out by the 
roar of the black river. She thought she could hear voices shouting above the 
sound of the water, but she couldn’t be sure if they were real or imaginary. 

She kept moving along the ledge and did not look back. Her foot nearly 
slipped on a patch of moss, and she stood against the rock and sobbed through 
her teeth. As she fought to gain control of herself, she realized that the rock 
behind her had grown craggy. The bridge was just ahead. 

In a few more steps, she reached the shadow of the bridge. She ran her hands 
along the rock behind her and found that it was pocked enough to scale. The 
ledge had grown wider, and with a deep, shuddering breath, she began to turn 
around. 

Soon she was facing the wall, and she found hand-holds. Moving slowly, she 
began the ascent up the rock face toward the bridge. 

One step, then another. Her weight pulled at her; her feet moved only with 
great effort. Once her hand slipped, and she could not move for a moment. She 
looked down. 

The men were directly beneath her, still facing the river. Maggie watched in 
fearful fascination as the men looked around them, pointing and shouting to each 
other. 

They didn’t know where she was. 



She held her breath, afraid that they would hear her over the sound of the 
crashing river. The helmet of one of the men nearly brushed the bottom of her 
foot. She clung to the rock with all her strength, the cold and damp of it creeping 
into her like an illness. 

At last they moved on, back to the tunnels. A fog had risen, and it swallowed 
the guards in grey. Maggie felt numb, chained to the rock without hope of 
moving again. She was in limbo, lost in the fog and in the darkness, and no one 
would ever find her. No one. 

A voice forced itself through her mind, her own voice. The worst is over... 
you’ve only got to get to the bridge now. It isn’t much farther. Move! 

She obeyed. She lifted one foot and found a new grip for it. In moments she 
was climbing again, and then she was directly under the bridge. 

She caught hold of the iron bridge and climbed slowly up over the side, aware 
of the long emptiness beneath her that ended in the churning river. She did not 
look down. 

At last she stood on solid ground again. The bridge glowed with street lamps 
that burned all down its length, even in the fog. She looked over the side and saw 
nothing but grey. When she looked up, she saw that even the moon had 
disappeared in the thickness. 

Slowly, wearily, she began to walk along the bridge. It was the first time she 
had been alone since Nicolas had first joined her in Calai, and now the loneliness 
was nearly overwhelming. The fog had swallowed up the whole world and left 
her the only person in it. 

No, she thought, Libuse is out there somewhere. And she’s safe, because oj 
you, Maggie Sheffield. 

Thoughts of Londren, Mrs. Cook, and Pat filled her thoughts as she stepped 
off the bridge and began the weary walk to the professor’s house. But soon, 
other faces began to fill her mind. She saw Libuse, and Huss, and Jerome. She 
saw Nicolas, and she remembered the face of the Ploughman. And she 
remembered the terror and exhilaration of leading the guards after her, away 



from the princess, down through the tunnels to the river. The terror was already 
fading into memory, one more thing to look back on and remember in days to 
come. It almost seemed as if it hadn’t happened. 

She wanted Jerome. She wanted him very badly, and she was afraid that 
something had happened to him. He had gone to war with the High Police to 
rescue the princess, and who could say if he had survived? She swallowed a 
lump of fear and kept going. 

Deep inside her, an unrest was growing. An unfamiliarity—she thought of the 
night’s adventures and it seemed that she did not know herself anymore. The old 
Maggie Sheffield had been lost somewhere on the road to Pravik. It was not 
likely she would ever come back. 

It was for the best, and Maggie knew it. Still, somehow, it hurt. 



Chapter 10 
An Unfamiliar Soul 


Maggie found her way back to Jarin Huss’s house. The courtyard gates were 
locked. She rattled them and twisted the lock futilely before exhaustion crept 
over her and she sank down on the cobblestones and slept. 

She awoke to see a tall, dark figure coming through the thinning fog, his broad 
shoulders stooped with weariness. She struggled to her feet, and her eyes looked 
up and met his. She started to cry. 

Jerome reached out for Maggie. She was wet and her clothes were torn from 
climbing the rocks. She was shivering with cold, and he drew her close to him. 
His black cloak folded in around her and enveloped her with warmth. He held 
her tightly for a long time, and then he stepped back and studied her face again. 

“The guards chased a woman out,” he said. “You?” 

Maggie nodded. 

“That was very foolish,” he said, his voice low and choked. 

“Libuse escaped,” Maggie defended herself. She hung her head and looked 
away from him. His hand touched her chin and brought her eyes back to him. 

“You are the bravest person 1 have ever known,” he said. 

“No,” she said, shaking her head. “1 am a coward, just like you.” 

Maggie’s resolve crumbled, and she put her head on his chest and cried. He 
held her again and buried his face in her hair. 

Through her sobs, Maggie asked, “What happened to you?” 

“1 lost nine good men,” Jerome said. “Good friends.” 

They fell silent. Jerome said, “It is cold and late. The house is warm and 
waiting for us.” 

He took a key from his cloak and opened the gates. As they stepped into the 
courtyard, Maggie lifted her head at a strange smell. 



“Do you smell something?” she asked. 

Jerome looked around him, his dark eyes full of fear. 

“Smoke,” he said. 

Glass shattered. Flames were everywhere, licking out the windows of the 
house and consuming the ivy trellises that ran up its sides. Fear gripped Maggie 
and tightened around her heart. From a corner of the courtyard she saw a figure 
step forward, dragging a black robe on the ground with a sound like chains 
rustling through dry leaves. 

“Run, Maggie!” Jerome shouted. She obeyed. She ran out of the courtyard and 
into the street, and turned just in time to see a soldier in black and green bring a 
heavy club down on Jerome’s head. He crumpled to the ground as soldiers 
poured into the courtyard from every shadow and corner. 

Maggie sank back into the shadows and watched the High Police drag him 
away. 


* * * 

Lord Robert buried his face in his hands as the train hurtled uncaringly down 
the tracks. The compartment door opened and shut. His head snapped up. It was 
Pat. 

“The conductor is as worthless as the rest of them. He knows nothing,” she 
said. The train swayed and Pat sat down unsteadily beside Mrs. Cook. The 
elderly woman was staring out the window, her face still red and streaked with 
tears. The sunlit world outside was golden and beautiful, even through the faint 
serpentine images on the glass, but it offered no comfort. The sun had risen on a 
nightmare. 

As soon as they realized that Virginia was gone, Lord Robert, Mrs. Cook, and 
Pat had swept the train from one end to the other. They questioned passengers 
and workers and searched for any sign of the young woman. It was as though she 
had vanished through the Veil into the Otherworld. The thought occurred to both 



Lord Robert and Mrs. Cook, though neither voiced it. 

They had searched for hours and returned, defeated, to the compartment. Now 
they sat in grim silence, and the question beat relentlessly on Lord Robert’s 
mind. 

What now? 

They couldn’t continue on without Virginia. To go back seemed insane. The 
engine driver said that during the night they had passed through towns and a 
great expanse of forest. They had no idea what time Virginia had left the train. 

Lord Robert stood abruptly. Mrs. Cook moved her vacant stare from the 
window to the laird’s face. She and Pat waited in silence. 

“1 am going after her,” he said. “1 don’t know how long it will take. But I’m 
not going to stop until 1 find her, or until 1 know for sure that... that she can’t be 
found.” 

He stopped and met the eyes of his listeners deliberately. “She was under my 
care. 1 pledged to protect her long ago, and 1 will not fail her now. But you need 
not stay. Go home. By now the High Police won’t be so hard on our trail. You 
will be safe.” 

Mrs. Cook answered first, and she sounded weary. “No, Lord Robert,” she 
said. “1 knew when Dan Seaton came stumbling into my house that my life 
wasn’t going to be the same again. 1 can’t go home any more than you can. 1 
have my Maggie to find now, besides.” 

She turned to Pat and rested a matronly hand on the young woman’s knee. 
“You make your own choice, dear. You have a future in the Isle to pursue.” 

Pat cleared her throat. “Actually,” she said slowly, “I’m afraid I don’t have 
much of a future in Bryllan now.” Her voice grew very quiet. “I’ve never been 
very honest about my work in Cryneth. And I can’t tell you about it now, but... 
well, I have my own reasons for avoiding the police. Besides, I’m not going to 
let you go off on your own. Of course I’ll help you find Maggie.” 

“Then this is good-bye,” Lord Robert said. He raised a hand to silence Mrs. 
Cook’s protests. “I will go alone. I told you, I don’t know how long it will take 



to find Virginia. And I think it will be easier for me to find her on my own. 
You’ll stay on this train until it takes you to Pravik. 1 am getting off here.” 

His grey eyes went to the window that framed a deeply forested, tangled 
world. Mrs. Cook’s voice seemed to come from far away. 

“How close is the nearest town?” she asked. 

“1 am getting off here,” he said. 

“There is nothing out there!” Mrs. Cook protested. 

“Virginia is out there,” Lord Robert answered. 

He left the compartment then, saying something about questioning the 
conductor. When Pat went to look for him twenty minutes later, he was gone. 

* * * 

The whole horrible truth broke over Maggie slowly, carried on waves of 
gossip and whispers. At a loss for what to do, she had left the street where Huss 
lived and wandered through Pravik until the sun began to dilute the blackness of 
the night. When morning had fully arrived, she haunted the marketplace and fed 
on penny loaves and rumours. 

News of the arrest had spread quickly. On its heels came speculations, which 
hardened into full-blown facts before the sun had risen to the middle of the sky. 
Jarin Huss, Pravik’s oldest and most respected scholar and professor, had been 
charged with subversive activities against the Empire. His apprentice, ostensibly 
acting on his master’s orders, had been charged with the murder of Princess 
Libuse. 

Maggie’s blood ran hot, then cold, as the lie settled in. She could publicly 
refute it, of course—and be arrested and charged along with Huss and Jerome. 
Unconfirmed rumours were already saying that a woman had been involved. 
There were no physical descriptions abroad yet, but Maggie knew it wouldn’t be 
long. Her choices were despairingly clear: stay and wait for the police to find 
her, or get out of Pravik. A part of her wanted to stay, to be near them—near 



Huss, near Jerome. They had become a part of her—the new her—and she a part 
of them, and it comforted her to know that they were physically close. But 
another truth beat in her heart and kept her from giving up: that if Huss and 
Jerome had a living hope, she just might be it. 

As she wandered through the city, a plan of sorts formed itself in her mind. 
Huss and Jerome needed Libuse. If she was to reappear in Pravik, very much 
alive, then the professor and his apprentice could hardly be charged with her 
murder. Maggie would have to find her. Libuse had gone to the tall man in a 
cloak, the one they called the Ploughman; Maggie would follow. 

Maggie closed her eyes as a cold premonition took her. This was a very 
serious thing she would do. There would be consequences she could not even 
imagine. She could feel it. Jerome’s words came back to her mind. 

Peace is a dreadful thing to break, Maggie. 

It seemed to Maggie that she was balanced precariously on a heap of dead 
branches, holding a flame in her hands that would ignite the whole thing if she 
just let it go. She didn’t want to be responsible for that, not really. 

It didn’t matter. Something had to be done. 

Only one thing stopped her from leaving the city immediately. The scroll 
could not be given back to the Order. 

A weapon more powerful than any sword, Huss had said. The truth... 

She would leave the city of Pravik and try to find the Ploughman. But not 
until she had the scroll tucked safely inside her coat again. 

* * * 

It was an overcast, foggy day. Maggie was glad for the greyness that closed 
around her like a blanket. She made her way cautiously through the streets of the 
plateau, where Pravik Castle stood watch over the slopes. Somewhere in the 
depths of the castle’s cold stone, Huss and Jerome awaited death. Maggie 
thought of them as she passed the towering walls and whispered a prayer to the 



stars to remember them. 

Not far from the castle lay the smoldering ruins of Jarin Huss’s house. The 
gates were open, swinging slightly in the cold wind. The walls were black and 
crumbling, and silence shrouded the yard. 

The scroll might well have burned in the fire, Maggie thought. Perhaps this 
whole thing was a waste of time. Even so, her feet carried her into the courtyard 
and through the front door of the house. 

Maggie drew her coat up around her face, blinking painfully as the acrid air 
assaulted her eyes. The house was dark, darker even than it had been in better 
days. Everything was black. She touched the remains of a coat rack and its ashes 
crumbled away beneath her fingers. 

The scars on her hands were throbbing. 

She walked up the stairs gingerly. The air was even worse on the second floor 
of the house. One of the stairs gave way beneath her foot, and she nearly 
screamed. She jumped up a step and struggled to calm herself before going on. 

Somewhere in the deep recesses of her mind, she thought she heard laughter. 

No! No, they’re not dead! No! Why does no one help me find them? They are 
here still, alive, waiting for me to find them... 

Maggie shook her head, as though she could physically dislodge the 
memories. She remembered it all now, all of the things she had never been able 
to recall: the ashes and burning embers that were all that remained of the cottage; 
the barking of the sheepdog as she ran to the place where all of her hopes had 
burned to the ground. She remembered standing in the ashes, digging, digging, 
while her hands and feet burned and the villagers called to her to come away. 

She remembered laughter. Then she jumped, and looked around her wildly. 
For only a moment, the laughter had seemed to come from somewhere close by. 
Surely it was not just a memory. Surely she had just heard the same laugh 
echoing down the black hallways of the house she now walked in... 

Her heart stopped as something moved in the hall. She breathed out a sigh of 
relief as the cat rubbed around her legs and mewed plaintively. She bent down 



and lifted the animal in her arms, cradling its warmth against her body. 

“How did you get here, eh?” she murmured, as the cat rubbed its head against 
her face. “It’s good to see you, too.” 

The cat climbed up on Maggie’s shoulders, and she was content to let it stay 
there. Its presence comforted her; its big grey eyes searched the way for danger. 
She moved down the hallway and gently pushed against what was left of the 
door to Huss’s study. 

She stopped short at the sight that greeted her eyes. 

The fire had destroyed everything. All of the old professor’s books, all of his 
papers, everything he had worked for forty years to collect. His notes had 
burned; his bed and desk were gone. There were gaping holes in the floor. From 
the looks of things, the fire had been lit in this room. 

But the scroll was untouched. 

It lay on the table where Huss had been studying. Maggie reached out 
tentatively and touched it. Even the layer of soot and ash that covered everything 
else had left the scroll alone. It was as whole as when Maggie had first laid eyes 
on it, the day that Old Dan had entrusted it to her keeping. 

She shivered at the presence of great evil in the room. A desire rose up inside 
of her to destroy it herself; to light it on fire or tear it to pieces, and to make sure 
that not a shred of it could be read or used by anyone ever again. She forced the 
desire back, reached forward, and picked up the scroll. She rolled it up quickly 
and tucked it inside her coat, fighting against the abhorrence toward the thing 
that still swept over her. 

She heard the laughter again. 

The cat’s claws dug into her shoulder and its whole body stiffened as Maggie 
slowly turned around. 

The black-robed figure stood in the doorway, one hand stretched out toward 
Maggie. She recoiled as the stranger stepped forward, seeming to glide over the 
floor. She could not see a face below the hood, but she could feel the 
malevolence of the stare that was fixed on her. The cat screamed and leapt from 



Maggie’s shoulder at the intruder. Maggie’s eyes opened wide as the cat’s body 
passed through the black robes and landed, crying piteously, on the floor beyond. 

And then Maggie heard music. 

It was harp music, and a voice was singing with it. She knew that voice as 
well as she knew the shape of the scars on her own hands. It was Mary. 

The music swelled and filled Maggie’s heart and ears. With it came strength. 
The black-robed figure began to move back, its whole shape bowed in cowardly 
posture, even as Maggie opened her mouth and started to sing the song that she 
heard so clearly. 

Maggie stepped forward as the sound of her voice swept through the room. As 
she moved, the floorboards around her became solid and clean, the soot melting 
away. The ashes of books and paper slowly began to transform, coming together 
and becoming smooth and formed and coloured; becoming books and paper 
once more. The song became a mighty river, filling the room and rising above 
the little house; rising and flowing out to the farthest reaches of the world. 

And the black-robed figure was gone. It disappeared without a trace. The 
second it disappeared, the song stopped. Maggie was not conscious of stopping 
it; it was simply not there anymore. The cat was laying on the floor, and Maggie 
picked it up just in time to feel the little animal’s last breath leave its body. She 
buried her face in its fur and whispered her thanks to the valiant creature, and 
then she laid it down and ran from the house. 

* * * 

Lord Robert Sinclair stepped into the glen and felt his heart leap to his throat. 
Virginia lay on ground lately scorched by fire. Her clothing was singed and 
black with soot. She lay so still that the laird could not move for a moment for 
fear of what he would find. His only link—she could not be dead. 

He forced himself to take a step closer, his foot falling without his notice into 
the track of a large wolf. Before he moved another agonized inch, Virginia 



stirred. He ran to her, falling to his knees in the scorched earth. 

“Is it you, laird?” Virginia asked. 

“Yes, yes, it’s me,” Lord Robert said, taking the girl in his arms and resting 
her head on his shoulder. “It’s me. You’re safe now.” 

Virginia stiffened and pushed back from the laird. She sat on her knees and 
looked in his direction, listening to the sound of his breathing. His breath 
quickened as he looked at her. She was the same Virginia as ever. One wrist was 
still bandaged, though the bandages were torn and shabby; her face was 
scratched and her clothes were blackened from heat and smoke. Yet something 
was different. A fire seemed to blaze in her green eyes, the red in her dark hair 
seemed more pronounced—yet it wasn’t physical change that made his heart 
beat faster. 

He could not begin to point to the change in a tangible way, but she had 
changed. She had always been a girl before, a pretty blind girl from the 
Highlands. And now a woman sat before him: a woman shining with the glory of 
another world. 

“By the stars, Virginia,” Lord Robert whispered. “What happened to you?” 

“Much,” she said at last. “So much has happened. I don’t know...” She broke 
off and looked up, as if she was seeking guidance from the sky. 

“Why did you leave the train?” Lord Robert asked. His words seemed to 
wrench her back, to force her into conversation she did not want to have. 

“Someone was after me,” Virginia said. “She would have killed you all if 
she’d found me with you.” 

“Someone?” Lord Robert asked. 

“I don’t know who she was,” Virginia said. 

“Did she find you here?” the laird pressed. “The earth is burned black all 
around you.” 

“Yes, she found me,” Virginia said. “But I—I defeated her... and they came.” 

“They?” Lord Robert’s voice was shaking with excitement. Only now was he 
noticing the tracks that scuffed the dirt all around the clearing: wolf and bear and 



fox and badger, deer and squirrel and mouse. 

“The spirits of the forest,” Virginia said in a low voice. 

“Tell me,” he said, urgently. “Who were they—these spirits?” 

“The spirits of animals, and trees, and wind,” Virginia said. “They have been 
bound since the exile of the King. Laird, 1... please, don’t ask me any more.” 

“The King?” Lord Robert said. His voice was taut. “What are you talking 
about?” 

Virginia began to cry silent tears. “1 have seen the King myself,” she said. “He 
came to me in Angslie. He is—he is spring, and light, and goodness—1 can’t 
describe him. He is peace. He is beautiful.” 

Lord Robert fell silent at last. He had long known that Virginia held much 
back from him, that she did not trust him, but he felt it now more keenly than 
ever. She was a stranger to him, this woman-girl with the fire of another world in 
her unseeing eyes. She had finished speaking, he knew, and yet if he could have 
wrested more from her with his hands, he would have done it. He looked at her, 
and something in him twisted until he felt as though it would break. He needed 
understanding. Needed it desperately. For the first time Virginia, with her 
closely-held secrets, seemed to him like an enemy. 

“We are far from any shelter,” Lord Robert said, and stood abruptly. He 
reached down and helped Virginia to her feet. “Let’s go. 1 don’t want you spend 
a night out here. Your attacker could come back.” 

“She would not dare,” Virginia said, almost to herself. But the laird heard, and 
frowned. 

His thoughts waged war with each other until he and Virginia reached the 
railroad tracks, and on until they had followed the rails to a small town with an 
inn. He did not speak to Virginia again until he bade her goodnight and retired to 
a room of his own. 



Maggie did not stop running until Pravik was behind her and she was standing 
on the side of a great slope that swept away to farmland and miles of country 
roads. The slope was wooded with small, friendly trees, and Maggie threw 
herself into the damp warmth of dead leaves beneath the branches and cried. 

She did not understand anything that had just happened, but she was acutely 
aware of several things. For one thing, she was alone. There was no Nicolas with 
her to poke fun at her and tell her which way to go and keep her from getting lost 
in this strange territory, or to find her a Gypsy wagon with feather pillows to 
sleep in. Huss had given her something terrifying and incredible in the truth 
which he had revealed to her, and now he was gone. Nor was Mrs. Cook there to 
pat her hand and assure her that everything would be fine after a cup of tea, and 
Pat was not there to look bold and ferocious and more than a match for anything 
that came along. Mary was not there to sing to her, and somehow Mary’s song 
had hurt her. Its strains had gone deeply into her and come up as something wild, 
something she couldn’t control, something that was at once beautiful and so 
foreign it frightened her. 

And Jerome—she loved him. She knew that now, just as she was sure that he 
loved her. She could not say how or when it had happened, much less why. She 
wanted him so badly, and he was separated from her by thick, cold stone and the 
unforgiving eyes of the High Police. All of her aloneness washed over her in 
waves, dragging her heart out bit by bit to drown in the deep. 

The worst of it was that she no longer knew herself. She could not take 
comfort in the familiarity of her feelings and reactions. The old Maggie, 
predictable and timid, had disappeared, piece by piece, on the roads of the 
continent. She was someone else now—someone who fought battles and roamed 
with Gypsies and knew ancient secrets; someone who knew what it meant to 
love fiercely and to sing miracles. Mary’s song had completed the change in her. 
Maggie did not even know what she had sung; the words and the melody had left 
her without so much as a memory of their form. She was left with the bitter 
loneliness of a young woman who did not know her own soul. 



In time the thought of Jerome and Huss brought Maggie back to herself. She 
stood unsteadily, lightheaded from crying. With miserable clarity she realized 
that she had no idea how to find the Ploughman. The High Police would be on 
her trail soon—and in their shadow, the black-robed Order of the Spider would 
follow. The scroll inside her coat felt heavy. 

Maggie drew a deep breath and staggered down the hill to the farms and 
country roads below. Perhaps a rebel who went by the name of the Ploughman 
could be found among the farmers of the Eastern Lands. She wandered down the 
road about a mile, past recently harvested fields where flocks of birds gleaned 
from the remaining stubble. Now and then the birds would rise up together, 
calling and cackling, and swoop down over the road on their way to a new 
picking field. Maggie would stop and watch the birds diving and soaring all 
around her, and would stand still until every last little straggler went fleeting 
past. 

The road was rough and worn with deep wagon ruts. Maggie’s feet slipped on 
the dry earth and the sun beat down on her head. Still she walked, until the bright 
world around her had become something of a blur. Fragmented thoughts drifted 
through her mind. 

After a mile or two the farmland gave way to wooded hills. The trees sent 
sparsely-clothed branches out to offer the road what shade they could. The 
shadows cooled Maggie’s eyes, and she lifted her head as her mind troubled over 
the problem of where the road was taking her and what she was going to do 
when she got there. 

The road narrowed and Maggie became faintly aware of the distant sound of a 
train—then, suddenly, there was a noise of metal grinding against metal, a 
dreadful squeal and whine, and a cloud of birds burst from the trees a small 
distance away. Distinctly human sounds followed the flutter of birds’ wings on 
the wind. 

Maggie stood undecided for a moment, and dashed into the woods, trusting 
her ears to lead her to the source of the noise. The sounds of confusion came 



closer and she slowed instinctively in case danger lay beyond the forest tangle. 
She could see the place where bright sunlight lit a clearing just beyond a row of 
trees. 

As she neared the clearing, a sound like the call of an owl fell on her ears. She 
stopped and looked all around her. There was something afoot in the woods, she 
could feel it. Every shadow seemed to be hiding something. But no, there was 
nothing there—she looked again, and again her eyes found nothing. Maggie tore 
her eyes away from the surrounding forest and looked back out to the place 
where the trees ended. 

Low, yellow-leafed branches blocked her path, and she ducked and pushed her 
way through until she stepped abruptly out onto the edge of a ridge. Below it lay 
the scene of a train wreck. The iron serpent was long, its cars stretching out of 
sight around a bend. Its first ten cars had been derailed, and it lay twisted in the 
hollow. 

Men, rail workers from the look of their uniforms, walked the length of the 
train inspecting the damage. Most of them stood in front of the dragon’s head 
engine, where an enormous man-made wall of brush had caused the train to go 
off of its tracks. 

Maggie began to pick her way gingerly down the slope when one of the 
figures standing in the clearing turned and looked straight at her, and she found 
herself looking into the face of Patricia Black. Pat’s face was surprised, then 
elated, and she shouted Maggie’s name and ran to her. 

Maggie was nearly at the bottom of the slope when Pat reached her, but she 
was not smiling. She knew it, and was sorry for it, especially as Pat’s face 
clouded. But if she could not smile—not in the face of all that had happened and 
all she was trying to do—she could yet look, with eyes that shone welcome and 
need. 

Pat shook off whatever had clouded her face. She beamed and caught Maggie 
in an embrace. Maggie held her friend as if she would never let her go. Fierce 
gladness burned in her heart. 



She did let go at last, and Pat stepped back and looked Maggie over with 
thinly veiled curiosity. 

“You’re not in Pravik,” Pat said, and laughed slightly. “Bless this wreck, then. 
Without it we would have gone all the way to Pravik in search of you and been 
cheated at the last.” Maggie finally managed a weak smile as she sought words, 
and Pat continued, “Mrs. Cook is with me. And we’ve got so much to tell you!” 

She linked her arm with Maggie and dragged her off to a train car where Mrs. 
Cook anxiously awaited Pat’s return. 

“You go in first,” Pat said. “Mrs. Cook won’t know what to do with herself!” 

Pat shoved Maggie gently. Maggie smiled at her and went through the door of 
the compartment. She did not see the way Pat watched her go, with her dark 
eyebrows knotted in perplexity. Maggie was different, Pat thought—she looked 
as though she’d been living too close to the stars, and now all their light and 
solemnity was shining through her eyes. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Cook said when Maggie entered the little room, and her hand flew 
to her mouth. Then her arms opened wide and Maggie stepped into the warmth 
of the elderly woman’s love. Mrs. Cook burst promptly and sobbingly into tears. 

“My dear girl,” she cried, while Pat hovered over them both, grinning like a 
child who has played a clever trick. When Maggie stepped back, her face was 
flushed and her eyes were bright with very deep love, and even Mrs. Cook 
noticed that there was something deeper there than she had seen in Maggie 
before. 

“It is so good to see you,” Maggie said, feeling suddenly as though words 
could flow out of her in an unending torrent, but before she could say anything 
more she was cut off by the call of a bugle. The sound wavered in the air and 
slowly died. Maggie moved to the window. Her eyes opened wide as she caught 
sight of something dark moving in the trees. 

Then they appeared, out from the darkness of the forest, spilling down the hill 
to the train. It seemed as though there were hundreds of them, men in dark 
clothing, brandishing swords and clubs and whooping like boys on a holiday. 



They descended on the men of the train, whose courage failed them at the sight. 
Almost as one the men turned and ran for the safety of the train cars. Pat’s long 
knife was drawn in a flash, and she was nearly out the door when Maggie 
reached out and caught her arm. 

“Wait,” she commanded. Pat put up the knife even as she stared at Maggie in 
surprise. 

Maggie’s eyes were drawn to one lone figure, who was even now emerging 
from the woods. He was on horseback, unlike the others, and he wore a long, 
navy blue cloak with a hood that had fallen back from a dark, handsome face. 
His hair was black and thick, and even on horseback he looked tall. Maggie 
recognized him almost instantly. 

The Ploughman. 

He shouted orders to his men and they swarmed around the train, boarding the 
cars with wild shouts. From their compartment, Maggie and Pat could see them 
begin to stream back out, carrying crates and rolling barrels ahead of them. 

“What sort of cargo was on this train?” Maggie asked. 

“Food,” Pat answered. “Bound for the Overlord’s storehouses. And weapons.” 

“I need to talk to that man,” Maggie said, pointing to the Ploughman. 

“All in good time,” Pat said, one eyebrow raised. “I’m sure they’ll drag out 
the hostages sooner or later.” 

“They don’t want prisoners,” Maggie said. “These men aren’t bandits.” 

“Oh no?” Pat asked. “It looks to me as though we’re being robbed.” 

“They’re fanners,” Maggie said. “1 left Pravik to find them.” 

“Oh,” Pat said, “I see. We’re being robbed by friends of yours.” 

“Come with me,” Maggie said. Pat and Mrs. Cook crowded out of the 
compartment behind her. They picked their way to the door of the car and 
lowered themselves down to the ground. The rebels were everywhere. One man 
saw them and shouted. 

“You there!” he said, pointing a thick finger. “Back on the train!” 

“1 wish to speak with the Ploughman!” Maggie called back as the man moved 



in front of them. “I am a friend of his.” 

The man looked at her incredulously. “Come along, then, miss,” he said. 
“We’ll see if your friend the Ploughman recognizes you!” 

There was laughter from the surrounding rebels, and the men formed a wall of 
bodies around and behind them, escorting them to their leader. Maggie 
approached the tall man on his horse and dropped to one knee. 

“1 am a friend of Libuse,” she said. “And of Jarin Huss.” 

“Stand up, then,” the Ploughman said. His deep voice sounded amused. When 
Maggie looked up into his face she saw that he was smiling slightly. “You look 
familiar,” he continued. “1 have seen you somewhere, though 1 don’t know your 
name.” 

“Maggie Sheffield,” she told him. “Professor Huss and Jerome need your 
help.” 

The Ploughman silenced her with a wave of his hand. “1 see by your face that 
you do not bring good news,” he said. His eyes left Maggie, going to the train 
and his men at work emptying it. “We will speak later, after this carcass has been 
cleaned and we are away. Stay here.” He pointed to the place next to his horse. 
“My men will be your escort.” 

So saying, the Ploughman rode away. His men moved in closer to the three 
women. 

“He’s a well-spoken bandit, that friend of yours,” Pat said in a low voice. 

“Are we really going to go with them?” Mrs. Cook asked nervously. 

“1 am,” said Maggie. She put her hand on Mrs. Cook’s arm suddenly. “You 
should go home. Get back on the train. Help will come soon and take you to the 
city. You shouldn’t be here.” 

Mrs. Cook drew herself up to her full, plump height. “My girl,” she said, “you 
are here, and I will not leave you alone again. Something has happened to you, 
that’s plain enough, but 1 won’t have you making a stranger of me.” 

She smiled, and her tone of voice changed. Her eyes twinkled as she spoke. 
“I’ve been through some adventures of my own, Maggie. I’m not afraid of 



When the rebels were finished they loaded every last parcel from the train 
onto their backs and the few horses and pack animals that were hidden in the 
woods. The bugle sounded, and the company melted back into the woods from 
whence it had come, bearing Maggie, Pat, and Mrs. Cook away with it. 



Chapter 11 
Dreams and War 


Hear the call of the Huntsman s horn; 

The stars all sing when the chase is on; 

Over the sky fields and cross the moon; 

The darkness meets its downfall soon. ” 

Heed the song of the Huntsman s soul; 

He sings of battles fought and won; 

He sings of love and stars aglow; 

Of a King, a Heart, that all hearts know. 

Hear the call of the Huntsman s horn; 

Dawn will come though night is long; 

Sing with triumph, sons of men, 

Know your King will come again. 

In ancient days before the world was born, the King spoke the Huntsman s 
name; and in that moment, he came into being. The Horn of the Huntsman has 
ever sent fear into the hearts of all things black; it is the sound of righteousness 
at war. The Great Star-Rider was born to persecute the Blackness, and though he 
has gone from this world along with the King, his wrath echoes still in the 
heavens. 

I, the Poet, have heard the call of the Huntsman. This night it rang in the tops 
of the trees and shimmered among the stars. No, he has not yet returned—not for 
many long years of the moon will the Huntsman return to sound his call. But 1 
have heard the spirit of that call echoing back from a future day, and I have felt 



the Blackness quiver. 


* * * 

The Ploughman and his men rode up into the woods, following hidden paths 
through the forest. They rode through the falling of darkness and into the night, 
and the band of men slowly thinned out as individuals broke away and took 
much of the plunder with them. When at last they left the forest and began to 
ride through a stubbled field toward a small farmhouse that glowed in welcome, 
the band had dwindled to five men, the Ploughman, and the three women. 

The men dismounted onto the hard packed earth outside the little house, 
leading their horses and that of the Ploughman away to the nearby outbuildings. 
Maggie, Pat, and Mrs. Cook swung down from their saddles, and young boys 
appeared from the farmyard shadows to take their mounts away. A shadow 
momentarily blocked the golden light that spilled from the door, and Maggie 
recognized Libuse standing in the doorway, dressed in peasant clothes. 

The princess went to the Ploughman and they whispered together for a 
moment. Libuse turned and approached Maggie. 

“It is good to see you here,” the princess said, smiling. She was breathtakingly 
beautiful as the light of the house played on her face and drew all the gold out of 
her hair. She caught Maggie’s hand tightly. “Your friends are welcome as well. 
Come! There is supper waiting.” 

The princess led the eight newcomers inside, where a long wooden table had 
been set with bread and soup, cheese and butter. The men sat at one end and 
dove into the food. Maggie, Pat, and Mrs. Cook sat with the Ploughman and the 
princess at the other end. 

A large farmwife with a permanently fixed scowl set a steaming bowl of soup 
in front of Maggie. She picked up a spoon and stirred the broth in circles, 
watching flecks of spice whirl into the center around chunks of potato. The 
others were waiting for her. She set the spoon down and looked up at Libuse. 



“Professor Huss has been arrested,” she said. Her voice caught. “And 
Jerome.” 

Libuse looked at her in stunned silence. She cleared her throat and asked, 
“Why?” 

“They say the professor murdered you,” Maggie said. 

The Ploughman placed his hand on Libuse’s arm, but she pulled away. She 
stood, her face flushed. “How could they?” she said. “How dare they?” 

“There will be a trial,” the Ploughman said. 

“I don’t know when,” Maggie said. 

“Soon,” the Ploughman said. His face was stern, almost angry. “Why did you 
come here?” 

Maggie did not look at his face. Instead, she looked up at Libuse again, her 
face pleading. “I thought if you went back, they would have to release them.” 

“No!” the Ploughman said. He stood, towering head and shoulders above his 
lady. He took her shoulders. “They want you back. They’ll find a way to kill you 
and not spare the professor for it. You can’t go.” 

“I must,” Libuse said. Her face was pale, but she slipped away from the 
Ploughman and sat back down. She picked up her spoon and took a swallow of 
soup, though her hand shook as she raised it to her mouth. She looked up at the 
Ploughman. “I will go back,” she said. 

“I don’t understand,” Maggie said. “If Libuse comes back to Pravik alive, it 
will prove that the professor is innocent!” 

“They already know that he’s innocent,” the Ploughman said. “If he really had 
killed Libuse they’d congratulate him for it. It’s not murder they’re concerned 
with.” 

“Then...” Maggie said. 

The Ploughman sighed heavily. “Zarras wishes to stamp out resistance to 
himself. He suspected Libuse’s connection to us; that’s why she was arrested. 
When she disappeared it provided a good excuse to go after those responsible for 
unrest in the university.” 



“Professor Huss and Jerome,” Maggie said. 

“No matter,” Libuse said. “Professor Huss is like a father to me. 1 can stop his 
execution. If 1 go back they will have to let him go, if only for a little while—but 
it will be time enough for him to leave Pravik.” 

“No!” the Ploughman said again, thumping the table. “You are not going 
back.” 

“I can’t leave them to die,” Libuse said. 

“If you go back, I will come for you,” the Ploughman said. “I will ride into the 
city and free you myself.” 

They looked at each other in silence, their faces golden in the warm firelight. 
Something seemed to shift in the air between them, filling the room with a 
strange sense of power and danger. The men at the other end of the table had 
stopped eating and were staring down at their leader and his lady. Pat and Mrs. 
Cook looked at each other uneasily. Maggie kept her eyes on Libuse. 

The princess shifted in her seat, picked up her spoon, and took another sip of 
the steaming broth. “Well,” she said, and the men at the other end strained 
forward to hear her. “Why don’t you?” 

The Ploughman dropped into his seat. “How can I?” 

“Your men would follow you to the gates of death, you know that.” 

“That doesn’t give me the right to lead them there! It is too soon, and Pravik 
too dangerous a place.” 

Libuse set her spoon down and turned so that she was facing the Ploughman. 
“If you are right, and Zarras is moving against us, what choice do you have? 
Betray your own cause, leave the Eastern Lands, or fight back.” 

“That is only one choice.” 

“Then why not make the first move?” 

“Libuse,” the Ploughman said, smiling gently, “you are not talking like a 
general. You are talking like a child who wishes to convince her parent that what 
is bad for her is really good.” 

Libuse laid her head on his chest. He brought his hand up to stroke her hair, 



his ring shining scarlet in the light of the fire. 

“1 can’t let him die without trying to help him,” Libuse said. She lifted her 
head and her face was tearstained. “Can you?” 

The Ploughman looked into her eyes for a long moment. He stood abruptly 
and waved his men out of the room. “Leave us,” he said. “Maggie, stay. Your 
friends also.” 

The men left with a clatter, nearly knocking the table over in their haste. The 
Ploughman stood and began to pace by the fire. He reached for a quarterstaff 
near the door and feinted with it as he talked. Once again Maggie felt as though 
some power was in the room with them, golden power, glowing in the 
Plowman’s eyes, stirring with his movements. There was heat in his words; heat 
like burnished gold. 

“1 will not let the professor be killed as a murderer,” he said. “1 will not let his 
student be slandered as an assassin. They are brave men. They have stood 
against corruption all their lives. They have inspired others to do the same. They 
have been father and brother and loyal subjects to the woman 1 love.” 

He whirled around to face the others. “That is what my heart tells me. But 
what about my men? 1 can risk my own life; can 1 risk theirs?” 

“Their lives have always been at risk,” Libuse said. “Since the day they 
determined to stand against Zarras.” 

“But they made that decision to defend their children,” the Ploughman said. 
“Their wives, their mothers, their liberty. Not the liberty of an old man they do 
not know, though in his own way he has fought for them.” 

He stood still, back to the fire, the quarterstaff glowing. “It had to come to 
this, sooner or later,” he said. “Me against Zarras. My men against the High 
Police. But never did I anticipate making the first move.” 

He sat down at the table and bowed his head so that it rested against the staff. 
“How can 1 lead them into this?” 

“Ask them,” Maggie said. 

Libuse and the Ploughman both turned to look at her. She looked down but 



continued to speak. “You and Professor Huss have fought to give the people a 
voice. To give them the freedom to choose their own destinies. So ask them. Let 
them decide if they will march on the castle or not.” 

The Ploughman stood again, slowly. “If they refuse, then I will go to Pravik 
myself. 1 will force Zarras to listen... somehow. And if we fight, and we win, 
then how shall we answer when the forces of Athrom march on us? To defend 
ourselves is one thing, to attack an Overlord quite another. The Emperor will not 
look kindly on us. But if we lose, or if we don’t go at all...” 

Libuse stood and took his hand in her own. “Let history write the story, my 
love,” she said. “It is your task to make it.” 

The Ploughman’s men were crouched outside the door where their leader had 
sent them. He threw it open and smiled to see them there, so close that they 
nearly fell inside when he opened the door. 

“Light the beacon fires,” he said. “We hold council in the morning.” 

* * * 

The scowling farmwife, whose name was Mrs. Korak, cleared away the 
remnants of supper. Libuse lit a candle and led the visitors out the back of the 
house to a low-roofed outbuilding full of empty bunks. 

“I’m sorry there isn’t anywhere nicer for you to sleep,” she said, ducking 
through the doorway of the long, dry shack. “The hired men sleep here during 
the harvest. It’s nothing special, but it’s warm.” 

“It’s plenty good enough for us,” Mrs. Cook said. Libuse smiled and set her 
candle down on top of a rough, low shelf. 

“I’ll leave you, then,” the princess said. “I hope you sleep well. If you need 
anything, I sleep in the kitchen—knock on the back door and I’ll hear you.” 

“Well, she’s a rare one,” Pat said when Libuse had left. “What did you say she 
is?” 

“A princess,” Maggie said. “Of Pravik’s ancient ruling family.” 



“And she sleeps in the kitchen,” Mrs. Cook said, shaking her head. “She’s 
lovely, Maggie, just lovely. And to think you saved her life!” 

“1 didn’t do it alone,” Maggie said, lowering herself down on the cot next to 
Mrs. Cook. “Good men gave their lives for her.” The thought of Jerome came to 
her, waiting to give his life, and she shut her eyes tightly. She leaned her head 
against Mrs. Cook’s shoulder. In a moment she found herself burrowed in the 
older woman’s arms. 

Mrs. Cook patted Maggie’s shoulder, a gesture meant to ease trouble as much 
as it could. “I’m here now, dear,” she said, “and Pat, too. Why, you’re practically 
home!” 

“It’s good to be home,” Maggie said. Pat chuckled. 

Mrs. Cook’s arms tightened around Maggie. After a while Maggie sat up and 
said, “Tell me why you left Londren. You didn’t come just to find me—I’m sure 
you didn’t. I want to know everything.” 

Pat and Mrs. Cook looked at each other. The whole story came out—of Lord 
Robert’s unexpected arrival, of Virginia and her strange gift, of the High Police, 
and of their escape over the Salt Channel to the continent. 

“And you, Maggie?” Pat probed when they had finished. “You’re not the same 
person who left us. What has happened to you?” 

So Maggie told her own story. It seemed incredible that so much had 
happened in such a short time. Her life in Londren seemed very far removed 
from this life of rebels and Gypsies and evil shadows that lived and breathed. 
When she talked about Jerome, her throat tightened and her heart burned, but she 
told them only that he was Huss’s apprentice and a brave man. 

When she had finished her story, she drew the scroll out from her coat and 
unrolled it gingerly. The candle burned slowly down to the brass holder while 
Maggie told her friends everything that Jarin Huss had told her; of the King and 
the Order of the Spider and the Gifted. 

“So,” Mrs. Cook said when Maggie had finished, “it would seem my life has 
come full circle at last. I never wanted anything more to do with the council, and 



now here I am.” 

“What are you going to do with the scroll, Maggie?” Pat asked. “If those 
shadow creatures were after it, isn’t it a dangerous thing to have laying around?” 

“Huss thought it would be a help to us somehow,” Maggie said. “He said the 
truth was a weapon. I just wish I knew how to use it.” 

“Weapon or no,” Pat insisted, “what are you going to do if the baddies come 
after it again?” 

Maggie shuddered. “I don’t know. I don’t want it. Giving it to the professor 
was like getting rid of a fifty-pound weight. But I can’t just let the Order have it 
again.” 

“Give it to the Ploughman,” Mrs. Cook suggested. “He can protect it, if 
nothing else.” 

Maggie rolled the scroll back up and ran her fingers along its surface. “You 
may be right,” she said. “Tomorrow.” 

“Well, of course,” Mrs. Cook said. She laid down on her bunk with a sigh. 
“There can’t be much danger in keeping it for one night longer.” 

Maggie curled up on the bunk next to Mrs. Cook. She fell silent listening to 
the familiar rhythm of the older woman’s breathing. Oh, how she had missed the 
presence of these two! In their company, she almost knew herself again—but 
then the thoughts and feelings of her new life crowded in. Only now, Pat and 
Mrs. Cook had entered her new life, and they loved the new Maggie just as they 
had loved the old. She was comforted by the thought. 

After a few minutes, Maggie heard Pat’s footfalls on the wooden floor, and 
through closed eyes she felt the darkness deepen as Pat snuffed out the candle. 

Maggie lay awake a little longer. From her bunk she could see out the 
window, where far over the brown fields a beacon flared to life. 

“Look at that, would you?” Pat asked, her voice drowsy. 

“Go to sleep,” Mrs. Cook said. “I’ve no wish to look at anything but the backs 
of my own eyelids.” 

Maggie smiled and rolled over so that she faced away from the blazing signal. 



She slept as a child; content. 


* * * 

The laird’s sleep was dream-plagued that night. He awoke more than once 
feeling as though he was wrestling with something; as though he struggled with 
a shapeless enemy. Every trace of the actual dreams vanished when he opened 
his eyes, and nothing would recall them. Once or twice he went to check on 
Virginia, and always she was sleeping soundly. Even in sleep a strange light 
seemed to emanate from her face, and he felt hunger as he looked at her. Deep 
hunger, gnawing at him. 

A dream woke him for the last time when the sun was just beginning to fill the 
world with its rays. The air was cold and crisp and smelled like winter. The laird 
lay in bed and thought of Pravik. He made his plans before stirring from the bed. 
They would catch an early train and reach the city just as the sun was setting. 
Then it would be a simple matter of finding Jarin Huss. Perhaps the Easterner 
could shed some light on what had happened to Virginia. Perhaps he could make 
her trust them and tell them more. 

An hour had passed when Lord Robert swung his long legs out of bed, pulled 
on his clothes, and headed down the hallway in search of Virginia. He rapped 
lightly on her door. She called to him to come in. He began to open the door, 
then paused as a sound like the beating of heavy wings came from inside. 
Shaking off a feeling of foreboding, he opened the door. Virginia was sitting in a 
rocking chair next to her bed, waiting. There was no one else in the room, man 
or bird. 

Still, the foreboding grew stronger. Virginia was sitting straight, her back stiff, 
her hands folded in her lap. She did not even turn her head to acknowledge the 
laird’s presence. The sight of her called to mind a hundred visits to the side of 
the mountain in Angslie, where Virginia’s strangeness had always followed a 
vision. 



The laird swallowed his desire to know. “The next train for Pravik should 
come through in about half an hour,” he said. “1 would have come for you 
sooner, but the train station is not far.” 

Virginia bowed her head and spoke so quietly that Lord Robert could hardly 
hear her. “Laird,” she said, “must we go to Pravik?” 

It was such a strange question that Lord Robert was taken aback by it. Then 
annoyance flared up in him, and he said, “Of course. What would you rather do, 
go back to the High Police?” 

Virginia’s head remained bowed. She did not respond. 

“I’m sorry,” Lord Robert said, suddenly weary—far too weary for first thing 
in the morning. “Of course we must go to Pravik. I need the help of Jarin Huss.” 

“I have seen,” Virginia said. “Last night.” 

“What was it?” he asked. The foreboding still hung over him; contesting now 
with his curiosity. 

“I saw you,” she said. When she looked up, her face was pale. “You were 
falling into darkness, and I could not reach you to stop your fall.” 

Her voice broke. Lord Robert could see that she was struggling not to cry. 

“If we stay away from Pravik, it may not happen,” Virginia said. “Please, let 
us go anywhere but there.” 

Lord Robert looked out Virginia’s open window at the town that spread below 
them. He could see the train station just down the street, and the black smoke of 
the iron serpent waiting to leave. As he looked away from the view, his eyes 
rested on something on the windowsill. A feather. 

With a suddenness that took him by surprise, he turned to Virginia and said, 
“No. We are going to Pravik. I have traveled too far to turn back now!” His 
voice gentled, and he knelt down by Virginia’s chair. “It will be all right,” he 
said. “You’ll see.” 

He took her arm. They left the room and the inn behind. 



Across the countryside, beacon fires called the Ploughman’s men to him. They 
arrived with the dawn, filling the barnyard with the sounds of hooves and 
creaking wooden wheels. Maggie awoke to see pale sunlight filtering over the 
low windowsills. 

Pat was still snoring, and Mrs. Cook breathing deeply, as Maggie slid out of 
bed and pulled her shoes on. Outside, someone poured water into troughs for the 
horses. The choir of birds on their way south for the winter was just beginning to 
sing. 

Maggie pulled her coat around her and stepped out of the bunkhouse. A low 
mist blanketed the ground, blurring the fields and the yard in watercolour shades 
of grey and green. Young boys, thirteen or fourteen years old, tended to the 
horses. Men stood in small groups, talking in low voices. No one seemed to 
notice Maggie. 

There were about thirty men crowded in the barnyard. Some of them had 
perhaps been at Pravik Castle, but they were a different set entirely than the 
university students who had led them there. These were men with the creases of 
hardship drawn deep across greying brows. Their shoulders were broad; their 
hands rough; their faces coarse. They wore hand-sewn clothing, many times 
patched, mud-spattered from the early morning ride. They filled the barnyard 
with the smells of pipe smoke and soil and the singed smell of too many nights 
spent inches from the hearth. At first glance Maggie thought them all old enough 
to be her father, but as she looked closer she realized that they represented many 
generations. Here were young men, not much older than herself, with hands as 
rough and weathered as those of their grandfathers, men stooped and grey but 
still strong. 

Lamplight cut a path through the mist from the farmhouse door, and the 
Ploughman and Libuse, warmly dressed in woolen cloaks, stepped into the 
barnyard. Mrs. Korak stood behind them with a ladle in her meaty hand, 
scowling, watching as the Ploughman greeted his visitors. Libuse, too, walked 



among the men and greeted many by name. They bowed their heads in deference 
as she approached. They held respect for her as did the people of the city—but 
not, Maggie noticed, more than they held for the Ploughman. 

A young boy led two horses into the yard and stood near the Ploughman, 
silently holding the reins. The Ploughman turned and took hold of his tall black 
horse. He mounted, and Libuse mounted the sorrel beside him. The boy jogged 
back to the barns. 

The Ploughman galloped over the field, and the men mounted up and 
followed. A flock of geese burst up from the field before the horses, filling the 
early morning with their cries. 

Maggie turned to see Mrs. Korak still standing in the doorway. The woman’s 
eyes looked to Maggie. 

“You’ll be wanting breakfast, I suppose?” she asked. 

“I’m not hungry,” Maggie said. “Can I help you with anything?” 

“Not unless you have ears to hear a meeting five miles away.” 

Maggie looked at the elderly woman with a new appreciation. “I wish I knew 
what was happening, too,” she said. 

“Well,” Mrs. Korak said, “there’s a horse in the barn.” 

“Do you mean it?” Maggie said. 

“Boy’ll show you the way.” 

“I shouldn’t,” Maggie said. “They didn’t invite me.” 

Mrs. Korak snorted. “They should have. Get going now. You might hear a 
thing or two.” 

Maggie lost no time in mounting a bay mare. One of the farm boys—by now 
Maggie had counted six or seven youngsters doing chores around the yard—sat 
behind her in the saddle and pointed the way. 

“You see that hill yonder?” he said, pointing over her shoulder. 

“I see it.” 

“Under the hill is a great meeting room. Just below the oak tree.” 

Maggie squinted as she looked across the misty fields. The hill was shadowed. 



“Go,” the boy said. “You’ll see it as we draw near.” 

The horse made good time across the fields, but when Maggie arrived at the 
base of the hill, there was no sign of human life except for the tracks of horses, 
mysteriously ending at the base of the hill—which Maggie realized was really 
more of a mound, man-made many long years ago. She took a deep breath of 
cold air and looked up at the tangled branches of an ancient oak that grew up at 
the top. 

The boy slid off the horse and cautiously approached a thicket at the base. He 
crouched low and listened, then, finding things to his satisfaction, he pulled back 
a thick curtain of brush, opening a dark space wide and tall enough for Maggie 
to walk through. She dismounted and approached the hole. Just before ducking 
inside, she looked at the longing face of the boy. 

“Can 1 come with you?” he said. “The horse’ll be all right.” 

“No,” Maggie said. “How would I protect you from Mrs. Korak when we got 
back?” 

The flushed look on the boy’s face told her she had hit on a sore note. She 
grinned. “Thank you,” she said, and disappeared into the darkness. 

Maggie found herself in an earthen room with roots growing through the 
ceiling and walls. The smell of horses was strong, and as Maggie’s eyes 
adjusted, she saw that she was standing in a stable full of animals. The room 
stretched to either side and disappeared around what Maggie thought was the 
curve of a circle. Across the stable was a wall, and in it, a door. 

It was standing partially open, and Maggie could hear voices. She made her 
way past the horses, who ignored her, and slipped through the door into a 
circular room orange with lantern light on earthen walls. It was a large room, 
wide enough to seat two or three hundred men, and it was full to the bursting. 

The old men sat on rough-hewn benches; the younger men cross-legged on the 
floor. In the center of the room the Ploughman stood, quarterstaff in hand, his 
face solemn. He had only just stopped speaking, and now his eyes swept the 
faces of his men. He saw Maggie and his eyes rested on her for a moment, but he 



said nothing. Libuse was standing on the far side of the room, against the wall. 

An old grey farmer with a hump in his back and strong arms spoke. “We will 
follow you,” was all he said. 

“You risk everything,” the Ploughman said. 

The old man smiled, an ironic smile. “We have nothing to risk,” he said. 

“Your lives,” the Ploughman said. “Your families.” 

“We live in slavery,” the old man said. “Yearly taxes will starve our lives; the 
Man Tax will take our families. Fight them then or fight them now, we will 
fight.” 

The Ploughman motioned toward a group of thirty or so men: those who had 
gathered with him in the farmyard. “These at least have an obligation to fight 
with me, though 1 would not force them,” he said. “They are my tenants. 1 am 
their lord. The rest of you own Zarras as your landlord.” 

“He has our lands,” a younger man said. “You have our loyalty. You have 
fought for us. We will fight for you.” 

“If we win,” said the changing voice of a boy who was barely a man, “perhaps 
the Emperor will listen to us.” 

“Perhaps he will kill you,” the Ploughman said. 

There was silence. 

Libuse moved from the wall and came to stand by the Ploughman. “Enough 
now,” she said. “You have your army.” 

“And there is much to do,” the Ploughman finished. 

* * * 

Pat and Mrs. Cook were in Mrs. Korak’s kitchen when Maggie returned, 
picking at bowls of porridge. Maggie and the farm boy had left the mound ahead 
of the Ploughman, slipping away while the rebel leader spoke with a few of his 
men. 

Maggie pushed open the wooden kitchen door. The warmth of the hearth and 



the smell of food wrapped around her and she yawned. 

“Tiring morning, was it?” Pat asked. Maggie ignored her and glanced at Mrs. 
Korak, who was eagle-eyeing her. The farmwife looked down and pounded a 
lump of dough as Maggie brushed past her. 

“They’re going to Pravik,” Maggie whispered. Mrs. Korak nodded and 
pounded harder. 

Maggie sat down next to Pat. Mrs. Cook shoved a bowl of porridge in her 
direction. Pat had stopped eating, and was looking at Maggie with one eyebrow 
raised. 

Maggie stirred her porridge. “1 don’t know how much I should tell you,” she 
said, finally. “I followed the Ploughman to council this morning.” 

She was interrupted by the clatter of hooves in the yard. A boy poked his head 
in the door and said, “Ploughman’s back! Twenty men with him.” 

“Good boy,” Mrs. Korak said. “Go take the horses. On with you!” 

The boy darted back outside. “Twenty,” Mrs. Korak said. “His leaders. 
There’ll be more talking today. And eating.” She grimaced. “There’s porridge 
enough for all, anyway.” 

Maggie, Pat, and Mrs. Cook sat quietly while boots stamped and voices filled 
the next room where the Ploughman and his men gathered around the long table. 
Libuse entered the kitchen after a few minutes. 

“Twenty-three, Mrs. Korak,” she said. 

The farmwife shook a spoon threateningly. “I’ll teach that boy to count one 
way or another. Twenty-three. Do their lordships require porridge with or 
without milk?” 

Libuse smiled. “Without is fine, I’m sure. We mustn’t overtax the cow.” 

“If my kitchen’s going to feed them, they’ll eat milk,” Mrs. Korak said. “I’m 
not stingy.” 

“Of course not.” Libuse laughed. 

Mrs. Korak laid out two dozen wooden bowls on the counter and began 
ladling porridge into them. Mrs. Cook jumped to her feet to help, following Mrs. 



Korak’s lead as she added milk to each bowl. 

“Double in that one,” Mrs. Korak said as Mrs. Cook added milk to the largest 
of the bowls. The farmwife picked up the bowl after Mrs. Cook had filled it and 
handed it to Libuse. 

“For the master,” she said. 

Maggie and Pat stood to help carry the bowls into the rough dining room, 
leaving their own breakfasts half-eaten on the kitchen table. The Ploughman had 
a roll of paper spread out in front of him, and on it he had drawn a map. 
Maggie’s eyes fell on it as she set breakfast down before two of the men. 

Surprised, she saw the intricate layout of Pravik Castle and the area around it. 
Even for one as new to the Eastern Lands as she, the castle and the streets at the 
head of the plateau were clearly recognizable. The question leaped into her head, 
though it didn’t come out her mouth—how long had the Ploughman been 
preparing to attack Pravik? He had fought the suggestion that he do so, yet he 
owned detailed maps of the city. 

Self-consciously Maggie began to leave the room, but the Ploughman held up 
his hand. “Please,” he said. “Stay. All of you.” 

Pat, Mrs. Cook, and Libuse lingered near the door. 

“We have made the decision to rescue the professor, no matter what it cost 
us,” the Ploughman said. “But we need someone in the city. Someone to keep 
their finger on what is happening. We need to know dates and times, how the 
trial goes. Maggie, as you have spent time in the city, I thought perhaps...” 

“I’ll go.” It was Pat. She stepped forward. “Maggie helped rescue Libuse. The 
police could be looking for her.” 

“I don’t think they saw me clearly enough to know what they’re looking for,” 
Maggie argued. 

“They’ve never seen me at all. I’ll get a job with a theater, as a seamstress. 
I’ve done it before. And if it’s gossip you want, there’s no better place to get it.” 

The Ploughman looked across the room to Libuse, then nodded. “You’ll leave 
today,” he said. 



Pat tried to smile and did not entirely succeed. “Good,” she said. 


* * * 

The council dispersed later that afternoon. The early morning chill had given 
way to sunny warmth, and Pat and Maggie grew tired of hanging around the 
house. Mrs. Cook had rolled up her sleeves and charged into the kitchen to foist 
her help upon Mrs. Korak an hour before, and Libuse had disappeared after the 
Ploughman and his men rode away. 

“I’ve no right to hanker after excitement, 1 know,” Pat said. “I’ll have plenty 
of it soon enough. But if 1 don’t find something to do I’m going to shrivel up. 
Let’s go for a walk.” 

So they did: out over the brown fields behind the barns. Crows and small birds 
disdained to pay them any mind as they wandered through the remains of the 
harvest. They had nearly reached a small, lonely tree on the far side of the fields 
when Pat shaded her eyes. 

“I think that’s Libuse under that tree,” Pat said. “Do you think we’d better 
leave her alone?” 

Maggie didn’t answer. Something about the lone figure drew her. Libuse was 
kneeling on a carpet of fallen leaves with the tree’s thin branches spread out over 
her head. Pat saw Maggie’s intent and touched her shoulder, then stopped to wait 
for her. 

Maggie approached Libuse quietly and soon saw that she was kneeling before 
a grave. There were tears on the princess’s face, and all at once Maggie regretted 
intruding. But she did not have time to leave before Libuse spoke to her, without 
looking. 

“You remember the wounded boy from the riot?” Libuse asked. Maggie knelt 
down beside her and nodded. 

“He was the Ploughman’s brother,” Libuse said. “I did all I could to keep him 
alive, but...” She struggled to regain control of herself. “When the Ploughman 



was very young, his parents were killed in an outbreak of disease. They might 
have pulled through, but the winter was cold, and the taxes had taken more than 
they could afford to give. There was an older brother as well, and this one—” 
She indicated the grave. “This one was a baby. One day the soldiers came to 
collect the Man Tax. The older brother was thirteen, and they took him. 

“The Ploughman was left to take care of his brother. The tenant farmers on his 
land helped however they could. As he grew older, the Ploughman vowed to 
repay them by treating them as brothers and not as slaves. They grew to love 
him. His own people, and the tenants of Antonin Zarras, look to him as their 
voice. As their defender.” 

“Are there no other landholders here?” Maggie asked. 

“Not in this part of the world,” Libuse said. “Zarras’s father bullied and stole 
and plundered until he held titles for all the Eastern Lands except the 
Ploughman’s little plot of ground. Antonin Zarras is not much older than the 
Ploughman, you know. They knew each other once.” 

She grew quiet, and with her fingers she touched the gravestone. “But it was 
for this one he fought, most of all,” she said. “To make a better world for him. 
And now we may make a better world, but he will never see it.” 

Maggie knelt down beside the princess. A biting wind whirled through the 
tree branches, out of place under the warm sun. “What sort of better world will 
the Ploughman make?” she asked. 

“A world where the people have a voice,” Libuse said. 

“Is that all?” Maggie pressed. “In the university.. 

“In the university they have time and luxury to make great plans and dream 
great dreams. Out here people are too busy surviving.” Libuse smiled grimly. 
“The university students would like to see the Empire itself brought down. But 
they can’t do it. Not with their talk. The Ploughman cares nothing for all that, yet 
he strikes the first blow. And who knows where it will end?” 

Maggie fingered the scroll inside her coat. “I know we’re only trying to rescue 
an old man,” she said. “And maybe the storm will blow over. So why do I feel 



like we’re about to change the world? To shatter peace forever?” 

“It is the peace of death we break,” Libuse said. The tone of her voice told 
Maggie she was quoting someone. “The people cannot continue to live in 
slavery.” 

Libuse grew quiet and distant, and said, “I suppose I’m a university 
revolutionary at heart. If I could have my way there would be no Empire. The 
Ploughman speaks of a world where the people rule themselves, but I fear that 
too. I long for a ruler. One who will be merciful and just. Who will be good, 
truly good. Life would be so small if we were all we had. We need something— 
someone—to make us look up.” 

“To take us beyond ourselves,” Maggie said, understanding completely. 

Libuse smiled, and for a moment her eyes shone. “To make us believe in 
beauty and wonder and goodness. To fill us with awe. How long since I have 
been filled with anything close.” 

“How wonderful it would be to have a king like that!” 

“I am not sure that any such person exists,” Libuse said, and sighed. “In the 
ancient days, my family ruled a kingdom very different from the Empire. 
Sometimes I wish I could have seen it—I think it must have been a paradise, 
where kings and queens were different from the overlords of our day. But then, 
sometimes, I am glad that I can’t.” 

“Why?” Maggie asked. 

“Because I’m afraid it would not be any different than it is now,” Libuse said. 
“I am afraid that people would be just as selfish and cruel and power mad as they 
are today.” 

Maggie looked down and felt the scroll again, and with her eyes dancing she 
said, “Perhaps the King of the Worlds Unseen will come.” 

Libuse looked partly amused, partly disturbed. “Jarin Huss’s exiled lord of the 
ancient days? He is a myth.” 

“How do you know?” Maggie pressed. 

Libuse threw up her hands. “I don’t know! How can I? That is just the trouble. 



I would dearly love to believe in him. But 1 have no reason to. Even if he did 
exist, he has been away so long... why would he come back?” 

Maggie had no answers, but she suddenly pulled out the scroll from her coat. 

“What is that?” Libuse asked. 

“A very old document,” Maggie said. “Huss says it is five hundred years old. 
As old as the Empire.” 

“Can you read it?” Libuse said. Maggie passed it to her. The princess unrolled 
it carefully and looked at the strange characters with a furrowed brow. 

“1 can’t,” Maggie said, “but Huss can. He says it is signed by Lucius Morel 
himself.” 

Libuse looked up and met Maggie’s eyes. “Tell me the significance of it,” she 
said. 

“It is a covenant,” Maggie said. “Binding the evil powers of the Otherworld to 
the Empire. It says that the Empire will rule the world by the power of the 
Otherworld until the leaders of that world’s evil come to claim it. The forces of 
the Otherworld work through the Order of the Spider.” 

“Huss has spoken of them,” Libuse said. “He has always said that they hold 
great power, and that somehow they hold sway over the Empire itself. He has 
long spoken of them as our true enemy. But 1 am not sure that they exist, 
either... even Huss has never seen such a person face to face, except for one 
woman who he thinks belonged to the Order.” 

“1 have seen them,” Maggie said. “1 have seen more of the Otherworld than 1 
want to. And all of it has been so black.” 

No, Maggie realized even as she spoke the words, it had not. Huss’s tale of the 
King—Marja’s words of one who shone like all the heavenly lights together— 
those things had not been black. They had filled her with the “awe of beauty and 
wonder and goodness” that Libuse longed for and could not believe in. She 
thought of the black-robed stranger who had met her in Huss’s burned out house. 
A fiery thrill coursed through her as she recalled the power of the song that had 
flowed through her then. Above all, Mary’s song had not been black. Wild and 



free and powerful, but not black. Suddenly she thought that she could sing again, 
that she wanted to sing again. She could weave such a song that all of the glory 
and beauty of the ancient days would wash through the farmyard like a tide, and 
no one could stand in its wake and not believe. 

Behind them, Pat cleared her throat. They turned to see her pointing to the 
farmhouse, far over the fields. “Looks like the Ploughman has returned,” she 
said. 

Libuse gathered her skirts and stood. There was nothing more to say. Together 
they walked back to the farmhouse. 


* * * 

“You will arrive after dark, but the gates of the city will still be open. The men 
will take you to an inn where the service is reasonable.” The Ploughman reached 
into his cloak and drew out a small leather pouch full of coins. “This should keep 
you till you find work. I’m sorry there isn’t more.” 

Pat took the pouch and thanked him. “I am ready to leave,” she told him. 

“Then say your good-byes,” the Ploughman commanded gently. “You ride in 
ten minutes.” 

Maggie reached out and put her hand on Pat’s shoulder. Across from her, Mrs. 
Cook did the same. For a minute they stood in silence. “Oh, for goodness’ sake, 
say something,” Pat burst out. “1 can’t stand to have all this emotion hanging 
over my head.” 

Mrs. Cook said, “Are you sure this is a good idea?” 

“Yes,” Pat said. She hugged Mrs. Cook tightly. Mrs. Cook sniffled and wiped 
her eyes when Pat let her go. 

“Doesn’t really seem fair, does it?” Maggie said softly. “We’ve only just come 
together again, and now you’re leaving.” 

“1 won’t be away long,” Pat said. “Anyway, 1 volunteered. 1 want to do this.” 

The two young women hugged each other tightly. Maggie whispered, “Be 



careful. And send us back only good news.” 

“Take care of yourself, too,” Pat answered. “No more disappearing. Stay by 
Mrs. Cook. She’d die of loneliness without you.” 

“Enough of that,” Mrs. Cook interjected. “1 can handle myself with or without 
a couple of scamps like you. My life would certainly be quieter without you.” 

Two men arrived in the courtyard. Pat was swept up in the bustle of preparing 
to ride. Before either Maggie or Mrs. Cook had a chance to say anything more, 
Pat was riding across the fields in a flurry of dust. 

Maggie slipped her arm through Mrs. Cook’s. Just before she disappeared into 
the tree line, Pat turned around and saluted farewell. Maggie and Mrs. Cook 
returned the salute, and Mrs. Cook smiled. 

“She never could stay in one place for long,” she said. 

“Did you worry about me terribly when 1 was gone?” Maggie asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Cook said. “Would 1 have come after you if 1 hadn’t?” 

“1 don’t know,” Maggie said. “1 thought perhaps you had some other reason 
for coming here.” 

“What other reason would 1 have?” Mrs. Cook said. “Besides the fact that Pat 
was going, and 1 couldn’t bear to be alone again.” 

“Well...” Maggie faltered and continued. “You were a member of the council. 
1 can’t help wondering—did seeing Old Dan and Lord Robert again make you 
miss the old days?” 

Mrs. Cook became suddenly very quiet, and she waited a long while before 
answering. “1 don’t really know. Worlds unseen—well, who wouldn’t be 
fascinated with such an idea? To tell you the truth, Maggie, maybe I did start to 
miss the council days. But if 1 did, it wasn’t on account of Old Dan, or Lord 
Robert either.” 

“Then what did it?” Maggie asked. 

“The girl,” Mrs. Cook replied. “Virginia Ramsey. The minute 1 laid eyes on 
her, with her wrists bound and her face so deathly pale as to drain the blood from 
your own face, 1 thought to myself, ‘That girl is hope. And someone is trying to 



kill hope.’ I suppose that’s a very odd thing to think, but there you are. If you 
hadn’t been missing still, Maggie, I would have gone after Virginia myself.” 

“Hope,” Maggie repeated. Into her mind flashed a phrase that Jarin Huss had 
read to her: When they see beyond the sky... take these Gifts of My Outstretched 
Hand; Weave them together; I shall come. 

“She sees beyond the sky,” Maggie said. It took her a moment to realize that 
Mrs. Cook was looking at her strangely. 

“What did you say?” Mrs. Cook asked. 

‘“When they see beyond the sky,”’ Maggie said. “It’s a line from an old 
prophecy. Jarin Huss read it to me.” 

“I remember,” Mrs. Cook said abruptly. “Lord Robert thinks like you do. He 
said Virginia was Gifted.” 

Mrs. Cook stopped and wiped her eyes ferociously, and Maggie waited for her 
to continue. But the elderly woman was done speaking, and she wandered off to 
the kitchen saying something about Mrs. Korak needing help with supper. 
Maggie watched her go with troubled eyes, but she did not go after her. 
Somehow she knew that she ought not to pry. 

* * * 

Maggie awoke that night to the sound of horse hooves in the yard. A faint blue 
light was coming in one of the windows—the moon, Maggie thought, and 
remembered that there was no moon on this night. But no, she must be mistaken. 
Moonlight was undoubtedly shining through the window. 

She climbed softly out of bed and tip-toed to the window, expecting to see one 
of the Ploughman’s riders in the yard. It was late, and for a moment she 
wondered if there was trouble. 

When she reached the window, her eyes opened wide. Her fingers reached up 
and lightly brushed the window pane as though she would touch the being 
outside. 



It was a man on a horse, but both rider and animal were larger than any 
Maggie had ever seen. The horse’s eyes glowed with white fire. Its mane and tail 
were blue-white against a body the colour of the night sky. The man wore a long, 
dark blue cloak with stars woven all through it,and the stars were shining—the 
source of the light that fell on Maggie’s face and lit the farmyard with magic. 
The man wore a tunic and leggings and knee-high boots. Around his neck was a 
silver band, and he held a silver horn in his hand. On his back was slung a bow 
and a quiver full of arrows that shone like the stars in the cloak. The man’s face 
was unlike any Maggie had ever seen. It was a beautiful face, both fine and 
rugged, and framed by long black hair. The man’s eyes were white and blazing, 
much like the horse’s. 

As Maggie watched, the horse reared up on its hind legs. The man raised the 
silver horn to his lips and sounded a long, deep blast. Before the sound had faded 
away, the horse and rider had disappeared. 

Maggie’s heart burned inside of her, and a phrase she had never heard before 
was suddenly playing through her mind. 

Hear the call of the Huntsman ’s horn; 

The stars all sing when the chase is on; 

Over the sky fields and cross the moon; 

The darkness meets its downfall soon. 

As the words began to beat a rhythm inside of her, Maggie ran out of the 
bunkhouse and into the yard. There were no hoofprints, no marks to show that 
anyone had been here. Only... Maggie crouched down to the hard-packed earth 
where a faint light was glowing. She picked up the shining thing carefully and 
found that it was a thread. It must have come from the Huntsman’s cloak, for its 
slender length shone with the blue-white light of the stars. In her cupped hands it 
shone all the brighter. 

Maggie stood in the center of the empty farmyard and let the light of the 



thread dance on the earth and the sides of the buildings, recalling the mystical 
moment when the whole yard was as full of the light as if one of the stars had 
come down to earth. 

With her heart full to the bursting, Maggie sat down cross-legged in the dirt 
and tilted her head up to the night sky. 

She fell asleep there. 



Chapter 12 
Betrayal 


Maggie awoke, vaguely aware that she was stiff and sore and a little cold. 
Someone was shaking her gently. Her eyes fluttered open to see Libuse looking 
down at her with a face full of concern. 

Libuse sat back and let out a relieved breath when Maggie’s eyes opened. 
“You’re all right,” she said. “1 was afraid something had happened.” 

“Something did,” Maggie said, sitting up. Her mind was cloudy and she was 
not entirely sure why she was sleeping in a farmyard. An image of a horse and 
rider flashed through her mind. 

“1 dreamed...” Maggie began. Her hand tightened around the silver thread. 
She held it up in front of her face with awe-filled eyes. “No,” she said. “It wasn’t 
a dream.” 

“What is it, Maggie?” Libuse asked. “What happened?” 

“I saw a man from the Otherworld,” Maggie said. “If I could call him a man, 
though I feel sure he’s not one. Not really.” 

Libuse looked skeptical, but she was listening. 

“He was a hunter,” Maggie said. “The Huntsman—he blew his horn. It was a 
signal.” She smiled. The thread felt like a precious secret in her hands, throbbing 
with hope. “Things aren’t only stirring here. The Otherworld is preparing for 
battle, too.” 

“Maggie, I—” Libuse started to say. Maggie took her hand and pressed the 
thread into it. 

“Keep this,” Maggie said. “It’s a sign. We’re not alone.” 

Libuse cupped the thread in her hands. Her eyes widened as she realized that 
it was shining. 

A minute later, Mrs. Korak ordered them inside for breakfast. There was work 



to be done, and Libuse and Maggie did not speak again that day. 


* * * 

Virginia and Lord Robert had not yet settled into their rooms at a Pravik inn 
before the name of Jarin Huss reached their ears: the venerable old professor had 
been charged with insurrection against the Empire and the murder of an Eastern 
princess. His trial—and doubtless his execution—was less than a fortnight away. 

Lord Robert paled at the news, but Virginia only sank deeper into silence. She 
had not spoken once since they had set out for the city. 

The next morning Lord Robert left the inn in search of news—alone. It 
seemed wise to leave Virginia behind closed doors. The city was swarming with 
High Police. 


* * * 

Two days later a rebel carrier brought news from Pat. She had a job, not, 
unfortunately for her tastes, with the theatre. She was working in a dress shop, 
but enough gossip passed through every day to make the long hours more than 
worth her while. 

The date for the public trial and sure execution of Jarin Huss and Jerome was 
still unknown, but old women with uncanny instincts for such things put it at less 
than two weeks. 

The Ploughman sat in long silence when he read the letter, his fist crumpling 
around the paper. It was not enough time. Libuse stood behind him and 
whispered in his ear. He reached up his hand, the one with the ruby ring, to take 
hers and hold it tightly. Watching them made Maggie’s throat ache. She thought 
of Jerome, and immediately wished she hadn’t. 

That day, Maggie followed some of the farmers into the barn. They carried 
heavy sacks, collected from every smithy in the region. They moved aside straw 



and dirt and pulled up four long floorboards to reveal case after case of swords, 
spears, bows, and arrows. The contents of the sacks went in along with them. 

The next few days passed in a blur. Hundreds of men arrived at the farm every 
morning before the sun came up, farmers and peasants, boys as young as thirteen 
and men as old as sixty. They pulled bows, clashed swords, and marched in rows 
as the Ploughman gave orders. 

Practice. 

Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Korak, Libuse, and Maggie worked for hours in the kitchen, 
struggling to keep up with the appetites of the peasant men. Most brought some 
food with them for the women to prepare. They knew better than to expect the 
Ploughman to pull food out of thin air. 

Another letter from Pat. The trial would take place in four days. 

The Ploughman clenched his fist again and went back to work. 

“Three days from now the Tax Gathering begins,” Libuse told Maggie in the 
bunkhouse, over the light of a candle. “Many will come to Pravik from all over 
the province. Zarras wants this trial public.” 

More weapons arrived. More men came to march and shoot and fence in the 
fields. 

One evening, the men took their weapons home with them. A few stayed, and 
they sat with the Ploughman at Mrs. Korak’s long table and argued and pounded 
the wood and pored over maps, planning and planning well into the night. 

Maggie went out into the yard sometime after four o’clock in the morning. 
The sky was cloudy, but here and there breaks in the grey allowed stars to shine 
through. The moon was wreathed by thin, ghostly wisps of cloud. 

The moonbeams shone straight into Maggie’s soul. She opened her mouth and 
sang softly. 

Hear the call of the Huntsman’s horn... 



Lord Robert wandered through the city, listening. He heard nothing new: Huss 
and his apprentice were imprisoned in Pravik Castle under heavy guard; the 
apprentice, acting under Jarin Huss’s orders, had murdered the last living heir of 
the ancient royal family of Sloczka. 

Lord Robert had not seen his old friend in forty years, but it had not felt like 
such a long time until now. The murderer who awaited trial in Pravik Castle 
could hardly be the same man who had sat at the council table in Angslie and 
opened up the ancient writings for his companions. Yet it was the same man. 
Time had taken its strange toll, and Lord Robert felt utterly alone. 

The worst of it was, he could not shake a feeling of responsibility. Had he 
somehow brought his old friend to this? The rumours on the streets spoke of 
Huss as an odd man. There were whispers of a strange and mysterious branch of 
science and history that had led the old professor into madness. Was it true? Had 
the study of the Otherworld led to this? 

If it had... what did it matter? 

Lord Robert clenched his jaw as he walked. There was power in the 
Otherworld. Enough to rescue a friend, to change the course of things. If only he 
could touch it. 

His head hurt. 

He was walking along a cobbled path beside the dark river. Young trees lined 
his way. Their yellow leaves crunched beneath his feet, and the breeze from over 
the river was cold. 

He lifted his eyes and saw her. 

Evelyn. 

She was leaning on the wrought iron fence overlooking the river. A rain of 
yellow leaves drifted to the ground all around her. She wore a dress of burgundy 
and gold, and her black hair was shining. She looked unchanged, as young as the 
day they had met: young and breathtakingly beautiful, and full of power. His 
heart caught in his throat. She turned, and their eyes met. 

No dream, this. 



She turned away and began to run. 

His heart pounding, tears rushing to his eyes, he ran after her. 

Through the streets they ran, Evelyn always just ahead, running like a deer. 
There was no one else anywhere; it was only the two of them in the world. 
Weaving through the alleys and the streets, now by the river and now in the city, 
Lord Robert did not know how far they went. But suddenly they were standing 
on the Guardian Bridge and all of the white marble statues were stretching their 
hands out toward them, and Evelyn stopped, leaning against the side of the 
bridge. Lord Robert was there, and she was in his arms, and she was kissing him. 

Forty years had not passed; it had only been weeks since he had seen her last. 
Surely, surely, it had only been weeks. He wanted to ask why she had left him, 
where she had gone. He had suspected her of so much! But he had been wrong; 
he knew now that he had been wrong. 

She moved away from him, just a little, so that they could look into each 
other’s eyes. Her eyes were so black, black like her hair, and beguiling. “You 
doubted me, my love,” she said. 

He hung his head. “1 did not know,” he faltered. “Where—where did you go?” 

“1 had to leave,” she whispered. “My enemies were at work. They would have 
killed me if I had not gone.” 

“I would have gone with you,” he said. 

“I would not put you in danger,” she said. 

“You broke my heart,” he told her. 

“But 1 am here now,” she replied. 

It did not occur to him to wonder how it was, why it was, that she was here 
now. She was, and that was enough. He was lost in her presence, a man in love 
with a mist that blinded his eyes and closed his ears, with a being of power that 
made his heart ache with longing. 

She began to move away from him, and he held her hands to keep her from 
running away. “Will you leave me again?” he asked, his voice breaking. 

“No, my love,” she said. “But our enemies are once more at work. 1 need your 



help. You have something we need—something that will take us deeper into the 
worlds unseen.” 

He could not answer before she was in his arms again, kissing him again, and 
for a long time he could see and hear and feel nothing but her. When she had 
moved back, her arms around his neck, he said, “1 will do anything you ask of 
me.” 

Her deep red lips curled in a smile. “1 know you will, dear one. 1 know.” 

* * * 

Lord Robert did not return to the inn that night, and Virginia did not sleep. She 
sat in a rocking chair in the corner of her room and listened to the creak of the 
floorboards. She had found her way to the window and opened it, so that the 

hawk could sit on the sill. Its presence comforted her. Once she nearly fell 

asleep, and she imagined herself back on the mountainside with her fingers 
entwined in the wiry fur of her hound. His whole body rose and fell as he 

breathed, deep breathing... but no, she awoke, and the hound was gone. The 

hawk stirred and ruffled its feathers. 

Visions visited her throughout the night. She saw Pat, working in a dress shop, 
listening intently to the gossip of dozens of housewives and maidservants who 
passed through. She saw the streets below her window filled with the clash of 
swords and the shouts of battle. She saw scenes she had seen before: a tall man 
on horseback, shouting orders, the air twisting and warping in golden waves 
around him; a young woman with auburn hair running along the ramparts of the 
city wall. 

Virginia wept that night, because she saw another vision as well: that of the 
laird falling into darkness, while she tried to reach him and found that she could 
not. 

His long absence did not surprise her. When he left she had felt, deep inside, 
that he would not be back. His fall had begun already. 



Near morning, the vision came again. Only it was different now, for when 
Virginia reached out to stop the laird’s fall, he pulled her down with him. 

So she waited. 


* * * 

The year’s first frost was on the ground when Maggie awoke. She rolled over 
with a groan—her journey through Galce had not taught her to love sleeping on 
the ground. All around her, the Ploughman’s soldiers were already packing up 
camp. 

Maggie jumped to her feet, embarrassed to be sleeping still when the others 
were already at work. She expected a reprimand, but the men said nothing. 

They had slept outside the walls of Pravik, surrounded by wagons full of crops 
and goods—taxes. They would enter the city in less than an hour. Maggie rubbed 
her stiff anns and yawned, picking up the wooden crutch she had brought from 
the house of the Ploughman. She had ridden a horse most of the way here, but 
she would be walking into the city. 

She looked around at the little group of six men who were readying 
themselves for the day. They were a harmless looking crew, farmers all. One 
man wore a wide-brimmed hat over bushy gray hair that stuck out at the bottom; 
another rubbed a lucky coin given him by his sweetheart. There were other 
groups like them camped throughout the woods, none farther than an hour away 
from Pravik. Throughout the day they would drift in, one and two at a time, until 
the city was full of self-made soldiers. Under their clothes the men carried 
swords and long knives, quivers full of arrows, and bows. Some wore carefully 
patched leather armour. 

The Empire had a strict limit on how much weaponry peasants were permitted 
to own and carry, and the rebels were smashing the limit to little bits. Maggie 
knew it, as well as she knew how much trouble she would be in if anyone 
discovered that the cause of her limp was a sword strapped to her leg beneath her 



skirt. She sat down on a fallen log and strapped the sword on while the men 
finished their own preparations, then stood and practiced hobbling around on her 
crutch. No one would bother to search a cripple, or at least, that was the official 
hope of the rebels. An inordinate number of cripples would enter Pravik 
throughout the day and evening. 

One of the men finished loading a bad-tempered, foul-smelling donkey with 
long bundles of straw, in which was hidden a liberal number of arrows and a 
long bow. The donkey brayed loudly, and the fanner-soldier smiled. Hopefully 
no gatekeeper would be in a mood to meddle with the beast. 

Dirt was kicked over the fire, and the sorry-looking company headed down 
the road. They were mostly on foot now, their horses acting as pack animals. 
One horse pulled a wagon full of corn. The bottom of the wagon was false. Row 
after row of swords rested just beneath it. They were well-made swords, forged 
by blacksmiths who could have been jailed for the trouble. Strapped to the sides 
of the wagon, hidden beneath the corn, were heavy oak quarterstaves. 

They walked together for a while. Soon some pulled ahead while others 
lagged behind. The roads soon became crowded with tenant farmers and 
tradesmen. All of the Eastern Lands seemed to be coming to the Tax Gathering. 
Maggie hobbled along and kept her eyes cast down. The sword chafed against 
her leg, and she winced. At least she did not have to fake the discomfort of 
walking. 

In about an hour, she had reached the outskirts of Pravik. Maggie avoided 
looking around to see how many men she recognized. She knew there were 
about two hundred militia men seeking entrance into the city, and a hundred 
more still to come with the Ploughman. The thought made her heart beat faster. 
She imagined Mrs. Cook worrying about her back at the farm. 

“There’s nothing to worry about,” she said under her breath as she hobbled 
into the city. 

By the time she located Pat’s dress shop, her leg was raw from the rubbing of 
leather and metal, and the tears of pain in her eyes were real. She pulled herself 



up the steps to the shop and entered with a grimace. A bell rang to announce her 
arrival. Before she could properly take in her surroundings, she heard Pat call. 

“Maggie! Maggie, what’s happened?” Pat rushed up, all concern on her face. 
She linked her arm through Maggie’s and turned to a large woman behind the 
counter. 

“This is my friend,” Pat explained. “I’ll just take her back to my sewing room, 
out of your way.” 

Without waiting for permission, Pat hustled Maggie to the back of the shop 
and through a door into a snug, well-lit room. Before the door shut behind them, 
they heard the woman’s voice bellowing, “Don’t let it interfere with your work!” 

Pat stuck her tongue out at the door and then turned to Maggie again. “What 
has...” she began to say, and broke off when Maggie lifted her skirt to reveal the 
end of a leather scabbard. Pat’s jaw dropped for only a moment. 

“Is he here?” she asked, her voice dropped to a barely audible whisper. 

“He comes tomorrow,” Maggie answered. “But our men are filling the city.” 

“How many?” Pat asked. 

“Two hundred,” Maggie told her. “Another hundred or so with the 
Ploughman.” 

Pat frowned. “I haven’t been able to get a message out to warn you. This city 
is crawling with soldiers. They suspect trouble, I think.” 

“How are the people of Pravik going to react?” Maggie asked. “Libuse says 
she hopes for support from them.” 

“I don’t think we’ll get much help from the upper class,” said Pat. “They don’t 
like what’s happening, but they’re too busy courting the favour of Athrom to 
oppose Zarras openly. But the poor people are sick of being taxed out of health 
and home, and they’re tired of the High Police. We might have their help. 
They’re not well armed, of course.” 

“No,” Maggie said. “Of course not.” 

“Did you all bring weapons with you?” Pat asked. 

“Most of us,” Maggie told her. 



Pat sat down in her sewing chair and picked up a half-embroidered cloth with 
a sigh. “You realize that all of this is complete insanity,” she said. “And 1 still 
haven’t figured out why I’m on the rebels’ side and not keeping the peace.” 

Maggie sat down gingerly, careful to keep the sword in place. “You’ve been 
on the rebels’ side for a long time, haven’t you?” she asked. 

Pat looked up, but her eyes did not meet Maggie’s. “Pravik is not the only 
place where revolution is stirring, in some form or another,” she said quietly. 
“There are movements like the Ploughman’s in Cryneth, and Londren and 
Cranburgh as well. But none are so foolhardy or so desperate as to try something 
like this.” 

Pat looked up from her stitching suddenly. She met Maggie’s eyes this time. 
“Do you think we’re actually going to win?” she asked. 

Maggie thought of the Huntsman. “Yes.” 

“All I know is that all my life I’ve been chafing against the Empire,” Pat said, 
“and now for the first time I may be able to hit it where it hurts.” 

She stood up and moved to a window overlooking the street. “On the other 
hand,” her voice came, “this might be my chance to die.” 

She turned around and smiled wryly. “I don’t think I’ll bother telling the boss 
I won’t be coming in tomorrow.” 

She sat down with a thump and picked up her sewing again, stitching 
furiously. “Forgive me if I ignore you for a while,” Pat said. “The old battleaxe’ll 
kill me if I don’t finish this today, and it’d be a shame for me to die before the 
battle. Where’s Mrs. Cook?” 

“Back on the farm,” Maggie said. “She and Mrs. Korak have vowed to protect 
the old homestead with their lives.” 

“Good, good,” Pat said. “I pity the soldier who will brave their rolling pins 
and frying pans, don’t you?” She grinned and then suddenly became serious. 
“I’m really glad she’s not going to be here for the battle. If it comes to a battle.” 

“So am I,” Maggie said, and her eyes wandered to the window. Rising above 
the rooftops of the city, the towering height of Pravik Castle was plainly in sight. 



Her pulse quickened. Jerome was in there, and Huss. For the two of them, 
hundreds of men would risk their lives and their dreams. “So am I.” 

* * * 

Lord Robert walked with his head bowed. He rubbed his eyes with his fingers. 
He felt as though a fire was burning behind his eyes, low and hot and 
threatening. Evelyn stepped closer to his side, and she put her hand through his 
arm and walked with her fingers resting in the crook of his elbow. Her touch 
made the fire cool, and he lifted his head higher. 

The inn was just ahead, its high roof silhouetted against the darkening sky. 
The moon was shining and stars were just beginning to come out, but from the 
silence in the streets, it might have been midnight. It was a deep, foreboding 
silence; portent of approaching evil. Lord Robert thought of all Evelyn had 
revealed to him, and he shivered—and felt his heart become colder, steeled, 
ready to do what he had agreed to do. 

With his next step the silence was shattered by a blood-chilling cry. A dark 
form hurtled out of the sky toward Lord Robert and Evelyn. Evelyn cried out, 
and Lord Robert threw up his hands to protect her. The hawk sunk its claws into 
his arm, drawing blood, and knocked the laird to the ground with its great 
weight. He struggled against it, desperate to keep the bird’s beak and claws away 
from his face. Evelyn came up behind the bird with a knife in her hands, and he 
heard the hawk’s cry as the knife plunged down. With a scream, the bird lifted 
high into the air again. 

“Get up!” Evelyn commanded. Lord Robert scrambled to his feet. He 
crouched defensively, watching the black sky for a sign of attack. For a long 
moment there was nothing. He saw the movement of black shadow against black 
sky—the bird was diving toward them again. Lord Robert had pulled out a knife, 
and he slashed at the hawk as it bore down on him. Once again man and bird 
fell, but the hawk was twice wounded now. It flopped to the ground and began to 



dance, lashing out with its beak, its wings spread low over the cobblestones. 

The hawk slashed at Lord Robert’s legs, tearing the tall man’s trousers and 
drawing blood. A movement from behind caused the hawk to swing around, but 
not fast enough. Evelyn brought a heavy stick down on the creature’s head, and 
with a piteous cry the bird lay still. 

“Let’s go,” Evelyn said, her voice ragged. Despite her command, she stood for 
a moment watching the dead hawk. Moonlight glinted off the bird’s beautiful 
red-gold feathers, and for an instant Lord Robert thought he saw fear in Evelyn’s 
face. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked, drawing close to her. 

“It is nothing,” she said. “Only—what makes a hawk dive out of the sky in the 
night, when it cannot see? The enemy is at work. Where is the girl?” 

Lord Robert led Evelyn into the inn and through the half-lit dining room 
where a few stragglers were still picking at their suppers. Lord Robert’s bloody 
arms and legs drew looks and whispered comments, but Evelyn waved her hand 
and the room fell silent. The people turned back to their dinners, disinterested in 
the intruders. 

Up the stairs they went, and down the hall until they had reached Virginia’s 
room. Lord Robert opened the door and stepped inside, leaving Evelyn in the 
door frame with his back to her, where he could not see the smile that disfigured 
her face. 

The blind girl was standing at the open window, her hands in front of her. At 
the sound of the opening door her back grew rigid, but she said nothing. 

“Virginia,” the laird said, approaching her slowly. “I’ve come for you.” 

Slowly Virginia turned. Lord Robert saw a long feather in her hands, red and 
gold like the hawk whose life was bleeding away on the street below. Her 
unseeing eyes seemed to look through him, to the figure in the doorway. 
Something like recognition passed over Virginia’s face. 

Before the laird could move or say anything else, Virginia took a step toward 
him and reached up with one hand. Her fingers touched Lord Robert’s face 



gently and fell back to her side. 

“Is it too late for you?” she asked softly. Lord Robert felt a pang in his heart. 
Evelyn stepped closer to him. His coldness returned. Cold strength. He could not 
let his emotions get in the way. 

“Take me if you can,” Virginia said, but Lord Robert could not tell if she was 
speaking to him or to Evelyn. “But I will not go willingly.” 

Lord Robert felt Evelyn’s hand on his shoulder and heard her rasp, “Do it!” 

He reached inside his coat and pulled the needle out slowly, almost 
reluctantly. He lifted it slowly and then jabbed it into Virginia’s neck. She gasped 
and fell against him, momentarily struggling to stay on her feet. Then he felt her 
grip on his arms loosen, and she slipped to the floor with a long exhalation. 

Evelyn made a sound a little like laughter, and said, “Get her up! We’re 
running out of time.” 

Lord Robert knelt and gently lifted Virginia in his arms. It seemed like only 
yesterday that he had carried her just this way, away from Angslie to Londren, 
and then to the continent. Evelyn was already rushing out of the room, and he 
hastened to follow her. 

In the dining room not one person looked up to see what was happening. A 
spell seemed to have settled over the room, enclosing every person in his own 
private cares and thoughts. They left the inn without molestation and walked 
hurriedly through the streets toward the outskirts of the city, stepping around the 
body of the hawk on their way out. 

Just outside the city, three men in black masks waited for them. They had two 
extra horses with them, and Evelyn mounted one with graceful ease. One of the 
men silently took Virginia from Lord Robert and threw her across his saddle, 
mounting behind her. Lord Robert started to protest that he would keep her with 
him, but a word from Evelyn silenced him. The laird mounted the last horse, and 
the silent company rode away. 

They quickly left the road, heading into deep forest. Their path angled up 
sharply. The horses picked their way through the foliage, almost fearful in their 



steps. At last the company stopped and dismounted. Tethering the horses, they 
continued on foot. The man whose horse had borne Virginia now carried her as 
they pushed deeper and deeper through the trees. 

At last they stepped out onto a bare hilltop. The ground sloped fiercely down 
on the other side, covered with trees. Down the slope and over the trees, the city 
of Pravik gleamed. 

But it was the hilltop that called all of Lord Robert’s attention now. In the 
center of the clearing burned a great bonfire, but its flames were an eerie blue, 
and the smoke that rose from the fire moved like a living thing. A figure in black 
stood with his back to the fire. His robes fell over his hands and feet and 
shadowed his face. At the edge of the clearing, armed men stood in silence. 

The black-robed man stepped away from the fire and came toward the new 
arrivals. Their escort had slipped away, leaving Lord Robert, Evelyn, and the 
man who still held Virginia. The man stepped closer and made a sign in the air. 
Lord Robert could see the tip of a white beard and two piercing grey eyes 
beneath the black hood. 

The man came close and held out his hand, the sleeve falling back to reveal a 
white, bony hand with purple veins that stood out like cords. Evelyn gracefully 
bowed on one knee and kissed the extended hand. The man nodded and Evelyn 
rose. 

“My Lord Skraetock,” she said, “I have brought you a new ally. Lord Robert 
Sinclair.” 

Lord Robert bowed. The sight of the man both repulsed him and drew him. 
There was power in him. It made the air around him vibrate like a thousand 
insects’ wings. 

“Welcome, Lord of Angslie,” Skraetock said in a voice that was low and rich. 

Lord Skraetock lifted a hand and motioned to the guards who waited around 
the edge of the clearing. Two men stepped forward and began to bind Lord 
Robert’s hands behind his back before he could move to stop them. He opened 
his mouth to protest, but the rich voice interrupted him. 



“I am sorry, Lord Robert,” he said. “I trust that in the future we will have no 
need of such manners. But for now your bonds are necessary. You are not ready 
to stand in the presence of the Covenant Fire unprotected. Without restraint you 
might find yourself acting against your own best interest.” 

When Lord Robert’s hands had been securely bound, the men led him to a 
place at the edge of the clearing where he could see the bonfire. Guards stood on 
either side of him. 

“Now, faithful one,” said Lord Skraetock to Evelyn, his voice deepening, 
“what else have you brought me?” 

“The seer,” Evelyn said with a cruel smile. She jerked her head to motion the 
man forward, and he stepped forward so that the light of the bonfire fell on 
Virginia’s face. 

“Stand her on her feet,” Lord Skraetock commanded, and the man obeyed, 
holding Virginia up. 

The pale, bony hand reached out and a cruel light blazed in the grey eyes. 
“Awake, Gifted One,” said the deep, rich voice. 

Virginia drew in a deep, shuddering breath, and Lord Robert saw her stand on 
her own. Evelyn stepped closer. 

“Bow down before your master,” Evelyn commanded. 

Virginia lifted her face and said, “1 serve only one master: 1 serve the King.” 

Lord Skraetock drew back his hand as though he would strike Virginia, but 
instead he brought his hand down lightly and ran his fingers along the side of her 
face. She shrank back from his touch, and he laughed, a low, rippling, mocking 
laugh. 

“You kneel within the protection of the Covenant Flame,” he said. “Your 
exiled king has no power here. Here is only the power of fire and darkness, my 
power! 1 am the lord here, and no other.” 

“The King will return from exile,” Virginia said. She seemed to be struggling 
to get the words out. “1 have seen him, and 1 have seen the awakening of his 
army.” Quietly, terribly quietly, she whispered, “I remember. ” 



“You have seen lies and foolishness!” Skraetock hissed. “What good has trust 
in the king done you? Only a blind woman could fail to see that we have won.” 

He stepped closer and cocked his head. “But you are not so blind, are you? If I 
wish to see I must sacrifice for the power. A power you were born with. Yes, you 
have seen many things. Tonight you will see for me.” 

“I cannot control what I see,” Virginia said. 

“1 can,” Skraetock said. His eyes drank in the sight of the girl. “You have no 
idea what you are, do you? But I know. I know the power in you.” 

“I will not help you,” Virginia said, pulling one arm away from the man who 
held her. 

Skraetock’s voice grew thin. “We shall see,” he said. “Evelyn?” 

Evelyn motioned the guard away and stood behind Virginia herself. She began 
to trace patterns in the air, and Virginia gasped for air. Her knees buckled and she 
fell to the ground, her breath trembling with pain. 

“Evelyn brought you here to make atonement,” Skraetock said, speaking to 
the blind girl who lifted her face in defiance. Her unseeing eyes shone with the 
effort. 

“You see, a few months back she misplaced something important to me,” 
Skraetock said. “I want to find it. You will find it for me.” 

Virginia opened her mouth to speak and cried out in pain instead. She had 
raised herself to her knees, and now she fell again. Evelyn continued to trace 
patterns in the air behind her. 

“More,” Skraetock said. “Zarras the Incompetent has been whining for my 
help. He thinks he is losing control of his lands. He is. So you will help us find 
the rebels and destroy them. Do you understand?” 

He raised his hands swiftly, palms up, and iron bars formed of the dust of the 
ground and surrounded Virginia. In moments a cage surrounded her, and it rose 
until it hung above the fire. 

Skraetock and Evelyn turned and faced the fire. As the heat beat on their 
upraised hands, the dark stain of a tattoo appeared on the palm of each one’s 



hand: a spider. 


* * * 

Maggie had brought the scroll with her. She sat with it spread out before her in 
the little room Pat had rented. Candlelight illuminated the ink scratchings in such 
a way as to make the writing seem alive, dancing with the motion of the 
flickering flame. 

A movement in the shadows made Maggie jump. She laughed a little with 
embarrassment when Pat sat down beside her. 

“1 thought you were going to give that thing to the Ploughman,” Pat said. 

“1 meant to,” Maggie said. “It just... never was the right time.” 

Pat reached out as if to touch the parchment, and drew her hand back just 
before she did. “The light makes those signatures on the bottom look new, 
somehow,” she said. “Still wet. As though it has just been signed.” 

“It has never looked quite so evil before,” Maggie said. The signatures shone 
red-black and seemed to run on the parchment, spreading their stain. 

“It’s not the parchment at all,” Pat said suddenly. “It’s the light... look!” 

Maggie turned to see what Pat was talking about. 

The candle flame had turned blue. 


* * * 

The Ploughman sat by the fire, his eyes scanning the heavens. The stars were 
shining brightly across the sky, ornamented by the sickle moon. 

Who am I? he asked. 

A man, his voice replied. 

More than a man, a deeper voice inside him said. He felt a warmth brush past 
his face and heard the faintest echo of clanking armour. He closed his eyes and 
took a deep breath to rid himself of the delusions. Childhood delusions. 



Something with me, he had said as a child. There is something with me. I am 
never alone. 

He opened his eyes again and searched the stars more intently. A gold mist 
passed before him and disappeared. 

“What are you looking for?” Libuse asked. She was dressed like a soldier, in 
tunic and trousers, with leather armour and a sword hanging from her hip. On 
her back was slung a spear. 

“A sign,” the Ploughman said, turning to look on his love. Her hair was 
shimmering in the moonlight, and her eyes glowed as warmly as any star. She 
had braided a silver thread into her hair, and it seemed to shine in the darkness. 

“Tell me,” he said. “Do you believe that the stars hear us, as some say they 
do? Is there help for us out there?” 

Libuse looked to the sky. Her fingers played with the glowing thread in her 
hair. “1 think there must be, my love. Surely the power that has given us courage 
for the fight will not abandon us in the middle of it.” 

“We need more than courage now,” the Ploughman said. “We need victory.” 

“And we shall have it,” Libuse said. “1 do not think it is the stars themselves 
that help us,” she said. A smile began to play at her mouth. “Not the stars, but 
the One the stars themselves serve.” 

“If there is such a One,” the Ploughman said, “I would give anything to have 
him riding beside me now.” 

“Perhaps he is,” Libuse said. 

The Ploughman reached out and took his lady’s hand. In the moonlight he 
kissed it gently. “If not,” he said, “it is enough for me that you are here. You are 
my courage, my heart.” 



Chapter 13 
The End Begins 


The smoke rising around Virginia drugged her senses. She heard cries as 
though they were very far away—men’s cries, death cries. The guards? She 
smelled blood and heard the hiss of liquid and fire, and beneath it chanting. 

She heard rippling laughter inside her head. He was inside her head. 

“Find the scroll!” Skraetock commanded, his voice ringing through her mind 
like the painful sound of a bell in a closed space. She clenched her fists and 
thought back. 

No. 

Pain washed through her, and she cried out. In a moment it was gone. It left 
her panting for breath. Still fighting. 

“Find the scroll,” commanded the voice again. 

I will not. 

Once again pain coursed through her, wave after wave, unceasing. She curled 
up on the floor of the cage, trying to shut it out, to stop the agony. The pain 
sharpened in her eyes and she covered them with the heels of her hands, skin wet 
with tears of agony. She fought for control: the control to speak—to call out for 
help. She could not. Skraetock would not leave her alone long enough. The pain 
ceased suddenly and left her trembling. She tried again to form a word, but still 
she could not. 

Something was happening inside her mind now. Her head was an instrument 
and someone was trying to play it. It was a warm feeling, warm and enveloping, 
and it called to her to let go: relax, release her control. She nearly gave in when a 
deeper part of her fought its way to the top. 

No! 

He was tearing her apart. Her eyes hurt so badly. It would never stop, she 



thought, until she was dead. 

But something in her mind was letting go. She was losing control, no matter 
how hard she tried to hang on. Light played through her mind, stabbing her. The 
visions came, though tears ran down her face as she wished them away. Away 
where he could not see them. 

She saw the auburn haired young woman she had seen before. She was sitting 
in a room in Pravik with a scroll opened before her. Pat was with her, looking 
over her shoulder. They seemed uneasy. 

The room they were in was nondescript, a little rented flat just like a hundred 
others in the city, and yet Virginia knew exactly where they were. From the 
laughter in her head, she knew that he knew, too. In the same way, Virginia knew 
the young woman’s name and how she had come to have the scroll. Through the 
searing pain and the sound of chanting voices that dragged her down deeper into 
darkness, Virginia at last managed to cry out: 

“Run, Maggie! They’re coming!” 

Far back in her mind, amidst the tearing visions, she saw another face—a 
boy’s face. She sent the message to him as well, though it took more strength 
than she had and left her feeling as though something inside was shattering. 

“Yes,” hissed the voice of Lord Skraetock. “We’re coming! They can’t run 
anymore!” 

Virginia felt as though claws were digging into her neck. She choked for air. 
Laughter flowed all around her, mingling with the chanting and the smoke, and 
the claws released her. 

“Now, where are the rebels?” Skraetock’s voice asked. 

Virginia could not stop the visions. It was the future she saw. Men, brave men, 
golden men inside with tawny lion’s manes and true hearts, though outside they 
were common and plain. They stood up to the Empire and its black ways. They 
won. 

Until the creatures came into Pravik, howling and shrieking and tearing and 
killing, and Skraetock was laughing. 



Everything went black. The pain was gone. Virginia closed her eyes and tears 
slipped out as despair slowly overtook her. She had betrayed the people and the 
purposes of the King. 

She let go, and slipped away into utter blackness. 

* * * 

Maggie rolled up the scroll abruptly and stuffed it back inside her coat. She 
laughed uneasily. “Funny how a piece of paper can make me so nervous.” 

Pat was still staring at the candle. “It’s gone back to its normal colour now,” 
she said. “If you hadn’t seen it too, I would have said I’d imagined it.” 

There was a sound outside like a door slamming, and Maggie jumped. “What 
was that?” she said. 

“Just the neighbour’s dog, playing with the gate again,” Pat said. “Are you all 
right, Maggie?” 

Maggie’s heart was pounding, but she nodded. “Just a little jumpy. I’m sorry.” 

Pat stood up and stretched, yawning. “Never thought I’d say this, but since 
Mrs. Cook isn’t here to offer you some tea, how about I make some? It’s good 
for the nerves, you know.” 

Maggie laughed and nodded. “I know. Thank you, Pat.” 

* * * 

Nicolas’s feet hit the cobblestones as he flew over the bridge. He was running 
blindly, following only instinct... and praying, praying to the stars that he was 
not too late. He had come back to look for her. Something within had driven him 
to look for her. Now urgency propelled him forward. 

His fingers reached for the slender sword that hung from his waist. He skidded 
to a stop. The bridge was behind him and a web work of streets lay before him. 
His pounding heart sent him off in one direction, and he ran again. 



Nicolas Fisher did not know what he would find; he only knew what he had 
heard, and the fear it had wakened in him. A voice he did not know, crying out in 
deep pain: 

“Run, Maggie! They’re coming!” 


* * * 

The kettle had just begun its high-pitched whine when a knock pounded at the 
door. Pat frowned. 

“Who in the world?” she said. She rose and called out,“What do you want?” 

“High Police,” came the answer. “Open the door.” 

Maggie and Pat exchanged anxious glances. Maggie pulled Pat’s long knife 
down from its resting place on the fireplace mantle and handed it to her. She 
drew her own sword out of its sheath and stood back from the door, nodding 
slightly. 

Pat flung the door open and drove her knife into the surprised officer. There 
were others in the hall. They lifted a shout and pushed their way into the flat. 

* * * 

Nicolas tore up the stairs, the clash of steel meeting his ears. His sword was 
ready. He rounded the corner and slashed into the first black and green uniform 
he saw. The man fell with a cry and Nicolas whirled into the fight, unable to 
think, or see, or hear anything but the steel and the shouts of his opponents. 

When four men lay on the ground, Nicolas looked up from his last opponent 
to see recognition in Maggie’s eyes. “Nicolas!” she cried, and threw herself into 
his arms like a sister whose long-lost brother has just come home. 

“You were in danger,” he said, embarrassed by Maggie’s enthusiastic greeting. 
“1 heard someone trying to warn you,” Nicolas continued. “And 1 knew where 


you were so 1—1 ran.” 



“You may have saved our lives,” Maggie said. 

“Don’t speak too soon,” Pat said. She had moved to the window. “Black-and- 
Greens in the street. They’re on their way up.” 

“Then let’s not wait for them!” Nicolas said. He joined Pat and threw open the 
window. A latticework covered with creeping vines, yellow with the turning of 
the seasons, formed a shaky ladder to the ground. The High Police had left the 
street and were coming up the stairs. 

Nicolas started his careful climb to the ground. Pat and Maggie looked at each 
other, nodded, and followed him out. 


* * * 

The second day of the Tax Gathering dawned bright. The peasantry picked 
themselves up from the alleys and doorsteps where they had slept, outside inns 
crowded to the bursting point. Almost as one, the people of the city crossed the 
bridges and climbed the streets of the plateau to Pravik Castle. 

There would be a trial today. 

Maggie, Pat, and Nicolas joined the curious who flocked to the castle. Maggie 
recognized others in the crowd. Some limped as she did. Here and there an old 
farmer smiled at her, a smile of encouragement. 

It would work. 

It had to work. 

They were among the first to reach Pravik Castle. Maggie reached into her 
coat pocket and fingered a small map the Ploughman had given her. She lagged 
behind as Nicolas and Pat passed through the gates into the huge courtyard 
where the trial would be held. Maggie shivered, for she could see through the 
gates where a massive gallows waited. 

She pulled the map out of her pocket and studied it quickly, darting into the 
crowd as quickly as her leg would allow. She moved through the gates and 
around the castle wall away from the courtyard until she reached a low door 



where castle servants went in and out. 

Her heart was pounding as she went through the small entrance. No one 
stopped her with so much as a word, though guards stood all around. 

They will hire extra help for the Tax Gathering and the trial, Libuse had said. 
Chances are no one will notice you. 

Or the others, Maggie hoped. She could not do this alone. She had entered a 
low-ceilinged room with stone walls dark with soot and floors stained with mud. 
There were many servants in the room, and merchants delivering special wares, 
and others on other errands. She raised her eyes and looked around her quickly 
—there. She knew the face of the hump-backed old man near an inside door. 

She limped to his side. He acknowledged her with a slight nod. “You’re late,” 
he said. He started off through the door, and Maggie followed him. Three others 
were waiting on the other side. 

Together they moved through the castle corridors, consulting the Ploughman’s 
maps when they had need of them. 

“You there!” a guard shouted. Maggie kept going, her heart pounding. 
Footsteps hurried down the hall behind them—and passed them. The guard was 
calling someone else. 

They climbed a twisting flight of stairs. 

“Shouldn’t we be going down?” whispered one of the men. “To the dungeon?” 

“Ploughman says they’ll keep the prisoners here,” the hump-backed old man 
said. “We do what he told us.” 

You shouldn’t do this, Libuse had said. The men can do it alone. Stay where 
it s safer. 

I have to see him, Maggie had answered. If we—fail—I may never have 
another chance. 

Libuse had smiled. I understand completely. 

They rounded a corner and a guard looked up in surprise. His face was red and 
he held a flask in his hand. 


“What the—” he started to say. 



He had no opportunity to finish. 

As they pushed through the halls, fighting nearly every step of the way, 
Maggie felt exulted at the ease with which the High Police fell. They were drunk 
to the last man. 

Nobody makes wine like my grandmother makes wine, the farmer had said in a 
late-night meeting with the Ploughman. And nobody drinks it like the High 
Police. A present, perhaps, might be in order... 

Maggie heard Jerome call her name before she saw him. For a fleeting instant 
she was afraid—afraid of him, afraid of herself, afraid she had dreamed 
everything. She lifted her eyes and saw him through the fight, behind crossed 
iron bars. One side of his face was bruised and swollen, and his clothes were 
torn and filthy. 

She pushed through the fight, the cries of the High Police and of her fellow 
rebels like distant memories in her ears. He reached for her through the bars. She 
took his hands and looked into his eyes and he kissed her. 

The moment was fleeting. Maggie’s sword struck at the lock on the cell until 
it was finally broken and Jerome was free. She pressed the sword into his hand 
as he moved by her. He did not pause to talk to her, or even to look at her, but 
hurried down the long corridor, deeper into the dungeon. 

“The master is this way,” he called over his shoulder. Maggie followed him. 

* * * 

Drums beat in the courtyard. Antonin Zarras, Overlord of the Eastern Lands, 
stepped onto the platform next to the gallows. He was a short, dark man; 
handsome though his physique evidenced that he habitually ate better than any 
dozen of his tenants. The crowd murmured as he appeared, flanked on all sides 
by High Police. 

“We have gathered here for the annual bringing in of taxes,” Zarras said. 
“Always a happy occasion. I welcome you, my people, many of my tenants. 1 



commend you. For you are here to show your loyalty in a time when our lives 
are threatened.” 

His dark eyes glinted. “In this city, there have been threats. Men have risen 
who wish to destroy us all. To take over, to plunder you, my people, and to 
ravish all you hold sacred.” He leaned over the top of his pulpit and swept the 
crowd with his eyes. “Many years ago a royal family ruled this land. Its 
descendants have served on the Overlord’s council for centuries. A short time 
ago, Professor Jarin Huss and his apprentice murdered the last scion of that 
family. Today we bring them to justice.” 

Shouts and rumbles came from the crowd, and Zarras smiled. “Bring them 
out,” he commanded. 

There was a shout from the castle gates, and the crowd turned almost as a 
man. Many gasped. Others cheered. 

Libuse was walking through the crowd, straight toward the platform where 
Zarras stood. A column of armed men marched behind her, and the Ploughman 
stood at her side. Many in the crowd bowed as their princess moved past, but her 
eyes were only on Zarras. 

Stunned High Police parted for her as she climbed the steps of the platform 
and came face to face with the Overlord. The Ploughman and his men pushed 
past the soldiers. The High Police said nothing, did nothing. They had been 
caught completely off guard, and now the threatening looks of the crowd and the 
weaponry of the Ploughman’s men kept them still. 

“What is the meaning of this?” Antonin Zarras stuttered. His eyes went from 
Libuse to the Ploughman and back again, as though he wasn’t sure which was 
worse. 

“I should ask you that, Zarras,” Libuse said. “Is this not a trial to avenge my 
death? It seems to me that all is not as it seems.” 

Zarras licked his lips. “I cannot say how glad I am to see you alive,” he began. 

“Perhaps we should not tell the people—” Libuse took in all the crowd with a 
sweep of her arm, “—how you had me arrested. How you intended to kill me. 



How you are now trying to murder two more of your enemies, enemies only 
because they work on behalf of this very crowd.” 

A young man in the crowd, a university student from his dress, shouted 
something in agreement. 

“You are in trouble, Zarras,” Libuse said quietly. 

The Ploughman stepped close to the Overlord. He towered over Zarras, and 
the Overlord shook as the Ploughman drew his sword. 

“There will be a trial today,” the Ploughman said, raising his voice so all the 
crowd could hear. “You, Antonin Zarras—you are on trial.” 

The Overlord was white. He stood in silence for a long moment, facing the 
man he had known as a friend in his youth. “You always hated me,” he said. 

“No,” the Ploughman said. “The only one guilty of hate here is you.” 

The Overlord’s lip curled. “You are outnumbered.” 

“We are well trained.” 

“Who trained them?” the Overlord pressed. “Farmers trained by farmers. Boys 
trained by old men. You cannot fight High Police.” 

“I trained them,” the Ploughman said. 

“Trained by a madman,” the Overlord said, so quiet that no one heard him but 
the Ploughman. “Even as a child you were delusional.” 

The Ploughman bowed his head and hefted his sword. “Let the professor and 
his apprentice go,” he said. “And we will leave you with your life.” 

“1 will never let them go,” Antonin Zarras said. “If you kill me they will die 
instantly, and so will you.” 

“I think not,” a new voice said. Antonin Zarras whirled around, his face livid. 
It was Jerome who had called out. He stood at the end of the platform with a 
sword in his hand and the professor behind him. 

For a moment Zarras stood in speechless rage. “Kill them!” he screamed. 
“Kill them all!” 

He drew his own sword with one swift motion and lunged forward, straight at 
Libuse. The Ploughman’s staff knocked the sword away and the Overlord fell 



back. He looked up at the Ploughman in terror. 

“You should have tried to kill me,” the Ploughman said, his face golden with 
rage. “That 1 would have accepted. But do not touch the ones I love.” 

“Kill them all!” the Overlord screamed again. The High Police sprang into 
action. 

And Antonin Zarras died. 


* * * 

Virginia’s skin crawled as the smoke drifted across her. She heard the voice of 
Evelyn, hoarse and ragged with excitement, shouting commands over the 
chanting. The smoke was hot with more than fire, and it burned Virginia’s skin. 

A smell like brimstone filled the air and made her sick. She saw. 

The smoke was billowing up in great, black clouds. Wisps of green and blue 
smoke played through the blackness. Here and there a wisp of smoke took on the 
likeness of something else: a claw, a gaping mouth, a burning eye. 

She saw the strength draining out of the black-robed men of the Order, their 
energy leeched to feed the churning cloud of smoke. She watched as the guards 
in black fell to the ground, crying out for help, until their voices were silenced in 
a hissing roar. 

And then she saw the creatures rising up all around her, stepping out of the 
clouds. There was a great black hound, breathing tendrils of green smoke; ravens 
with burning eyes; creatures like horses with goat’s feet and lion’s teeth. Most 
horrible of all were beings in the shape of winged men, twelve feet tall, who 
carried swords and maces, and laughed as they rose up from the flames. 

* * * 

Libuse ran across the platfonn to Professor Huss and the others. “Come 
quickly,” she said, motioning for them to follow her. 



They leapt from the platform into the crowd. Jerome carried his master. The 
crowd parted for them and the Ploughman’s soldiers beat back the High Police. 
They ran out of the gates and into the streets until they entered the blackened 
courtyard where Maggie and Nicolas had first met Huss and Jerome. Libuse 
hurriedly beat out a rhythm on the stones, and the trapdoor opened for them. 

Together they descended into the dark tunnel. Libuse lit the candle that waited 
at the top of the stairs. Through the damp, dark tunnels they wound their way, 
taking corridors that Maggie had never seen before. 

At last they reached a place where the ground sloped up. There were no stairs, 
only ruts carved into the stone to make footholds and handholds. The way grew 
steeper as they went, and the roof of the corridor came closer and closer. For the 
last stretch they were forced to crawl on their hands and knees, and Maggie 
feared that Huss would not make it. He set his jaw and climbed. 

When they reached a dead end, Libuse pushed against the roof with all her 
might, and it gave way before her. A faint light filtered in from the small 
opening and was blocked as Libuse led the way out. 

Maggie was last to emerge from the tunnel, and she looked around to see a 
part of the city she had never imagined existed. They seemed to be inside a very 
old hall, one that had fallen into ruin over many years. It was built of white 
stone. Much of the roof was missing. All that remained of the walls were rows of 
white pillars that held up the roof on either side. 

At first Maggie thought that the hall must once have been a place where 
nobles gathered to eat and drink, but the more she looked, the more the gloomy 
atmosphere of the place convinced her that this was not so. It was then that she 
noticed the white stones, laying on their sides, that filled it. 

“What is this place?” she asked, her voice filled with wonder. 

“This is the Hall of Kings, burial place of my ancestors,” Libuse said. She 
spread out her hands to indicate the stones. “Here lie the ancient rulers of 
Sloczka. At one time this was a place of pilgrimage, but the Empire discouraged 
pilgrims and allowed the hall to fall into ruin.” 



“Why have you brought us here?” Jerome asked. 

“Because you are in no condition to fight,” Libuse said, “and the Ploughman 
wished that you both be kept safe until the battle was over.” 

“And you are to stay, no doubt?” Huss asked. Libuse lowered her eyes. 

“The Ploughman wishes it,” she said. 

“What if the battle turns against us, and even this place is lost?” Jerome asked. 

“Then it seems to me that there is no more fitting place for me to die,” Libuse 
said. 

“We could escape back through the tunnels,” Maggie said. “The tunnel leads 
out to the river.” 

Libuse nodded, and said, “Yes, and if the enemy should come here then you 
all must try to escape.” 

“What about you?” Maggie asked. 

“If the battle is lost,” Libuse said, “it means that the Ploughman is lost. If that 
happens, I will not run from death.” 

“Yet you would send us away like cowards?” Jerome asked. 

“For the good of all,” Libuse said. “Someone must survive to continue the 
fight. You possess such belief—belief in a holy king, in a final end to tyranny. 
That hope cannot die here.” 

“You can say such things, and yet you do not yourself believe?” Huss asked. 

Libuse looked away. “I am not sure what I believe. Only what I wish I could.” 

From somewhere close by, the sounds of battle reached the ruin. Jerome’s 
fingers opened and closed on the hilt of the sword Maggie had given him. “I 
should not be here. It is a shame to hide while the battle rages,” he said. 

“Is it a shame to protect someone you love?” Maggie asked, turning to face 
him. He looked deeply at her for a moment, and said, 

“No.” 

“The master needs your protection,” Maggie said. “And as you are holding my 
sword, so do I.” 

Jerome chuckled, a deep, throaty chuckle, and he seemed to stand a little 



straighter. “You are right,” he said. “Of course you are right.” 

They stopped talking at the sound of a shout, and they turned to see a figure 
entering the ruins. 

“Get out of sight,” Jerome said. Huss and Libuse obeyed. Jerome stood behind 
a pillar with his sword drawn, waiting for the figure to come close enough to be 
identified. He didn’t look like a soldier, but even so, there was no telling whether 
he was friend or enemy. 

Maggie broke the stillness. “Nicolas!” she called. With a barely noticeable 
sigh of relief, Jerome sheathed his sword. 

Huss stretched out his hands in welcome, rising from his hiding place near one 
of the tombstones. “It is good to see you again, boy.” 

“And you, sir,” Nicolas said. He looked embarrassed and Huss chuckled. 

“No need to be nervous,” he said. “We won’t make you explain your 
disappearance, or anything else you don’t feel like talking about.” 

“What are you doing here?” Maggie asked. 

“Haven’t you heard the shouts?” Nicolas asked. “I came looking for you to 
tell you—we’ve won! The Ploughman has driven the High Police from the 
castle. They flee the city even now. The battle is over.” 

Their exclamations of delight died suddenly as a strange sound made its way 
through the pillars of the burial hall. It was the sound of drums beating in the 
distance... a slow, ominous beating. A death march. 

Jerome pulled his sword out and held it ready, his brow knitted in concern. 
Libuse held her spear, her head high, listening. And Nicolas crouched slightly, 
his own slim sword in his hand. They waited. 

A shadow fell slowly over the hall, covering it in darkness as though dusk had 
come—hours and hours too early. Maggie felt her heart beating harder with fear, 
and her eyes strayed to meet Nicolas’s. They had felt this shadow before, this 
creeping, numbing fear. The ravens and the hound both had carried it with them. 



The victory celebration had ended as abruptly as it had begun. The people of 
the city stood outside the gates of Pravik Castle, their eyes fixed on the horizon 
where clouds gathered. The rebel soldiers had fallen completely silent. They 
watched the darkening skies with drawn, bloody swords. 

Evil was coming, and every man and animal among them could feel it. 

The drums beat louder. 

A shadow, deeper than the already dark sky, fell on the street just below them. 
There was a blinding flash, not of light but of darkness, and for the first time the 
Ploughman beheld his new enemies. 

He was facing a giant, a creature in the shape of a man with bull’s horns and 
eyes that burned, and a mouth that grinned hideously. The man-thing held a 
black mace and an equally black sword, almost invisible against quivering black 
wings. He roared as he stepped inside the walls of Pravik. 

Behind him came the bone-chilling howl of a hound. The shadows of winged 
creatures flew over the walls, screaming with hatred and glee. 

Once again, the battle was joined. 



Chapter 14 

The Peace of Death We Break 


It is only a fool who writes while he is dying. Yet I must... I must. This pen is 
my only friend, and I do not wish to die alone. 

There is so much pain in dying. I did not know it would feel as it does. 

Iam Aneryn. Iam the Poet. Iam the Prophet. I alone remember... 

The Blackness whispers through the Veil. It threatens such terrible things. But 
now there are other voices. Is it truly the Shearim I hear? They comfort. But 
their voices are so faded. 

Gone now. 

The trees are very green. The ground on which I lie is very black, and it is 
tangled with white roots. It is hard and smells like a thousand days gone by. It 
smells like my childhood. 

Have I ever been a child? 

I am Aneryn. The Poet. The Prophet. I wish... 

Birds are flying overhead... great white flocks. Perhaps in the end they will 
take me away with them. But I do not want to leave. I do not want to go. 

It hurts to die. 

I can see a light, very far away. It is opening in the sky and its rays fall on me. 
They have just touched my fingertips, and now they move toward my face. 
Perhaps I will not die after all, for everywhere the light touches I am healed. 

I am strong. I am peaceful. 

I am Aneryn, the Poet; I am Aneryn, the Prophet; I am Aneryn, the Strong... 

I have no ink left with which to write. My chronicle is over. 

And I see him now. He is coming. 



The Ploughman thought of Libuse as he fought. My courage. His spear made 
little dent in the armour of the horned warrior, and his horse bucked and threw 
him to the ground. He rose to his feet with his sword drawn and jumped out of 
the way of the creature’s crashing mace. He heard shouts. His men were joining 
him. He watched as the black warrior drove into them and brought them down as 
if they had been children. The Ploughman watched and gripped his sword more 
fiercely. Fury boiled in him and he attacked. 

The horned warrior was stronger, but the Ploughman was fast. He ducked and 
thrust, weaving in and out, moving constantly, a fly annoying a man. All around 
him his people were falling; the battle was failing and he knew it. But for him, in 
this moment, there was only one adversary and one fight, one death to meet if he 
should fail and one victory to gain if he should win. 

At last he stood with his feet firmly planted on the ground and lifted his sword 
to meet that of the enemy. The impact of the horned warrior’s blade shattered the 
Ploughman’s sword, and he threw the useless hilt aside and plucked his fallen 
spear from the ground. As his hand tightened around the smooth wood of the 
shaft, the flat of the black warrior’s blade caught him in the stomach and sent 
him flying through the air. He landed on his back on the ground and struggled to 
breathe, to move, to do anything. The enemy’s sword slashed down. The 
Ploughman rolled so that the blade caught his ann. The wound burned, but it was 
not deep... the horned warrior was playing with him. 

A huge clawed hand closed around the Ploughman’s throat and lifted him off 
the ground like a doll. The horned warrior drew back his sword, preparing to 
plunge it into his enemy’s limp body. 

As blackness rushed in on him and pain threatened to overwhelm his senses, 
the Ploughman lifted his spear desperately and aimed blindly for the monster’s 
head. 

And a strength not his took him. 

A battle cry rang in his ears—his own voice, but in the echoes of it there were 



other voices—stronger, golden voices. It was not his strength that aimed his 
spear, not his strength that threw it; yet it worked through him. 

Childhood delusions. 

The horned warrior roared with pain and dropped the Ploughman. He landed 
in a crouch on the ground, fingers brushing the bloody earth. He looked up to see 
what had happened. 

His spear had pierced through the eye of the horned warrior. With one last 
infuriated cry of pain, the creature staggered and fell. It was dead. 

The Ploughman pulled his spear free and raised it high, screaming his battle 
cry over the streets of the city. He ran into the thick of the battle, and the earth 
shuddered at his footsteps. 


* * * 

They felt the hound’s presence before they saw it. They could hear the sound 
of it breathing, sniffing the wind, and they felt the deepening of the darkness as it 
drew near. Maggie and Libuse huddled closer to Huss, all three of them 
crouching behind a white stone while Jerome and Nicolas stood in the open, 
waiting. The sound of the creature’s approach filled the ruined hall with dread. 

In the blackness of the shadow, the white pillars of the hall seemed to glow 
with a light of their own, like ghostly moons in a starless sky. A howling rose up 
from somewhere close. Libuse rose slightly from her crouch, clutching her spear. 
The thread she had braided into her hair shone silver-white as star fire. 

Nicolas saw it first. He ran forward, screaming defiance to the death that 
waited to meet him, and drove his sword deep into the hound’s foreleg before it 
could react to his attack. The hound growled deep and lunged forward without 
warning. Its teeth sank into Nicolas’s shoulder, and it shook him like a rag. 

“Nicolas!” Maggie cried. Libuse had gone pale. Huss was sitting on the 
ground between them, his eyes closed and his face drawn. 

Jerome leapt to Nicolas’s aid, swinging his sword powerfully at the hound’s 



side, He opened a long wound over the creature’s rib cage. Snarling, the hound 
dropped Nicolas and swung on Jerome, who sprang away from the animal’s 
snapping jaws. 

Libuse jumped up and ran from their hiding place. She grabbed Nicolas and 
started to drag him away from the fight, when the hound caught sight of her. Its 
eyes flashed in anger at the sight of the princess of ancient days in whose hair 
the star fire dared to shine, and it turned from Jerome. He ran desperately after it, 
trying to draw it away from Libuse and Nicolas. 

It seemed to Maggie that she beheld it all as in a dream, even as she left her 
place from behind the white rock and ran to her companions. She could hear 
herself shouting and yet did not know what words she used; she could feel the 
tears on her face but could not feel herself crying. 

She saw Libuse throw her spear. She saw the hound shrug it away as though it 
had been a matchstick. She saw Libuse step over Nicolas and stand tall, the 
thread in her hair burning with light so pure and bright that it seemed to drive 
back the darkness where the princess stood. She saw the hound’s teeth 
glistening, she heard it roar, and she saw it leap forward... 

And then she saw Jerome, though she did not know how he had come to be 
there, driving and twisting his sword deep into the hound’s neck while the 
creature was still in the air, and she saw the blood that evaporated into green 
steam and heard the sounds of the hound’s death throes. 

As the hound’s writhing body fell to the ground, she saw its horrible claws 
bury themselves in Jerome’s chest, and she saw him falling under the hound’s 
weight, and she heard a sickening breaking sound. 

She was at his side then, and he was reaching for her. The lower half of his 
body was under the massive bulk of the hound, but his hands were free and she 
took them and held them to her throat, crying. For a moment she felt his hands 
tighten around hers, and then they loosened. She bent down and kissed him, and 
he was gone. 

Maggie felt Huss’s bony hand on her shoulder, and she felt Libuse slip her 



arm around her waist. But she stayed on her knees, holding Jerome’s hands, and 
cried soundlessly. 

Then she lifted up her voice and sang a lament—an ancient lament, drawn 
from the depths of her heart where Mary’s song played, and in it was all the 
anguish and loss of five hundred years since the exile of the King, but for her it 
was all about one man. 


* * * 

Maggie ran. Around her and below her the city of Pravik was in flames. A 
battle raged the like of which had never been seen in five hundred years. She ran 
through the streets, not seeing the battle, not seeing the nightmare. She ran 
through the castle gates, up and up until she stood on the walls and looked over 
the boiling turmoil. The song was in her. The song ran through her veins. The 
song was wild and full of power. 

The creatures of Blackness turned their heads to look at her. They began to 
move toward the castle, to beat their wings, and she saw it all in slow motion. 
They were coming for her. They were coming for the thing she carried. 

“Can you hear me?” she cried. The wind took her words and bore them away 
to a hilltop where an evil blue light burned. “Your power is breaking,” she 
shouted, her voice strong because of the song. “It is drowned in the blood of 
those who die in honour!” 

Still they were coming—scurrying up the walls, flying through the air. It 
would take them a million years to arrive, she thought. They moved so slowly. 

She reached into her coat and pulled out the scroll. The shadow around her 
seemed to shiver. She unrolled the parchment—the scroll that had come so far, 
withstanding fire and water, the ancient testament to treachery. The song in her 
veins welled high, and with strength that did not come from herself she tore a 
piece from it and held it over the flaming city. 


“For Mary,” she said. She released the torn paper and watched as it rose in the 



ash-filled air, drifting up with the smoke. 

She tore another piece and let it go. “For John,” she said. The wind swirled 
and another piece rose on the air. “For Jerome.” 

The last bit of parchment she held high before releasing it. “For the King!” 
she shouted. Her voice rushed along the walls of the city, danced up the eddies of 
the wind, and echoed through the hills and mountains of Sloczka. 

When her voice died down, a hunting horn sounded long and clear through the 
sky. A flash of light like the birth of a star flooded the hills and tore through the 
darkness. The torn pieces of parchment burst into flames and burned, clear and 
white, until there was nothing left of them. 

In that instant the creatures of darkness were knocked away from the castle. 
They fell to the streets, screaming in rage and fear. They turned on the soldiers, 
snarling, clawing. A goat-headed man bared razor teeth, raised its bloody black 
sword, and charged forward. 

Its sword met the Ploughman’s. The rebel leader’s eyes blazed with fierce 
golden light. He pressed the goat-man back. He raised his sword to end the 
creature’s life. Around him his enemies closed in, yet it hardly seemed to matter. 
He was surrounded. The goat-man looked up at him with mocking red eyes, 
laughing. The Ploughman was outnumbered. 

He would fail. He must fall. 

His sword was still raised high, the goat-man still lay at his feet. He closed his 
eyes for a moment and looked up. He could see a single star shining. 

He brought the sword down. In its wake a golden arc cut the fabric of the air. 

In that instant the city was filled with pounding hooves and flowing manes; 
with golden armour and great white swords. The golden riders—horses and 
riders, from over the sea—drove into the forces of the Blackness. 

The Ploughman fell to his knees, suddenly exhausted. He raised his eyes and 
tears flowed down his cheeks. 

Here was his strength. 

Here was his childhood delusion. 



He heard shouts and whoops as his men renewed their strength and fought 
again, but he could not join them. He could only weep. 

* * * 

On the hilltop there was nothing but confusion. The feel of it woke Virginia 
from unconsciousness, even as she felt the fire underneath her grow with a 
vicious, cruel heat. She could hear Evelyn cursing and screaming with fury. In 
her mind’s eye she saw golden forces in Pravik and knew that the Blackness had 
lost. 

Evelyn was fleeing the hilltop. Virginia saw the laird going with her, and she 
reached out to him, but he did not turn to look at her. 

She saw Skraetock. He stood before the fire with his hands raised and his 
mouth twisted. He was staring into the flames. As he stared the flames grew 
hotter and higher, and she knew that he had used her enough and now meant to 
kill her. 

She heard a shrieking as though there were yet spirits in the fire who had not 
taken form and flown to the city, and now they were dancing all around her. The 
sound and the searing heat nearly overwhelmed her, but with pain no longer 
controlling her, with Skraetock no longer binding her strength, she formed a 
word in her weakness through her cracked, blackened lips. 

“Llycharath..she whispered. 

An instant later, a wind flung Lord Skraetock aside and cowed the shrieking 
flames. It tore the bars of the cage and carried Virginia away with it. 

* * * 


The battle ended with the coming of morning. The golden riders vanished 
with the first rays of the sun. Of the vanquished shadow creatures there were left 
only black stains on the cobblestones. Throughout the day the people of Pravik 



laboured to put out the last of the smoldering fires and salvage what they could 
of the ruins left in the battle’s wake. 

Men and women from the surrounding countryside walked and rode into the 
city throughout the day. Mrs. Cook and Mrs. Korak arrived in the evening, 
bringing the stores of the farm’s cellar on a wagon behind them. 

With the sunrise of the next morning, a long procession made its mournful 
way to the western mountain on which Pravik rested to lay to rest all who had 
given their lives in the battle. They passed by the reaching hands of the Guardian 
Bridge and through the gates of the city to the hillside. Maggie walked with one 
hand on Jerome’s coffin, and Huss walked on the other side. The line of coffins 
stretched far ahead of them, each one carried on a small wagon pulled by farm 
horses and ponies. It stretched down the high hill to a valley where open graves 
waited. 

At the head of the line the Ploughman walked. His cloak was torn and his face 
streaked with ashes as a sign of mourning. Libuse walked by his side, a broken 
spear cradled in her arms. Around the splintered handle was twisted the silver 
thread of the Huntsman. 

Behind them came the widows and mothers and children of the men who had 
fallen. They wept loudly as they walked. Then came the men, rebel soldiers and 
villagers and farmers who had come to the new freedom of Pravik. They 
marched grimly and silently. 

Pat was behind them on crutches, and Mrs. Cook walked beside her with one 
arm around Virginia’s waist. Virginia had been found in the road by villagers on 
their way to the city. Her skin was dark with soot and her lips cracked and 
bleeding, but there was a power about her that made even her friends a little 
afraid. She would not say where Lord Robert had gone, but all understood he 
was not coming back. 

Nicolas was missing from the procession. He had left the city unnoticed in the 
commotion that followed the battle. He had come to Maggie first, while she kept 
vigilance beside Jerome’s open coffin. 



“I’m sorry, Maggie,” he had said, faltering. “He was a brave man.” 

Maggie had not answered. 

“Anyway, I’ll be going,” Nicolas had said, his tone deliberately light. 

Maggie had turned with tear-filled eyes, but Nicolas was already nearly out 
the door. At the last minute he had turned and looked at her, and she had heard 
anguish in his voice. 

“He loved you very much,” Nicolas told her. “I heard the love in his heart. It 
was beautiful.” 

And then he was gone. “He will be back,” Huss had said when she told him. 

“You sound very sure.” 

“The world is taking sides,” Huss had said. “Soon even the most determined 
wanderers will have to make a choice. And I am sure I know what side he will 
choose to take.” 

The long procession reached the bottom of the hill. The men came and lifted 
the coffins, laying them on the ground beside the open graves. High on the hill 
behind them Pravik stood mournful watch, and the wind sighed up and down the 
sides of the valley. 

Maggie stood near Jerome’s coffin as the Ploughman stood in the midst of his 
people and spoke of the battle and the courage of those who had fought. More, 
he spoke of the future, in which their toils would be rewarded. A future in which 
Athrom would hear them and they would be free. 

Libuse spoke also, of days gone by, and of the faded glory of the Eastern 
Lands which once more was beginning to shine. “In the Hall of Kings there does 
not lay one man of more worth than we lay to rest here today,” she said. “This 
day we say farewell to the truest sons of the East.” 

At the last Huss stood and spoke a blessing over the burial grounds, a blessing 
pronounced in the name of the King. Maggie stood and sang her lament once 
more. 

Finally the last moment came. Maggie’s eyes clouded with tears as the men 
came and began to lower the coffins into the ground. She stayed near as they 



took up the body of Jerome, and her eyes widened. A large white seabird flew 
down and perched on top of the coffin. It smiled at her with knowing eyes and 
bobbed its head once. Then it spread its wide wings and soared away. 

Maggie watched it go, and she called after it. The bird bore her last farewell 
along with it to the southern sea. 


* * * 

That night Maggie ate for the first time since the battle had ended. She sat on 
a cushioned seat near the fire in the house of Libuse and let her eyes trace the 
outlines of the faces that sat at the table with her. The Ploughman and Libuse; 
Mrs. Cook and Pat; Huss and Virginia. They were a strange little company, 
Maggie thought, but a smile came to her as she reflected that they were no 
stranger than another council that had met, forty years ago, to dream dreams that 
would lead to this day. 

Pravik was taken, but the battle was not over. Athrom would not hear them 
yet. Even now High Police were marching from Athrom. The Emperor roared in 
his den, eager to avenge the death of his Overlord and teach the rebels a lesson. 
In the city, the people were moving underground. The tunnels through which 
Maggie had run from the guards what seemed like an eternity ago were only one 
level of a great web of tunnels and caverns that led deep down into the rocky 
foundations of the city. The High Police would find nothing but mystery when 
they arrived. 

Soon they would go, too, but the little company wished to eat one last meal 
above the ground. In a way it seemed that they were still sitting in the old 
Pravik: the Pravik where Libuse had longed for the days of her ancestors; where 
the Ploughman had lost his brother in a riot sparked by hopelessness; where 
Huss had battled the Empire by teaching secret truths to all who would listen. It 
was the Pravik where the old Maggie still lived, the Maggie who had ridden over 
the Guardian Bridge with Nicolas and shivered at the sight of the pleading 



statues, before love and truth and song had changed her forever. 

But it was not the old Pravik any longer, no matter what illusions and 
memories the night whispered to them. When Maggie took Huss’s arm that night 
and left the house of Libuse, she stepped into a new world. 

THE END 
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Prologue 


It was cold in the shadow of the pine trees. The moon was shining, but only a 
few brave slivers of light found their way through the woven canopy of long 
green needles to the bank of the stream where Nicolas Fisher sat. The air smelled 
of heavy snow, the first of the year in Galce—a thick, swirling snow that blew 
down from Fjordland in the far north and swallowed the world in white. 

Nicolas was watching the water. 

He had not been watching it long. For hours he had listened to it running over 
rock while he thought of other things, other places; of a black river in the City of 
Bridges, of a girl he loved, who was still there. 

He thought of these things, and breathed the air that had lately drifted over the 
northern mountains, and he was not sure when he noticed that the water was 
running uphill. Yet noticed it he had, and now he could not take his eyes from 
the sight of it, black and silver in the moonlight, calmly doing what it could not 
do. 

He reached down, touched it, and jerked his hand back. The water was warm. 
Its warmth ran up through his fingers, into his hands and arms, and his skin 
tingled. 

It was then that he heard the voice. 

He heard it first as a barely perceptible change in the water’s flow. A 
deepening—then a shimmering echo as though something had cried out far 
away, and the stream had carried the musical cry up into the forests of Galce. 

As Nicolas listened, the echo became a whisper, and then a call. 

Come for me, the voice said. 1 am the prisoner River-Daughter, yearning to be 
free. Come for me. Set me free. 

He closed his eyes while the words swirled through his mind. Another voice 
mixed with the first—a young man’s voice. His own. It repeated the words 



urgently before the running of water drowned it out. Come for me. Set me free. 

“Where?” Nicolas asked, the sound barely escaping his lips. 

Follow the stream, the shimmering whisper answered. 

A moment later the deepening became shallow again. The whisper was gone, 
and with it the echo. The stream was running downhill, as though it were a 
nonnal stream without any voice beyond that of rapids rushing over mossy 
stone. 

Nicolas stayed by the stream for a little longer. The form of a great black bear 
melted out of the pines and stood by him, snuffling. Nicolas stood and stretched 
his legs. He buried one hand in the fur of Bear’s neck. 

He said nothing, but together they started to walk. Downstream. 

And the snow began to fall. 



Chapter 1 
Trouble Afoot 


Nicolas turned fitfully in his sleep. His small fire had nearly burned itself out 
in the night, and only a few small embers still glowed. The cold of the ground 
was seeping up through the thick green woolen blanket Nicolas was wrapped in. 
It was making its way through the bundle of rags he used as a pillow, up into his 
ears and his head until all his dreams were white and grey, snow and fog and 
endless skies. 

Something nudged his booted foot, once, twice, and harder. He opened his 
eyes and blinked away the frost from his lashes. With a grunt, he pushed himself 
up, pulling his foot away from Bear. 

“And where were you all night?” Nicolas asked. Bear moved closer, and 
Nicolas leaned on the animal’s bulk as he rose and stamped his feet on the hard 
earth. “Eh?” Nicolas prodded. Bear grunted once. 

“That’s no excuse for leaving me out in the cold,” Nicolas said. “1 could have 
used that fur coat of yours.” 

He rubbed his hands together and blew into them. His breath formed small 
clouds in the air, and he grimaced. “I swear it’s getting colder every night. At 
least we’re headed south. This stream seems determined to take us all the way to 
Italya.” 

Something in Nicolas’s eyes glinted. He added, with a hard smile, “They say 
Athrom is never cold. Too many dragons there to keep the city hot. Too many 
snakes to coil around you and keep you warm. Isn’t that right?” 

Bear snuffed and looked away. Nicolas put a sympathetic hand on Bear’s 
shoulder. “I know,” he said. “I never wanted to go to Italya, either.” 

He lifted his head, and the nearby sound of a brook met his ears. “But what 
choice does he have, who follows?” 

Nicolas sighed and looked around his little campsite. He stamped on the last 



few living embers, threw the wool blanket around his shoulders like a cloak, and 
pulled a loaf of bread out of his pillow. Breaking off a piece, he returned the 
bread to its bundle and tied the whole thing to his belt. Bear was already walking 
toward the stream. Nicolas quickened his pace to catch up. 

The brook ran down through the forest and became a wide creek running 
through open fields. Nicolas and Bear left the cover of the trees to walk among 
tall field grasses and reeds, bent, brown, and patched here and there with snow. 
The fields stretched out for acres, intersected with lines of tall trees, stripped to 
elegant skeletons by the northern winds. On the horizon, smoke rose from half a 
dozen small cottage chimneys. A deeply rutted road came to run alongside the 
creek. 

Nicolas stepped gladly onto the road, grateful to get away from the burry 
tangle of the fields, but as the sole of his foot touched the track, a scream rang in 
his ears. The scream was torn from a milieu of other sounds to give warning to 
the young man who could hear. It sounded and was gone, but it left echoes like 
the ringing of a great bell. 

“Go!” Nicolas commanded. Bear loped across the field as Nicolas threw 
himself into the tangle of weeds and snow. The muted green of his woolen 
blanket, spattered as it was with mud, sank inconspicuously into its 
surroundings. He lay beneath it and waited, watching the road. His fingers 
reached through the scratchy wool to the smooth tip of his short sword and 
rested there. 

Nicolas lay on the ground for twenty minutes while his body soaked up 
dampness from the ground. His muscles tensed, cramped, and yearned to move. 
He had nearly given in to his own urge to jump up when sounds once more 
reached his ears—nearby sounds this time. The jangle and stamp of approaching 
horses mingled with rough voices and the pitiful crying of children. A gust of icy 
wind blew the blanket back slightly from Nicolas’s head, and he realized that the 
wool had muffled the noise, or he would have heard it earlier. The approaching 
company was very close. 



In a few minutes they were passing along the road in front of Nicolas’s eyes. 
His fingers tightened around his sword. Beneath the dirt on his cheek, his face 
tightened with anger. 

High Police, marked by their black and green uniforms and silver insignias, 
were herding a band of Gypsies down the road. There were only a few men 
among the captives, and these were battered and bloody. The others were women 
and children—about twenty in all. Even these showed signs of mistreatment. 
Bruises marked their pale skin. One woman cradled a broken arm. Their clothes 
were filthy, and the children staggered with hunger and exhaustion. The High 
Police, riding well-fed horses, prodded the band on with spears and swords. 
Their eyes were hard. 

It was all Nicolas could do to remain hidden, although he knew that he would 
die instantly if he dared go to the captives’ defence. He swallowed a cry, and his 
eyes burned with unshed tears. There were babies among the captives—tiny 
infants too small to do anything but cry. Their cries reached Nicolas with all the 
pain of a dagger twisting in his stomach. All his life he had been able to hear the 
language of the small ones, even of the unborn. What he heard from them now 
was nearly too much for him. The raw, heartbreaking awareness of want, of loss, 
gnawed into his soul. 

The band had nearly passed by when a tiny child lost his grip on the shoulders 
of his mother, who had been carrying him on her back. The little one slipped to 
the road with an exhausted cry. One of the Gypsy men darted toward him. 

“Get back,” commanded the captain. “Leave it alone, I say.” 

The man ignored him. He picked the child out of the mud and handed him 
tenderly back to his mother. She took the emaciated little form in her arms with a 
choked sob. Scarcely had the man given the child over when a kick to his jaw 
sent him sprawling in the road. The captain, his face red with anger, glared down 
at the man from the top of his horse. He raised his spear and aimed it at the 
Gypsy. 

One of the women in the band screamed. The spear flew at nearly the same 



instant. Perhaps the scream had unnerved the captain, for his aim was off. The 
spear missed the man’s heart, but pinned his shoulder to the ground. The Gypsy 
did not cry out, but a deep groan emitted from his throat. The captain dug his 
heel into his horse’s side and spun around. 

“Move out!” he commanded. 

Most of the band had already gone down the road. It did not take long before 
the captain had driven the last few captives to catch up with them. When they 
had gone far enough, Nicolas dashed from his hiding place and knelt beside the 
man on the road. 

The Gypsy was not old, but the stubble on his chin was grey. He looked up at 
Nicolas with eyes glazed with pain. He opened his mouth to speak, but sobbed 
instead. 

“It’s all right,” Nicolas said, knowing that the angry tears in his eyes—tears 
that still would not fall—belied his words. “I’m a friend. I’m going to help you.” 

Nicolas looked around as though he might find a cure lying beside him. His 
eyes fell on the stream, and he jumped up and untied a few rags from his bundle. 
When he had soaked them so that they ran with water, he brought them back to 
the man and made him drink. 

As Nicolas squeezed out the last few drops, the man clenched Nicolas’s arm 
with his free hand. He shook his head as he looked into Nicolas’s face, his own 
twisted with pain. 

“I don’t want to die,” he said. 

“You aren’t going to,” Nicolas answered. He heard Bear behind him on the 
road. They could carry the man together, he and Bear. He caught sight once more 
of the chimney smoke on the horizon. Surely someone would help. 

He started to his feet, intending to pick the man up with him, but the sight of 
the wooden shaft protruding from the Gypsy’s shoulder stopped him short. The 
spear had gone all the way through into the ground. 

The Gypsy followed Nicolas’s eyes. “Pull it out,” he rasped. 

“I can’t,” Nicolas said, but the man’s grip tightened and stopped him from 



saying more. 

“Pull it out,” said the man again. “You can’t leave me here!” 

Nicolas stood up resolutely and took hold of the spear. He closed his eyes and 
pulled with all his might. The man screamed. When his voice gave out, he was 
unconscious. The spear had not come free. Nicolas drew a deep breath and 
pulled once more, placing his foot on the man’s chest. This time it pulled free 
easily. Blood flowed after it. Nicolas pulled rags from his belt and staunched the 
flow as best he could, but the rags turned dark red before his eyes as blood began 
to seep through. 

Nicolas got down on the road and placed the man’s good arm over his own 
shoulder. He hoisted him up on his back with a grunt, his legs shaking as he 
stood. The man was taller and bigger-boned than Nicolas, but he was lighter than 
expected. Nicolas remembered the half-starved appearance of the other Gypsies 
in the captive band and wondered how much weight this man had lost in the last 
few days. 

Carefully, Nicolas lifted the man onto Bear’s back. He wiped sweat from 
beneath his eyes with his shirtsleeve. When he drew his arm away, he could 
smell the blood that streaked his own face. He pointed toward one spiraling 
ladder of smoke in the distance. 

“There,” he told Bear. “That’s where we’re going.” 

Nicolas threw his blanket over the man, and they left the road, trusting to 
instinct to lead them along the fastest route. Nicolas walked close by Bear, 
supporting the wounded man and holding him steady. He stumbled across the 
uneven ground, but they made good time. The sun was high in the sky when they 
reached a small cottage with a thatched roof. A small stone pathway, 
meticulously laid, led to the door. 

The door was made of rough, solid oak, and it stood up firmly under Nicolas’s 
pounding. No sound could be heard from the other side except that of a fire 
crackling and the meow of a cat. 

Nicolas knocked harder and leaned up against the door in exhaustion. “For 



stars’ sake!” he shouted. “I know someone’s in there! Let us in, please. There is a 
wounded man with me!” 

“And you’d do well to be quiet about it,” said a sharp voice from behind. 

Nicolas spun around, hand on his sword. He found himself facing a stolid man 
with a haystack of straight blond hair and a face that had been old since 
childhood. The man was holding a scythe, and while his expression held no 
welcome, neither did it threaten. There was, in fact, very little about the 
expression to suggest that anything was out of the ordinary. It was sour, as is the 
face of a man who has found children throwing tomatoes at his newly 
whitewashed fence. 

The fanner cast a long glare on Bear and his cargo, then stepped forward and 
thumped the wooden door with a gruff, “Open up, it’s me.” He turned to Nicolas. 
“You’d better come in. Leave the beast outside.” 

The door was opened by a girl of about sixteen. Her demeanor could not have 
been more unlike that of her father: she was quaking all over with fear. Her hair 
was the same haystack yellow, though most of it was tied back in a kerchief. She 
held a large wooden spoon, which was dripping with whatever concoction was 
cooking over the fire. The only other inhabitants of the room were three cats: 
two calicos and one hideous orange. 

The farmer pointed to a cot in one corner of the room. “Get that ready,” he told 
his daughter. “Man’s wounded.” 

She hurried to obey while Nicolas lifted the Gypsy and carried him into the 
cottage. The girl cleared a few odds and ends off the cot, and Nicolas laid the 
wounded man down on it. The man groaned but did not open his eyes. A dark 
red stain had seeped through his clothing and spread all over his chest, neck, and 
shoulders. 

Nicolas saw the farm girl shudder and turn away. Her father stood for a 
moment in thought, and then snapped, “Go get an old sheet and rip it up. He 
needs more bandaging.” The girl fled the room, and the farmer dropped into a 
chair beside the cot. He sat regarding Nicolas sternly. 



“You can rest up here,” he said. “Get going as soon as you can.” 

“But this man—” Nicolas began. 

“Can’t stay here,” the farmer interrupted. 

“Can you tell me where to find a doctor then?” Nicolas asked. 

“No,” said the farmer. 

Nicolas drew a breath and wished for patience. “1 have to find someone who 
can take care of this man,” he said. “Can you help me at all?” 

“Ain’t no one,” the farmer said. “No one round here ‘d touch that fellow.” 

“Why?” Nicolas exploded. For the first time he thought he saw a glimmer of 
fear in the farmer’s eyes as he motioned for Nicolas to hush. 

“High Police is after the Gypsies,” the farmer said. “Clearing them out of the 
country. You help one, you might as well be a Gypsy yourself.” 

“Better a Gypsy than a coward,” Nicolas snapped. 

The farmer hung his head slightly but said nothing. After a while he drew 
himself up and said, “Now, that ain’t called for. We took in your friend and we 
took in yourself, though you look Gypsy enough to cause a heap of trouble. We 
took you in, and we’ll feed you and let you rest your bones, and that’s a deal 
better than anyone else in these parts ‘d do for you.” 

“I’m sorry,” Nicolas said. “I thought human life might mean something to you. 
You’re not the High Police, after all.” 

The farmer leaned forward suddenly and said in a whisper, “Only one place 
you might find shelter. They say there is hope in the City of Bridges.” 

“Pravik?” Nicolas asked, feeling hope drain out of him at the name. “I can’t go 
to Pravik.” His throat tightened at the thought of the ancient city of the Eastern 
Lands. 

“It’s far, I know,” said the farmer. He leaned even farther forward. “But they 
say the High Police is scared of it. They say something happened there... 
something magic and terrible. Who knows? But every Gypsy on the road is 
headed for Pravik, with everyone else who wants freedom. They never come 
back, those who go east. All that comes back is rumours.” 



Nicolas sat with his head in his hands. Something magic. Something terrible. 
When he closed his eyes he could still see the otherworldly warriors, creatures of 
darkness and creatures of light, as they battled over the City of Bridges. He 
could still see Maggie running along the castle wall. He could hear her singing; 
could see her weeping over the body of the man she loved. 

He drew in a deep breath and looked up at the farmer. “1 can’t go to Pravik,” 
he repeated. “Do you know anyone who is going there? Anyone who can take 
this man with them?” 

The farmer hesitated. “1 can find—maybe 1 can find—a man to help you. A 
doctor of sorts.” 

“Thank heavens,” Nicolas breathed. “Can we stay here, then—until the doctor 
can come?” 

The farmer gave a short nod. “My daughter won’t like it. Thinks the High 
Police are right. She never liked Gypsies. Can’t say 1 ever minded ‘em, except 
when they stole my cabbages.” 

He stood and paced the length of the cottage, ending at the door. He didn’t 
turn around, but Nicolas heard him say, “Had a bird with a broken wing once. 
Didn’t turn that out until it got healed up, and birds have ruined a heap of 
cabbage.” 

Nicolas smiled at the farmer’s broad back as he pushed out the door and 
banged it shut behind him. 

The farmer’s daughter reappeared a few minutes later, trailed by all three 
meowing cats. She handed Nicolas a roll of clean bandages, newly torn, and 
went to stir her cauldron without a word. Nicolas watched her for a moment and 
turned to his charge. He changed the bandages tenderly, grimacing at the blood 
that still flowed from the wound. How much blood could one man stand to lose? 

The cats circled the girl’s feet as she worked at the fire, yowling piteously. 
“All right, then,” she told them. Nicolas heard the edge in her voice. She ladled 
stew into three battered wooden bowls and set them on the floor. The smell of 
meat and vegetables sent a pang of hunger through Nicolas. He looked up from 



the unconscious Gypsy to see that the girl was watching them. She turned away 
quickly when he looked at her. 

“You won’t be staying long?” she asked, her voice muffled as she turned her 
back. 

“Long enough,” Nicolas answered. “Your father’s gone for a doctor.” 

The girl’s face flushed angrily, and she turned around again. Nicolas was taken 
aback at the hostility in her eyes. 

“A doctor for that?” she said, motioning toward the cot. “We’ll be driven out 
of town when the magistrate finds out.” 

“Why?” Nicolas asked. “What have the Gypsies done?” 

“Does it matter what they’ve done?” the girl asked. “They’re Gypsies.” 

Nicolas bit his tongue to keep back a harsh retort. How could such a young 
girl be so full of hatred? 

“Did you take him from the High Police?” the girl asked. She did not wait for 
an answer. “Every day the police bring more Gypsies through. They won’t stop 
till every one of them is gone from the country. Them and the queer folk, what 
hears and sees things that aren’t there.” 

Nicolas’s head shot up at the girl’s words. “Queer folk?” he asked. 

“You know,” the girl said. Her eyes were shining, and her voice had lowered. 
This was gossip of the first order. She wiped her hands on her apron as she 
spoke. “The High Police offer rewards for them, but they ain’t easy to find. They 
keep themselves hidden. They could be anybody. Him—” she said, pointing at 
the Gypsy on the cot, “or you even, or me.” 

Nicolas tilted his head and said, “Are you one of them?” 

“No!” the girl pronounced. She giggled. “Of course not. I was only making an 
example.” 

“But how do 1 know you’re telling the truth?” Nicolas asked, rising to his feet. 
The girl backed up a little, the first hint of alarm beginning to show on her face. 
“As you said, the Gifted keep themselves hidden. You might be lying to me. You 
might have said what you did to throw me off and keep me from suspecting the 



truth.” 

The girl’s face was white. She shook her head vehemently. “No, 1 was only 
saying it—to show you how it could be anybody. 1 was only saying it.” 

Nicolas sat back down abruptly and leaned back with his arms folded across 
his chest. “You should be careful what you say,” he said. 

The girl turned back to her stew, but she was unsteady on her feet. It was 
obvious that Nicolas had disconcerted her. 

A groan issued from the cot. Nicolas was at the man’s side in an instant. The 
Gypsy’s eyes were open, and he spoke with great difficulty. 

“It is dark,” he said. 

“It is evening,” Nicolas told him. “The sun is beginning to set.” 

“No,” the Gypsy said. He shook his head with painful slowness. “There is no 
more evening. Only night.” 

Nicolas leaned over the man, and the smell of blood filled his senses. He took 
the man’s hand and gripped it tightly. 

“The day is coming soon,” he whispered. “Night can’t last forever.” 

For a moment the man was silent, and Nicolas feared he had lost 
consciousness again. Then without warning the Gypsy cried out. His whole body 
shook with the effort. 

“Where is the sun?” he cried. “Blackness has swallowed the sun!” 

Nicolas raised his face to the window. Setting sunlight glinted on the tears in 
his eyes. “It is shining even now,” Nicolas said. 

“Not for us,” said the Gypsy. He closed his eyes and lay still, though his 
blood-stained chest still rose and fell with laboured breathing. Nicolas felt the 
eyes of the farm girl on them: disdainful eyes. He felt suddenly trapped, closed 
in. His eyes searched the room for a way of escape. 

No, he told himself. Don’t run. There is no reason to run. 

There was a pounding on the door, and Nicolas’s heart beat as hard as the fist 
on the door. He recognized the voice of the farmer through the wood. “Open the 
door, fool girl. It’s me!” 



The farmer’s daughter moved quickly to the door and unlatched it. The farmer 
entered, stamping his muddy boots on the floor. There was another man behind 
him, a thin, gangly form wrapped in a slick black cape. 

At the sight of the newcomer, the farmer’s daughter turned red with anger. 
“Father, no!” she said. “How could you bring him here?” 

“Hush, child,” the farmer answered. “Leave my affairs to me. You stick with 
your stew pot!” 

The girl turned away, breathing hard with indignation, and snatched up her 
wooden spoon. Stew spilled from the pot as she stirred. It dripped on the fire and 
hissed loudly. 

The thin stranger moved to the cot and knelt beside the wounded man. Long 
fingers inspected the bandages and the wound. The stranger pursed his lips. 

“It is bad,” he said. “But perhaps it can be healed. And then what? What is this 
man’s life worth if he recovers?” 

“It is worth as much as mine,” Nicolas said. He searched the stranger’s face 
for some hint of his sympathies, but the thin, dark face was enigmatic. 

“And where shall he go?” asked the stranger. “He is not safe here.” 

The fanner spoke in his gruff voice. “I thought you would take him to Pravik 
with you.” 

“He would slow me down on the road,” said the stranger. 

“Guilt will slow you down if you don’t take him,” Nicolas said. 

“Will it?” asked the stranger in surprise. “Why should it? This man is no 
concern of mine unless I make him so.” He placed an almost skeletal hand on 
Nicolas’s shoulder. The expression in his strange amber eyes was still 
unreadable, though his words were kind. “Do not worry, lad. I shall make him 
so.” 

“You will take him?” the farmer asked. 

“Indeed,” said the stranger. He stood, and his cape parted, revealing clothes 
stitched in amber thread. For an instant Nicolas seemed to hear voices speaking 
in a language he could not understand—an ancient language, long dead among 



the peoples of the Empire. But something made him think that he was imagining 
it. 

“Who are you?” Nicolas asked. 

The man regarded him with one sharp eyebrow raised. “Good question,” he 
said. “1 am someone who, as of this moment, is on your side. Assist me; 1 cannot 
take this man to my carriage alone.” 

Nicolas stood immediately. Together the two men carried the wounded Gypsy 
out of the cottage. The thin stranger was surprisingly strong. He carried the 
wounded Gypsy’s head and shoulders with ease. The road was dark. Night had 
fallen so quickly that Nicolas had not noticed it in the cottage, but now his eyes 
strained to see the path in front of him. He heard a grunt behind him, and Bear’s 
nose nudged the small of his back. 

They came to a stand of trees. The stranger whistled a signal. A black carriage 
drawn by one white horse pulled out of the stand to meet them. The stranger and 
Nicolas eased the Gypsy onto the seat of the carriage. 

Nicolas touched the Gypsy’s head in an awkward gesture of farewell. He 
climbed out of the carriage and started back down the road with his head low. 
The voice of the stranger stopped him. 

“And how long will it be till we see you in Pravik?” he asked. 

Nicolas turned. “Never,” he said. “1 am heading the other direction. Into 
Italya.” 

“Come now,” said the stranger. “You have the look of one who has listened to 
the stars. And you have defied the High Police by taking in a Gypsy. I am quite 
sure that I will see you in Pravik.” 

“What is in Pravik that cannot be found on the roads?” Nicolas asked. 

“Strength worth exploring,” replied the stranger. 

“How do you know that?” Nicolas asked. “No one knows what happened in 
Pravik. Only that the High Police are afraid to go there.” 

“I do not know it,” the stranger said. “I feel it. Come, wanderer. Join me.” He 
looked away from Nicolas and said, half to himself, “Sooner or later we must 



take sides.” 

Nicolas lowered his head in the darkness and felt Bear by his side. “My future 
lies in other places.” 

The thin stranger cocked his head. “You are afraid of Pravik?” 

Nicolas shifted his weight. “1 am not afraid of anything.” 

“That is very foolish of you,” the thin man said. 

“Good speed, sir,” Nicolas said. He began to turn away. 

The thin man bowed his head. “And you. My thanks for the traveling 
companion you have brought me.” 

Nicolas felt a wash of guilt. “No, it is you who should be thanked. Without 
you this man would die.” 

“And with me he shall live,” said the stranger. An odd light in his amber eyes 
testified to thoughts Nicolas did not wish to know. “And will he thank me for 
that?” 

With those words the man climbed onto the carriage seat and took the reins in 
his hands. Nicolas stood and watched the black wheels turn after the white 
hooves for some distance, and then he put a hand on Bear’s shoulder and started 
back down the road for the farmhouse. The night was cold. An icy rain had 
begun to fall, and Nicolas had no wish to sleep out of doors. If the farmer did not 
welcome his return, he would take shelter in the barn. 

The farmyard was quiet when Nicolas and Bear stepped into it. The house 
seemed to have gone to sleep. No lights shone in the windows; no sound came 
from within. Even the cats were silent. 

“Looks like it’s the barn for us,” Nicolas said to Bear in a low voice. He 
started to walk toward the shelter, but Bear would not move. 

“Let’s go,” Nicolas said. He took another step toward the barn and froze. 

Something had moved in the shadows. 

Nicolas turned on his heel and ran. The farmyard erupted with police. Their 
silver insignias flashed in the moonlight. Nicolas raced through the yard, leaping 
obstacles where he found them. In the road he skidded to a stop and turned once 



more. He had heard the sound of hooves pounding the road ahead of him. 

He looked wildly around, and his eyes fell on the door of the cottage. The 
farmer’s daughter stood in its frame, next to a tall police captain with his arm 
around her waist. 

Nicolas turned away from the road and ran to the west. Shouts filled the 
darkness behind him. He knew he had been seen, but he did not care. He shouted 
to Bear, and the faithful beast ran in the other direction. High Police fell away as 
Bear charged into their midst, roaring as only a bear can roar. 

Nicolas reached a fence and hit the ground, rolling under the rails. He gained 
his feet again quickly and ran through the barren fields with the High Police 
close behind him. The cold air burned as he sucked it into his lungs; the icy rain 
stung his face. Ahead he could hear the rippling of the creek as it splashed over 
rocks. There, Nicolas knew, lay his only chance to hide. 

He flew over the ground until his legs gave way. He rolled into himself, arms 
clutching his knees. He turned over and over, and just before hitting the creek, he 
clutched at the brown reeds to slow himself. He came nearly to a stop and then 
dropped, almost silently, into the water. 

Muddy water filled his nose and ears as he sank, one, two feet under. Dirt and 
pebbles showered the water above him as the High Police skidded to a stop at 
the bank of the creek. They were looking for him; looking around—but they did 
not look down into the reeds and the mud and the water. 

Nicolas gripped rocks and weeds at the bottom of the creek and let out a little 
air, desperate to keep from floating to the top. The water was crushing him, the 
lack of air was crushing him; crushing his heart and his lungs. He would drown 
himself. He would die waiting for them to leave. 

The world was blacker than it had ever been, but Nicolas did not know if it 
was black because he was under water and the night was dark, or because he was 
already drowning. He let out more air and knew that soon he would have to 
breathe in. 

He thought he heard Bear roaring and water rushing over stones. Then it was 



Maggie he heard: singing, talking to him by a campfire on a warm night in the 
fall. That night, too, he should have drowned. He heard laughter and horses and 
stories in a Gypsy camp. He heard a captive woman on the road to Italya 
screaming out against horror. He heard the thin dark stranger say, “Sooner or 
later we must take sides.” He heard nothing. 

And then he heard a voice, clear and strong. It rushed into his nose and ears 
and mouth and lungs even as the water rushed in. The voice said, I still await 
you. Your journey has not ended. Wake up, Nicolas Fisher. Your story is not over 



Chapter 2 
Snow and Roses 


Michael O’Roarke stood on the prow of the longship as it cut its way through 
the blue waters. His eyes swept the mountains on every side, following the cliffs 
to the high summits white with snow. The sense of awe that filled him was 
oppressive, and yet it set his heart free to fly to the topmost peaks of Fjordland. 

He tore his eyes reluctantly away when the longship’s captain joined him. The 
captain was a big man, tall and broad-shouldered. His chin was covered with a 
neatly trimmed beard of gold; the ends of his mustache extended far below his 
beard. He smiled when Michael turned to greet him. 

“Na, don’t look at me,” said the captain. “Keep your eyes on the mountains. 1 
will not steal such treasure from any man’s eyes.” 

Michael turned his eyes up once again. Cold air rushed past his handsome face 
and through his dark red hair. The air was exhilarating. It did for Michael’s lungs 
what the mountains did for his heart. 

A young man joined them at the front of the ship. He leaned over and spat into 
the water. His dark eyes, set deeply in his face, hardly seemed to notice the 
beauty around them. 

“Weeks on the sea,” he grumbled, his voice, like Michael’s, heavily shot 
through with the accent of the Green Isle. “And now we have reached the land, 
and still we’re on the water. Is there no place in Fjordland for a man to walk that 
doesn’t buckle and heave under his feet?” 

“Patience,” said the captain. “We will reach the land soon.” 

“I don’t suppose you Fjordlanders have drink in this country of yours?” the 
young man asked. 

“The best,” said the captain, his blue eyes twinkling. “Soon you will forget all 
about ships and the sea.” 


“There, Michael!” said the young man, slapping his friend on the back. “Does 



it not do you good to hear that?” 

Michael smiled and turned on his friend. In a moment he had wrestled him 
into a headlock. He held the young man’s head so that his eyes looked up at the 
blue sky beyond the crags of the mountains. 

“Stocky, a baser man than you I have never known,” Michael laughed. “How 
can you think of drink while you pass through the country of heaven?” 

Stocky squirmed free and shook his head, rubbing his neck gingerly. “Eh, 
Michael, you’ve lost none of your strength at sea.” 

“I will need it to climb those mountains,” Michael answered. He raised his 
eyes once again. He did not look back at the sound of the captain’s voice. 

“I wouldn’t try it if I were you. The winter mountains of Fjordland are not 
friendly to strangers—nor to their own born children. Stay on the lower slopes, 
Green Islander.” 

Michael did not reply. 

Twenty minutes had passed by the time the longship finished its journey up 
the Ijord. They docked the ship at a small harbour and trudged up the slopes to a 
little valley where a village lay under the snow. The houses and shops were built 
of grey stone and thatched with straw. Small mountain ponies with long, shaggy 
hair blew frost clouds from their nostrils and nibbled on stray bits of thatching. 
There were few people in sight, though Michael could feel curious eyes on him 
from windows that were mostly covered for the winter. Smoke rose from the 
houses through small round holes in the thatching. 

The captain and his sailors led the way to a long stone building with a high 
roof of logs and thatch. They ducked through a low door into the dark interior. 
Michael stepped inside and breathed air thick with cedar smoke. The floor of the 
tavern was dirt, and three fire pits burned brightly along the length of the hall. 
Men sat around the fires, laughing and drinking ale from large wooden cups. 
Stocky brightened at the sight. He followed the sailors to the bar, behind which 
were six enormous ale vats. Oven-heat wafted from alcoves at one end of the 
hall, and the smells of hot meat and bread mingled with the smell of smoke. 



Michael stayed near the door. He heard a fluttering of wings above him and 
looked up curiously to the rafters, where dozens of tiny brown birds flitted from 
place to place. The twigs and straw of their nests stuck out from the joints of the 
rafters. 

Michael looked back down when he became aware that someone was walking 
toward him. The man’s long grey hair was braided, as was the beard that reached 
down past his chest. His skin was rough and weathered from years spent in cold, 
salty air. His eyes were a startling blue. 

The man appraised Michael quickly and said, “If you’re not Thomas’s son, 
these eyes have lost their power over the years.” 

Michael smiled warmly, for he was sure he knew who was addressing him. “I 
am the son of Thomas O’Roarke,” he said. “And I think I recognize my father’s 
friend. You are Kris Jarald, are you not?” 

Kris threw his arms around Michael and crushed him to his chest. “I am Kris 
of the Mountains, as you say. And I welcome you.” 

Kris released Michael and looked him over at arm’s length. “You look like 
your mother,” he said, “as she looked when last I saw her. She carried you in her 
arms then.” 

The big man took Michael’s arm and steered him toward an empty space near 
the central tavern fire. “Come,” he said. “There is time for business later. Now 
you will tell me of your home.” 

Michael sat down on a cedar-log bench. The smoke from the fire stung his 
eyes and made the room waver like a heat mirage, though the air outside was 
numbingly cold. The room was close and stuffy, but the wind occasionally found 
its way through cracks in the door, cutting through the tavern with icy precision. 

“What news of the Green Isle?” asked Kris. 

“I hardly know,” Michael answered. “It has been three long months since my 
feet walked its lovely ground.” 

Kris took a swallow of ale and peered at Michael over the top of his cup. His 
voice lowered. “Do my roses still bloom in the Isle, Michael O’Roarke?” 



Michael looked into the Fjordlander’s intense eyes and whispered, “Aye, that 
they do.” 

“Then tell me, son of my friend, why have you come to see Kris of the 
Mountains?” 

Michael reached into his coat and drew out a yellowed piece of paper. “Years 
ago you promised this land to my father,” he said. He unfolded the paper to 
reveal a land deed. “I’ve come to claim it.” 

“It’s yours,” Kris said. “But why now, lad?” 

Michael looked away for a moment. The smoke stung his eyes. “There is 
trouble in the Green Isle,” he said at last. “It is perhaps time for your roses to 
come home.” 

“The Clann O’Roarke would not leave their land for any small reason,” Kris 
said. “Your father would not leave, though I all but begged him to.” 

“Many do not want to come,” Michael said. “And I will not force them. But I 
am the head of the clann now. I must do what I think is best.” 

Kris leaned forward. “Why do you think it best that you leave?” he asked, 
gently. 

“There are strangers in the Isle,” Michael said at last. “They do not wish to be 
seen, but we see them. They wear black robes and move among the High Police, 
commanding the forces of the Empire.” 

“They are looking for those who are Gifted?” Kris asked. 

“Yes,” Michael answered. 

“For this reason Clann O’Roarke will leave their home? Is the threat to you 
real?” 

Michael closed his eyes and thought of the small ones, the four little cousins 
he had left behind. “The spirit of my father runs deep in the clann. The blood 
that flowed in him flows also in us. I am not Gifted—we older ones are safe— 
but the children show signs. I do not know what time will reveal in them. It is 
enough that the black strangers have returned. I fear they will take the children 
away.” 



“Do you have children, boy?” Kris asked. 

“No,” Michael said. “We have remained largely isolated since—since it 
happened. Our family has not grown. But the little cousins are under my 
protection. I must bring them away from the Green Isle.” 

“So you would bring them to the Northern Lands for safety,” Kris said. He 
looked into his ale cup and shook his grey head. “You cannot, Michael. The 
black strangers ride here as they do in the Isle.” 

“How can it be?” Michael asked. “Are they everywhere?” 

“They have always been everywhere,” Kris said. “But we have not seen them 
until now.” 

“Surely in a village like this.. 

“It is safe? Don’t think it. They are looking for something, and they will not 
leave until they find their quarry. To bring Gifted children here would only cause 
them to take renewed interest in our mountains.” 

Outside, a sound of hooves arose. Kris raised his head. “Come and see,” he 
said. 

Together they went quickly to the door, ducking low under the stone. A party 
of High Police was riding down the main village street. Their southern horses 
towered over the native ponies of the fjords. Michael’s eyes were immediately 
drawn to two men riding with the police. Both wore black cloaks. The taller of 
the men turned and scanned the roadside, and Michael thought that his eyes 
lingered on him for a moment. He was young and strikingly handsome, but 
Michael shuddered at his eyes. 

“They call him the Nameless One,” Kris said quietly. 

Stocky staggered out of the tavern door and stood by Michael. He made a face 
at the black-robed riders and the soldiers that followed them. 

“The creatures are everywhere these days,” Stocky said. He spat into the snow. 
He smelled like ale and smoke. 

Michael looked down at the deed in his hand, and oppression fell on his head. 
He crumpled the deed suddenly and shook his head. “We will leave soon,” he 



told Stocky. “We’re going back home.” 


Stocky’s mouth dropped open. “Back on the boat?” he said. “We’ve only just 
arrived, man! You’d have us go now?” 

“No,” Michael said. “Not quite yet.” He lifted his eyes to the snow-streaked 
slopes. “Not until 1 have climbed the mountains and seen what my father once 
saw.” 

He felt a heavy hand on his shoulder. Kris’s eyes were gentle and troubled. 
“Careful, son of my friend. Take care that you do not break your heart on the 
northern cliffs. The mountains have made many a man, but they have broken just 
as many.” 


* * * 

For Stocky’s sake Michael hired a band of experienced men to accompany 
them on the mountains. They set out together early the next morning under a 
heavy grey sky. Kris went with them, watching Michael carefully. The young 
clann leader had drawn into himself. He said very little as they hiked up the 
steep sides of the northern heights. 

Michael trudged forward silently, every step full of determination. The weight 
of responsibility was heavy on him. His troubles loomed like the mountains 
before him, and he knew he must conquer them or die trying. His worry and 
despair focused themselves on the peaks they traversed, high sentinels of rock 
and snow. Could he only reach the top of a single peak; could he stand at the 
highest height of the far north; then he might see what his father had seen, might 
hope as his father had hoped, and nothing in the Green Isle could defeat him. 

The sun failed to lighten the world as it rose, disappearing instead behind ever- 
greyer clouds. Snow began to swirl around them, drifting in strong blasts of 
wind. Short-lived flurries swallowed them entirely, the guides disappearing 
ahead of the little band only to reappear when the wind died down. The snow 
vanquished place and time, and for a moment Michael found himself alone. 



The wind in his ears echoed from the past. As a child Michael had begged his 
father to tell of the time when he climbed the highest mountains in Fjordland. 
Michael would lay by the fire while his father told the story, and he would shiver 
when the winter wind blew through the crack under the door. The power of his 
imagination would transform the gentle wind of the Green Isle into the fierce 
gales of the far north; and Michael would lay in bed afterwards and dream of 
climbing the mountains with his father beside him—up to the mystery that 
waited at the top of the world. 

Up to the vision that had changed his father forever. 

Michael stopped his forward motion and let the snow drift around his booted 
feet. His heart beat hard and fast. For a single moment he had felt as though his 
father was there—as though he could touch him. He lifted his face and let the 
cold bite at him. The clouds had cleared in one place, just enough to show the 
sheer, snowy side of a mountain. 

The others were far ahead, pushing their way around the cliff. Michael took 
his eyes from them and looked up to the waiting height. 

The day was half-gone when Kris realized that Michael was no longer with 
them. He gave a shout, and the party stopped their trek. The leaders turned their 
heads to look back, but they saw only the broad back of Kris of the Mountains as 
he left in search of the Green Islander. The wind was beginning to howl, 
bringing with it snow in earnest. 

“The snow will fill in Michael’s tracks,” Stocky said, dark with worry. “He’ll 
never find him!” 

“Kris of the Mountains could follow a flea through a snowstorm,” said one of 
the Fjordlanders. “Do not worry your head about it.” But the man could not help 
but lift his head to the peaks and the falling snow, and Stocky saw the worry 
etched across his face. 



Ice and wind whipped Michael’s face as he clutched the face of the cliff and 
slowly pulled himself higher. The sky had grown black with clouds; snow blew 
around him in every direction. Michael could see neither where he was nor 
where he was going, but he continued to move upward, driven now by 
desperation as much as determination. His eyes searched the rock face above 
him for some glimmer—some sign—anything. 

The storm lashed at him. He clung to the rock and closed his eyes against its 
ferocity. He would die in Fjordland, he thought, and Clann O’Roarke would 
have a new leader. It was best. For a moment he thought that his father would 
take good care of them; then he remembered that his father was dead—that the 
same death stalked them all. 

Awareness was fading from Michael’s mind. A sudden sharp need to survive 
drove into him. He had to keep moving, or he would freeze there on the cliff face 
and become part of the mountain; someday someone would climb up the cliff 
and go over him without even knowing. He moved one stiff foot and one cold 
hand. In horror he felt the rock slip away. He was falling. Was it light he saw 
above him? He reached up as he fell. 

Michael fell for what seemed like a long time, and then he hit rock and heard a 
horrible breaking sound. He knew it was his own body that had broken. Pain 
shot through his eyes and blinded him. He could see nothing but blackness in a 
world that was deathly white. He tried to move, and pain took him like a torturer. 
He screamed out. Just before his mind slipped away from him, he thought he 
heard the answering shout of Kris of the Mountains. 

The mountain had defeated him. 


* * * 


Kris of the Mountains carried Michael on his broad back all the way to the 
village. Stocky followed close behind, tears in his dark eyes. They pushed 
through the blizzard most of the night and reached the tavern just as the veil of 



snow began to thin and reveal the light of early morning. 

Kris laid Michael down on a cedar bench beside one of the fire pits and called 
for help to revive him. Stocky knelt by Michael’s head and called his name while 
the men of the village tried to wake him. Word of the injury spread quickly, and 
the tavern filled with the curious and the concerned. Men, women, and children 
surrounded the makeshift bed where Michael O’Roarke lay dying. 

Kris retreated from the crowd and stood against the wall of the tavern, his 
massive arms folded across his chest. There were tears in his eyes. The lines of 
his mouth betrayed the suffering of a stoic. Michael would not recover, and Kris 
knew it. He had carried the young man through the mountains; he had felt 
Michael’s body move and bend as it should not; he had felt the heat of fever 
come and go. The young chieftain’s body was broken. There could be no healing 
now. Only pity for Stocky kept Kris from ordering the would-be physicians 
away: the Green Islander must be allowed to feel that he had done his best for 
his chieftain. 

A real doctor arrived. He was making his rounds of the small villages along 
the ijords. He inspected Michael quickly and stood, wiping his hands on his 
pants. 

“There’s na good for it,” he said. “The young man will not last till evening.” 

At these words Stocky put his head down on the bench in front of Michael’s 
closed eyes and wept. 

The back of the tavern stirred as the door opened and a howling wind rushed 
in, cut off abruptly as the door shut again. Kris heard murmurs of wondering 
surprise from the villagers. Women gasped and whispered thanks to the stars. 
The mountain man lifted his grey head. 

A young woman was moving gracefully through the crowd in the tavern. The 
villagers fell back from her approach like floating petals before a swan. She was 
indeed much like a swan, possessed of an unearthly beauty that quieted all 
around her. Pale hair fell in waves to her waist, glinting now silver, now gold in 
the light of the fire pits. She wore the simple clothes of a peasant; her dark cloak, 



lined with sheepskin, was patched and frayed. A silver chain-link belt around her 
slender waist contrasted sharply with the poverty of her garments. Tucked into 
the belt was a pink rose. The scent of it mingled with the cedar smoke and 
perfumed the tavern. Its petals were bright and new. 

She reached Michael’s side, and for a moment she lifted her violet eyes to the 
dark corner where Kris stood. She bowed her head slightly, and he bowed his; 
and then she knelt at Michael’s side and touched Stocky’s shoulder gently. 

He started. His tear-stained face filled with awe at the light that seemed to 
shine from the girl’s face. Slowly, without protest, he moved away from his 
friend and chieftain and joined the people of the village in watching. 

The girl bent her head until her face nearly touched Michael’s. Cascades of her 
hair fell around him. Her forehead creased with sympathy and pain, and then 
slowly, tenderly, she touched him. She put her hands behind his neck and laid her 
head on his chest, and the villagers heard her whisper, pleadingly; but to whom 
she was speaking or what she was saying they could not make out. 

Then she stood and smiled down at Michael, and without a word she turned to 
go. She had not yet traversed the length of the tavern when Michael drew in a 
strong breath and let it out again in a rush. The villagers exclaimed and gathered 
around him, the girl momentarily forgotten. Michael gasped again for breath, 
and his eyes opened. He sat up just in time to see the young woman disappear 
through the door of the tavern. 

Stocky fell on his knees beside Michael. “Stars bless you,” he said. “Michael! 
We’d given you up for dead.” 

Michael looked at Stocky as though he had never seen him before. “What 
happened?” he asked. 

“You fell in the mountains,” Stocky said. “You broke your own back like the 
fool you are, and your father’s friend carried you all the way home. You were 
going to die, Michael.” 

Stocky stopped and looked up at the tavern door. A cold draft reached his face. 

“You would have died,” he said. “That girl healed you. If I hadn’t seen it with 



my own two eyes.. 

Stocky turned to Kris at the same moment that Michael looked to him. Kris 
stepped out of the shadows and drew near the fire pit. 

“Her name is Miracle,” he said. “She does not often come down to the village. 
No one knows what brings her.” 

“She comes when we are in need of healing,” said an old woman. “She healed 
myself when 1 was sick of the cold and ready to die.” 

“It was her hands made my crop grow after a fire destroyed the fields,” said a 
young farmer. 

“She grows roses in the dead of winter,” said another. 

Michael was no longer listening. He strode for the door, breaking into a run 
before he had reached it. He had to say thank you, he told himself—he could not 
be so ungrateful as to let her go without thanks. Or, whispered his heart, so cold 
as to let her go before he had clearly seen the beauty he had only just glimpsed 
in the doorway. 

The High Police were in the street. 

Their horses formed a circle around Miracle. The animals stamped their 
hooves and tossed their heads impatiently. The cruelly handsome young man in 
black, the Nameless One, smiled down at his captive. 

Michael rushed forward with a shout. The heads of the police turned, as did 
Miracle’s. She ducked beneath the neck of the one of the horses and ran. The 
circle broke. The soldiers rode after Miracle, with the Nameless One at their 
head. Two soldiers spurred their horses in Michael’s direction. He reached for 
his sword and found that it was not there. 

One of the soldiers slashed at Michael’s head with his spear. Michael ducked 
away from the blow and grabbed the shaft, wrenching it from the soldier’s grasp. 
He spun around and let the spear fly. It lodged itself in the leg of the soldier who 
had come up behind. The man cried out in pain, and his horse bucked. He lost 
his seat and fell to the snowy road. 

Michael turned his attention to the first soldier once more. He dodged the 



man’s sword easily. In one fluid motion he mounted the horse behind his startled 
enemy. Michael grasped the man’s sword arm at the elbow and twisted until the 
sword dropped in the snow. With a heave, he sent the soldier flying after it. 
Michael dug his heels into the horse and galloped after the rest of the High 
Police. 

He rode into their midst, yelling and brandishing a spear that had been tied to 
the horse’s saddle. He was faster and stronger than the High Police. He knocked 
two off their horses using only the shaft of the spear—but he was too late. The 
Nameless One had caught Miracle. He held her tightly in front of him on his 
horse. He turned to face Michael, eyes were glittering dangerously. He held a 
knife at Miracle’s throat. 

“There is no need for either of you to die, foreigner,” he said. His accent was 
that of Fjordland, but lighter and more refined than the villagers’. “Throw your 
spear down and go back to your ale.” 

“What do you want with her?” Michael demanded, breathless from the fight. 

“What do you want with her?” the man in black returned. “I have as much 
right to her as you do. More.” 

“You have no right to take an innocent woman,” Michael said. 

“I have every right, Green Islander,” the Nameless One answered. “I have 
orders from the Overlord of the Northern Lands himself. Turn around. Go back 
to your tavern. Better yet, go back home. You have no business here.” 

Michael only tightened his grip on the spear. As he did so, Miracle stiffened. 
The knife at her throat pressed harder, and the man in black smiled. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “Attack me. Attack my men. Beat them all, as I have no 
doubt you can. The moment you move, I will kill her.” 

Michael turned anguished eyes on Miracle. Her violet eyes met his 
beseechingly. He understood what she wanted. With a broken heart he dropped 
the spear, point down, in the snow. Once again he met Miracle’s eyes, and 
without saying a word, he poured out a promise to her. She gasped suddenly as 
the knife pressed harder. The point drew a single drop of blood. 



“Ride away, foreigner,” said the Nameless One. “I am tired of you.” 

Michael lowered his head and reined the horse around. Slowly he rode away, 
toward the tavern, and did not look back. Something in the snow near the tavern 
door caught his eye. He dismounted and bent to pick it up, and a thorn pricked 
his finger. Miracle’s rose. His heart quickened. Rose-grower—like his father. His 
finger bled, and he looked at it as though the blood would give him answers. 

He felt a hand on his shoulder, but he did not look up. “1 let them take her, 
Kris,” he said. 

“You could not have done more,” said the grey-haired man. 

“I will do more,” Michael answered. “I am going after her.” 

“Yes,” said Kris. “And 1 am going with you.” 

Stocky left his place in the half-open door of the tavern and joined them. He 
placed his hand on Michael’s other shoulder. 

“I’ll be with you too, Michael,” he said. 

Michael attempted a smile. “That 1 know, Stocky,” he said. “You are always 
with me.” 

They wandered into the street; the three together. Michael cradled the rose in 
his hands, looking to the horizon where she had gone. Stocky stood by him, 
fidgeting a little, biting his lip with a million things he wanted to say and knew 
he shouldn’t. Kris stood behind them with his arms folded. 

After a moment he spoke. “They are going to the castle of Ordna,” he said. 
“The ancient stronghold of the Northern Lands.” 

“The Overlord is there?” Michael asked. 

“No doubt,” Kris said. “And many men in black robes, or 1 am greatly 
mistaken.” 

“Who are they?” Stocky asked. 

Kris tightened his mouth. “They are Blackness,” he said at last. He turned and 
wrapped his cloak of skins around him. “Come, Michael,” he said. 

“But the tracks lead this way,” Michael said. 

“You are not ready to follow them yet,” Kris answered. “Soon.” 



“The tracks will disappear.” 

“Kris of the Mountains knows the way,” Kris said. He was already walking 
away from the village, up to the mountains. Michael lifted his eyes to the 
heights. He tightened his hold on the rose without thinking, and drew in a sharp 
breath as the thorns pierced his hand. 


* * * 

They wound their way up a mountain track silently. Stocky tried more than 
once to break the quiet and draw his companions into conversation, but neither 
wished to speak. Kris led them stalwartly, disdaining even to turn around and 
look at the Green Islanders who walked behind him. The rose in Michael’s belt 
released its dangerous perfume as he walked, still feeling the sting in his hand. 
He thought of beauty and the mountains. 

The track led them far off any road. They journeyed through the snow for 
miles, lost in their own reflections, passing under a craggy overhang of rock 
until the smells of cedar smoke, porridge, and horse dung met them. Kris stepped 
into a cleft in the rock and disappeared. Michael and Stocky followed him, 
wondering, into a dark cave. 

In a moment Kris lit an oil lantern. A warm glow illuminated the dry place 
where they now stood. A fire pit lay near the door of the cave, where the floor 
was more dirt than rock, and in a corner nearby, a heap of animal skins and furs 
served as a bed. On the other side of the cave was a pen built of logs and rope. It 
housed a small black mountain pony that stared at the newcomers out of huge 
marble eyes. In the joints of the pen was a scraggly nest, and perched above it 
was a small brown bird like those Michael had observed in the rafters of the 
tavern. 

Kris dug into a small recess in the rock and pulled out loaves of bread and a 
skin full of water. He handed them to Stocky, instructing him to wrap the bread 
in some rough cloth that hung over a well-carved wooden chair. A moment’s 



groping in another recess brought forth heavy northern swords, of sufficient 
length and weight to be worn on the back and not at the side of a warrior. 
Michael took the one handed to him with gratitude; he unsheathed it and swept a 
wide arc in the air. The sword fit his hand well. 

“Here, lad,” Kris said, holding another one out to Stocky. 

Stocky shook his head. “The weight of the thing will knock me over! The 
small swords of the Green Isle are quite good enough for me.” He wore two at 
his side. He drew them and whipped them deftly around in the air. 

Kris nodded. He strapped an enormous sword onto his own back and hung an 
axe at his side. He pulled a heavy wooden spear with an iron tip from the hole in 
the wall and passed it to Michael. 

When they had armed themselves sufficiently, Kris opened the door of the pen 
and led the black pony out. He and Stocky loaded the shaggy creature with food, 
water, and cloaks and blankets of animal hide. 

When they emerged from the cave, the sky was grey with clouds. The 
temperature had dropped. Only Stocky seemed to notice the cold. 

They followed another obscure path, the Green Islanders trusting that Kris 
knew where he was leading them. They went up for a long time, all in silence. 
Only the sound of their breathing and the occasional neigh of the pony broke the 
stillness of the mountains. At last they reached the top of a ridge. Below them, 
the ground dropped into a small valley. A lone house of stone huddled against 
the ridge. 

Kris looked down on it for a long time, weighing something in his mind, 
before he turned to his companions and said, “Come.” 

Gingerly they made their way down the steep ridge to the valley floor. 
Michael slipped once, and Stocky created a small avalanche of snow as he trod, 
but Kris and the pony did not seem to disturb the snow at all. 

When they were within eye-level of the stone house, Michael caught his 
breath at the sight that greeted them. Snow lay thick on the ground, just as it did 
everywhere else, but up from the white blanket grew bushes and vines, green as 



though it was the height of summer. Roses were in full bloom, their scent 
intoxicating. Their soft pink petals sparkled with a dusting of frost. 

The snow was deep, and Michael’s feet were heavy as he followed Kris to the 
front door. The mountain man did not knock. As he pushed the oak door open, 
such a fluttering of wings arose from within the house that Michael wondered if 
he had disturbed the nesting place of every bird that ought to have flown south. 

In the hearth, embers were still glowing, and plants and flowers graced every 
window ledge. Vines climbed around the frames of the windows and door. Birds 
—so many of them!—perched in the thatching and over the hearth, on the sparse 
furniture and in every cranny of the rock walls. A white dove landed on Kris’s 
shoulder and cooed softly. 

A whine greeted them, and a grey dog jumped up from its place in a corner 
and limped to Michael. Its leg was tightly bound where a wound had been 
incurred. Michael stood still while the dog approached him—something was 
strange about the animal. He realized suddenly that this was no dog, but a wolf. 
It nudged the rose in Michael’s belt and whined again. 

Stocky said what Michael knew and did not utter: “This is her house, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Kris. 

“Why have you brought us here?” Michael asked. 

“It was on the way,” Kris answered. His eyes met Michael’s without flinching. 
“And I thought you should see... some of what she is.” 

They did not stay long. Kris stamped out the embers in the hearth and placed 
the dove on the mantle, stroking its feathers lightly. They turned to go, and the 
wolf limped after them. 

“Go back, boy,” said Michael. “Stay.” 

The wolf looked at him reproachfully. “All right then,” Michael said. “Come 
along. But you mustn’t slow us down. Understand?” 

The wolf ran its tongue over sharp white teeth and whined. 

“He understands, Michael, well enough,” said Stocky. “Look at that, would 


you?” 



They closed the oak door behind them. Michael would have pulled it tight, but 
Kris stopped his hand. 

“The birds may want to fly again before she comes back here,” he said. 
“Leave it open a little.” 

The dove began to mourn as they headed back up the side of the mountain 
ridge: three men, a black pony, and a limping grey wolf. 



Chapter 3 

Alone and Not Alone 


The city of Athrom sprawled like a great cluster of jewels over the flatlands of 
Italya. Its wide streets were made for pageantry and parade, made to showcase 
the colour and splendour of a man who ruled the world. 

Lucien Morel, Emperor of the Seventh World, was a man on whose brow the 
Jeweled Crown of the Empire rested uneasily. His thick black hair was greying 
at the temples; his face, handsome and strong in its lines, was too pale. When he 
was angry or nervous or excited—when he felt any emotion at all—the little 
finger on his right hand twitched. 

Lucien Morel stood on a small marble bridge in the garden of his villa east of 
Athrom. A brook flowed under the bridge, very close, he thought, to the soles of 
his feet. He stood on the bridge with his hands on the rail, and his finger tapped 
the marble. A servant, short and balding, stood at a respectful distance. He 
stayed close enough to see if the Emperor needed anything, but far enough that 
he could not hear Morel muttering to himself. 

“Hundreds of them,” said Lucien Morel to no one in particular. “Thousands. 
All over the Seventh World. A plague on them all.” He sniffed. “They are a 
plague.” 

The water under his feet seemed to rise. At least, he thought it had risen. Just a 
little. Half an inch. Heavy rains in the north would do it. Make it rise like that. 
He swallowed. His finger twitched hard, jerking itself nearly out of joint. 

“It can’t go on like this,” he said. “My father should have done something. My 
grandfather. Should have tamed them, made them settle down. Made them pay 
taxes and pay homage and pay!” He slammed his fist on the rail. “Too late now. 
Now it’s my job, and there are thousands of them. Too many to tame. I’ll have 
to. Have to...” He glanced at the water. “Kill them.” 



He shuddered. His finger twitched. He sounded like Skraetock when he said 
things like that. Ruthless, cruel things. He sounded like Skraetock and his black- 
cloaked cronies. 

He hated them. 

The word hatred ran through his mind. He stiffened and looked around. He 
saw his servant, pudgy and balding—harmless—standing in the shade. He 
relaxed. Skraetock was gone. He and—that other. They had gone north, after one 
of their prized “Gifted Ones.” 

Lucien Morel wondered how many of the black-cloaked men there really 
were. He had never seen more than a few at a time. That was enough, he 
thought; enough to be too many. They were worse than the Gypsies. But you 
couldn’t kill them, no matter how much you wanted to. 

“Mannish!” he called. 

The servant snapped to attention. “Sir?” 

“Do you like Gypsies?” Morel asked. 

Mannish concealed his surprise well. “No, sir,” he said. 

Morel leaned over the rail and muttered, “Just as well nobody likes them.” 

The river swirled blackly under his feet. He looked down at it and tried to 
catch his own reflection, but the water would not form his face. It kept swirling, 
eating away at his lines. He was cold, he realized. His finger was not twitching. 
It was frozen. 

He was afraid. He hated water. He hated rivers, and brooks, and streams. He 
hated them because they hated him. 

He could not tell anyone that. They would think he was crazy. 

The Emperor of the Seventh World turned and left the bridge. His servant 
followed a respectful distance behind him. 

* * * 


Nicolas stayed off the road as much as he could. The road belonged to the 



Empire, and the Empire had gone mad. The High Police rode under the direction 
of the men cloaked in black, the Order of the Spider. 

In the forests of Galce, off the roads, life continued as it had for hundreds of 
years. The trees lived their long lives and the insects their short ones, and no 
creature complained of its lot in life. Nicolas needed the steadiness of the 
wilderness as much as he needed its beauty—as much as he needed the secrets 
which the forest might reveal unexpectedly, in a white flash as a deer bounded 
from a clearing, in the discovery of red winter berries growing even in the snow. 

There were times when Nicolas thought he would never go back to mankind. 
He knew how to survive in the wild. Why should he ever leave it? As a child he 
had often stared wistfully out at the edges of the meadows where the Gypsies 
camped. The trees on the other side, guardians of the deep forest, seemed to 
challenge him to step into their realm forever. When the Gypsies would stay by 
the edge of a lake or at the mouth of a cave, young Nicolas would shiver to think 
that he could dive into the water if he liked, or disappear into the cave, and never 
come back again. Then the Gypsies would speak of him only in rumour and 
legend, as they spoke of all the world’s mysteries. 

But in the end, Nicolas could never bring himself to truly disappear. Even 
now, as he wandered the forests of Galce, loneliness began to gnaw at him. Its 
touch was no less painful for its familiarity. Bear was with him always, his 
faithful companion, and the creatures of the wood spoke many things to his 
listening ears, but there would always come a time when Nicolas could not be 
separated from his own kind anymore, a time when his physical ears longed to 
hear greetings and the sound of his own name. So he would go back to the 
Gypsy camps or the Galcic cities to pretend that he was normal and accepted as 
other people were. And he would stay until the old wedge of his differentness, 
his Giftedness, drove itself between him and his kind once again. 

He often thought of Maggie as he and Bear made their way to the southern 
border of Galce. When he had first found her in the streets of Calai, he was on 
his way back to the forests. But she had stopped him. He had gone back for her, 



and not only because she was in danger. Something in her had made him go 
back. He could have entered the world of men and never left it again if she 
would have stood by his side. But she did not. The eyes of another man captured 
her heart, and when he died her heart was buried with him. 

When Nicolas had last spoken with Maggie beside the body of the Eastern 
rebel whom she loved, he had felt himself once again driven from the world of 
men. He had gone into the forests and buried himself there, nursing the hurt that 
even now festered inside. 

From that time till this he had returned to the world of humanity only three 
times. Once, he had gone to supply himself with clothing for the winter. Another 
time he went to listen to the rumours concerning Pravik that swept the Eastern 
Lands and the provinces that bordered them. He kept himself quiet as the words 
were repeated, over and over, that all who knew what had truly happened in 
Pravik had afterward disappeared. Lastly, he had gone to deliver the wounded 
Gypsy into the hands of someone who could care for him. The horrible vision of 
the captive Gypsies on the road and the farm girl’s whispered threats to the 
“queer folk” had distanced Nicolas even more. 

But he could not avoid the road forever. The brook led him out of the 
mountainous forests and into the Galcic flatlands near the southern border. Here, 
the brook ran directly alongside the road. To make matters worse, the plains 
offered no hiding place. 

The snow was sparse on the flatlands, and Nicolas was soon covered with mud 
from the soles of his boots to his knees. The lonely road wound its way through 
uninhabited wasteland. No bird flew in the wide empty sky; no sound broke the 
stillness of the day. 

“What is this?” Nicolas said suddenly, and stopped. He had reached the 
beginning of a wooden fence, cracked and covered with dead brown lichen, that 
ran for miles between the road and the brook. It began in the middle of nowhere, 
and Nicolas could not see any reason for its being there. 

“Do you suppose there used to be farm fields here?” Nicolas asked. “What 



think you, Bear?” 

Bear only grunted and kept on going. 

“All right then, don’t comment,” Nicolas said. The fence managed to keep his 
interest for a while, but soon the sight of it became as monotonous as the mud of 
the road and the sound of the brook. 

It caught his interest again six miles or so down the road, when he saw the 
markings. 

The tiny symbols had been carved into the wood only recently. Their lines 
stood out clean and pale on the dark fencing. Nicolas ran his finger over them. 
Gypsy markings. He read their story silently. A warning to other Gypsies: a 
warning, and a remembrance. 

Bloody the road where hearts sicken and die. Treachery stains the road. Here 
the free have fought; here the free have fallen. Sing for them, fight for them. 
Vengeance is his who will take it. 

Nicolas came to the last symbol and opened his eyes wide in surprise. It was a 
signature—one that he knew. Carved into the fence was the emblem of a small 
bird surrounded by a wreath of leaves. It was the mark of a Gypsy clan whose 
numbers had dwindled over the years: the mark of the People of the Sky. 

At that moment Nicolas heard the keening of a hawk overhead; and from a 
high willow tree, rising like a lone soldier on the barren plains, came an 
answering whistle. He jumped to his feet and whirled around to face the tree. A 
tiny gust of wind blew in his face, carrying the smell of pipe tobacco with it. 

The long hanging branches of the willow parted, and a young Gypsy woman 
emerged. A purple scarf adorned her head; tarnished gold earrings decorated her 
ears. Her deerskin boots were muddy and patched. She smiled at the look on 
Nicolas’s face. The branches parted again, and the Gypsy girl’s cousin, a young 
man smoking a pipe, stepped out. 

Nicolas said the first thing that came into his head, which was, “What are you 
doing here?” 

“Is that the best welcome you can give?” Marja asked, folding her arms. 



“Come now.” 

“I’m sorry,” Nicolas said. “1 didn’t expect to see you.” 

“Obviously not.” Marja smiled. “It is good to see you too, Nicolas Fisher.” 

“My question stands, though,” Nicolas said. “What are you doing here?” 

“We’re Gypsies,” Marja said. “We wander. Remember?” 

“But you’re here alone,” Nicolas said. 

“Hardly,” Marja answered. “We are with you.” 

Nicolas shook his head. “Where are you going?” 

Peter the Pipesmoker took his pipe from his mouth. “With you, I expect.” 

Nicolas choked. “You can’t come with me!” he said. 

“We don’t have anywhere else to go,” Marja said. “We’ve run away, Nicolas; 
and since you are the best runaway we know, it’s good that we’ve met up with 
you. We’ll go wherever you’re going.” 

“I’m not sure where I’m going,” Nicolas said. “But you can’t come with me. 
I’m on a—I have something important to do.” 

Marja raised a pretty eyebrow. “Last time you went questing, you had a 
companion with you.” 

Nicolas reddened. “That was different,” he said. “Where are the Major’s 
Gypsies? Why don’t you go back to the band?” 

“Because we can’t,” Marja said. 

The blood drained from Nicolas’s face. “Why?” he whispered. “Where are 
they?” 

“There isn’t any more ‘they,’” Peter said. “Just us, and I, and you. The band 
has broken up.” 

“The High Police,” Nicolas began. 

“No,” Marja cut in, holding out her hand as if to stop him. “They did not reach 
us. We eluded them for over a week, traveling into the Eastern mountains. But 
you cannot hide an entire caravan easily. The Major ordered us to disband so that 
each family and individual could seek safety.” 

“Most are headed for Pravik,” Peter said. “A caravan could never get past the 



soldiers around the city, but there are ways in for smaller groups.” 

Nicolas leaned against the fence. He felt as though the breath had been 
knocked out of him. “And you?” he asked. “You’re a long way from Pravik.” 

“The People of the Sky do not do well underground,” Marja said. She saw 
Nicolas stiffen with alarm, and she smiled. 

“Don’t be afraid—the secret of Pravik is not known to the world. Your friends 
are still safe in the catacombs. The Gypsies have used the undercity for 
centuries, whenever we had need of it. It was not hard for us to guess the means 
of the mysterious disappearances in the City of Bridges. But most of the world 
does not know.” 

Nicolas relaxed and leaned on the fence again. “You could be in danger out 
here,” he said. “The Empire does not look kindly on Gypsies these days.” 

Marja’s dark eyes flashed. “The Emperor cannot bear to see any in the 
Seventh World free,” she said. “But some of us will never be enslaved.” 

Nicolas looked down at the fence, and his eyes fell again on the markings. 
“You made these,” he said. “What happened here?” 

Marja was silent a long time. When Nicolas looked up, he saw tears running 
down her face. “The High Police herd our people like cattle over the roads,” she 
said. “And when the horns of the oppressed gore their oppressors, blood is 
spilled.” 

“We saw a band of captives on the road,” Peter explained. His pipe was back 
in his mouth, and he puffed out smoke between words. “There were a few boys 
who tried to fight. We saw it all from up in the willow tree.” 

For the first time Nicolas thought he saw a red tint in the mud. His face paled. 

“The police slaughtered them,” Marja said. “They believe their injustice is 
hidden from the eyes of the world. But I saw it.” 

The tone in her voice was unmistakable: Marja would see to it that many 
heard what the High Police had done. There was nothing of the passive witness 
in Marja. Every atrocity she witnessed became a weapon in her hands. Nicolas 
could imagine her in the light of a hundred campfires, telling the story of what 



she had seen—inciting others to vengeance with her words. 

That night, Nicolas, Marja, and Peter made a fire of willow branches in the 
road. Nicolas leaned against a fence post. Peter rested on a rock a good way back 
from the fire, his face in shadow, his features lit every few minutes as he puffed 
on his pipe. Marja sat in the road, wrapped in her faded red coat. She played 
with a jeweled dagger as she spoke. The light glinted off its golden handle and 
sharp blade, off the gold of Marja’s earrings and the bracelet on her wrist, off the 
deep black of her hair. 

“The Major has convinced many a Gypsy to go to Pravik,” she was saying. “1 
think he plans to join the rebels there. When next they move, he will fight 
alongside them.” 

“Then the Ploughman has a worthy ally,” said Nicolas. 

Marja’s eyes flickered to Nicolas’s face and back to her dagger. “And where 
are you going?” she asked. “Surely you could use allies of your own.” 

“I am going to Italya,” Nicolas told her. She looked up, surprised, and laid the 
dagger in her lap. 

“Then of course you can’t go alone,” she said. “The Emperor’s own province 
is no place to go without friends.” 

“It is no place to take friends, either,” said Nicolas. 

“Why are you going?” Marja asked. She leaned forward. “What voices have 
been calling to you?” 

Nicolas looked away from her abruptly. 

“1 have always known you were Gifted,” she began. 

He held up a hand to stop her. “Marja, I don’t—” 

She cut him off. “1 am not your enemy, Nicolas!” 

He hung his head. “I’m sorry.” 

She did not answer. When he looked up, she had turned her head and was 
gazing away over the snow-covered flatlands. 

“I have heard a voice,” he said at last, slowly. “A voice that calls me south.” 

“Does the voice command you to go alone?” Marja asked. 



“No,” he answered. 

“Then don’t.” 

He looked up and met her eyes. 

“We are your friends,” she said. “Your family. All your life you’ve run away 
from us. Let us run with you this time.” 

Nicolas swallowed and turned away. The light of the pipe brightened Peter’s 
face and then cast it into shadow again, but in the brief illumination Nicolas saw 
the concern of a true friend. He turned back to Marja and nodded without 
looking at her. 

“Come with me then,” he said. A sharp pang filled him as he said the words— 
whether of relief or misgiving, he could not tell for sure. 

* * * 

That night as Nicolas slept, his dreams came not in pictures but in sound. He 
thought he heard the far-off notes of a song, but the more he strained to hear it, 
the more indistinct and distant it became. He reached for it, as though a song was 
something that could be taken in hand, but it was far from his grasp. He thought 
he heard himself sigh, then realized it was not he who had done so—something 
else had sighed, some-thing great and infinitely sad. Something that was all 
around him. 

A rhythmic striking intruded on his dream. He woke up and opened his eyes. 
In the dying firelight, Marja was sharpening her dagger on a flat rock. The metal 
blade sparked on the stone. She was humming to herself. Nicolas fell asleep 
again with the sound of her voice in his ears. 

He heard no other songs that night. 


* * * 


Iron-hubbed wheels left the snow crushed and bruised with soot as the black 



coach rolled over the high mountain roads to the fortress of Ordna. Half a dozen 
soldiers on horseback accompanied it. Black paint covered the windows. The 
interior of the coach was lit only by a single candle. It swung and jostled in its 
glass lantern case. 

Miracle gazed at the black windows as though she could see through them, 
while the candlelight traced a mad dance over her face and hair and dark cloak. 
The man across from her watched her silently, his face shrouded in shadows and 
nearly covered by a black hood. 

Hours passed in darkness. The candle had nearly burnt itself out when the 
coach pulled to a stop. Miracle looked away from the window, turning her face 
to the door as it opened on a grey world. Cold air invaded the stuffiness of the 
coach and stabbed her lungs. She ignored the pain and breathed deeply. In a 
moment a second black-cloaked man climbed into the coach. Once again the 
door shut; once again all was darkness. 

The candle wax shrank away from the flame until the last of the wick flickered 
and died, and the coach became as dark and as silent as a tomb. The men said 
nothing, but Miracle’s captor did not take his eyes away from her. 

The coach pulled once more to a stop. This time, the wheels jarred over rocky 
ground. The muffled sounds of horses were heard inside the coach. The 
coachman talking with the soldiers. There was some dispute. It was settled 
quickly, and one of the harnessed horses neighed. 

Someone yanked the coach door open. A cold wind bore the fading light of 
evening in with it. 

The black-cloaked men descended from the coach step, and a young soldier 
ordered Miracle out. She stood, head bent under the low coach door, and the 
soldier took her hand to help her down. She smiled at him gratefully. He blushed 
and turned away. She saw the light of shame in his eyes. 

They had stopped to make camp for the night on a graveled circle of flat 
ground beside the road. Beyond the small camp, the ground sloped down, 
dropping suddenly in a sheer cliff overlooking a small valley. The mountains 



around the valley thrust their peaks high. On the other side of the road was a 
wall of rock. Only the road, stretching out of sight around bends in either 
direction, offered any hope of escape. 

The coachman tended to his horses while the soldiers unfurled sleeping rolls 
and built a fire. The black-cloaked men stood apart, watching with their arms 
folded deep in their sleeves. A soldier, wearing a captain’s insignia, seized 
Miracle’s arm and threw her to the ground. The cold rocks skinned her palms, 
but she made no sound. 

“Sleep there,” said the captain. Miracle sank down and wrapped herself in her 
patched cloak. She closed her eyes. The voice of the Nameless One, the man 
with the cruel smile, was easily recognizable. “Be easy with her, Captain. There 
is no call to batter the girl before she reaches our master.” 

“The Overlord of the Northern Lands cares nothing for the health of the 
strange ones,” the Captain returned. 

“1 do not speak of the Overlord,” answered the Nameless One, icy with 
disdain. “You would do well to respect your true masters.” 

Late in the night, when the moonlight broke through the clouds in frosted rays, 
Miracle rose soundlessly from her place by the fire. High Police lay all around 
her. She held her skirts and stepped over one of them without a rustle. The coach 
horses stood by the wall of rock across the road, neck to neck. One, a chestnut 
gelding, turned its massive head at Miracle’s approach. She murmured 
soothingly to it and stroked its neck. It whinnied softly and pushed her shoulder 
with its nose. She froze as someone in the camp stirred, but all fell quiet once 
again. 

She took hold of the horse’s bridle and led it away from its fellow, whispering 
to it as they went, and with a practised spring she seated herself on the animal’s 
back. The gelding moved uneasily beneath her. Once again she stroked his neck, 
and touching his sides with her heels, she spurred him back the way they had 
come. 

After a time the wall of rock gave way, and they left the road. The horse 



stepped carefully down the boulder-strewn hillside into a small glen, where a 
frozen stream lay across their path. The gelding was skittish before the ice, and 
Miracle dismounted. She would leave the animal—she could traverse the steep 
places of the mountains with more ease on her own feet than on those of a horse, 
and she would not be so easy to follow. She removed the bridle from her 
companion’s head. His breath was hot on her hands. 

The ice held steady under her feet as she crossed it. The snow crunched, and 
the bare trees cast strange shadows in the glen. With the stream behind her, she 
turned her eyes back to the place she had left. The gelding had not moved. She 
would have turned to go, but a movement caught her eye. A black-cloaked figure 
stepped out from the shadows behind the horse. 

“Come back with me,” he said. Miracle felt relief at the voice. It was not her 
captor who spoke. Neither threat nor cruelty lay beneath his words. It was the 
young man who had boarded the coach on the journey. Miracle felt the presence 
of the stream between them and the nearness of freedom beyond it. She held her 
head high. 

“Why should I?” she asked. 

“Because if you do, I will not tell my companion that you tried to run away,” 
he said. 

“I am still running away,” she said. “You have not captured me.” 

“I am only a few steps away from doing so. And if by some power you elude 
me, my companion will find you. I do not want that to happen.” 

Miracle stood still on the mountainside, the moonlight flashing silver in her 
hair. Her enemy did not move. She looked away from him, turned, and began to 
climb up the slope. Once again his voice arrested her. 

“Please,” he said. “Please come back with me.” He stretched out a hand to her. 
Even in the moonlight she could see the ugly black mark that sprawled across his 
palm: the bulbous body and skeletal legs of a spider. 

Dawn was beginning to streak the sky when they returned to the camp. The 
black-cloaked young man rode the gelding; Miracle walked alongside it. The 



soldiers and the coachman still slept, tightly rolled in their blankets, but the fire 
was already blazing. Beside it stood the Nameless One. His arms were folded. 
Miracle felt his eyes on her as she entered the camp and sat by the fire. 

Her friend said nothing as he left the gelding and joined them. He sat between 
Miracle and the Nameless One’s cruel eyes. 

“Wake the camp,” the Nameless One ordered. 

Miracle watched as the young man who had brought her back held his tattooed 
hand over the fire. In a moment he turned his hand up. Blue flame arose from his 
marked palm. He closed his fist around it. Tongues of fire licked out between his 
fingers. 

With a smile, he opened his fist. Sparks of flame shot from his hand, lighting 
on the faces and hands of the soldiers. They awoke with shouts of pain and 
anger. Miracle saw burns forming on their skin. The captain jumped to his feet 
and strode to the fire, his face red. 

“It is late,” said the Nameless One. “Next time do not allow your men to be so 
lazy. Nor yourself.” 

The captain bit back a retort. His eyes opened wide at the sight of the black- 
cloaked young man still playing with the fire in his hand. 

The Nameless One crossed to Miracle’s side and sat down so close that she 
could feel his breath. “You see,” he whispered, “we are also Gifted. You are one 
of us.” He touched the back of her neck. The tips of his fingernails felt like 
claws. She pulled away from him, and his face darkened. 

“Be careful,” he said. “You do not want to make an enemy of me.” 

Miracle forced herself to look at him. “Better an enemy than a friend,” she 
said. 

For a moment his face twisted, but the lines of anger resolved themselves into 
a smile. She cast her eyes down as he leaned over her. His mouth was at her ear. 

“We shall see,” he said. 

The young man near the fire pulled each of his fingers into the palm of his 
hand, and the flames he had conjured went out. The spider was blacker and 



deeper in his hand than before; the touch of the blue fire had brought it to life. 
He stood abruptly, coming near and laying his hand on Miracle’s shoulder. 

“Will you look over the soldiers before we leave?” he asked the Nameless 
One. 

Miracle did not look at the man beside her, but she felt displeasure from him. 
He stood up and moved away from the fire, casting a glance back that made her 
shudder. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

Her rescuer did not answer. Impulsively, she looked up at him. “Do you have a 
name?” she asked. 

“I did once.” 

She tilted her head. “Once?” 

The young man nearly smiled again, but this expression was bitter—caustic. 
“Every day the Order takes a little more of it from me,” he said. “I am less and 
less who I was.” 

“Who were you?” she asked. 

“My name was Christopher Ens,” he answered. 

Miracle looked over her shoulder at her captor. He was upbraiding the captain 
in a low voice. “And he?” 

Christopher’s mouth hardened. “He has no name,” he said. 

“You have a master in Ordna?” 

“Adhemar Skraetock.” 

“Are you supposed to tell me this?” Miracle asked. 

“No,” Christopher said. “You are to know nothing more than the master 
himself tells you.” 

“Then why do you answer my questions?” 

“Because it does not matter. If you join us, you will learn our secrets. If you do 
not, you will never tell anyone else.” 

Miracle shivered and looked down at the dirty snow beneath her feet. “Would 


your master kill me?” 



Christopher smiled grimly. “One way or another.” 

The coach was ready. The High Police mounted their horses. Miracle entered 
the tomb-like coach with the men of the Order. Christopher sat beside her; the 
Nameless One across from her once again. The candle had been replaced, and 
Christopher lit the new one. Miracle did not see where the fire came from. 

They did not talk as they rode. As before, Miracle kept her eyes on the black 
window. She reached up and laid her fingertips on the painted pane, and there 
they stayed for hours. She knew that the Nameless One’s eyes were on her, but 
she would not look at him. If Christopher was watching her, she could not tell. 
The coach slowed its pace until every rock in the road felt like a mountain 
beneath its wheels. Christopher swept his eyes through the dark interior of the 
coach. 

“Something is wrong,” he said. 

The door opened, and the captain peered in. “Bandits in the cliffs, sir,” he said. 
“They have been watching us for miles.” 

“Kill them,” said the Nameless One. 

“They outnumber us,” the captain answered. 

“You are the High Police,” said the Nameless One. “Soldiers of the Emperor 
himself. Kill them.” 

“Yes, sir.” The captain spurred his horse ahead. The Nameless One fixed his 
eyes on Miracle. 

“Get out,” he said. 

“There will be danger,” Christopher protested. 

“Yes.” The Nameless One smiled. “Get out.” 

Miracle obeyed. They stood in the center of a narrow pass. The High Police 
had arranged themselves all around the coach, swords drawn. The snow 
crunched as Christopher and the Nameless One landed on the ground on either 
side of her. 

The cliffs erupted with yells, and arrows pelted down. Miracle breathed in 
sharply as a soldier in front of her fell from his horse, the tip of an arrow 



showing through the skin at the back of his neck. The bandits leaped onto the 
horses of the police and drove axes into the soldiers’ skulls. The police fought 
back with expert skill, fighting until the snow ran red. 

Miracle covered her face with her hands and turned her back to the carnage. 
The Nameless One grabbed her arm and spun her around. He tore her hands 
from her eyes, his own flashing with vicious joy. 

“Look on me!” he cried. “See how it ends! 

He raised his tattooed hand to the sky and shrieked with hatred and exultation. 
The air took on visible substance and twisted. It seemed as though the cliffs 
shattered. Tortured cries filled the air. 

When the Nameless One lowered his hand, the air became invisible again. The 
cliffs could be seen to stand as before. The pass was silent. Soldiers, horses, and 
bandits alike lay dead in the snow, their faces twisted with horror, blood running 
from their mouths and ears and eyes. 

Miracle looked wildly at the Nameless One. His eyes burned blue like the 
flame Christopher had played with at the camp. The fire burned into her. She 
tore her gaze from him, and it fell on the black-cloaked figure that lay at her feet. 
Christopher. 

She dropped to her knees in anguish beside him. The laughter of the Nameless 
One filled her ears. 

“You are very alone now,” he said. 

She closed her eyes and tried to stop her ears against him. Beneath her hand, 
Christopher’s chest rose and fell. Blood gurgled in his throat. 

“Why don’t you heal him?” said the Nameless One. “You have seen my 
power. Now let us see yours.” 

Miracle did not look up. She touched Christopher’s face. His blood was warm 
and sticky and black on her fingers. 

“1 give you back your name, Christopher Ens,” she whispered, so low that 
even she could barely hear the words. “If you live, if you rise from this place, 
know that your life is reclaimed.” 



She closed her eyes tightly and moved her lips without sound. As she breathed 
in, the power within her rose to meet the air. It flowed gently through her, 
through her fingertips, into the body before her. Christopher opened his eyes and 
stared up at her. 

A black-booted foot nudged the side of Christopher’s head. “Get up,” said the 
Nameless One. “We are still half a day from Ordna.” 

Miracle rose. The staring faces of the dead seemed to cry out to her. Tears 
filled her eyes, and she took a step toward a young bandit near her. An iron grip 
on her arm stopped her. 

“You cannot raise the dead,” said the Nameless One. “Come. The master 
awaits.” 

The coach horses had been spared, but they left the coach behind. Christopher 
loosed the horses from the harness and mounted one. The Nameless One forced 
Miracle to mount another, and he swung himself up behind her. 

He leaned forward and whispered, “Well done.” 

Nothing stirred in the pass behind them. 



Chapter 4 

A Heartbreaking Pang for Freedom 


Nicolas followed the brook over the border into Italya late in the day. The 
flatlands stretched away behind the travelers. Before them, the road rose and fell 
over gentle hills. 

The wind whispered in Nicolas’s ears. He heard voices in it, but could not 
make out words. Sighing voices—dying voices. Voices from his dream. His 
heart ached at the sound of them all around, and he wondered who they were. 
What they were. 

Marja watched Nicolas as they walked. She saw the heaviness in his 
expression and wondered about the source of it. She wondered, not for the first 
time, why they were in Italya. She sang to herself often as they walked, a 
wordless tune she seemed to know from childhood but could not fully remember. 

They slept that night in an orchard. The wind—a southern wind, without the 
bitter ferocity of the mountain gales—moaned in the bare branches above. 

The full moon was high in the heavens when Nicolas cried out. Marja was at 
his side instantly. She stroked his head with gentle hands. 

“Hush,” she said. “Hush. All is right.” 

“They are dying,” Nicolas said. He reached up and held Marja’s hand until she 
thought he would crush it. 

“They are dying,” he said again, and lapsed into silence. His grip on her hand 
lessened, but she did not let go. 

A light flickered. She looked up. Peter was sitting under a tree, watching, a 
match in one hand and his pipe clenched between his teeth. His other hand 
shielded the flame from the wind. 

Marja glanced up to the skies. “It is a full moon,” she said. “A night for 
dreams.” 

She relaxed her hold of Nicolas’s hand until it slipped away from her and 



came to rest over his heart. 

In the morning, the sounds of horses and feet filled the orchard. They could be 
heard from a long way off. When they had kicked dirt over their fire, Nicolas 
and Peter lay flat on the ground and crept through the dead underbrush to the 
edge of the road. Marja was already up a tree above them, hidden by a dense 
tangle of branches. 

Captives came into sight, driven along the road. They were young and fainting 
from exhaustion and hunger: a ragged cluster of Gypsies. Only three High 
Police, with one horse between them, accompanied the band. No more were 
needed. 

A foot booted in deerskin landed next to Nicolas’s face. He watched as Marja 
walked out from the trees, stumbled, and joined the troop. A soldier saw her 
walking apart from the others. “You!” he barked. “Back in line!” Head bowed so 
that she would not catch his eye, Marja obeyed. 

Nicolas and Peter looked at each other. With silent understanding they crept 
out from their hiding place and joined the stragglers near the back of the line. 
The soldiers did not see; the captive Gypsies said nothing to give them away. 
Nicolas took the arm of a limping young boy of fifteen years, face marked by a 
black cut, and threw it over his shoulder. 

Through parched lips the boy said, “Thank you.” 

The High Police drove the band down the road for miles, past acres of 
orchards. The soldiers took turns riding the lone horse and drinking from a heavy 
wineskin tied to the saddle. Those who were not riding walked around the group, 
making sure that no one escaped. The sound of the brook running next to the 
road began to echo in Nicolas’s mind like a cruel taunt. There was water enough 
to keep the captives alive, but no mercy to give them access to it. 

When they were deep in orchard country—land cultivated but still eerily 
empty of people—the three soldiers met at the head of the procession and 
whispered amongst themselves. Nicolas narrowed his eyes and concentrated on 
them, his ears prickling. 



“Captain thinks we’re nursemaids..he heard. 

“... could be in Athrom already.. 

“Kill them all. No one will know.” 

“... wait. The time will come.” 

Peter was farther up the line, helping a woman who had soaked her feet falling 
through a thin layer of ice. Marja was farther still, near the horse which one of 
the police had remounted. Suddenly, Marja stumbled and fell. She cried out and 
clutched her ankle, rocking as though she was in pain. Nicolas slipped away 
from the boy he had been supporting and moved closer to the soldier nearest 
him. 

The line had stopped where Marja fell. The soldier on horseback pointed the 
tip of his sword at her. 

“Get that one up,” he called to one of the other men. 

The soldier pushed through the line to the place where Marja crouched, her 
hands still holding her ankle. “Up with you,” he said. 

She turned her dirt-smudged face up and met his eyes calmly. “1 can’t walk,” 
she answered. 

“For stars’ sake kill her!” cried the soldier near Nicolas. “We can’t have 
cripples slowing us down.” 

The soldier near Marja reached for his sword, but she was faster. In one fluid 
motion she pulled the dagger from her boot and sprang to her feet, slashing the 
soldier across the face. He cried out and reeled back. She snatched his sword 
from its sheath and drove it into him. He fell to his knees without a sound. She 
pushed him back with a foot to his chest, and the sword came free. 

In the same instant, Nicolas gave a loud whistle and sprang onto the back of 
the soldier near him. He wrapped one arm around the man’s throat and the other 
over his eyes, kicking the soldier’s hand away from his sword. They fell to the 
ground, and Peter appeared, holding a large rock. He drove it into the back of the 
man’s head. The soldier did not move again. 

The last soldier had begun to slaughter the Gypsies around him the instant he 



saw Marja draw her dagger. He had cut down four of the emaciated captives 
when Bear, responding to Nicolas’s signal, charged out of the orchard bawling 
like a fiend. The horse reared in terror, and the soldier lost his sword in the 
struggle to keep his seat. Nicolas ran to join Bear, brandishing the sword of the 
man he and Peter had killed, but he was not needed. The horse’s hooves slipped 
in the mud, and the animal fell, crushing the rider beneath it. 

The battle was over almost before it had begun. The Gypsies stood in silence, 
staring at their rescuers. 

Marja wiped her forehead with the back of her hand, smearing blood across 
her face. She stumbled, and Peter caught her. 

“Some of us will never be enslaved,” she said. 

* * * 

“They rode into our camp in the dead of night. We never suspected danger 
until they were upon us.” 

The Gypsy speaker was a young man, not more than seventeen years old. He 
was called Darne, he said, and he had belonged to a large band. When he began 
his narrative he had spoken distantly. Now he spoke with a lump in his throat 
that threatened to choke out his words. 

“They killed the littlest children,” he said. “They killed them so we wouldn’t 
have any reason to fight anymore. They burned the caravans and cut the horses 
loose, and drove them through the camp with fire so that our own horses rode 
down our old men and our little ones. They killed a hundred at least. We who 
were left were separated into groups. 1 don’t know what happened to the others. 1 
only know what happened to us. They marched us through the mountains and 
left the dead ones on the road.” 

“Where will you go now?” Nicolas asked. 

“To dig our graves,” said the young man. 

“No,” Peter said. “You are alive. Don’t give up so easily.” 



Darne looked up with anguish in his eyes. “Do you think it has been easy?” 

“Dying is easy,” Marja said. “But only a coward chooses to do it when the 
only enemy before him is himself.” 

“Where can we go? We are dead already. Our bands, our caravans, are gone.” 

“Go back to the mountains,” Marja said. “Go to Sloczka. There is safety in 
Pravik.” 

“You will not allow us to die, but you would send us to be buried alive?” 

“If you cannot face the underground, then stay above and fight. Only stay 
alive. Stay free.” 

The young man hung his head and stared into the blazing fire at his feet. The 
tree branches above him cast tangled shadows over his dark hair. 

“Pravik is far,” he said. “And the way is difficult. We have no horses and no 
food. We cannot go.” 

“If we bring you horses?” Nicolas said. “If we give you food, and weapons— 
then will you make the journey?” 

Darne looked up and searched Nicolas’s face. At last he nodded. “If you will 
give us the tools, I will lead the people to Pravik while I still live.” 

The fire glinted on Marja’s face as she broke into a fierce smile. Peter put a 
hand on the young man’s shoulder. “Now you speak like a free man,” he said. 

Nicolas opened a feed bag that he had found on the horse’s saddle. The horse 
had broken its leg in the fall and Peter had killed it, not without a wrench of pain 
in his own heart. A puff of oat dust filled the air along with the smell of dried 
oats and hay. Nicolas held the bag up to Bear’s nose. 

“Your bear eats oats?” Darne asked. 

“Bear eats everything,” Nicolas said. “But he is not mine anymore than I am 
his.” 

“The question is,” Marja asked, “where are we going to find horses enough for 
you? How many are there?” 

“Fifteen,” answered the young man. His voice dropped. “There were thirty 


when we started.” 



“Ten horses should do it,” Peter said. “Some can ride double.” 

“There must be a farmhouse around here somewhere,” Marja said. “At the 
very least we can ask for directions.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked the young man. 

Marja indicated their surroundings. “Someone owns these orchards.” 

“The Emperor himself owns them,” said the young Gypsy. “No one else has 
owned land around here for decades.” 

“All the better,” Nicolas said. “1 might feel guilty about stealing from common 
farmers.” 

“Common soldiers or the Emperor Morel himself, you won’t find a kind 
welcome here,” Darne said. “This is Italya. We are only a few days’ ride from 
the great Athrom.” 

“The last place on earth 1 have ever wanted to see,” Nicolas said. 

“I would like to see it,” Marja said. “I would like to spit on the ground of it.” 

“How many of you are fit to work?” Nicolas asked Darne. 

“There are five of us who can still walk without stumbling.” 

“Tomorrow we will scout for horses,” Nicolas said. “Three of you come with 
us. The other two stay here, to watch over the weak and forage for food. This is 
as safe a hiding place as you could ask for, and there is water.” 

Nicolas turned his head at the sound of the running brook. The water was 
flowing relentlessly downstream. It would go on, whether or not he followed. It 
took time away with it—his chance to follow receding ever farther south. He felt 
like a traitor to the water’s call. 

But the water had not spoken to him in days, and the Gypsies had. 

“I will come back,” he whispered. 

“What was that?” Marja asked. 

“Nothing,” he answered. “Talking to myself.” 

Nicolas sat by the brook late that night, bending a twig in his hands. He threw 
it and watched as the water caught it, spun it around rocks and over sunken 
roots, bore it downstream. 



“You can’t go now, Nicolas,” said a voice behind him. 

He did not turn to look at her. “1 don’t mean to,” he said. 

“Yes, you do,” Marja said. She sat down. “If you could you would leave this 
minute.” 

“If I could,” he said. “But I can’t.” 

“You won’t go until these people are on the road to Pravik?” 

“I won’t go until they have what they need.” He took another twig from the 
ground and twisted it. Snapped it. 

“Whatever is down there,” Marja said, “at the end of the river—it can wait for 
you.” 

“Maybe it can’t,” Nicolas said. “Maybe I’m too late already.” 

“What is at the end of the river?” Marja asked. “Where is it leading you?” 

Nicolas opened his mouth to answer, but he had no words to speak. He looked 
to the water for answers, but all he could see was his own reflection. 

* * * 

They left the little camp in the orchard when the first rays of the sun cut down 
through the chilled air. Nicolas and the fifteen-year-old Gypsy he had helped in 
the road headed south; Marja and Darne went west. Peter the Pipesmoker took 
an older, half-deaf Gypsy man east. 

They returned after dark to an orchard where nothing stirred. Not even a sigh 
of air breathed life into the rows of trees with their tangled branches. There was 
no smoke, no fire, no sign of life. The Gypsies had vanished. 

Darne’s face paled as he ran down the row of trees where he had left his 
people, his eyes searching. For a moment longer silence reigned, and then they 
appeared, moving like spectres out of the shadows. They spoke in low, smiling 
voices to Darne, whose relief was clear. They re-lit their fires and settled 
themselves on the ground, leaning on each other. 

“Your lookouts do their job well,” Nicolas told a woman, one of the two 



Gypsies who had been left in charge of the camp. 

She smiled. “Disappearing is an old skill.” 

The three scouting parties met again around the main fire, together with a few 
of the Gypsies who had stayed in the orchard. Nicolas and his teenage 
companion had found nothing but an empty barn, its floor strewn with dead 
autumn leaves and moldy straw, old wagon wheels rusting in its yard. Marja had 
found even less: nothing but farmland for miles. 

Peter listened to their recitals with a twinkle in his eye. When at last attention 
turned to him, he puffed slowly on his pipe, took it out, and said, “We found a 
ranch. They’re raising horses for the High Police. There’s a hundred of them at 
least, not more than six miles from here. They’ve provisions enough to send 
every captive Gypsy on the road to safety in Pravik.” 

“And likely guards enough to send them all back again,” Marja said. 

“You are not afraid?” Nicolas asked her, a smile playing on his lips. 

“No,” she said, and smiled back. 


* * * 


“I tell you something’s wrong.” 

Inside the guardhouse, the soldier paced the length of the table, ignoring the 
half-finished game of chess. 

“Nothing’s wrong,” his fellow answered. He took a long drag on a pipe and 
moved a pawn forward. “Can’t the horses get antsy without something being 
wrong? Most likely there’s a storm coming.” 

In the corral, another horse whinnied. The wind blew a gate loose from its 
latch, banging it against the fencing. The first soldier took a drink from a bottle 
on the table and licked his top lip. 

“You hear the wind,” said his partner. “It’s a storm.” 

An eerie sound floated through the crack underneath the door of the 
guardhouse. 



“What was that?” 

“The wind.” 

“It wasn’t.” He set the bottle back on the table with a bang. “Don’t ignore me. 
Something’s wrong out there.” 

“All right,” said his partner. He stood and took a spear down from its resting 
place along the wall. “We’ll go look. Happy now?” 

It had been a warm day, and what little snow lay on the ground had mostly 
melted off. Mud squelched beneath their feet as the guards made their way to the 
corral. The loose gate swung and hit the boards of the fence as another gust of 
wind blew through the ranch. The light from the guardhouse made the gate shine 
ghostly white in the darkness. 

The senior guard made his way to the gate and latched it tightly. Before he had 
taken his hands from the iron latch, an eerie wail filled the air. 

The men looked at each other. A sound in the corral drew their attention. One 
of the horses was rearing and moving in circles, its ears flat back on its head. 
The other horses showed similar signs of apprehension. 

“I told you something was wrong.” 

“There!” The soldier pointed into the darkness beyond the fencing. 
“Something’s moving there.” 

Where he pointed, an almost indistinguishable black shadow was loping back 
and forth along the fence. 

“It’s some kind of animal,” said the guard, and licked his top lip again. “That’s 
what’s worrying the horses.” 

A wail drifted through the night for the third time. “It’s a bloody ghost,” said 
the senior officer. 

Behind them, the lights of the guardhouse suddenly flickered and died. The 
corral was plunged into darkness. 

“Get back,” yelled the senior officer. “Call the alarm.” 

They ran for the door of the guardhouse. It was open, as the gate of the corral 
had been, swinging and creaking in the wind. The light of a single candle 



ribboned across the floor and out the crack of the door. 

The senior officer threw open the door, and his face paled. A ghostly form 
stood in the guardhouse, candle in hand: an emaciated boy of about fifteen, 
dressed in rags, a black cut running from his temple to his jaw. The boy looked 
up at their approach with hollow eyes. He met their stares and did not move. 

It did indeed seem to the men that they beheld a ghost, come to bring 
retribution on those who had caused so much pain to his people. The younger of 
the soldiers let out a wordless cry and staggered back, but his senior lifted his 
spear and drew it back to discover whether or not the ghost could bleed. 

A strong hand grasped his wrist before he could cast the spear. He cried out in 
terror. The spear was wrenched from his hand, the shaft driven against the back 
of his head. He fell to the ground. His partner doubled over as the shaft rammed 
into his stomach. He caught sight of a slim, fast-moving figure before the wood 
caught his temple and he crumpled to the floor. 

The Gypsy boy took a silver horn from its place on the wall, where it waited to 
sound the alarm. Together he and Nicolas slipped from the guardhouse into the 
night. The boy ran for the back of the corral while Nicolas unlatched the gate for 
the second time. 

In the dim moonlight, Nicolas could see the shadow figures of Marja, Peter, 
and three other Gypsies as they climbed over the fencing and mounted the horses 
nearest them, calming the creatures with soothing hands and the commanding air 
of those who know how to ride, bareback and bridle-less, but still in control. 

Minutes later, pandemonium erupted at the back of the corral. The silver horn 
sounded as Bear crashed through a weak place in the fence and rushed on the 
horses. They panicked. Their hooves thundered through the mud as the exultant 
cries of the Gypsies filled the air. The invaders herded the animals toward the 
open gate. Nicolas launched himself from the top of the fence onto the back of a 
grey stallion. He clutched its mane, tightened his knees, and held on. 

High Police, most half-dressed, ran out of the guardhouses and bunking rooms 
with spears in their hands. They stood in shock as the stampede poured over the 



ground toward them. With yells of fright and confusion, they threw themselves 
out of the way. None saw the women who slipped into the abandoned houses and 
reemerged clutching sacks of food and clothing. 

Riders were dispatched two nights later with messages to the officials in 
Athrom, explaining that one of the province’s finest breeding grounds had been 
invaded by ghostly riders who drove nearly fifty horses from the corral. Most 
were recovered the next morning, wandering through farmland and orchards. 
Only about ten were still unaccounted for. The messages did not mention the 
missing provisions. The officials at the ranch did not wish to explain what sort of 
ghosts took bread along with horses. 


* * * 

They kept the horses in the old barn for a day while Darne consulted with 
Peter and Nicolas. In the evening, the Gypsies moved out in three groups, each 
taking a slightly different route through the orchards. Marja had drawn maps 
showing the way to Pravik—written in symbols that only a Gypsy could 
understand, and covered with markings to identify friendly wild places where 
winter berries grew in abundance, red and sweet even through the snow. 

Darne and the others thanked their rescuers before they rode out. When they 
were gone, the barn was left empty and profoundly silent. 

Peter took out his pipe and lit it. Marja folded her arms and looked around her 
at the hoof marks that scuffed the dirt of the barn floor and scattered the dead 
leaves. 

Nicolas closed his eyes and leaned against an empty stall. He sighed, and 
voices flooded into his head as he breathed in. They piled atop each other, 
layered, tumultuous. Voices of the dying, voices of the dead; ethereal voices that 
came from everywhere and nowhere; wind-voices, wolf-voices; and over it all 
the rushing, rushing, pouring, swirling of water. 

The voices overpowered him. With a groan, he sank down to the scuffed dirt 



and dead leaves. From far away, he heard Marja and Peter asking him what was 
wrong. He thought he felt hands touching him, but all his senses were engaged in 
the world of sound. 

Come to me, rushed the water. Come, Nicolas Fisher. Follow the river. No 
more delay. 


* * * 

Adhemar Skraetock had long ago ceased to be a man. Those who thought of 
him never pictured a face or a figure in their minds—only black robes, long, 
skeletal fingers, the tip of a white beard, and burning eyes that peered from 
beneath a cowl. If he had an age, no one knew it. 

Not even those who were close to him—which meant only that they were 
often used by him—had seen the scars beneath the black robes, hundreds of 
them, small blood sacrifices made to appease the Blackness and increase his own 
power. Blood, to a burning shell like Skraetock, was a small price to pay. He had 
spilled torrents of it in his lifetime, and not only his own. 

Where Adhemar Skraetock lived no one knew. His students, the followers of 
the Order of the Spider, met with him in the courts of the Empire. In Athrom, in 
Pravik, in Londren of the Bryllan Isles. In Ordna. 

The black towers of Ordna rose blacker than ever behind Skraetock as he 
stood in the entrance of the courtyard, watching as chains ground and clanked to 
life, lifting the iron gate for the riders outside. He watched them enter. The 
young men of his Order were riding coach horses. They had the girl. 

He did not have to wonder what had happened to the detachment of soldiers 
the Northern Overlord had sent along with them. He could see the answer on the 
face of the Nameless One; the exultant flush of fire in his veins. On the face of 
Christopher Ens, Skraetock saw death. 

They did not see him. He turned and disappeared inside the black halls of the 
fortress as the Overlord’s men rushed into the courtyard to greet the newcomers. 



Soon the Overlord himself—Narald Black-Brow, the Emperor’s chosen ruler of 
the Northern Lands—would come to see what the Order had brought to his 
fortress. 

No doubt he would be pleased. 


* * * 

Perhaps it was the smell of blood that so agitated the little black mountain 
pony. They could all smell it. The wolf whined and loped ahead—with its leg it 
could not run—and the men continued on at their former pace, dread mounting 
with every step. The pony rolled its eyes and tugged at its rope until Kris spoke 
to it sharply. 

They entered the pass. Michael turned away at the sight, afraid he would be 
sick. Even Stocky was speechless. The snow was stained red and black around 
the bodies. The stench was nearly overpowering. 

At first Michael thought that the men had killed each other in combat. They 
were still clutching their weapons, and many of them were wounded. But as they 
picked their way through the pass, each of the three men thought what not one of 
them would say: that this mass murder, for murder it must have been, was 
accomplished at one stroke by one unimaginably cruel power. 

Michael’s heart beat in his throat as he scanned the bodies. He knew the faces 
of the High Police, twisted with pain and horror though they were. He had seen 
them in the village. He unsheathed his sword and clenched it tightly as he passed 
by, but Miracle was not among the dead. He became convinced that he would 
not find her, and he relaxed his grip. 

They left the pass, but still the pony’s eyes flashed and rolled. The wolf raised 
its head and howled, long and wild. From the cliffs, the voices of other wolves 
joined in. 

A storm came up with little warning, and the men took shelter beneath a dark 
overhang. The wolf settled itself at Michael’s feet. Kris tied the pony to a jutting 



bit of rock and started a fire. After a time, the pony grew calmer. 

Michael fell asleep with the heat of the fire on his face and hands. He awoke 
when the pony leaped, neighed, and shook her mane, nearly breaking free of the 
rope. Kris jumped up to calm her. The snowstorm raged beyond the overhang, 
concealing all around them. 

“Fve never seen the little girl so troubled,” Kris murmured. 

“The storm has spooked her,” Michael said. 

“No,” Kris said. “She’s not afraid. She wants to get loose.” 

The wolf lifted its head suddenly, its ears perked forward. Michael and Kris 
watched as it leaped to its feet and whined. The pony stamped. 

“Something’s out there,” Kris said. Stocky had awakened, and he moved 
closer to Michael. 

A wolf’s howl broke out in the white of the storm and echoed off the sides of 
the pass, but in its notes was not the howl of a wolf only, but the bellow of an 
elk, the roar of a lion, the scream of a hawk. Michael stood and unsheathed his 
sword. Kris gripped his axe handle tightly, while Stocky took a sword in each 
hand and stood, knees bent, eyes watching, ready. 

In the swirling snow a shape slowly took fonn. A wolf it was, white as the 
moon except for a crimson stripe that began at its shoulders and ran down its 
back to the tip of its tail. It was easily as big as the pony, and far more muscular. 
Its mouth was black, and its eyes seemed to burn with a deep fire. One eye was 
tawny like a hawk or an owl, the other bluer than the eyes of Kris of the 
Mountains. 

As it moved toward them, Michael felt something inside him leap. He 
understood, suddenly, why the pony had yearned to be free. Inside of him was 
the same swell of wildness, of raw strength, grace, and a heartbreaking pang for 
freedom. The very Spirit of the Wild now stood before them, dimming their fire 
with the power of its presence. The sword dropped from Michael’s hand. He 
heard the weapons of his companions likewise fall to the earth. 

The lame grey wolf knelt, its bandaged leg nearly buried in the snow as it 



touched its black nose to the ground and whined. The pony was silent and still. 

The great white wolf touched its nose to the head of the grey, and then it 
looked into the eyes of Michael, of Kris, and of Stocky in turn. Without a sound 
it turned and headed back into the storm. 

“Follow it,” Kris said. The others made no argument. Stocky threw snow over 
the fire as Kris untied the pony. 

They could see nothing of their surroundings in the snow, yet they could 
always just see the white wolf, like a dream, moving through the blizzard ahead 
of them. They followed it for what seemed like hours, moving now up, over 
steep ground; now down, into valleys. 

Once Michael looked down at the depths of snow in which his feet were 
sinking, and when he looked up he saw not a wolf leading them, but a man—a 
great giant of a man, with long hair and clothing made of skins; and he thought 
he heard laughter echoing in the air. But in the next instant the laughter was 
gone. The joy of it had become the sorrow of a wolf’s lonely howl, and he was 
once more looking at the crimson-streaked tail and powerful legs and back of the 
creature that had come to them by the fire. 

The snowstorm cleared up as quickly as it had come. When the swirling 
curtain of snow was taken away, Michael found himself standing at the edge of a 
cliff, looking down on the towers of Ordna. 



Chapter 5 
Dreams 


Narald Black-Brow had spent much of his childhood in Athrom, playing 
around the throne of the Emperor Lucien Morel. In Athrom, Black-Brow, the 
Northern Overlord, was a courtier: a man who knew when to speak and when to 
be silent, what vices to display with pomp and what sins to keep hidden. 

In Ordna, the Overlord of the Northern Lands did not care so much for 
appearances. He ruled as his ancient forefathers had done, who in the Tribal Age 
were the marauding scourge of the Seventh World. 

They sat together at a long table well-laid with haunches of meat and deep 
cups of dark red drink: Black-Brow, Adhemar Skraetock, and the two young 
men of the Order of the Spider. It was a strange, silent dinner. Black-Brow kept 
himself buried in venison while Skraetock only drank. Christopher pretended to 
eat, but did a bad job of it. The Nameless One watched the Overlord moodily. 

He had not always been nameless, this prodigy of the Order of the Spider. He 
had traded his name away to some creature beyond the Veil years ago, but before 
then his name had also been Black-Brow. He watched his father eat with thinly 
veiled disgust. Now and again Narald Black-Brow cast a look at his son that 
might have shriveled a weaker man. The father hated the son almost as much as 
the son hated the father. 

“Now then, Skraetock,” said Black-Brow when he had consumed every piece 
of meat from the haunch in his hands. “What of this girl for whose capture a 
dozen of my best men died? You invade my home with your black-robed 
minions and your mutterings and candlesticks, and send my men roaming all 
over the country looking for her, and am I not to see her now that she is safely 
here?” 

“She would hardly be safe here under your eyes, Father,” said the Nameless 
One. 



“And she is under yours?” Black-Brow retorted. 

“Enough,” said Skraetock. “She is in my keeping until 1 see fit to release her. 
Besides, Narald my friend, surely you had a look at her when your son brought 
her here?” 

Black-Brow’s face shone behind the massive bone he still held in his hands. 
“And one look is supposed to be enough?” 

The Nameless One stood abruptly. “Quite enough for you,” he said. “Master 
Skraetock, will she join us? What do you think?” 

“1 have spoken to her,” Skraetock said, and his fingers twitched. There was 
blood beneath his fingernails. “She does not sympathize with us, but she can 
hardly resist us.” His lips twisted in a smile. “The fire in her is powerful. She has 
done us some good already.” 

Christopher started. “What have you done to her?” he blurted. 

The Nameless One, still standing, cast a look of scorn on Christopher. The 
hood was thrown back from his head, revealing a strong, handsome face. He 
turned back to Skraetock. 

“Master, 1 have served you well, have I not?” 

“Without question,” Skraetock answered. 

“Yet 1 have asked little of you over the years.” 

“That is true,” Skraetock answered. “You have always been pleased to take 
what you wanted for yourself.” He smiled again. He knew what self-inflicted 
scars lay under the black folds of the Nameless One’s robes—what wraiths likely 
tormented him in the night. 

The Nameless One ignored the jab. “Tonight 1 ask something of you. Give me 
the girl.” 

Black-Brow jumped to his feet. “By rights she belongs to me,” he said. “My 
men arrested her.” 

“But they did not bring her back,” said the Nameless One. A cold smile 
stretched his mouth and tainted his eyes. 

“She is in my home,” Black-Brow said. 



“It was my home once,” said his son. “It may be again.” 

Skraetock pushed his chair back from the table, its legs scraping across the 
floor, and rose to his feet. He held a hand in the air. The spider across his palm 
pulsed in the candlelight. 

“Enough,” he said. “I have no time to waste with selfish quarrels.” 

As Skraetock spoke, Narald Black-Brow slumped forward in his chair. His 
eyes closed; his head bent down and rested on the table. But for the slow sound 
of his breathing, he might have been dead. 

“Then she is mine,” the Nameless One said. 

“She is not,” Skraetock said, “and she will never be. Do you think I would 
give so much power into your hands? The Gifted will belong to the Order. And I, 
not you, am the Order.” 

“You will not deform her,” the Nameless One said. 

“I will do as I see fit. And you will learn to be grateful for it.” Skraetock 
reached into his robes and drew out a small knife. Christopher closed his eyes at 
the sight. 

“We have finished with trying to convince them. These are days of glory, my 
children,” said Adhemar Skraetock. “When we will at last see what fire may be 
drawn from Gifted veins.” 

Somewhere close by, a wolf howled. 


* * * 

Nicolas came awake with a cry. “No!” he cried. “You’re tearing them apart!” 

Marja was at his side in an instant, dagger in hand. Her dark eyes scanned the 
clearing. Seeing nothing, she relaxed her hand and put the dagger away. “What is 
it?” she asked. 

Nicolas sank down on the ground and put his head on his knees. “I don’t 
know,” he said. 


“Nicolas, you can tell me,” Marja said. “What do you hear?” 



He met her eyes and shuddered. He looked away. 

“1 hear voices,” he said. “Every day now. I don’t know who they are—what 
they are. But they are dying.” 

He was quiet. Marja waited in silence. 

“Something is breaking through them,” he said. “Tearing them. Tearing 
through the—the Veil, Professor Huss called it. He said a Veil separated us from 
dark forces. But the Veil isn’t a thing. It’s alive.” 

He looked up, and defiance flashed in his eyes. “There now,” he said. “What 
do you think of that?” 

Marja knelt in the dirt beside Nicolas and leaned forward so that her head was 
almost touching his. “Listen to me, Nicolas Fisher,” she said. “You are not crazy. 
1 cannot hear the things you hear, but 1 believe you.” 

For a moment he stared at her. The voices were still echoing in his head. So 
real they threatened to overtake the world he was living in. And yet it mattered 
that Marja believed him, that someone else might care. 

“Thank you,” he said, faltering. 


* * * 

Michael slept fitfully on the cliff. He dreamed of storming the fortress—he, 
Kris, and Stocky—and seeing its towers fall before them. But even as he 
dreamed, the presence of Ordna weighed on him. Heavy and stone, real and 
impenetrable. 

He did not know what awoke him, but when he opened his eyes in the 
darkness of the night, eyes were staring down into his—one blue, one gold. The 
wolf was waiting for him. He rose to his feet and took up the sword that had lain 
beside him, sheathing it on his back. The wolf led him soundlessly down a steep 
path toward the fortress. 

It seemed that the path would lead right into the stone walls, but before they 
came up against the barrier, the path dipped. There was a hole in the ground next 



to the wall. Michael climbed in. The top of his head did not quite reach the level 
of the ground. 

The wolf jumped down beside him and began to dig with its massive paws. 
Michael watched it for a moment, and then the two-coloured eyes looked up at 
him reproachfully. He fell on his knees and joined the wolf, digging with his 
hands. 

The earth was softer than it should have been, and oddly warm. Even so, the 
dirt and rocks grated against Michael’s hands until his knuckles were cracked 
and bloody. And then, suddenly, his hands scraped up against iron. 

Michael cleared the loose earth away quickly and uncovered an iron ring. He 
looked up to see what the wolf was doing, but the wolf was not there. 

He was alone. 

He pulled on the ring, and a trapdoor took shape beneath the last bit of dirt. 
Michael pulled with all his strength, and the door came away. A dark space 
opened beneath it. 

Michael lowered himself into the hole, growing steadily uneasier as his feet 
did not touch ground. He gripped the edge of the hole and stretched his legs as 
far as he could, but there was nothing to stand on. Taking a deep breath, he set 
his feet against one side of the hole and his back against the other, and slowly 
descended into complete darkness. 

Down the tunnel he went, wondering if he was lowering himself into a well. 
With every inch he wondered if he might suddenly fall out into nothingness. He 
wondered, as he went, if he wasn’t dreaming this—surely, had he been awake, he 
would not have done anything so foolish. 

After he had gone down several feet, the walls of the tunnel disappeared and 
he fell. But the fall was short—only three feet or so. He landed on his back on 
the cool earth, and with hardly a grunt he stood. He could stand with his head 
and shoulders in the vertical tunnel he had just come through. He moved his feet 
and found that another tunnel, just big enough to crawl through, led away. 

Michael moved awkwardly to his hands and knees and began to push through 



the new tunnel. If possible, it was blacker than the one he had just descended. It 
was longer, too. Not until he had begun to despair of its ever ending did he touch 
paving stones and breathe the cool air of open space. 

Blood rushed to Michael’s head as he stood, and cramps seized his legs. He 
stretched and gratefully breathed the air. It was not so stale here as it had been in 
the tunnel. With his hands and feet, he began to explore the darkness. He was in 
a little room with nothing in it but a a pile of damp hay in one corner and an 
empty barrel in another. The ceiling was low. He ran his hands over it and found 
another trapdoor. 

The door opened when he pushed it. A draft of cold air hit him in the face. He 
drank it in as he clambered out, into a cell where moonlight trickled in from a 
high window. He caught his breath. 

Miracle was there. 

She had curled up against the wall farthest from the cell door. She was asleep. 
Her skin was deathly pale, her mouth and the circles under her eyes dark against 
her face. One of her wrists was tightly bound with a dirty, bloodstained rag. 

Michael crawled across the cold stones to her side. She awoke with a start. He 
put a finger to his lips. 

“Hush,” he whispered. “I am here to help you.” 

“How did you come here?” she asked. Each word sounded as though she had 
pulled it from some distant place. 

“I’m not sure,” he said. He smiled, wondering how he could smile in such a 
place. He did it for her sake. But she did not smile back. 

“I don’t think I can walk,” she said. She was shaking. Michael put his hand 
over hers. Her skin was damp and cold. 

“Then I’ll carry you,” Michael answered. Even as he said it, he knew it was 
impossible. There was not enough room below—she would have to crawl 
through the tunnel in her own strength. Unless he could find another way out. 

He stood and looked up at the window, high in the wall. It was barred and too 
small for anyone but the smallest child to fit through. Perhaps it could be 



enlarged from the outside. 

“Hide,” Miracle said. “Someone is coming.” 

Michael reached for his sword, but Miracle stretched out her bandaged hand to 
stop him. 

“No,” she said. “They will kill you.” 

“I will kill them first,” he said. He clenched his jaw as the sound of footsteps 
echoed on the stones outside the door. 

“You can’t!” she said, her voice nearly breaking with the effort. 

He looked down at her in surprise. Her face was earnest, her hands still 
shaking. 

“You cannot kill them,” she said. “You don’t know what you’re facing.” 

The footsteps were almost at the door. Michael sheathed his sword abruptly 
and threw himself down through the floor, drawing the trapdoor shut behind him. 

Straw had spilled from the top of it when Michael had come up, and that part 
of the floor was clean, clearly outlining the door. Miracle leaned heavily against 
the wall and hoped that no one would notice. 

A key turned in the lock. 

“In here, my lord,” said the guard. “But you must tell no one—no one must 
know that I—” The Nameless One interrupted. “Leave,” he said. 

“Yes, my lord.” The guard scurried away. There was silence in the corridor. 
Miracle closed her eyes as the door groaned on its heavy iron hinges, and he 
entered. 

The room seemed to pulse as he came through the door: a now-familiar pulse 
that burned in Miracle’s head and made her feel sick. She rubbed her arm with 
her uninjured hand and pushed herself harder against the wall. But she looked up 
at him, steadily, though she was shaking with weakness and with dread. The 
Nameless One’s skin was flushed. His eyes shone as he looked down at her. 

“Have you ever felt the fire in your veins?” he asked. “Felt it as we do? Do 
you know what power is in you?” 

She made no answer. 



“All you need do,” the Nameless One said, “is give yourself to the Blackness. 
Give them what they want—blood, worship, sacrifice. In return they will rouse 
the fire in you till you are greater than you can imagine.” 

The air quivered with a sound like hornets buzzing as the Nameless One 
crouched next to Miracle. 

“You felt their presence when the Master took power from you. Do you know 
what they are?” he asked. “They are the Blackness. They are the true lords of the 
world—the glorious darkness. And they are coming. With every sacrifice we 
make, we tear a hole in the Veil that keeps them back. One day soon we will tear 
a thousand holes in the Veil and rip it to shreds, and they will reclaim their 
domain.” 

Miracle shook her head, though the effort took more energy than she had. “We 
will stop them,” she said. 

The Nameless One laughed. “Who will?” he asked. 

He leaned close, so close that his breath touched her face. The buzzing in her 
ears grew louder. Dull pain, building up, threatened to overwhelm her again. 

“Who will stop us?” he asked. “You? Unless you join us, the Spider will feed 
on you till you are nothing but a shell. Master Skraetock uses your power to 
make himself stronger. You are fighting against yourself.” 

Miracle forced herself to look the Nameless One directly in the eyes. His 
expression was malevolent and terrifying, but she did not look away. 

“It does not matter,” she said, struggling for every word. “The King will 
return.” 

The Nameless One drew back as though Miracle had bitten him. “So you have 
heard that lie, have you?” he said. “It has been five hundred years, and still a few 
pathetic rebels cling to him. He was defeated in the Great War. The Blackness 
won. We won.” 

“He will come for us, as long as a single heart cries out to him,” Miracle said. 

“And how many hearts do?” the Nameless One asked. “It was people like you 
who demanded the King be exiled. Humanity has not learned faithfulness in five 



hundred years. They are as treacherous and greedy as they have ever been. They 
deserve to be slaves. As they will be, when the Blackness breaches the Veil. 
Only those of us who have allied ourselves with the lords of darkness will rule. It 
has been promised us. As for you, you will help us reach our goal. Do you think 
the King will hear you? Why should he save one who would rather strengthen 
her enemies than save herself?” 

The Nameless One drew close and hissed in her ear. “The Spider is hungry for 
Gifted fire. Master Skraetock will have all you possess, if he must drive you to 
the brink of death a thousand times over. He uses you to make himself strong.” 
He gripped her wrist as he spoke, tearing at her skin with his thumbnail. Warm 
blood seeped through the bandage. 

“Do you know why he hurts you?” he asked. “It is because if you could fight 
back, you would be too strong for him. The fire in you is so great that he could 
not steal it if you were not near death every time he does. But you are a fool who 
will not take control of her own power, and so others will. And when he has 
drained you at last, the Master will kill you.” 

She shrank back from him, from his touch. He was still holding her wrist. The 
Nameless One whispered now. “But 1 will not allow it,” he said. “1 have asked 
for you, and you have been given to me. Give me all I desire, and 1 will save 
you.” 

“I would not be saved by you,” Miracle answered. “Not if the King was dead 
and all hope was gone from this world.” 

The Nameless One stood abruptly. The buzzing sound in Miracle’s ears 
abruptly ceased. She rested her hand against the wall, her head on her arm. The 
dungeon wall was cold against her skin; the bandage warm and wet around her 
wrist. 

In the Nameless One’s eyes, hunger and scorn mingled. He looked down on 
her for long minutes during which she wished she could melt into the stones. 

“Cling to your hope,” he said. “While you still can.” 

The prison door opened and shut. Miracle closed her eyes and ached: ached 



from cold, from pain, from the fear tightening around her heart. Hope—in this 
place? Her heart cried out for Michael. 

But the trapdoor remained closed. Michael did not come. 

* * * 

The air grew warmer as they journeyed south, and the air was heavily tinged 
with salt. There were more plants growing, and Bear disappeared on long 
forages, through fields and orchards and winter-brown vineyards. 

The brook grew until it became a small river, it ran west toward the sea. So 
Nicolas followed it, and Marja and Peter followed him, until they found 
themselves spending the night in a sea town, with ships in the harbour and 
sailors in the pubs. 

And there, in the sea, the river ended. 

Nicolas stood at the place where the river poured out into the wide expanse 
before it. The coastline was gentle. The land jutted up in rocky places, rough 
patches outnumbered by sand dunes, rock pools, and salt marshes. Nicolas stood, 
listened, and heard nothing. He knelt down by the flow of water and whispered 
to it, asked it to speak to him, to tell him what to do. No answer came. 

He had failed. And he did not understand why. 

Perhaps he had simply taken too long. He had veered off the path to help the 
captive Gypsies. The River-Daughter had meant for him to come sooner. 

Nicolas stood by the water for a long time. When he lifted up his eyes, he saw 
the ship coming to harbour. 

Marja and Peter saw it, too. Marja had climbed to the top of a dune and was 
looking out to sea with her hand shadowing her eyes. Peter was watching 
silently, smoking. Together they watched, wonderingly, as the ship drew closer. 
Then all together they left the dunes and ran to the town, where the whole 
harbour was asking what it meant. 

The ship’s sails were black. 



It was driving relentlessly in. The fishermen began to jump into the small 
boats and head for the ship, seeking to find out what cargo black sails signified 
and whether or not they wished to let it in. They wasted little time. Fishing boats 
cast away from the shore every minute. Nicolas ran along a sunny deck and 
threw himself aboard one of them. The fisherman, a small fellow with a balding 
head, said nothing. 

As they neared the ship, Nicolas could see that its sides were battered, its sails 
patched. The fishermen together began to cry up to the deck. Nicolas joined in: 
“Throw down your anchor! Let us aboard!” 

There was no answer from the ship. 

The fishermen drew alongside the ship and called for ropes to be thrown 
down, but their only answer was the rocking of the waves and the cries of the 
gulls over the water. 

“Can you get closer?” Nicolas asked the fisherman in his whose boat he was 
sitting. The man nodded. He brought his tiny craft in so close that it nearly 
bumped the side of the ship. Nicolas stood unsteadily as the boat rose and fell 
under his feet. The shadow of the ship blocked out the sun, so he was able to 
raise his eyes and look over the wooden side carefully. It was pocked with cracks 
and holes. Nicolas put his foot into one and his hand into another and scrambled 
up the side of the ship until he dropped over the rail onto the deck. 

The salt air filled his senses, but another smell was mingled with it. At first he 
thought it was the smell of blood, but quickly realized it wasn’t. There was 
something else—something horrible—in the air. 

He looked up into the eyes of a dead man. 

The man was lashed to the helm. His hands still gripped the spokes, but his 
dark head was slumped over and his feet were slack on the deck beneath him. 
His eyes were open and rolled back so that they looked out at the deck even 
while his head was bent. There was no one else on deck—no one else on board 
at all, judging from the silence. It was obvious why this man had not answered 
the call to lower the ropes and welcome the fishermen of Italya on board. 



After a moment Nicolas realized that voices were filling the air again. The 
fishermen were shouting at him, calling to him to lower the ropes and let them 
up. He tore himself away from the dead man’s stare and grabbed coil after coil of 
rope, dropping the ends over the side. In minutes the fishermen had boarded the 
black-sailed ship. 

When the feet of the first one touched the wooden deck, Nicolas motioned to 
the helm and said, “There are no answers here. Only questions.” 

One man looked up at the black sails. “The wind is carrying us to harbour,” he 
said. He lifted his voice. “Drop anchor!” 

The fishermen rushed to obey. One of them shouted to Nicolas, “Boy, cut the 
man loose! We’ll bury him at sea.” 

Nicolas drew a knife from his waist and advanced on the corpse. To his 
surprise, the man’s skin was still warm. He has only just died, he thought, and 
then he heard a throaty rattle and realized that he was wrong. The man was not 
dead at all. 

He cut the ropes that bound the man and laid him gently on the deck. “Help!” 
he called. “This man is still alive! Bring help!” 

Nicolas stayed by the man, whispering comfort to him, though he suspected 
the man’s ears were useless. His eyes were jaundiced and glazed. They stared 
straight ahead without any glimmer of life. The ship rocked as the anchor was 
lowered. Down the deck, three men opened a hatch and lowered themselves into 
the hold. The peculiar stench of the ship grew stronger, and Nicolas’s stomach 
lurched. He could taste salt and feel the strong sun on his head and neck. 

Scarcely five minutes had passed before the men scrambled out of the hold 
again. Their faces were pale. 

“Burn the ship,” one of the men croaked. 

Another fisherman, a big, bronzed man with curly copper hair, heard him. He 
lifted up his voice and called for the men to return to land. Feet slapped the deck 
as men rushed past. Nicolas reached up and caught the sleeve of the copper¬ 
haired man. 



“This man is alive,” he said. “Help me get him into a boat.” 

The copper-haired man nodded. Together they picked up the sailor and carried 
him to the rail, where they set him down and looked over the side to the waiting 
boats. 

“Tie his hands around my neck,” said the copper-haired man. “I’ll carry him 
down.” 

He knelt on the deck, and Nicolas positioned the sailor on the man’s back and 
tied his wrists with a stout rope. The big fisherman stood and took hold of a rope 
that snaked over the edge of the ship to the boats beneath. He descended first, 
with Nicolas right behind him. When they had reached the fishing boat, Nicolas 
untied the half-dead sailor and laid him in the bottom. 

The big fisherman took up the oars and prepared to move out onto the water 
when a fourth man dropped into the boat and sat down without a word. Nicolas 
recognized him: the man who had called for the burning of the ship. Panic was in 
his eyes. 

They struck out on the water, a strong wind whipping their hair. Shouts lifted 
as torches were thrust through gaps in the ship’s siding. One landed in the sails 
and began to smoke. 

Nicolas watched the burning ship for a long minute. Gulls circled overhead, 
calling, although not to him. He thought of Maggie and the ship he had burned to 
save her. There had been death on board that ship also. He had not thought of 
Maggie in some time, he realized—somehow her memory had faded a little. 

He lowered his eyes from the spectacle as the copper-haired sailor demanded 
of the man across from him, “Well, what was it? Tell us. What was in the hold of 
the ship?” 

The man looked away. “They’re all dead. The whole crew.” He was silent for 
a moment and swallowed twice. “It stank,” he said. 

“What killed them?” Nicolas asked. The sailor at his feet still stared up out of 
unseeing eyes; the last vestiges of life still rattled in his throat. There was no 
wound on the man, no sign of violence at all. 



The fisherman answered at last. “Plague,” he said. 

The copper-haired man looked aghast at him. “Good stars,” he said. “And I’ve 
taken the man into my boat?” 

The sailor’s hair was touching Nicolas’s foot. Nicolas looked down at the 
near-corpse and pulled his foot away as a feeling of revulsion swelled up inside 
of him. The stink of death was in the man’s hair, in his clothing. It was in the 
yellow of his eyes and the breath that scraped from his lips. 

Yet there was something about the man that bound him to Nicolas, as strongly 
as the cords that had bound him to the helm of his black-sailed ship. 

The copper-haired fisherman leapt to his feet and grabbed the sailor under the 
arms, hauling him off the bottom of the boat. Nicolas caught his arm and held it, 
his eyes flashing. 

“What are you doing?” he shouted. 

“Sending the plague into the sea,” the fishermen answered. With a strong jerk 
of his arm, he sent Nicolas sprawling backwards. Nicolas caught his breath as 
the plank seat caught him in the small of the back. His eyes widened as the man 
he had rescued was thrown over the side. 

He jumped up wildly. The copper-haired man struck out at him, catching him 
in the mouth. Nicolas dodged the man and dove off the side of the fishing boat. 
The salt water stung the cut at the corner of his mouth. He kicked his way to the 
sailor’s side and gripped him. In moments both their heads broke the surface, 
and together they gasped for air. Yellow eyes turned on their rescuer. The sailor 
was awake and aware. His eyes registered terror. 

Instinctively Nicolas struck out for the fishing boat, but a heavy keg landed in 
the water next his head. The fisherman’s shout filled his ears. “Keep away,” the 
man ordered, “or I’ll bust your head open, fool of a boy! Drown and be done 
with it!” 

Nicolas drew in a deep breath of air and began to swim toward the shore. It 
was a long way, much longer than it had seemed when he was safely resting in a 
boat with wooden planks under his feet and the smell of tar and fishing nets in 



his nostrils. He struck the water in desperation—aiming for the harbour, though 
in the back of his mind he knew that no welcome would await him there. 

The man in his arms dragged him down and back. His eyes had glazed over 
again; his limbs were loose in the water. It was a mercy, Nicolas thought, that the 
man could not struggle. Even if they drowned he would not struggle. 

By lengths they drew closer to the shore. Nicolas thought he could see hatred 
in the eyes of those waiting in the harbour, when a fierce current gripped him 
and bore them back out to sea. Nicolas closed his eyes and let his head fall into 
the water as the current carried him. He felt his grip on the sailor relaxing and 
willed himself to tighten it again. They would both drown, yes—but it would 
still be wrong to let go. 

And then he felt a change in the water, almost imperceptible at first. It had 
grown warm. 

A new smell came to him: the smell of fresh water mingling with salt. The 
water of the river had reached him. The current flowed in the wrong direction, 
back toward the shore. The river fought with the sea and won, and Nicolas and 
his unconscious companion were surrounded by warm water that flowed 
between their fingers and through the dark, curling hairs of their heads, pulling 
them closer and closer to the shore. The current bore them west of the harbour. 
Soon Nicolas lay on the murky ground of the salt marshes, where the river 
emptied into the sea. 

He knelt in the water and pulled the sailor up so that the sick man’s head 
rested against his shoulder, and for a moment he gave in to exhaustion and relief 
and let a tear fall. The moment was brief, and Nicolas struggled to his feet. He 
tried to lift the sailor in his arms, but his strength failed him. 

There was a shout and a splashing, and Nicolas turned to see Marja and Peter 
running through the marsh toward him. A long-necked bird, tall and graceful, 
burst from the reeds at their approach. It lifted into the air on magnificent wings, 
and Marja slowed for an instant to whistle a greeting. The bird dipped its wings 
to her and sailed on to the dunes. 



“Help me,” Nicolas gasped. “1 can’t carry him alone.” 

Peter took the man’s feet while Nicolas took his shoulders. They lifted him 
from the water and carried him while the mud sucked at their feet. Nicolas 
stumbled, and Marja pushed him out of the way, taking the man from him. 

“Walk,” she ordered. “You’ve brought him far enough.” 

When they reached the edge of the marsh, Nicolas turned his eyes back to the 
flatland. He stood with his feet ankle-deep in mud and looked out over the reeds 
and murk to the blue sea. 

“Where are you?” he whispered. “Tell me how to find you. 1 want to free you 
—I’m here.” 

There was no answer. Nicolas bowed his head and turned away. He took three 
more steps toward the sand dunes and turned back once again. 

“Thank you,” he said. His voice was clear and strong. Marja looked out over 
the marsh, but no answer met her ears—or his. 

The burning ship beyond the harbour sent clouds of smoke into the sky. They 
mixed with other clouds: a storm was brewing. A cold wind whipped through the 
sand dunes and made the going harder. Sand coated Nicolas’s hair and face and 
clothing. It clung to Marja’s skirt and got into Peter’s pipe, even as it closed in 
around their feet as they tried to walk. 

The sailor in their arms continued to breathe and stare, but gave no other sign 
that he was alive. 

They made it underneath a pier before the storm broke. There, they rested on 
the wet sand left behind by the tide. Marja and Peter laid the sick man down on 
the highest part of the ground. Nicolas stretched out and fell promptly asleep. 

Peter looked down on them and shook his pipe ruefully. Grains of sand 
retained their stubborn residence and kept him from lighting it. Marja sat down 
by Nicolas’s head and let her eyes rest first on one of the sleepers, then on the 
other. Her fingers moved to Nicolas’s hair, and she flicked grains of sand from it 
while rain drummed on the pier overhead. 


“Odd, isn’t it?” Peter asked. 



“What?” Marja asked. 

“Look at them,” Peter said. “They could be the same man. A boy beside his 
future.” 

Marja shivered. “No,” she said. But she saw it as well as Peter did. The dark, 
curly hair—jet black in the one, greying in the other; the lanky form, the set of 
the jaw. The lines in Nicolas’s forehead were only deepened in the older man. 

She noticed, suddenly, that the sailor’s lips were moving. He was talking to 
himself deliriously, and she leaned closer to hear what he was saying. She grew 
pale at his words, but had no time to think over them before Peter grunted and 
fell to the sandy ground beside her. 

A voice said, “Stand up slow, Gypsy. You’re under arrest.” 



Chapter 6 
Under and Around 


In Pravik, under the ground, it was cold and numbingly grey. 

Maggie sat by one of many small fires and warmed her hands through worn 
wool gloves, her fingers poking through at the tips. She followed the smoke with 
her eyes as it curled up through cracks in the ceiling, drawn out to the world 
above. She was thinking, as she often did. There was little else to do. 

Pat was stretched on the rock beside her, twisting a piece of string around her 
fingers. She looked up and regarded her friend. 

“Penny for your thoughts.” 

Maggie looked up from the flames. “Hmmm? Oh, it’s nothing.” 

Pat sat up and drew her long legs underneath her. “Don’t give me that. What 
are you thinking of, Maggie Sheffield? Fields of posies and hills of green?” 

Maggie laughed. “No.” 

“Are you thinking about him?” Pat said. Her voice was gentler now. 

Maggie nodded and covered her mouth with the heel of her hand, resting her 
fingers against the side of her cheek. When did she ever not think of him? 
Jerome had created a new place in her and then left it empty. Empty, aching, and 
daily more confused. 

“You have to let go someday,” Pat said. 

“Of what?” Maggie asked. “I don’t even understand why I loved him—if love 
is the word. He wasn’t just a man to me. He was—all this.” 

Pat raised an eyebrow. “Dark, cold places underground?” 

Maggie smiled. “You know what I mean. All these changes—this colony—the 
fight against the Blackness. He was going to change the world.” Her voice grew 
very soft. “I was going to help him.” 

“We’ll change things yet,” Pat said. “They won’t keep us underground forever. 
I know, though—that doesn’t mean it doesn’t hurt when some dreams don’t 



come true.” 

Maggie was still looking at her hands. Dreams. She’d had a dream once—a 
dream in which Jerome had left her behind, had left her to fall back into the 
darkness while he flew to the light. She bit her lip. She wished there had been 
more to the dream. Some sign for her waking hours—some pathway to the light. 

“Maybe they’ll come true yet,” she said. 

Pat drew herself closer so that the firelight brought colour to her face and 
played in her short dark hair. “When the King comes?” she said. 

“Yes. Or when we go to him.” 

‘“Beyond the sky,’ is that the phrase? The professor always uses it. It’s very 
poetic.” 

“That’s the one,” Maggie said. 

“The professor’s been quiet lately,” Pat said. She picked at the string in her 
hands. “I don’t think he’s well.” 

Maggie tilted her head up and looked at the solid grey ceiling above her. “The 
ground weighs on him. On everyone.” She sighed. “Sometimes I don’t believe 
the sun is up there at all anymore.” 

“Of course it’s up there,” Pat said. “But it’s lonely for us, I’ll bet. Up there all 
it has to keep it company is the Emperor and his minions.” 

Maggie chuckled. “What a terrible thought.” 

A young boy appeared in the light of the fire and bowed. His voice was hoarse 
from the cold, and he spoke with the accents of an Eastern farmer. 

“A message from Professor Huss,” he said. “He wishes to see you at the Upper 
North Gate.” 

“We’ll come at once,” Maggie said. 


* * * 


The Upper North Gate was not a gate at all, but a maze of tunnels near the 
surface of the ground. The rebels knew the way through to an entrance on the 



hillside, outside the wall of the City of Bridges. It was the usual entrance of the 
refugees and adventurers who had come to join them since the Battle of Pravik. 
The Ploughman had posted guards in the maze to see to it that friends found 
their way in and enemies did not. With High Police patrolling the mountains, the 
Ploughman had forbidden his people from going all the way outside. 

Maggie and Pat joined Jarin Huss at the entrance to the Gate. An intoxicating 
scent tugged at Maggie’s senses as she reached it, the smell of outside —of 
people whose hair and clothes still smelled like snow and wind and mountains, 
of horses, mud, and sweat. 

The Gate was full of ragged Gypsies. One of them was deep in conference 
with Professor Huss. Huss smiled as Maggie and Pat approached. He held out 
his arms to them and greeted them like daughters. 

“This young gentleman has told me a very interesting story,” Huss said. “It 
seems that he and his people were rescued by an extraordinary young man and 
two Gypsy companions.” 

Maggie’s heart jumped, and she fought to keep a smile from her face. It was 
no use smiling until she knew for sure. 

“Nicolas?” she asked. 

“I do not doubt it,” Huss said. 

“And his companions?” Maggie asked. 

“A young man and a young woman,” said a voice from the shadows. The 
Gypsy leader called the Major stepped into the torchlight. His eyes were dark in 
his bearded face. His shoulders had lost nothing of their broadness; his stature 
nothing of its height. Even so, the Major was paler and thinner than when 
Maggie had first met him. Life underground was not easy on anyone, but of the 
community of rebels and refugees who lived under Pravik, the Gypsies suffered 
most from their deprivation. 

The Major clapped a big hand on the young Gypsy’s shoulder. “Darne here 
says the young man smoked a pipe and the young woman was very reckless and 



beautiful.” He winked. “Nicolas likes to be alone, but it would seem that our 
friends have found him.” 

Maggie stopped trying to hold back her smile. “Then Marja and Peter are also 
alive?” 

“And wandering the roads of Italya,” the Major said. 

“Italya?” 

“Yes,” Huss said. “Nicolas has gone south.” 

“How is that other fellow coming along?” the Major asked. “The one you 
think Nicolas rescued and sent to us by the strange doctor.” 

“He is well,” Maggie said. “The wound was a bad one, but Libuse’s tendings 
have kept infection away. He’ll be whole again before long.” 

The Major inclined his dark head. “We are much indebted to the Ploughman’s 
Lady for the care she takes for our people.” 

“They’re not just your people, Major,” Maggie said. “Down here we all belong 
to each other.” 

Her eyes strayed to the refugees huddled in the Gate. They were thin and 
filthy, and their Italyan clothes did little to keep out the cold. 

A rustle in the tunnel announced a new approach, and Libuse entered the Gate. 
Her clothing, once fine, was drab and ragged, but her carriage was nothing less 
than regal. Rich brown hair hung down her back in a thick braid. She inclined 
her head to the young Gypsy leader, who bowed. 

“Princess,” said the Major, “this lad is Darne. He led the band you see here.” 

“He has done well,” Libuse said. “You are welcome here, with all who seek 
refuge from the Empire.” 

Darne lifted his eyes. “Thank you, my lady.” 

“Now,” Libuse said, “it looks as though some of you could use bandaging 
after the tender care of the High Police. Major, you will take them to the 
northwest cavern for me?” 

“Right away, my lady,” the Major said. 

“I’ll be off to the kitchens,” Pat said. “I’m willing to bet that by the time 



you’re finished binding up their wounds, they’ll be more than ready for a bite to 
eat.” 

Darne roused his entourage to their feet, and the Major led them away through 
the tunnels to the northwest. Libuse followed behind them, with Maggie and the 
professor at her side. Pat disappeared in the opposite direction. A young rebel 
carried a torch before them. 

“The Ploughman returns soon, 1 believe?” Huss asked. 

“1 hope so,” Libuse said. 

“These excursions are necessary. If we continue to bring in refugees, we will 
soon outgrow our refuge.” 

“I know,” Libuse said, managing a smile. “But there is a knot in my stomach 
every time he leads our men deeper into the ground. It is so dark here. 
Sometimes it seems that all that stands between us and nothingness is the 
torchlight. The Ploughman takes his torch, and descends where 1 cannot see him 
—and then I wonder if he is there at all, or if he has truly disappeared.” She 
laughed a little. “I know that sounds ridiculous.” 

“No,” Maggie said. “Not at all.” 

They went on in silence until the tunnel widened into a stone hall, and then 
into a high-roofed cavern. Torches blazed in the walls, lighting numerous 
makeshift cots where the sick and injured lay. They smiled and reached out for 
Libuse as she passed by. She stretched her own hand out and touched their 
fingers gently, whispering comfort. 

A stout woman greeted them as they entered. “Here, Princess! Maggie!” Mrs. 
Cook said. “Look who’s walking!” 

A thin Gypsy, his chest and shoulder swathed in bandages, approached slowly 
with a wan smile. Libuse smiled back and took his hand in hers. 

“It is healing nicely,” she said. “The Major will be pleased to hear it. He has 
been wondering how long it will be till he has you on his task force.” 

The man stood a little straighten “I’ll be ready to work in no time,” he said. 

“I’m sure you will.” Libuse turned and kissed the stout woman on the cheek. 



“Is this your doing, Mrs. Cook? I’m sure I said he wasn’t to be out of bed for 
another three days at least.” 

“That you did,” Mrs. Cook said. “You were wrong, and don’t tell me you’re 
not tickled pink to know it.” Mrs. Cook surveyed the other two sternly. “Maggie, 
how is your cold?” 

“Fine,” Maggie said. “My throat still hurts a bit.” 

“Cup of tea would fix that,” Mrs. Cook said. She sighed. “Why no one 
brought tea down with them I’ll never know,” she said. “My own stash is nearly 
gone. I’m saving it for emergencies. Professor!” 

Professor Huss stood up straight, startled. 

“You look pale.” 

He smiled. “I imagine we’re all a good deal whiter than we used to be.” 

“True,” Mrs. Cook said. “But you look worse than most of us. Are you 
eating?” 

“Very well,” Huss said. 

“See that you keep it up,” Mrs. Cook said. “We’re not out of food yet.” 

“Thank the King, no, we’re not,” Huss said. A shade crossed his face as he 
spoke. They yet lived on the stores brought down by the farmers of Pravik and 
the spoil looted from the city after the battle, but no one believed it would last 
forever. 

Other women, once the mothers, wives, and daughters of farmers and 
tradesmen, now themselves warriors in the fight against cold, dark, and death, 
were already tending to Darne and his people. Libuse watched them for a minute 
and hurried to help when a child began to wail. Mrs. Cook slipped her arm 
around Maggie’s waist. 

In a moment there was a clatter in the tunnels, and a voice carried down the 
stone passages: “The Ploughman has returned!” 



They sat together around a low table in the Ploughman’s alcove, using cloaks 
as cushions on the rock. The Ploughman dipped a hunk of brown bread into his 
watery soup and ate with evident satisfaction. 

“The caverns and tunnels below aren’t as extensive as they are on this level,” 
he said, “but they will offer us relief from the cramped spaces here. The men 
have mapped out a good portion. On our next trip down we’ll begin to make the 
caverns ready for occupation. It shouldn’t take more than a few days.” 

“Then you’ll be leaving again soon?’ Libuse asked. 

“Soon enough.” He put down his food and looked at Huss, seated next to 
Maggie on the other side of the table. His voice lowered. “Professor,” he said, 
“are you aware that there is another level below the one we just explored?” 

Huss blinked. “No,” he said. “I was surprised to discover one below this.” 

The Ploughman nodded his head. “I thought as much,” he said. “But it’s true. 
We uncovered more than one passage leading down through the mountain. I 
don’t know how far they go. When I am peering down them, it seems to me that 
they might go on forever.” 

“That they might,” Jarin Huss said. He frowned. “I’m not sure I like the 
thought.” 

“That is not all we discovered,” the Ploughman said. “There is evidence that 
we are not the first colony to settle underground.” 

“What?” Libuse asked. 

“Carvings, stairways, sconces,” the Ploughman said. “All of them very old. In 
a few places there are words carved into the walls that must date before the 
Empire, for they are not written in our language.” 

“Fascinating,” said the professor. “I should very much like to see that.” 

“You shall,” the Ploughman said. “Come with us on our next journey.” 

Huss took a drink from a clay mug. “Perhaps I will.” 

“More refugees came today,” Libuse said. 

“Gypsies?” asked the Ploughman. 

“Yes. Fifteen of them. Six are in the sick ward. The others are under the 



Major’s care.” 

“It is good we went deeper when we did,” the Ploughman said. “We’ll be 
needing the extra space very soon.” 

His face looked drawn and severe. Maggie’s heart moved for him. Once a 
farmer, then a warrior, the Ploughman belonged in the open air with the sword of 
freedom in his hand. But he had buried himself here for the sake of his people, 
his ever-growing colony. Under the leadership of the Ploughman and Libuse, the 
underground city had become a refuge for the oppressed, a place where all men 
were given a voice. Pravik was the capital city of a whole new world, born of 
one miraculous battle, out from under the thumb of Athrom and everything that 
was wrong in the Empire. 

Maggie remembered a discussion among the leaders one night shortly after 
they had gone underground. 

“We are everything Athrom is not,” Huss had said. “You must be everything 
the Emperor is not—a leader who leads out of compassion and conviction.” 

“But what good can we do here?” the Ploughman had asked. 

“All the good we can do. If Athrom is a place of darkness in the sun, then 
Pravik must be a place of light in the darkness. It is not our surroundings that 
matter now, my friend. New worlds are born in the hearts of men. Look to your 
heart—to all our hearts.” 

And he had, Maggie thought. The Ploughman and his lady had given the 
people hope and freedom. Yet, the underground was no place for brave hearts. 
And she remembered Huss’s final words. “The time will come. We will go above 
again.” 

They would have to, Maggie knew. Food would run out. Space would grow 
too tight. And then—well, who knew what would happen then? 

The Ploughman stood and turned his back on the company. “Excuse me,” he 
said. He began to move toward the door, but the others stood and vacated the 
alcove before he could. Maggie cast a compassionate glance on him as she left. 

Libuse, who had not gone, stood and touched his hand gently. 



“What is it?” she whispered. 

“We cannot burrow forever,” he said. “I have no wish to bury the people alive, 
Libuse.” 

“There is nothing else you can do,” she said. “We are waiting, that is all. 
Waiting until something changes, as it will—as it must. Strengthening our hearts. 
In the right time you will lead us up again.” 

The Ploughman covered Libuse’s hand with his long fingers. His ruby ring 
glinted deeply in the torchlight. He closed his eyes. 

“I am not enough for them, Libuse,” he said. “I am not enough for any of 
you.” 

Libuse began to protest, but he stopped her. “Huss and Virginia are right, with 
all their mystic dreams. We need the King. He must come again.” 

Libuse hesitated. “Are you sure that he exists?” she asked. 

He looked at her for a long time, the gentle love in his eyes making his worry- 
lined face less severe. “I am not sure of anything,” he said at last. “Only of our 
need.” 


* * * 

Maggie walked alone through the underground passageways. Her feet passed 
over lit stone and stone plunged in darkness, but she hardly noticed the 
difference. She walked through tunnels where the walls glistened with water and 
the roar of the river could be heard close by. The black waters of the Vltava 
flowed on the other side of the rock walls. The lights of fifteen bridges sparkled 
on it. The longing to see it was nearly overpowering, and Maggie leaned up 
against the wet wall for support. 

“You’re a long way from the others,” said a voice. Maggie looked up in 
surprise. As her eyes adjusted to the darkness, she made out the form of Virginia 
Ramsey a few feet away, her green eyes looking out at nothing. 


“So are you,” Maggie said. 



“I am often alone,” Virginia pointed out. “You are not.” She took an unsteady 
step forward, her hand on the wall. Her other hand reached out for Maggie. 
Maggie took it in her own. 

“What are you doing here?” Maggie asked. 

“Dreaming,” Virginia said. “As you are.” 

“Yes,” Maggie said with a rueful smile. “Why else would I seek out the 
darkness?” 

“Is it dark here? More than other places?” Virginia asked. “I suppose it must 
be.” 

Virginia took Maggie’s arm, and they walked back through the passage, away 
from the rush of the river. Maggie watched the Highlander at her side, 
wondering about her. Everyone wondered about Virginia Ramsey, for no one 
really knew her—not even Mrs. Cook, who held the blind girl in a sort of 
affectionate awe. Virginia’s wrists were still scarred from the iron of the High 
Police. Her bearing was still haunted by ghosts and visions no one else could 
even begin to imagine. And her dark hair still smelled of the wind. 

Maggie thought of the day she had first met the blind seer of the Highlands. 
On that day, they had buried Jerome. 

She drew a deep breath, and Virginia stopped walking. 

“What’s wrong?” she asked. 

“When is the King coming?” Maggie asked. “Have you seen that? How long 
until the Seventh World is free?” 

“Soon,” Virginia said. 

“Yes,” Maggie said. “That’s what the professor says. When people ask me, it’s 
what I say. But the truth is I don’t know. When I heard the horn of the Huntsman 
over Pravik, and the Golden Riders came and fought our enemies, I thought the 
King would come then. But he didn’t.” 

Pain lay stark in Virginia’s face. She laid her hand on Maggie’s, and the touch 
was achingly gentle. “What are you afraid of, Maggie?” Virginia asked. 

Maggie bit her lip. “Have we done something?” she asked. “Is he waiting for 



us to—to do more, to bring him back somehow? I fear that he no longer desires 
to come. We are all discouraged. Even the professor doubts. I’ve seen it. Yours 
are the only clear eyes in this new world of ours, Virginia. Can you tell me the 
truth?” 

Virginia hesitated. Slowly, she said, “My eyes are not as clear as they once 
were. You cannot rely on me, Maggie. You must not. I may not always see.” 

Maggie stared at the seer. “But—Virginia, you are our eyes. Professor Huss 
says so. Without you we are blind!” 

“No,” Virginia said. “Without me you have to trust. Trust is not blindness. It is 
the truest sight. Trust disregards illusion and holds fast to truth. What do you 
know, Maggie Sheffield? What have you seen?” 

Maggie swallowed. “1 saw the Huntsman begin his chase. Begin to rout evil. 1 
saw the King’s deliverance in the battle.” 

“Cling to that,” Virginia said. She smiled. “We all must cling to something, 
and what you have seen is no small thing.” 

“I wish that Nicolas was here,” Maggie said. “Or at least that he had come to 
believe before he left.” 

“Do not fear for him,” Virginia said. “I think—I think I have seen that he is 
well.” 

“You think?” Maggie asked. 

Virginia nodded slowly. She began to walk again. They moved silently 
through the dripping corridor. Torchlight fell on their path as they entered more 
commonly traveled paths. 

“The King has not forgotten us,” Virginia said suddenly. “He has not forgotten 
you, or any who have been faithful. The earth is awakening even now. That 
much 1 know I have seen.” 

And Maggie felt a chill in her spine, for as she listened to the words it seemed 
to her that the wild scent of the wind was stronger about Virginia than ever 
before. 



Marja stood slowly. Her dark eyes flashed as she turned. There were five men; 
too many to fight. Her fingers itched to draw the jeweled dagger from beneath 
her skirt, but wisdom prevailed. She could not overcome the men now, and the 
dagger would be needed later. 

The men were rough in appearance and dripping from the rain. There was not 
a single soldier among them. 

“By what right do you pretend to arrest me?” Marja demanded. 

“By the right to reward,” said one of the men, a short stocky fellow with two 
days’ stubble on his chin. “A silver coin for every Gypsy brought in.” 

Marja arched an eyebrow. “Is that all?” she asked. “Life is cheap these days.” 

Peter groaned and raised himself to his knees beside Marja, holding the back 
of his head with one hand. Behind them, neither Nicolas nor the stranger stirred. 

The man who had spoken gestured to his fellows, and they moved forward. 
Two hauled Peter off the ground and held his arms while another grabbed 
Marja’s wrist. She wrenched it free with a quick motion, and the man flushed. 

“Don’t touch me,” she snapped. 

The fifth man had approached Nicolas and the sailor, and now he stood up 
with a pale face. “Something’s wrong with this ‘un,” he said. 

“Right you are,” Peter said, his voice groggy. “He’s sick.” 

“What do you mean, sick?” said the leader of the men. 

Marja smiled and sidestepped the man who lunged for her arm again. 
“Plague,” she said. 

The men holding Peter looked at each other nervously. The man who had 
attempted to grab Marja took a step away from her. “You ain’t sick, are you?” he 
asked. 

She sidled closer and breathed in his face. “Wouldn’t you like to know,” she 
said. 

The feverish sailor groaned. Marja turned to see that Nicolas had risen to his 



hands and knees. He looked somehow smaller than usual; frailer. He crawled 
forward and fell with his face to the ground, inches from the men who held 
Peter. Both men let go and scurried away. 

The leader cleared his throat. “Enough of this,” he said. “No more foolery. 
You’re coming with us.” 

One of the men, the one who had tried to take Marja captive, shook his head. 
“They ain’t worth it,” he said. “Count me out.” He turned and ran from the pier. 

The two men who had held Peter inched closer to their leader. Suddenly, 
Nicolas rose to his knees again and launched himself at one of them. He caught 
the man by the ankles and began to kiss his sandy feet. 

“Please help me,” he groaned. “Doctor... take me with you!” 

The man tried to jerk his feet away, but Nicolas held tight. His companion 
looked wild-eyed at their leader. 

“Let’s go!” he said. 

“Four silver pieces!” said the leader. 

“And we’ll all die!” said the man who had just succeeded in wrenching free of 
Nicolas. 

Marja’s eyes glinted. “Life is cheap,” she said. 

The men looked at each other, and the two subordinates bolted away. The 
leader looked back, his face angry and red, and his eyes widened to see the 
dagger Marja now held in her hand. She twirled the blade through her fingers. 
The man stood for a moment longer before he turned and chased after his 
companions. 

Marja threw herself into a cross-legged position on the ground and applauded. 

“Magnificent performance,” she said. 

Nicolas grinned and bowed his head, spitting a bit of sand from his mouth. “It 
was nothing,” he said. 

Peter was still standing, watching the horizon where the men had disappeared. 
“That was close,” he said. “Why would they look for us here?” 

Marja shrugged. “Likely they only wanted shelter from the rain. They must 



have felt lucky.” 

Peter smiled and stuck his pipe in his mouth, frowning when he remembered it 
was still full of wet sand. “Until they found out we had pestilence on our side.” 

Peter sat down, and they grew quiet. 

“Do we?” Marja said finally. “Or will that be us in a few days?” She gestured 
at the sick man. “If it is plague, the odds are.. 

“Maybe we should leave him.” Nicolas spoke the words abruptly. “He’s going 
to die, that much is obvious. Perhaps it’s best we leave him here. The tide will 
usher him out of this world with more courtesy than the plague will.” 

“Could you leave him?” Marja asked. 

Nicolas shook his head and looked down. “No.” 

“Then maybe we should start digging our own graves,” Peter said. 

“We’re practically dead already,” Marja said. “A piece of silver each—stars, 
what a world we live in!” 

“Don’t tell me you’re ready to give up on it,” Nicolas said. “You haven’t saved 
your people yet.” 

“It will take something far greater than me to save our people,” Marja said. 

Nicolas closed his eyes. That song was in his head again—vague and faint and 
tantalizing. “It would take the King,” he said. 

Marja was drawing circles in the sand. “He is the sun-king, the moon-king, 
all-the-stars-king,” she said in a sing-song voice. “And he shines like them all 
together.” 

“That’s from one of your old stories, isn’t it?” Peter asked. 

“Mmm,” Marja said. “The one about the birds.” 

“You know,” Nicolas said, opening his eyes, “some people think the ‘all-the- 
stars-king’ is more than a myth.” 

Marja gave him a long look. “I hope he is,” she said. “Because we could use 
his help.” 

“Maggie thinks he’s real,” Nicolas said. “She thinks he’s coming back.” 

“Do you think so?” Marja asked. 



“I don’t know,” Nicolas said. 

Marja shook her head. “You astound me,” she said. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

The sick man suddenly cried out and twisted in pain, and in the midst of his 
groaning they all heard the words. 

“My son, my son. Nicolas, my son.” 


* * * 

When the rain stopped, Nicolas left the little group under the pier and went 
into the town. He skulked in shadows and hovered in doorways, listening, and 
watched with great satisfaction as a wagon driver sat in a tavern and drank 
himself into a stupor. His wagon, roofed and sided, was full of hay. Nicolas 
rushed back to the pier and gathered up the others. Peter tied the sick man’s arms 
around Nicolas’s neck, and they crept through the scant afternoon population in 
the town and into the hay wagon. 

It took only a short time for Marja and Peter to unload much of the wagon’s 
cargo into the feeding troughs in the nearby stable. The horses which would 
draw the boxed wagon were happy to help dispose of it. Once they had made 
room for themselves, Nicolas and his little band burrowed toward the back of the 
wagon and heaped up hay next to the door. If the wagoner opened the door to 
check on his cargo, he would see nothing amiss. 

It was hot and stuffy in the wagon. Hay dust settled in their noses and irritated 
their skin. Marja took off her head scarf and covered the sick man’s mouth with 
it so he wouldn’t breathe too much dust. Peter lay back in the hay with a sigh 
and went to work cleaning his pipe. Nicolas drew his knees to his chest and 
looked up at the wagon’s dusty ceiling, through the cracks where a few rays of 
sun managed to shine. 

“Where are we going?” Marja asked. She cleared her throat from the dust. 

“Further south,” Nicolas said. “Into vineyard country.” 



“What do you hope to find there?” Marja asked. 

“Shelter,” Nicolas answered. “It’s winter; the vineyards must have 
outbuildings that aren’t occupied in the off-season. We’ll find one and stay in it.” 

The sick man groaned and stirred, displacing the scarf from his mouth. Marja 
repositioned it. 

“He’s becoming very active,” she said. 

“Maybe he’ll wake up soon,” Peter said. 

“Maybe he’ll die soon,” said Nicolas. 

They heard the sound of muffled voices and so fell silent. The wagon rolled 
forward slightly as the horses were put into the harness, and the companions 
relaxed into the hay as the wagoner shouted a command and they moved out. 

They didn’t speak as they journeyed. There was little risk of the driver hearing 
them; the clatter of the wheels and the muffling of the hay would drown out their 
voices. Still, they did not wish to take a chance. So they went in silence. The 
faint sunlight through the cracks painted golden stripes on the hay and on the 
passengers; it illuminated the dust that never quite settled. Peter finally managed 
to light his pipe, and he lay in the hay smoking it thoughtfully. Nicolas watched 
the sick man as they went, and Marja watched Nicolas; and not once did their 
eyes meet. 

Nicolas wasn’t sure when he fell asleep, but there in the closeness of the 
wagon he began to dream. In his dream he saw men and women, but they were 
unlike any human beings he had ever seen. The beauty of their faces made 
Nicolas want to cry. The grace of their movements was like the grace of the 
stars, tracing their dances in the sky. They wore clothing of all the colours of the 
rainbow: long, flowing, shimmering gowns and robes; and in their faces was a 
golden joy, a peace and innocence that brought Nicolas’s heart to its knees, 
although he did not physically kneel—he was asleep, unable to wake himself up 
and unwilling to do so. 

When they spoke, he knew their voices. He had heard them before: the dying, 
mourning voices of the Veil. Only now, in his dream, they were not dying. They 



were strong and beautiful as they had been long ago. He watched them as they 
moved together in a sort of dance, their robes flowing a rainbow behind them. 
They spoke to each other, and he understood the words, but could not hold them 
—one moment they were in his ears, and he knew what they meant, and the next 
minute the words were gone and he could not recall them. 

But then they turned to him, and one of them, a man with long silver hair and 
eyes like crystal, with a thousand glimmering colours held within his gaze, 
spoke. 

“You must learn the Song of the Burning Light, child of man,” he said. 

“1 can’t hear it,” Nicolas heard himself answer. “It is too far away.” 

“It grows closer,” said the man. “Open your heart to it. Let the song fill you.” 

“I can’t,” said Nicolas. 

A woman spoke, the grandest lady Nicolas had ever seen, with shining black 
hair and a long shimmering gown of white. “The enemy wants you,” she said. 
“You must learn the song before they reach you.” 

Nicolas wanted to speak, but words stuck in his throat. The man spoke again. 

“You have a task to finish,” he said. 

“I couldn’t do it,” Nicolas said. “I looked for her, but I could not find her. I 
have already failed in the task.” 

“You have not failed,” the man answered. “The River-Daughter is kept in a 
far, deep place. She will not be freed until the Song of the Burning Light calls to 
her. You must be cleansed by fire and brought to the water.” 

“I don’t even know what you mean,” Nicolas said. “Please, I cannot do this.” 

“The River-Daughter has led you wisely thus far,” the woman said. “Now you 
must use the gifts she has given you. They will awaken the song in you.” 

“Will you help me?” Nicolas cried. 

The beautiful ones looked at one another. Infinite sadness marked their faces. 

“We can no longer be of any help to the children of men,” they said. “Our last 
sacrifice wanes even now.” 

“You are dying,” Nicolas said. “I have heard it.” 



“We are fading away,” said the woman. “We are no longer as you see us—we 
are not what we once were.” 

“What were you?” Nicolas asked. 

“We were called the Shearim,” said the man. 

And Nicolas woke up. 

Marja was asleep. Her black hair cascaded down to touch the face of the sick 
man. 

There was a song, terribly faint, in Nicolas’s ears. He strained to hear it, but it 
only seemed to move farther away. Open your heart, they had said. Use the gifts 
you have been given. 

“How?” he asked aloud. “What gifts?” 

But there was no answer. 



Chapter 7 
Choosing Sides 


Kris of the Mountains awoke with a start when a boot prodded his stomach. 
He reached for his sword, swallowing a shout at the sound of Michael’s 
impatient voice. 

“Hush,” Michael said. “I need your help.” 

Kris sat up. Stocky was already awake, blinking away sleep and fingering his 
sword hilts. The lame grey wolf lay with its head on its paws and its eyes wide 
open, seemingly listening to Michael. 

“There’s a tunnel into the dungeon,” Michael said. “Miracle is there. I’ve seen 
her.” 

“How did you find it?” Kris asked. 

“The white wolf led me,” Michael said. “I am not sure what happened—but he 
did. They’ve done something to Miracle. She’s too weak to get out through the 
tunnel. We can go in that way, but we’re going to have to find another way out.” 

Kris rubbed his bearded chin. “Perhaps if we disguise ourselves,” he said. 

“As what?” Stocky asked. “Traveling tinkers?” 

“Soldiers,” Kris said. “We could ambush a few and take their uniforms.” 

“We would be recognized,” Michael said. 

“Do you have a better idea?” Kris asked. 

Somewhere below, a twig snapped. They fell silent, every muscle tense. 

“Someone’s down there,” Stocky whispered. 

“Now might be a good time to put our plan into action,” Kris said. 

“Unless they’re coming to ambush us,” said Michael. 

“If they are, they’ve failed,” Kris said. 

The three men drew their swords and crept away from their small camp. The 
grey wolf rose and limped after them. 

Michael split off from the others and made his way down a natural stairway to 



the base of the cliff. Even in the darkness, a black figure stood out starkly against 
the snow. The man in black did not seem to hear him, and Michael rushed 
forward suddenly and pressed the tip of his sword into the small of the man’s 
back. 

“Do not move,” he whispered. 

“Keep quiet,” said the black-robed man. “1 am your captive.” 

Michael moved around his prisoner so that his sword pointed at the man’s 
heart. Their eyes met. Michael recognized the younger of the black-robed men 
who had taken Miracle. His eyes were strangely calm. 

“You do not need your sword,” said the man. “I will go with you willingly.” 

“How do 1 know that?” Michael asked. 

“Because if 1 was not a willing prisoner,” the man said, “you and your friends 
would already be dead.” 

Kris and Stocky appeared out of the night, the grey wolf with them. Kris cast a 
questioning look at Michael. 

“Let’s take him to the camp,” Michael said. “1 want to talk to him.” 

The man smiled coldly. “You are very kind,” he said. 

They made their way back up the cliff through a lightly falling snow. Michael 
kept his sword pointed at the black-robed man’s back, but the prisoner paid no 
attention to it. He showed not a shade of fear. 

When they reached the small camp on the cliff, the black-robed man looked 
around him. “You have done well to find this place,” he said. “It is well-hidden 
and off the road; I cannot think how you did it.” 

“Sit,” Michael said. 

“You do not need to play captor,” said the man. “I am here willingly. 
Remember that.” He sat down next to the remains of the campfire. “You have 
come to free the girl. I will help you.” 

“Why?” Michael asked. 

“Because I owe her a debt,” the man answered. His voice grew low so that 
Michael could barely hear it. “And because she does not belong here.” 



“Who are you?” Michael asked. “1 will not work with a stranger.” He held out 
his strong hand. “1 am Michael O’Roarke, chief of the Clann O’Roarke of the 
Green Isle.” 

The black-robed man looked at Michael’s hand for a long time before taking 
it. “My name,” he said, his tongue faltering, “is Christopher Ens.” 

“And I am Kris of the Mountains,” said Kris. He stepped closer to the fire, his 
battle axe in his hands. 

“Stephen O’Roarke,” said Stocky, inclining his head. “Stocky.” 

“Well then,” said Christopher, “now that we are known to one another, let us 
get to work.” 

“Wait,” Stocky interrupted. “Where’s our proof that you’re our friend?” 

“I am not,” Christopher said. “The Order makes no friends, only pawns for its 
own use. But I want to use you to get Miracle out, and I do not think you 
object.” 

“There is a way into the dungeon,” Michael said. He silenced Stocky’s 
objections with a look. “A tunnel. We can go in that way, but not out—Miracle is 
too weak, and there is no room to carry her. We thought we might disguise 
ourselves as soldiers. Get out of the stronghold that way.” 

Christopher shook his head. “It would never work,” he said. “The soldiers in 
Ordna know each other well. A stranger would never get past the gates. Besides, 
if you all go in through the tunnel, you will simply give us three more prisoners. 
You need a way to open the cell door, and that is no easy task.” 

“Then what do you suggest?” Michael asked. 

“I will arrest you,” said Christopher, looking at Michael as he spoke. 

“Are you out of your mind?” Michael asked. 

“Not at all,” Christopher said. “I will arrest you and escort you to Miracle’s 
cell. Your friends will be waiting there, having come up through the tunnels, and 
together the three of you will overpower the guards—and me, as it must not look 
as though I helped you. You will take the girl and run for the gates.” 

“And we will not be opposed on our way out?” Michael asked. 



“Of course you will,” Christopher said. “You must move quickly. The guards 
may be too slow to act. If not, you must fight your way out. But 1 will see to it 
that the gate is opened for you. You will be outnumbered, but with speed and 
surprise you may well succeed. Once you are outside the gates, I have ways to 
make sure you are not found.” 

There was silence as the companions thought it over. Michael looked to Kris. 

“I do not see any other way,” Kris rumbled. 

“Aye, Michael,” said Stocky. “I’m willing.” 

Michael clapped Stocky’s shoulder. “As ever,” he said. “And I am willing. We 
will trust you, Christopher Ens.” 

The young man in black nodded. “You may be sorry you did,” he said. “But I 
will do all I can for you. I have only one demand.” 

“What is it?” Michael asked. 

“Even if the battle overwhelms you,” Christopher said, “do not play the 
coward. Do not surrender. Get Miracle out. If you fail, you will answer to me.” 

Michael smiled. “Your demand does you credit,” he said. 

Christopher Ens stood and pulled his black cowl over his head. “When the sun 
has risen there,” he said, pointing at the sky, “come down unarmed to the frozen 
stream near the gates of Ordna. I will arrest you there. You two must go to the 
dungeon at the same time, through the tunnel. See that no one discovers you 
before we arrive.” 

Kris nodded. The lame wolf whined. Christopher turned and disappeared in 
the snow. 

“We’re crazy to trust him,” Stocky said. 

“We have no choice,” Michael said. 

“We have one choice,” said Kris. “We could give up.” 

“No, we couldn’t,” Michael said. His eyes flashed. “Never that.” 

Kris smiled. His blue eyes were hard. “Good,” he said. “I wanted to be sure 
we were all together in that.” 

Stocky was the only one of the three who managed to sleep more that night. 



Kris spent the late hours of the morning sharpening his sword on a bit of flint, 
and Michael spent it staring into the embers of the fire and listening to he knew 
not what. The sun had nearly risen to the place Christopher had pointed out 
when a distant wolf howl filled the air. The lame wolf lifted its head and 
answered the call. The sound rose and fell eerily in the camp. Stocky sat up and 
met Michael’s eyes. 

“Time,” he said. 

“Aye,” Michael answered. 

They stamped out the last of the fire and rose to go. At the bottom of the cliff, 
they separated. Michael took his sword from his back and handed it over to Kris. 
The lame wolf stayed above. It lay at the edge of the cliff and watched the men. 

* * * 

Michael’s legs felt weak as he knelt by the frozen stream. Inwardly he cursed 
himself— now was no time for weakness! The clearing was silent except for the 
faint tinkle of water beneath the ice. Michael closed his eyes and drew a deep 
breath of the cold air. He should not have sent both Kris and Stocky away. One 
of them should have stayed to guard his back. Christopher Ens might well be a 
traitor. 

No, Michael thought. He is no traitor. He is a strange friend, but a friend 
nonetheless. 

Michael turned at the sound of footfalls in the snow. Christopher Ens was 
coming. A torch burned in his hand. 

But no—there was no torch. As Christopher drew nearer, Michael could see 
that the fire burned in his bare hand. Michael began to rise, his hand half-raised 
in greeting, but then his eyes met Christopher’s. The look of hatred there halted 
him. 

Michael tensed to spring, sure that he had been betrayed, when Christopher 
clenched his fingers and flung them open. A bolt of fire slashed Michael’s face 



from the corner of his mouth to his temple. Michael staggered at the pain. He 
covered the wound with his hand. Blood ran through his fingers, but the slash 
was hot, still burning. Beneath his fingers, the blood staunched, and the skin 
around the wound became crusted and black. 

Christopher closed his hand, and the fire went out. When Michael met his eyes 
this time, there was nothing in them. They were utterly blank. 

“Now we have proof of a struggle,” Christopher said. “Come. They will not 
suspect us.” 

Michael rose warily, resentful of the word “us”—he was not pleased to be 
joined with such a man. He allowed Christopher to bind his hands and place a 
hand on his shoulder. The heat of Christopher’s black-stained palm burned even 
through Michael’s thick winter cloak and shirt. 

Christopher shoved Michael forward, and the young chieftain staggered as he 
walked. The wound on his face still stung, and he winced at a blast of icy wind. 
They reached the gates of Ordna within minutes. 

“Open for the Order!” Christopher called. 

Michael heard the sound of men hurrying to obey. The wooden gates swung 
open. Chains rattled as the iron grid was pulled up, and High Police surrounded 
the men as they entered the courtyard. Michael glared at them, but said nothing. 
A man wearing a captain’s insignia reached out to take Michael’s arm. 

“Leave him,” Christopher snapped. “He is a prisoner of the Order.” 

“Another one?” one of the soldiers called out. “And here we’ve hardly had a 
look at the last one!” 

The soldiers jeered and laughed. Michael hung his head for a moment, 
inwardly seething. In that moment, the voices of the soldiers died out as if they 
had been choked. A chill ran through Michael’s veins. He lifted his head and 
found himself looking at another man, whose face, shadowed though it was by a 
black hood, he would have known anywhere. It was the cruel face of the man 
who had led Miracle’s arrest. 

“Well, well,” said the Nameless One, stepping closer to Michael. “What have 



you brought us, little brother?” 

“Surely you remember him,” Christopher said. 

“Indeed,” said the Nameless One with a smile. “Amazing that he should have 
followed her all the way here. What do you think? Shall we kill him in front of 
her so that she might know how dearly her freedom was lost?” 

Michael tightened his jaw, but said nothing. 

“1 have reason to believe he may be of use to us,” Christopher said. 

The Nameless One gave Christopher a searching look. There was a clatter in 
the yard as a big, dark-bearded man approached. Christopher turned and bowed 
his head slightly to the newcomer. 

“My lord Black-Brow,” he said. 

“Another prisoner?” Narald Black-Brow demanded. “And what do you plan 
for this one?” 

“Only the best,” said a new voice. An old man in a black robe, his face all in 
shadow except for the tip of a white beard, stepped up beside Black-Brow. “We 
will dine with him tonight. We are old friends, Master O’Roarke and I.” 

* * * 

Miracle lifted her head as a scraping sound met her ears. As she watched, the 
trapdoor lifted. A head emerged, followed by a pair of massive shoulders. 
Miracle stiffened when she realized it was not Michael—but in the next instant 
recognition flooded her. She hardly noticed the smaller man who followed as 
Kris rushed to her side. She held out her hand to him. He took it in his rough 
fingers and kissed it. 

“Kris of the Mountains,” she said. “My old friend.” 

There were tears in Kris’s blue eyes. He bowed his head and shook his grey 
mane. “You are not well,” he said. 

“1 have been better,” she said with a weak smile. 

Stocky came up beside Kris and bowed awkwardly. Kris thumped him on the 



back. “This is Stocky,” he said. “A good companion. We’re here to get you out.” 


Miracle smiled, but her face was pale under the smile. “Where—” 

“Michael is coming,” Kris said. “Soon. And when he arrives, we are all 
leaving.” 


* * * 

In the hall of Narald Black-Brow were tables enough for fifty warriors. So the 
silence of the stone room as Michael was left alone was all the more ominous. 
Under the direction of Master Skraetock, two soldiers took Michael from 
Christopher and brought him to the hall. They cut the rope that bound his hands 
and left him alone in the cold darkness. Michael could make out the shapes of 
high windows, but all were covered to keep out the light. 

Michael sank into a chair at the head table and stretched his hands and wrists. 
He touched the warped skin on his face and tried to swallow back a sense of 
panic. 

After a minute there was a sound in the hall, and Master Skraetock appeared— 
out of nowhere, it seemed. He glided to the table and sat down, bringing a goblet 
of wine to his lips. He poured another and offered it to Michael. 

“No,” Michael answered. 

“You need not be afraid of it,” said Skraetock. “Or of me. I mean you no 
harm.” 

Michael did not answer. 

“Do you know who I am?” asked Skraetock. Once again, Michael made no 
reply. Skraetock hardly seemed to notice his silence. “My name is Adhemar 
Skraetock,” he said. “I am the Grand Master of the Order of the Spider.” 

“What do you want with me?” Michael asked. 

“I want your help,” Skraetock answered. 

“And what makes you think I would help you?” Michael asked. 

Skraetock smiled as one would smile at a child. “I think, from your manner, 



that you have been misinformed, Master O’Roarke,” he said. “You seem to think 
I am your enemy.” 

“How do you know my name?” Michael asked. 

Skraetock did not answer. Michael could feel the hooded man’s eyes burning 
into his face. 

“You look very like your father,” Skraetock said at last. 

Ice pricked up Michael’s spine. He suddenly knew himself to be caught in a 
far greater trap than he had anticipated. 

“We were friends, your father and 1,” Skraetock said. “In the days when he 
explored the mountains, many long years ago. He could trust me. I alone knew 
what he was.” 

Michael did not meet Skraetock’s eyes. He felt short of breath as he groped for 
the right words to say. 

“Did you come here to seek your father, Michael O’Roarke?” Skraetock said. 
“To discover what it was that Gifted him and set the fire in your family’s veins? 
The mountain heights will not give answers. Only I can do that.” 

“You lie,” Michael said. 

“Do I?” Skraetock said. “You have seen my men near your home. We have 
been looking for your family. You are in danger. I have never forgotten your 
father. I want to help you.” 

Michael’s eyes blazed as he lifted them to the Grand Master’s face. “Was it not 
your men who caused my father to die?” he asked. “And my mother, and all the 
rest of their generation? You left us orphaned and alone. What help can you 
possibly offer us?” 

“The Order did not kill your family,” Skraetock said. “You are mistaken.” 

“But they were in the village,” Michael choked. 

“Do you want answers, boy?” Skraetock asked. “Then cease casting blame 
without foundation and ask me for them. More than that—help me find the 
answers. The Gifted are the key to the mysteries of this world. The clann 
children are Gifted as your father was. He was the first—the very first. I was his 



guardian, but he did what you are doing: he believed lies and pulled away from 
me. You need me. Without my protection, you will lose the children as you lost 
your parents.” 

Michael looked away again. He was still trying to breathe; to think. 

“Bring the little ones to me, Michael,” Skraetock said. “Let me teach them. 
Let me protect them as 1 could not protect your father and mother.” 

“And who must you protect them from?” Michael said. “Miracle?” 

“Miracle is greatly deceived,” Skraetock said. “1 have brought her here for her 
own good.” 

Michael shook his head. “1 saw her,” he said. “1 know what you’ve done to 
her.” 

“No,” Skraetock said. “1 very much doubt that you do.” 

Michael had a sudden desire to see the face beneath the cowl—to know what 
expression it held. But the shadows were too deep. They thwarted his vision 
even as Skraetock’s words thwarted clear thought. 

“Tell me,” Skraetock said. “Do you know what your father encountered in the 
mountains?” 

Michael closed his eyes. A picture arose before him, brilliant and blazing for a 
moment only: a vision of a fire that swept across the world but did not destroy. 
He saw it as his father had described it to him, as he had imagined it a thousand 
times in boyhood. 

He opened his eyes. Skraetock was watching him intently. “Keep your secrets, 
if you will,” Skraetock said. “But beware, Michael O’Roarke, for you are 
keeping secrets that will consume you if you are not careful. There are two 
opposing forces in this world, my young friend. You are in danger of falling in 
with the wrong one.” 

Michael felt suddenly dizzy. “1 don’t know what you’re talking about,” he 
said. 

Skraetock’s voice lowered. “They say he will come back,” he said. “But he is 
nothing. Throw your lot in with him and you fail.” 



Michael looked at Skraetock, his mind straining to comprehend, his eyes 
empty of understanding. The Grand Master sat back and sighed a little. 

“You do not know?” he said. “You do not understand. Well. 1 am glad that you 
are not entirely eaten up by their lies. Join me, Master O’Roarke. 1 will make 
you understand.” 

Michael closed his eyes. The slash on his cheek burned. His tongue felt heavy 
in his mouth. Confusion overwhelmed him. But then, somewhere deep within, 
he reached for the anchors he had always known. The children. The memory of 
his father. And to them he added Miracle—Miracle, so weak, and so wounded by 
this man who claimed to have answers. 

Michael felt a sudden revulsion. His stomach lurched and his throat burned. 
He jumped to his feet and moved away from the Master of the Order of the 
Spider. 

“I do not know you,” Michael said, “but 1 know that you lie. Whatever your 
side is, I am not on it.” 

Skraetock stood and cast a long, sad look on Michael. “So be it then,” 
Skraetock said. “1 will call for you again, Michael O’Roarke. When the day 
comes that you see your error, my arms are open to you. Until then, you must be 
my prisoner. For you will help us. You have no choice but to help us.” 

Skraetock moved backward. Michael watched as the old man seemed to fade 
away—to become one with the shadows. He was gone. The doors of the hall 
opened. Light came in, accompanied by the boot tramps and calls of soldiers. 

Two soldiers pressed their spear tips against Michael’s back. Without a word 
they took his arms and marched him out of the hall and down a long corridor. He 
did not protest. He felt shaky; weaker than he had ever felt. He tried to fight the 
weakness down and regain his bearings—to remember why he was here. 

His alarm grew as the soldiers opened a door and led him up a flight of steps. 
The dungeon was beneath the castle. He was not being taken to Miracle. 
Urgency burned in his throat. He had to do something, anything, or he was a 
prisoner, and Miracle was no closer to freedom! 



Before he could gather his thoughts, Christopher Ens stepped out of the 
shadows, into the soldiers’ path, and halted their ascent. His face was flushed. 
His eyes flashed, not with fire, but with the hardness of diamond. 

“Take this man to the dungeon,” Christopher ordered. Michael choked back a 
cry of relief. He nearly smiled, but when he looked in Christopher’s face, the 
young man cast such a look of hatred and disdain on him that he lost all desire to 
smile. 

“We have orders to keep him in the tower,” one of the soldiers said. 

“Idiot,” Christopher said. “How dare you question me?” 

The soldier bit back a retort. “I have my orders from the—from Master 
Skraetock himself,” he said. 

“Do you think I don’t know the wishes of my own master?” Christopher 
demanded. “I have just come from him.” 

He stepped close and wrenched a spear from the hand of an unprepared 
soldier. “Now get out, all of you,” he said. “I’ll take the man down myself.” 

The soldier who had spoken before looked inclined to argue, but a scathing 
glare from Christopher silenced him. He and his two companions turned and left, 
their boots echoing down the long flight of stone steps. 

Christopher grabbed Michael’s arm and half-dragged him down the stairs 
without a word. They followed twisting corridors until they reached a nail- 
studded door that led down a damp, crumbling passageway, illuminated only by 
the sickly light of a single torch. They followed the passageway to a flight of 
steep, winding steps, ancient and encrusted with lichen. The stairway led them 
deep beneath the castle to the dungeon. 

The dungeon-keeper was startled by their sudden appearance, but Christopher 
propelled the man ahead of them without a word of apology. They reached a 
high oak door, and Christopher stopped. 

“Open it,” he ordered. 

“This is the girl’s cell,” the dungeon-keeper stuttered. “I have orders...” 

“Don’t lie to me, man,” Christopher snapped. “You’ve opened this door to 



others, despite orders. I am come from the Master himself.” He smiled. “Do as 1 
say.” 

The dungeon-keeper swallowed, searching for words to defend himself. 
Thinking better of it, he turned to obey. The door swung open to the heavy iron 
key. Christopher shoved Michael forward. As he stumbled inside, his eyes met 
the welcoming faces of Kris of the Mountains and Stocky. He saw flashing steel 
and heard Christopher cry out. 

Michael rushed in and lifted Miracle in his arms. She buried her face in his 
shoulder, her bandaged hand rested by his neck. Wondering at her trust, Michael 
carried her out of the cell. Stocky slammed the door behind them, locking the 
hapless dungeon-keeper inside. Christopher had fallen to the dungeon floor, 
seemingly unconscious. Kris and Stocky leapt over him. 

They ran together: Kris and Stocky before with their weapons drawn, Michael 
behind with Miracle in his arms. They mounted the ancient steps with 
concentrated speed, bursting out of the door at the top. A lone soldier in the 
corridor yelled before Kris took him down. They kept running, through the 
corridors, running blindly, trying only to reach the sun before opposition reached 
them. 

The few soldiers in the halls fell quickly beneath the blades of Kris and 
Stocky, but the commotion did not go without notice. Michael heard shouts and 
the blowing of a horn. The alarm was sounded. They were discovered. 

Kris kicked open a door, and they spilled out into the courtyard. Michael drank 
in the sight of the mountains and the smell of fresh air, holding Miracle more 
closely to him. And then the attack. Soldiers rushed at them from every 
direction. Stocky moved behind Michael as they raced for the outer gates, but by 
the time they reached the center of the courtyard, they were surrounded. Michael 
set Miracle on her feet and moved in front of her. He took the sword Kris handed 
him. They stood together, breathing hard, in the midst of their enemies. 

Narald Black-Brow pushed through the ranks of High Police, a huge sword in 
his hands. His eyes gleamed at the sight of his catch: Stocky, crouched, with a 



slim sword in each hand; Kris of the Mountains, huge hands gripping an axe; 
Michael, sword drawn; and Miracle, leaning against Michael’s back, pale and 
beautiful. 

“They are mine,” Black-Brow growled. “They should have been mine from 
the start.” He pointed to a few soldiers. “Take the girl,” he commanded. The 
soldiers started forward. Kris and Stocky leaped at them. Blades clashed; the 
soldiers fell. Stocky returned to his place, a wound running blood in his shoulder. 
His mouth twitched with pain, but he still clutched his swords tightly. Kris 
stayed where the soldiers had fallen, tense and ready. 

The police charged forward. Michael brought up his sword to meet the attack. 
Kris and Stocky were nearly overpowered on either side of him. A soldier 
slipped past the men. He grabbed Miracle’s arm roughly, and she cried out. 

“Desist!” 

The order came from a corner of the courtyard, where three men in black 
walked swiftly into the midst of the soldiers. 

“Black-Brow, withdraw your men!” Adhemar Skraetock commanded. 

“I am the Overlord of the Northern Lands,” Black-Brow began. 

“You are an old fool,” said the Nameless One. “Do as the Master says.” 

Black-Brow motioned with his hand. His soldiers moved away, leaving the 
small group intact. The guards stayed in a circle around the little group, spears 
leveled. 

“You will not play your bloody games with my captives,” Skraetock said. 

“Your captives tried to escape,” said Black-Brow, spitting out the words. 

Christopher Ens smiled. “Yes,” he said. “And they nearly succeeded, thanks to 
your poor defenses.” 

Narald Black-Brow sputtered but did not retort. Master Skraetock crooked his 
finger to summon several soldiers and strode toward the captives. He stopped in 
his tracks as a wild scream split the air. 

The eyes of every man in the courtyard turned to the high west wall. Over it 
loomed the cliff where Michael and his companions had spent the night. An 



enormous spotted mountain cat, eyes glittering and claws gleaming white, 
crouched atop the wall. The creature screamed again. The sound carried primal 
fear into the courtyard. 

Thunder rumbled in the mountains. 

The cat leaped from its place on the wall, landing on the stones of the 
courtyard. A soldier raised his spear, hand trembling. The cat turned and leapt 
too quickly for him. The soldier went down under the mountain cat’s claws, 
screaming for help. The silver-tipped spears of the High Police took flight 
toward the animal’s silken hide, but the cat only leaped again, and each spear 
missed its mark. 

The thunder grew louder, and then it was no more thunder, but the wild echo 
of hoofbeats, the power of hoof and hide striking against the gates. The gates 
burst open, and the mountain ponies streamed through, neighing, lunging, and 
shaking their manes. Kris recognized even his little pony in the midst of them. 
And at the head of them all came a great white wolf. 

Behind the ponies came the wolves, a pack of thirty at least, howling and 
baring their teeth. Wild mountain deer and goats rushed in behind them, sharp- 
hoofed and sharp-horned. White owls soared in over the walls, and little birds, 
hundreds of little house-birds, dove into the fray. 

Michael caught Miracle up again and ran for the open gates, Kris and Stocky 
behind them. They reached the gates and passed through. Michael took a last 
look back as he ran, and he saw that even Adhemar Skraetock was fighting. But 
it was no wolf or antlered fiend he fought. It was a great man, dressed in skins, 
who pressed the Master of the Order with laughter and filled the air with a war 
cry that made the mountains tremble. 

They made camp that night in a small cave deep in the mountainside, some ten 
miles from Ordna. They would have gone further, but Stocky was steadily losing 
blood from his shoulder, and Kris insisted on stopping to bandage the wound. 
Miracle helped to tend the wound—with help of the most ordinary kind—until 
her own strength gave out and she lay down on a bed of dry pine needles. 



Michael sat near the entrance to the cave, the wound on his face burning. 

Long after midnight, Michael sighed and turned his face away from the 
entrance of the cave. The huge shape of a stranger was sitting in the shadows 
across from him. 

Michael reached for his sword, but the man put out a hand to stop him. 

“Do not you recognize me?” the man said, with a smile like a laughing wolf. 

Michael was about to reply when he saw the man’s eyes: one blue, one gold. 

The white wolf. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“I am Lord of the Wild Things,” the stranger said. “Gwyrion, of the Brethren 
of the Earth.” 

“You led the attack on Ordna—you saved us all today,” Michael said. 

“At great cost,” Gwyrion said. He looked down at his hands, which, in the 
darkness, were faintly striped. “Ah, but it is good to run again. Too long did 1 
sleep.” 

For a moment Michael felt again the confusion that had assailed him in 
Skraetock’s presence—the sense of being deep in something he did not 
understand. But in Gwyrion’s presence was such a pulsing power and rightness 
that the confusion abated before it. Michael still had no answers, but anticipation 
grew in him. 

“1 came here to seek a mystery,” Michael said. “1 did not expect to find you.” 

“What mystery?” Gwyrion asked. 

“My father—” Michael’s voice caught in his throat. “Many years ago, my 
father saw something in these mountains. A great fire—a light that swept over 
the whole earth and did not destroy, but purified all that it touched. It changed 
him. It was his great hope that what he saw in the mountains might become 
reality all over the Seventh World. And there was a man, who was not a man—” 

“It was not I,” Gwyrion said. In the shadows his eyes gleamed like a wild 
cat’s. 

Michael swallowed his disappointment. “I see.” 



“Your father met with the King,” Gwyrion said quietly. 

Michael looked up. “With who?” 

“With the one for whom 1 fight,” Gwyrion said. “The one for whom the Earth 
Brethren now awake.” 

“Why do you fight?” Michael asked. 

“Because we are at war,” Gwyrion answered. 

“I am not,” Michael said. 

Gwyrion looked at Michael piercingly. “For one who is not at war, you fight 
hard against the enemy.” 

Skraetock’s words came back to memory: You are in danger offalling in with 
the wrong side. Michael looked down suddenly. “1 do not fight for any man’s 
cause,” he said. “1 fight for love. For love of my family, for love of...” His voice 
trailed away. 

“Fove is the King’s cause,” Gwyrion said. “Fight for it, fight for truth, and you 
fight also for the King. As Gwyrion of the Wild Things fights for him. As she 
fights for him.” 

Michael did not have to ask who he meant. He looked into the shadows of the 
cave where Miracle still slept. She was weak and faint, but had not breathed a 
word of complaint. Nevertheless, Michael could see traces of fear and suffering 
in her eyes. She was no soldier, whatever Gwyrion might say about wars. 

“She can’t stay here,” Michael said. “They will come after her again.” 

“So you will take her home?” Gwyrion asked. He did not wait for answer. 
“And I will also go with you.” 

Michael was silent for a few minutes. He bowed his head and said, “My 
father’s belief in... the King... was the strongest thing about him. But he died, 
and no great power came to rescue him.” 

He looked down at the floor of the cave. “1 came here to seek refuge for my 
family. And now 1 go home, bearing more trouble for them. Bearing this war of 
yours.” 

“The whole world is troubled,” Gwyrion said. “Meet evil head on, fight on the 



right side, and you will overcome it. Your father saw the truth. The Burning 
Light will come and purify the world again. It has already begun.” 

Michael looked up at Gwyrion again. A sudden image of home came to mind. 
He saw the thatched cottage, the stone hearth, the faces of those he loved—his 
sister and cousins, Grandmother, the children. 

“I must go home,” he said. 

“Yes,” repeated Gwyrion. “For that is your place. And I will also go with 



Chapter 8 
Father-Song 


The air in the vineyard smelled of salt and mud. The one-room hut, made of 
mud and thatched with twigs, was round and damp. Still, it was shelter. It kept 
the wind out, though the melting snow trickled through the roof. An iron stove in 
the center, stuffed with dry grape vines and any other fuel Peter could find, kept 
the hut warm. 

Marja had carried a load of hay on her back all the way from the wagon, 
which they had quitted in the middle of the night while the horses rested, and 
this she fashioned into a bed for the sick man. 

Marja started a fire early each morning while Peter left the vineyard in search 
of food. Nicolas wandered listlessly—through the hut, until Marja lost patience 
with him and ordered him out, and then through the long brown rows of grape 
vines. When he returned, he said very little. Sometimes he ate the food that 
Marja thrust at him. Other times he sat against the wall and stared up at the 
twiggy ceiling and the light that slipped in through its cracks. Only rarely did he 
even look at the sick man. The man was kept clean and fed; Nicolas assumed 
that Marja was taking care of him. 

Marja left the hut late on the night of the third day. The air was cold. She 
wrapped her red coat tightly around herself and walked up the slope of the 
ground. Clouds wreathed the moon, but it still shone brightly enough to show the 
way. 

Nicolas stood at the top of the hill, the north wind blowing in his face, looking 
over the vineyard with his back to the hut. 

They stood together in a long silence while the wind whistled through the 
grape rows. 

“You have to do something,” Marja said at last. “You’ll go crazy if you stay 
idle.” 



“I’m homesick,” Nicolas said, swallowing. 

“You can’t go home now. You know that.” 

“I miss Bear.” 

“Stop making excuses!” Marja stepped in front of Nicolas. He did not look at 
her face. 

“Why won’t you tend him?” Marja said. “You brought him here; now you 
abandon him.” 

“He’s taken care of,” Nicolas said. 

“He needs you.” 

“He doesn’t!” Nicolas turned away. “He needs real care. We’ll take him into 
town. Find a doctor.” 

“He’s dying, Nicolas. No doctor can change that.” 

“Well, I can’t change it!” 

“Go talk to him.” 

“He’s delirious.” 

Marja’s voice lowered with urgency. “He’s your father.” 

Nicolas snapped his head around and looked into Marja’s eyes so suddenly 
that she caught her breath. 

“He’s not!” Nicolas shouted. “He’s no father at all.” 

“Then why won’t you go to him?” Marja asked. 

Nicolas’s voice was half-choked. “He left me,” he said. “I was four years old. 
Not even four years old. He left me, and he left my mother, and she died, and I 
needed him! And he wasn’t there.” 

“Do you remember him?” Marja asked gently. 

“I’ve always remembered his face,” Nicolas said. 

“And the man in the hut?” 

Nicolas nodded. 

“You look like him,” Marja said. 

“I hate him,” Nicolas whispered. “I don’t even know why.” 

“I do,” Marja said. “You hate him because you won’t go into that hut and love 



him. Love is a choice, Nicolas Fisher. Love is the decision to be there when 
you’re needed. You haven’t even looked at him since we got here.” 

“He wasn’t there when I needed him,” Nicolas said. 

“Do you want to be like him?” Marja asked. 

Nicolas looked down. “No.” 

Marja reached out and touched Nicolas’s arm. She smiled and stepped back. 
“I’ll see you in the morning,” she said. 


* * * 

“There’s a good stand of reina trees a few miles from here,” Peter said, his 
teeth clenching his pipe as he talked. “I’ll strip enough bark to keep us eating for 
a few days.” 

“Good,” Marja said. “If you can bring me another rabbit, do. We’ll all start to 
look like reina bark by the end of the winter if that’s all we eat.” 

“Brown and stringy?” Peter asked with a grin. 

Marja pretended to smack his head. “Yes. Now get going.” 

The door of the hut swung open just as Peter stood, and Nicolas entered. He 
did not look at either of his companions. His eyes were on the hay cot across the 
room. 

Marja moved close to Peter as they watched Nicolas kneel by the bed. The 
sick man’s eyes were open. They heard his voice, weak and raspy. “Water?” 
Nicolas’s voice was quiet, but they heard him, too. “Here,” he said. “It’s here. 
I’m here.” He took the cup that rested by the cot and lifted it to the old man’s 
lips. 

Marja hugged Peter’s arm and whispered, “Bring me two rabbits, Peter-cousin. 
We’ll celebrate tonight!” 

Nicolas heard whispering behind him and the swish of Marja’s skirt as she 
busied herself at the stove, but his attention was fixed. The old man finished his 
water and rested his head back. Nicolas put the cup back on the dirt floor. “How 



do you feel, Father?” Nicolas asked, wincing at his own awkwardness. 

The old man closed his eyes and did not answer. 

Peter returned a few hours before dusk, bearing a load of reina bark, two 
rabbits, and a grouse. Marja skinned, chopped, and boiled until the smell of stew 
filled the hut. Peter sat outside the door and smoked his pipe, and Marja and 
Nicolas joined him with steaming bowls of stew when the cooking was finished. 
The stars were just beginning to come out in a clear winter sky. 

“Bless the man who left us pots and bowls to go with the stove,” Marja said. 

“Not to mention that broom,” Peter said. “Did 1 see you sweeping again when 
1 came down the hill this evening? How many times can you sweep a dirt floor?” 

Nicolas took a bite of stew and looked up at the sky. The hot broth warmed his 
throat. A shuffling noise issued from the hut, and the old man called out, 
“Nicolas! My son!” 

Nicolas shoved his stew into Peter’s hand and bolted through the door. It was 
dark inside, except for the glow inside the iron stove, but Nicolas could see that 
his father’s eyes were open. One frail, thin hand reached toward the door. 
Nicolas went to his knees beside the hay cot and took the hand. His hand 
tightened almost involuntarily around his father’s. 

“It is you?” said the old man. “1 am not dreaming?” 

“No,” Nicolas said. “You are not dreaming.” 

“I was coming to find you,” said the old man. “To tell you. 1 was sailing to 
find you...” He brought his other hand out from under his makeshift blankets 
and covered the exposed part of Nicolas’s hand with it. There were tears in his 
bloodshot eyes. “So many years 1 longed to see you,” he said. “1 fought for my 
freedom so 1 could see you again.” 

“Your freedom?” Nicolas asked. 

“We were trapped in the islands of the south... there is evil there, too.” His 
words were laboured. “Evil. We fought. We thought we had killed it. But one of 
the men brought it with us.” 


“Brought what?” Nicolas asked. 



“The serpent,” said the man. “It bit me—all of us. You see it?” 

His hand shook as he spoke, and Nicolas looked down. To his horror he could 
see two tiny marks near the joint of his father’s thumb, like pinpricks—or a 
snake’s bite. 

“We killed it that time,” said the man, “but it got us first. Poison.” 

Nicolas bowed his head and lifted his hand so that the father’s fingers rested 
against the son’s forehead. “I’m sorry,” he said. 

“I came to tell you,” said the old man. “You have to take sides. There is real 
evil in this world—I never believed it when I was young.” He stopped and 
closed his eyes, his chest rising and falling. “There is a King,” he said. “He is 
coming with fire. Look for him. He will overcome evil, and you must fight with 
him. And there are some—the Gifted—who need protection. I know it sounds 
crazy...” 

Nicolas leaned forward and said, “I know a little of what you say, Father. I am 
Gifted.” 

The wrinkled hands tightened, and a tear slipped down the old man’s cheek. 
“My son. Do you follow the King?” 

“I don’t know,” Nicolas said. 

“Decide!” said the old man, drawing himself up for a moment. He fell back on 
the hay with a deep sigh of exhaustion. “It is war. You must decide. Don’t run. I 
ran for so many years.” 

“Ran from what?” 

“From the truth. From the King himself, though I didn’t know it then. I 
thought I was a wanderer. I didn’t want anything to tie me down. My freedom 
was all that mattered. It was no freedom at all.” 

Nicolas swallowed a lump in his throat, but said nothing. His father cried out 
suddenly and then began to sob, his emaciated frame shaking with every breath. 
“I’m so sorry,” he said. “Oh my son, I’m so sorry...” 

Nicolas began to cry too, and he bent down so that his head rested on his 
father’s shoulder. Even as he did, the faint strains of a song began to play in his 



ears. Through his tears, wonder tugged at him. The river had led him here. 
Straight to the black-sailed ship—straight to his father. 

Open your heart, the Shearim had said. Use what the river has given you. 

When the old man had ceased crying, he tapped Nicolas’s shoulder. “1 am 
sorry I took so long,” he said, his words clipped with pain. 

“It’s all right,” Nicolas said. “Just rest.” 

The old man looked up at his son with pain-filled eyes. “I did not come to 
rest,” he said. “I came to fight evil. I wanted to do it with you by my side.” 

The old man’s body convulsed, and he lay still until Nicolas began to grow 
alarmed. He was about to call for Marja when the old man spoke again. “It is 
over so quickly for me,” he said. “I wanted to fight in this war. To make others 
see the truth.” 

Nicolas swallowed. “There are others to spread the word,” he said. “This war 
has begun. I have seen it. I have seen evil defeated. Some in the Eastern Lands 
believe in the King. I have friends among them.” 

“But you are not one of them?” the old man asked. 

Nicolas hung his head. “I did not want—” 

“To be tied down,” said the old man. “You must decide, Nicolas. You can’t 
remain a loner forever. I know what it is to be snared by your own foolishness. 
Open the trap, my son. Set yourself free—truly free.” 

Nicolas began to say something, but the words caught in his throat as a song 
broke out in the hut. The music filled the little room as waves fill a drowning 
ship. It was a wondrous song, indescribable in its strong, comforting beauty. As 
Nicolas raised his shining face and drank it in, he realized that no one else could 
hear it. But he could, and he heard, too, the name of it. He thought perhaps the 
voices of the Shearim named it for him. 

Hear the Three-Fold Song, the Song of the Burning Light! Heed the Father- 
Song, son of light. 



In Pravik, the move deeper underground had begun. 

Teams of workers began by installing sconces for torches throughout the lower 
corridors. Men cleared debris while women came behind them and cleaned. On 
the higher level, the explorers explained maps and drilled the men, women, and 
children in the twists and turns of their new home. 

Maggie and Pat pushed carts of food and supplies down the long corridors 
until they were ready to drop from exhaustion. They had just finished stocking 
the shelves of an underground pantry when the Major stuck his dark head in the 
door. 

“Time for a break,” he said. “Come join us.” 

Maggie and Pat needed little urging. They left the pantry, gathering with a 
tired, dirt-smeared group of Gypsies in a torch-lit cavern. Three carts had been 
overturned and pushed together to form a long table, which was laden with salt 
pork, dry bread, and water collected from the damp corridors near the river. 

“Whatever else the inconveniences of underground life,” Pat said, making a 
face as she tore a piece of pork from a large hunk, “you can’t say the food isn’t 
great.” 

“All right then,” said the Major. “I won’t say it.” 

Darne’s eyes laughed as he bit into a piece of bread. He was still too new to 
underground life to complain about it, even in jest. Only veterans had that right. 

Pat sighed deeply and looked up at the high stone roof. “Lovely weather today, 
isn’t it?” She sat up. “Enough. I’m going crazy down here. Darne, tell us the 
story of how you got your horses from the Emperor’s ranch in the middle of the 
night.” 

Darne smiled. “It sounds to me as if you already know the story,” he said. 

“Of course I know it,” Pat said. “I want to hear it again.” 

Darne launched into the tale. Maggie rested her chin in her hand as he spoke. 
She closed her eyes and pictured Nicolas heading up the raid. When the story 
was over, she opened her eyes again. “That will make a wonderful tale for Marja 



to tell around the campfires,” she said. 

“There are precious few campfires left for storytelling,” the Major said. 

A tall dark man in fine clothing, who had sat quietly through the story, spoke 
up. “Does the Ploughman mean to sit here and do nothing while the High Police 
enslave the Gypsies? 1 had heard that he was a man who fought for freedom.” 

“He’s not doing nothing,” the Major said. His dark eyes seemed troubled. “He 
has a home to provide for all these people. He is doing his best.” 

The tall man sat forward, and the torchlight fell on his thin face and amber 
eyes. Asa, the strange doctor who had come to Pravik with a wounded Gypsy. 
He had worked diligently with the others since coming to the underground 
colony, but Maggie had never felt comfortable around him. 

“1 came here to seek strength,” he said. “But 1 have found only people in 
hiding. There is too much weakness here.” 

Pat’s face clouded over. She opened her mouth to answer when an eerie howl 
filled the cavern. The company sat in silence until the sound died away. 

“What was that?” Maggie asked, shivering. 

“Only the wind in the caverns below,” the Major said. 

“They say there are untold levels down there,” Darne said. 

“They say there are strange creatures down there,” said Asa. 

“It is only the imaginations of the explorers,” said the Major. “Long days 
alone in the dark will play tricks on your mind.” 

Asa sat back, a smile on his face. “Have it your way,” he said. 

An uneasy silence fell over the company. Pat replaced her hunk of pork on the 
cart tables. She stood and stretched. “I’m going back to work,” she said. 
“Maggie, are you coming?” 

“In a minute,” Maggie said. 

Pat left, and Darne and Asa got to their feet. The Major stood and offered his 
arm to Maggie. 

“Walk with me?” he asked. 


She nodded. “Thank you.” 



They walked together out of the cavern, down a long stone passageway. 
“Something is bothering you,” the Major said. 

“I’m worried,” Maggie confessed. 

“About?” 

“I don’t know. Everything. I suppose it’s just the waiting. Virginia says we 
must cling to what we have seen and trust that the King has not forgotten us, 
but... it is not easy.” 

“You have been talking to the seer?” the Major asked. 

“Yes.” 

“She doesn’t talk to many people.” 

“I know,” Maggie said. “She is—there is something dark in her as well. I am a 
little afraid of her.” 

“What else did she tell you?” 

“That Nicolas is well.” 

The Major raised his eyebrows. “That is good to know.” 

“Of course, that was days ago,” Maggie said. “The way things are, he might 
not even be alive today.” 

The Major grunted. “It is a dangerous thing to be a Gypsy—even a half-Gypsy 
—in the world today.” 

They said nothing for a few minutes, then Maggie said, “Do you think he’s 
right?” 

“Who?” 

“Asa. He thinks we ought to be doing something more than just sitting here.” 

“And what could we do? Storm Athrom?” 

“Maybe,” Maggie said. “We won the fight in Pravik.” 

“With the help of Heavenly Warriors, they say,” the Major said. 

Maggie stopped walking, but she still clung to the Major’s arm. “That’s what 
troubles me,” she said. “Yes, we won—and then the warriors disappeared, and 
we went underground. And now Pravik and the mountains are overrun with 
soldiers looking for us, and we’re hiding in the dark. Is this what the King wants 



from us? To bury ourselves until he comes back?” 

“I wish 1 could answer you,” the Major said. “But of all of us here, 1 know the 
least about this King of yours. What does the professor say to your questions?” 

“Professor Huss says very little,” Maggie said. “1 haven’t asked him. Lately he 
seems so troubled.” 

The Major started to say something, and bit his tongue. A moment later he 
spoke, slowly. “I do not know what is required of the Ploughman,” he said. “1 
think it is right that he stays here. If he tries to go above now, his colony will be 
destroyed, and all of my sheltered people with it. Too many people here are still 
reeling from their wounds. It will not hurt them to stay below and rebuild before 
the time comes to go above. But I will not stay underground much longer.” 

Maggie looked at him in surprise. “What do you mean?” 

“I am going to find Nicolas,” he said. “Since I have been here, Nicolas seems 
to have made it his business to rescue our people from their enemies. I mean to 
join him.” 

“But your people are safe here,” Maggie said. 

“My band is here, yes, all except Marja and Peter. And I have stayed as long 
as I have because I felt that the Major’s Gypsies needed their leader. But no 
more. They are settled here now. The Ploughman governs his cavernous 
kingdom well, and I trust him. They don’t need me. Our people outside do.” 

“But you could be killed out there,” Maggie said. 

“So could Nicolas.” 

Maggie shivered. “Don’t remind me.” 

“The truth is, little one, I go for Nicolas’s sake as well as for my own peace of 
mind. I bear some responsibility for him.” 

“He once told me that your mother had raised him, after he ran away from his 
home.” 

“Yes, that is true. Although some would say he ran to his home, not away from 
it.” 

Maggie spoke hesitantly. “Nicolas always said that even the Gypsies did not 



fully accept him; that his only real home was the forests. But he longed to belong 
with other people.” 

“He belonged with us,” the Major said, “but he would never stay. He drove 
himself out.” 

“But—” Maggie began. 

“Nicolas has never accepted himself,” the Major said. “Perhaps because his 
father left him. Perhaps because he was Gifted. But we never drove him out. He 
did that himself.” 

“It is good of you to make yourself responsible for him,” Maggie said. 

“It is no more than I am bound to do, by blood duty.” The Major smiled 
ruefully. “I used to wonder that Nicolas told you so much about himself. He does 
not normally open up to anyone. But now I don’t wonder. You are a good 
listener.” 

Maggie smiled at the compliment, but she couldn’t help asking. “What did you 
mean by blood duty?” 

“I told you that Nicolas did not run away from home so much as he ran to it,” 
the Major said. “He thinks that he found my mother. The truth is, she found him. 
We came to the city to take him away with us so that his mother’s family could 
not send him to the orphan house after she died.” 

“But why?” Maggie asked. “Nicolas made it sound as though he had never 
seen any of you before he joined the band.” 

“He hadn’t,” the Major said. “But that doesn’t change the truth. Nicolas is my 
brother’s son.” 


* * * 

Marja slept with her back against Peter’s, huddled next to the stove. Melting 
snow dripped through the roof and ran through her black hair, now and then 
hitting her face like an icy tear. A drop of water collected on her eyelash, and she 
blinked and opened her eyes as the cold stream ran down her cheek. 



Nicolas and his father were whispering together. 

Nicolas was talking. Marja watched him as he told his stories. He lifted his 
hands and moved as he spoke, all of his energy poured into the telling. Only his 
voice was subdued, kept low so the others could sleep. Marja saw Nicolas’s 
father smile and try to laugh, and another stream of water ran down her cheek— 
but this was a real tear, hot on her skin. 

She smiled as she closed her eyes, letting the whispers surround her. She had 
worked so hard to keep the old man alive, bringing all the skill of her people and 
the training of her mother to bear as she tended him. It was for this she had done 
it. And Nicolas’s desire to know his father, coupled with the father’s desire to 
know his son, had done wonders for the old man’s health. He would live longer 
than she had first thought. 

But he would not live forever. She brushed her cheekbone with the edge of her 
thumb, smearing the tears across her face. He would not live forever. 

And when he died, where would Nicolas go? 

Marja was a true daughter of her people. Never once had she ever desired to 
put down roots—her roots were in the sky, ever winging over the roads and the 
forests of the Seventh World. Her desires, her passions, soared as well—she 
longed for freedom for her people. She wished for vengeance on their enemies. 

But now, as she fought back tears in the salty darkness and listened to the 
whispers of two men, she wished for the first time that things might never 
change. 


* * * 

Professor Jarin Huss held his torch close to the rock face. For the first time in 
weeks, his eyes were bright. His forehead furrowed as he studied the characters 
carved in the stone. 

“What do you think, Professor?” asked the Ploughman. He stood behind Huss, 
arms folded. 



“Fascinating,” said the professor. He turned to look at the tall rebel leader. 
“The language is very old, but it is not one I recognize—and 1 can read some of 
the oldest languages known to the Seventh World.” 

“The carving is that old then, do you think?” the Ploughman asked. 

“It dates from before the time of the Empire, at least,” Huss said. He turned 
back to the stone and traced one of the old letters with his long finger. 
“Fascinating,” he said again. 

They stood in a deep place, below the now-occupied second level of tunnels 
and caverns. Both men turned at the sound of boots tramping down the corridor 
toward them. 

A small company of men entered the cavern. Their leader, a one-time farmer 
whose face was pale but still weathered, bowed his head to the Ploughman. 
“Reporting from below,” he said. “You wanted me?” 

“Your men are refusing to go deeper,” the Ploughman said. “So they say.” 

The man coloured slightly. “Only to the west.” 

“Do they have a reason for going against my orders?” the Ploughman said. 

The leader of the company seemed uneasy. “Voices, sir,” he said. 

“What?” said the Ploughman. 

“They say there are voices in the deep western part of the caves,” the man 
said. “Forgive me, but they are afraid. I hate to make them keep going.” 

The Ploughman frowned, then laid his hand on the farmer’s shoulder. “You 
have all worked hard since we came here,” he said. “Perhaps it is time your men 
are given a break.” 

The leader smiled. “It might help with the voices, my lord,” he said. 

“Yes, I expect it will,” the Ploughman said. “Withdraw your men. We’ll put a 
new company of explorers to work.” 

The farmer looked at his leader with affection and nodded his head. “Thank 
you.” 

The men left the cavern as Libuse entered with a small retinue. She went to the 
Ploughman, who bowed and kissed her hand. Professor Huss smiled wryly and 



turned back to the wall. In a moment Libuse’s voice pulled him away from his 
examination once again. “Will you come with us, Professor?” she said. “The 
Major has asked for a meeting. I don’t know for sure, but I believe he means to 
say good-bye.” 


* * * 

They met in the Ploughman’s quarters: old friends and new. Maggie and Pat 
stood on either side of Mrs. Cook. Virginia sat apart from the others, listening 
with her head bent. Darne shuffled his feet and hung his head, embarrassed, it 
seemed, to be counted with such a company. Professor Huss poked the young 
Gypsy occasionally in an effort to make him stand still. Libuse and the 
Ploughman sat together, while the Major stood before them, in the center of the 
company, and spoke of his desire to serve his people outside of the city. 

“I cannot continue to sit in the darkness while the enemies of freedom 
persecute my people,” the Major said. Libuse watched the Ploughman uneasily 
as the Gypsy leader spoke, but his face did not betray how he felt. 

When he had finished, the Ploughman stood and took the Major’s hand in his 
own. 

“We will miss you,” the Ploughman said. “You are right to do as you do. 
Know that all you send to us will find refuge.” 

“I know it well,” the Major said. 

He turned to go when the voice of a young woman, tinged with the accent of 
the Bryllan Highlands, spoke. 

“Major,” Virginia said, rising slowly to her feet, “you may find the darkness 
above ground harder to bear than the darkness here. But do not lose hope. There 
is light in the world yet. One day soon it will burn back the darkness.” 



Shannon O’Roarke let the waves wash over her feet and soak her thin shoes. 
The salt wind was cold; it blew through her chestnut hair and made the edges of 
her shawl dance. The rising sun painted the horizon cream and blue, green and 
purple, and behind her a cock crowed. 

Shannon watched the sun rise until at last she turned away. She sighed as she 
started back up the path to the cottage, where peat smoke smudged the sky above 
the thatched roof and thorny rose bushes. Vines lay dead and brown in the chill 
of winter. A cow lowed in the yard, and Shannon heard the creak and rattle of 
chains as a bucket was brought up from the well. 

The water crashed behind her. A far-reaching wave lapped at her ankles, and 
she turned back to the sea one last time. 

There was something on the horizon. 

Shannon lifted her hand to shade her eyes and gathered her skirts as she 
dashed back into the waves, running as though she meant to run across the sea to 
meet the longship. 

It was Michael. She was sure of it. 

Shannon turned and ran for the cottage, shouting at the top of her lungs. 

* * * 

They saw the children first, dancing and leaping in the sea foam on the shore. 
Michael shouted and waved, and the four little ones clapped their hands and 
waved back, their voices drowned out by the crash of the water. Stocky grinned 
and whooped. 

“Eh, Michael! That’s a welcome, isn’t it?” he said. 

Behind the men, balancing carefully in the rocking ship, Miracle smiled and 
stood. Kris steadied her with his hand. They peered at the shoreline where young 
men and women were gathering now, waving, shouting, capering in the waves 
like children themselves. 

“It’s been a long year since,” Kris said quietly. “And Michael says my roses 



still bloom!” 

Two of the younger men struck out in the waves as the longship drew close, 
bearing ropes. They attached the ropes to the ship and pulled it to shore, 
laughing and calling to Michael and Stocky as they worked. 

When the bottom of the ship scraped sand, Michael jumped down into the 
embrace of a young woman who bore a striking resemblance to him. Stocky 
hurled himself over the side and nearly landed on a small child, whom he chased 
with a bellow and good-natured threats. 

Kris stepped into the ankle-deep water and approached Michael and his sister. 

“Shannon O’Roarke,” he said. “How you have grown!” 

Shannon held out her hand with a smile. “Michael promised to bring back a 
deed to land from the mountains,” she said. “He said nothing about bringing 
back Kris of the Mountains himself!” 

“Do you remember me, miss?” Kris asked. 

“I would know you anywhere,” Shannon said. “But whether 1 remember you 
or whether it is my mother’s many descriptions of you that make me think I do— 
that I cannot say.” 

Michael left Shannon’s side and waded back to the boat. Miracle looked down 
at him with a gentle smile. He took her in his arms and carried her to shore while 
the people of Clann O’Roarke walked before and behind them with many a 
curious, badly-covered glance. 

Michael set Miracle down on the dry ground. He took her hand and joined it 
with Shannon’s. 

“My sister,” he said. “Shannon, this is Miracle. She is going to stay with us.” 

Shannon nodded and smiled. “Welcome,” she said. “I’m sorry we could not 
come out to greet you properly. My brother hardly gave us fair warning. The real 
celebrations will have to wait a while!” 

Stocky appeared on the horizon, surrounded by four children who somehow 
made a crowd. “Do you smell the stew, Michael?” he shouted. “We’re home!” 

“Aye, Michael,” Shannon said, laying her head on her brother’s shoulder. 



“Welcome home.” 

They walked together, Shannon, Michael, and Miracle. Shannon looked 
behind her and gasped. 

“Michael, what is that?” she asked. 

Michael turned and eyed the creature on the beach with the strangest of 
smiles. “Another new companion, Shannon,” he said. “Don’t worry your head 
about him. He doesn’t look it—but he’s safe.” 

The white wolf followed them to the cottage door. 



Chapter 9 

Unexpected Meetings 


Spring came early to Italya. It came in whispers on the warm wind and crept 
through the ground, where roots drank it in and began to wake. 

Nicolas stepped out of the hut one morning and looked around him with 
clouded eyes. 

“The vines are budding,” he said. His voice was thick. “The first buds of 
spring.” 

Marja looked up from the coat she was mending. She stood and laid a hand on 
Nicolas’s arm. “Has he—?” 

Nicolas looked away and nodded quickly. 

Marja stepped back and nudged Peter. “Come then,” she said. “There’s work 
to do.” 

Peter put out his pipe as he stood. He stuck it in his pocket as he followed 
Marja into the hut. 

Nicolas stayed outside, alone. He let the clouds over his eyes burst and send 
rain down his cheeks as he surveyed the long rows of grape vines, taking in 
every tiny green bud. He ran his eyes down the rows to the horizon, where the 
morning haze had come in from the sea, and he looked for a place to dig a grave. 

They buried Nicolas’s father in the bright sunlight of midday, at the top of the 
hill overlooking the hut. Peter and Nicolas brought a stone to lay on the grave, 
and Marja carved it with the curious markings that only Gypsies could read. 

“His name, Nicolas?” she asked. “What was your father’s name?” 

He looked at her for a long moment, as though he did not understand, and 
said, slowly, “His name was Lucas Barrington.” 

Late that night Nicolas awoke to the sound of footsteps and voices. There 
were men coming. They were yet a good way off, but they were headed for the 
hut. Nicolas heard them as plainly as if they had been standing next to him. 



“I tell you,” said one voice, “I’ve seen smoke from the hut more than once 


over the winter.” 

“We’ve had squatters before,” said another. “Won’t take long to drive them 
off. Not if my sword-arm has anything to say about it.” 

Nicolas rolled over and tapped Peter. He squirmed in his sleep, and Nicolas 
tapped him harder. 

“Ow,” said Peter. “What’s that for?” 

“Wake up,” Nicolas whispered. Across the floor, Marja lifted her head. 

“Our stay here is over,” Nicolas said. “The vineyard-keepers are on their way.” 

It didn’t take long to vacate the hut. Peter folded their small store of reina bark 
and rabbit meat into his coat while Marja and Nicolas gathered the few things 
they had collected over the winter. The hut was empty in less than half an hour. 

Only some scattered straw on the floor and a few warm coals in the stove were 
left to say that anyone had ever been there. 

* * * 


“O where shall ye go, 
and where shall ye go, 
and where shall we go, 

O wanderer?” 

Marja sang as they walked, twirling a willow branch in the air. The muddy 
road sucked at their boots and filled the air with a rank smell, but even Nicolas 
felt a certain exhilaration in the wind on his face as he watched the road pass by 
underneath his feet. 

“We shall go with the road, 
where’er the road goes, 
there we shall go, 



O wanderer!” 


Nicolas smiled as he listened. He turned his head to watch Marja as she 
moved. Peter said something and laughed, but Nicolas didn’t catch his words. 
Other words were ringing in his head: his father’s words just before he died, 
words Nicolas had not shared with his companions. 

Suddenly even the memory of his father’s voice faded out, replaced by others. 
He stumbled in his surprise and nearly landed face down in the mud. 

“What is it?” Marja asked. 

“1 heard—I’m not sure,” Nicolas said, “but 1 think the Major’s on the road 
ahead of us.” 

They met together hours later in the warm spring sun, up to their ankles in 
mud, and laughed with the joy of meeting. Indeed, the Major was on the road— 
had been, he said, since late winter. And he was not alone. Bear had joined him 
only three days before and startled him very badly. 

Whether Nicolas was happier to see Bear or to see the Major was not easy to 
tell. But when they had gone a few miles down the road together, Nicolas ducked 
his head shyly and said, “It is good to see you, Uncle.” 

The Major stopped in the squelching mud. “And you, Nephew!” he said. “But 
I think you must have a story to tell me.” 

“I do,” Nicolas said, but the story had to wait. In the time it had taken the 
Major to say his few words, he had become stuck fast in the mud, and it took 
nearly half an hour to get him out again. 

It rained—a warm, sparkling, spring rain. The companions climbed a tree by 
the side of the road and let their sodden boots hang down. Bear walked circles 
beneath the branches while the Gypsies talked. Nicolas ended his story with the 
burial of his father. For a while they let it hang in the air, as uncle and nephew 
each became lost in his own thoughts. 

After some time Peter spoke, from a branch above the Major’s head. 

“And what of you, Major?” he asked. “Last we knew you were on your way to 



Pravik.” 

“I have been in Pravik,” the Major said. “Most of the winter. The band is 
settled there. The Ploughman rules a good camp. Our people are safe.” 

Marja’s eyes flashed. “Some of our people,” she said. 

“Yes,” the Major answered. “That is why 1 left. In midwinter we were joined 
by a ragged band of refugees led by a young man named Darne.” 

Nicolas looked up in recognition. 

“Earlier in the year, a Galcic vagabond they call Asa joined us, bringing with 
him a badly wounded Gypsy. From the accounts of both Dame and Asa, we 
learned that you have been very active.” 

“And that is why you came above ground?” Nicolas asked. 

“I couldn’t very well leave you three to do all the work yourselves,” the Major 
said. 

“So you came to find the saviours of the Wandering Race,” Marja said. “And 
all the time we have been hiding in a mud hut.” 

“Not a bad idea,” the Major said. “The persecution of the High Police seems 
to have eased over the latter part of the winter. Now that spring is here, it is time 
to come out of hiding again.” 

Bear gmnted beneath the tree. 

“Yes,” Nicolas said, “and it is high time you came out of hibernation as well.” 

In the quietness of the day Nicolas leaned against the tmnk of the tree and 
closed his eyes. He could hear—spring was possessed of a thousand voices, and 
he heard them all. He heard the birds calling to each other, heard the scrape and 
hurry of small animals as they emerged from their winter dens and established 
homes for the coming seasons. He heard Bear thinking to himself, talking in his 
peculiar bear-voice. And through it all, woven through it all, he heard the Father- 
Song. 

He heard other music as well. Still so far away that he could not distinguish 
the notes were the second and third strains of the Three-Fold Song. 

He thought of the River-Daughter and wished to hear her voice again. He had 



come so far in obedience to her call. It had been so long—he still feared that he 
would fail her before he finished his task. But excitement and anticipation also 
filled him now. In some way, the journey itself would teach him the song that 
now sang just at the edges of his hearing. 

He whispered the words as the sun streamed through the tree-branches and 
bathed his head with warmth. “I am trying. But I still can’t hear it all. Stars help 
me—help me hear the song.” 


* * * 

Pat stepped close to Maggie and whispered, “I didn’t think it was possible for 
it to get darker .” 

“You wanted to do this,” Maggie whispered back. 

Behind them, Darne said aloud, “Now I understand why the explorers thought 
they heard voices.” 

The Ploughman, holding a torch at the head of the small procession, turned 
and looked down the narrow corridor at Darne. “The darkness has a thousand 
tricks to play,” he said. “The deeper you go, the more true that is.” 

Professor Huss tucked Maggie’s arm into the crook of his own. “Lead on,” he 
said. “We are curious to see what is ahead.” 

“Yes,” said Asa, who was directly behind the Ploughman. “Lead on.” 

The Ploughman lifted his torch high. They continued down the dark tunnel 
when a sudden whoosh of air whistled past their ears. The torch went out. The 
tunnel was plunged into absolute blackness. 

“Is it too late to make a decision?” Pat said. “I don’t want to do this anymore.” 

“We’re not far from the Hold,” the Ploughman said. “Some of the men are 
there. They will have light. Join hands and follow me.” 

Pat, Maggie, Professor Huss, Asa, and Darne obeyed. They were in the 
deepest part of the Ploughman’s excavations, not far from a place he called the 
Hold—an enormous fortified cavern which he planned to use for defence in case 



the underground colony finally clashed with the forces of the Empire. 

Maggie held the professor’s wrinkled, thin hand in front of her and felt Pat’s 
tight grip behind as she stumbled through the dark passage. The Ploughman led 
in silence, and the others followed suit. The only sounds were the cautious 
shuffle of footsteps on rock and the occasional moan of wind. From what the 
Ploughman had said, Maggie thought they would have reached the Hold in 
minutes, but time—if time even existed in the dark—seemed to have slowed. 
They went on and on, and no one said anything. 

A gush of wind brought with it the smell of camp smoke, mingled with the 
scent of fish and bread, and Maggie breathed a sigh of relief. She wondered 
where the Ploughman’s men had come by a supply of fish, but before she could 
ask, the line in front of her stopped. 

Her heart beat painfully in the stillness. She knew why they had stopped; why 
no one dared speak a word. 

She had heard it, too. 

There were voices in the darkness. 

For an instant she dared think it was only the wind, but then she heard them 
again: whisperings, mutterings, now alone, now speaking all together. The 
voices came from above and behind and all around. And then another sound: 
blade sliding against leather as the Ploughman drew his sword. The quiet chatter 
intensified. The Ploughman’s voice cut through it. 

“Show yourselves,” he said. “If you are friends or foes, let us see you.” 

A voice answered. “The Sunworlders’ eyes are weak. We can see you.” The 
words were spoken in the language of the Empire, but the accent was strange to 
Maggie’s ears. 

There came a scrambling as someone moved from a perch above and settled 
directly in front of the Ploughman. A dim blue light came on suddenly behind 
the smudged glass of a lantern held in a thin, pale hand. It illuminated the face 
and outline of a man. 

He was small in height and in build. His dark eyes, enormous in a gaunt, 



small-boned face, glimmered. His head was white and hairless except for one 
dark, bound lock that began at the top of his head and fell to his shoulders, and a 
glittering band of fish scales circled his brow. His other clothing was dark in 
colour, but here and there the light picked up a strand of gold in the weaving. He 
wore a sleeveless tunic that reached his knees, cinched at the waist by a braided 
belt. His shoulders were bare; each arm covered to the wrist with a sleeve of 
tight braids. His legs were covered with the same material from his knees to his 
ankles, and his feet, which were large and pale, were bare. 

The Ploughman dropped his sword as other members of the man’s strange race 
stepped into the ring of lantern light, pointing double-pronged short spears at the 
line of intruders. The light did not reach far enough to show Maggie what was 
behind or beside her, but she knew from the scuffle of feet and the whisper of 
voices that she and her companions were surrounded. 

The Ploughman looked above him as though expecting salvation to drop from 
the cavern roof. “1 led in the wrong direction,” he said, half to himself. “We took 
the west passage...” 

“You will come with us,” said the lantern-bearer. “All will come with us.” 

“Why?” asked the Ploughman. “We mean you no harm. Why not let us go?” 

“You are the leader,” said the man. “We have watched you. We know. You will 
lead your people right into our homes if we do not stop you.” Air escaped 
through his teeth in a long hiss. “You are trespassers.” 

“We only seek shelter,” the Ploughman said. “We did not know anyone was 
here.” 

“Do not tell me your excuses,” the lantern-bearer said. “You will tell them to 
the Majesty.” 

The Ploughman bowed his head in submission and asked quietly, “May 1 
know who takes us captive?” 

The lantern-bearer seemed pleased. “1 am Harutek, Sixteenth Son of the 
Majesty.” 

The Ploughman motioned to the sword that lay at his feet. “1 have laid down 



my weapon,” he said. “I will go with you willingly, Harutek, son of the Majesty. 
Only tell your men to lower their spears. Neither 1 nor my people are a threat to 
you until you show plainly that you are a threat to us.” 

Harutek nodded. The men beside him pulled the forked ends of their spears up 
to their shoulders in one swift motion. Maggie heard the rush of air as the men 
all around did the same. She had not realized that she was holding her breath, but 
she let it out now. 

Harutek held his lantern higher, and his lips curved in a smile. “Follow,” he 
said, and turned his back. 

As he did so, other dim lamps flickered to life on every side. Maggie clearly 
saw the pale, expressionless faces of the men who flanked their prisoners. She 
could see the cave better now, too. They were in a high-roofed passage. Ledges 
on either side provided plenty of space for guards to sit above and watch those 
who passed below. Her eyes widened, and she nudged the professor; he looked 
up and quickly saw what she had seen. The edges of the passage were intricately 
carved with strange letters and shapes. The writing was unintelligible to Maggie, 
but amidst the carvings she recognized stylized pictures of fish, spears, rivers, 
and people, often surrounded by twisting braids. For a moment Maggie allowed 
her eyes to drift up to the ceiling of the passage, and there she saw carvings of 
another sort, flickering in the shadows of blue lantern light: here were carvings 
of the sun, moon, and stars, of trees, and horses, and mountains. 

The walls of the passage swept out to either side, and the ceiling rose higher. 
They began to descend a twisting staircase carved in the rock, down into an 
immense cavern lit by hundreds of fires and lanterns—on the floor, in caves, and 
on ledges all down the sides. The cavern smelled like fish and smoke and oil, 
and in the dim light Maggie could see the forms of people, some still, some busy. 
The voices of the colony echoed in the cavern, mingling in fleeting whispers. 
The voices were too quiet, the accents too strange, and the echoes too jumbled 
for Maggie to understand anything said, but she whispered an exclamation 
herself. Darne, Pat, and the professor all did the same. Their voices joined the 



echoes. 

The staircase took them past dwellings in the side of the cavern, and large eyes 
peered at them from the dark holes. A half-naked child—head completely shaved 
—darted out of a small cave below and stared up at them until the procession 
had nearly reached it. Then he dove back into the shelter of the cave again. 

When they reached the floor of the cavern, silent fonns watched them from 
every side. Led by Harutek, they tramped down a street through the middle of 
the colony. Women carrying baskets stopped their work to watch the strangers 
pass by; old grandmothers looked up from their fires. Children ran alongside 
them and then huddled behind the legs of their elders. Men sharpened forked 
spears as they watched, bowing their heads to Harutek. 

The people of the colony were alike in a few particulars. Their skin was pale 
and their eyes large. They were small of build, and their hair—what little of it 
there was—was dark. The men were dressed after the fashion of Harutek. The 
women’s attire was much the same, except that instead of tunics, they wore 
sleeveless dresses that brushed the tops of their bare feet. And men, women, and 
children were all shaved, but for a single braid worn by the women. In the 
younger women this braid was short; in some of the older, grey-haired women, it 
reached the ground. Harutek’s one lock of hair was unique among the men. 

The shadow-licked street led them through the colony to the far side of the 
cavern, where a high arched door, lined by carvings of stars and twining rivers, 
led into another cave. At the highest point of the arch was a carving of a man 
wearing long robes, whose crown was made of seven stars. 

They passed through the doorway and entered a long, low-roofed cavern. 
Lanterns hung from hooks down the length of the cavern, casting a blue, 
flickering light over the white stone floor. Between the lanterns, guards stood 
immobile, double-pronged spears at their sides. The guards bowed their heads as 
Harutek passed and did not lift their eyes again until the procession had gone by. 

At the end of this cavern, three smooth steps led up to platform of rock. A man 
stood at the top of the platform. He wore a helmet and wristbands of fish scales. 



As the procession approached, he raised his hand in salute. 

“Hail Haratek, Sixteenth Son of the Majesty,” he said. 

Harutek saluted in return. “Hail Ytac, Captain of the Guard.” 

“Your father will see you now,” Ytac said. He turned, and his braided cape 
swished behind him, and put strong hands to a pair of white doors. They swung 
open, revealing the throne room of the Majesty. 

It was a round, white room, draped with tapestries of the same dark and gold 
cloth that formed the underground people’s clothing, with here and there a 
weaving of dark red or fiery orange. When these colours occurred, they were 
almost invariably woven in the shape of a burning sun. In one tapestry, dark red 
cloth formed hundreds of tiny red flowers on a golden background. In the center 
of the tapestry was a crown, woven in black, with seven white stars over it. 

Below this tapestry stood a dais, and on the dais a throne, carved of black 
stone and adorned with jewels. An old man sat on it, his single lock of hair 
snowy white and his dark eyes still bright and sharp. Twelve lampstands glowed 
along the back of the dais, six on either side of the throne. 

Four men and two women sat on the dais around the throne. Their appearance 
contrasted sharply with everyone Maggie had yet seen. They wore long robes. 
Their wrists, ankles, waists, and necks were encircled by dark red braid. Most 
striking of all, their hair was long and full. The hair of the men was bound with a 
single cord at the neck and fell past their waists; the hair of the women was worn 
long and reached nearly to their ankles. 

Harutek ascended the steps of the dais and fell on one knee before the throne. 
The white-haired Majesty laid his hand on his son’s shoulder. 

“Rise, Sixteenth Son,” he said. 

“My father,” said Harutek as he stood. “The leader of the intruders has come 
to speak with you.” 

The Ploughman stepped forward and bowed low. “Majesty,” he said. “I am 
honoured.” 

“The tongue of the intruder is gentler than his chisel, that carves a home out of 



realms that belong to others,” said the Majesty. “Gentler than the tramp of boots 
he leads down into my earth.” 

“Majesty,” the Ploughman answered, “we meant no intrusion. Today we have 
learned of your existence for the first time. We only sought shelter.” 

“Yes,” the Majesty said. “As others sought shelter below the ground, long ago, 
and found it. My forefathers carved a refuge from this rock. If you have come to 
take it from us, we will fight.” 

“We have not,” the Ploughman said. “I do not mean to make the underground 
a permanent home, nor do any of my people. When the time comes that we may 
go above safely, we are more than willing to leave your possession to you.” 

“He says he will leave it,” the Majesty said, half-whispering the words. “He 
will leave it as he found it. Doesn’t he know the damage he has already done?” 

The old king stood, revealing a back and shoulders bent with age. He 
straightened himself as far as he could and said, “I am the Majesty, Lord of the 
Darkworld: Nahtano, son of Tebazil, son of Haiso; Sire of Seventeen Sons; 
Keeper of the Black River; Guardian of the Holy Priesthood. My forefathers 
carved this kingdom far away from the Sunworld. And now, in my day, the 
Sunworld has come down to us. How can I believe that things will ever be the 
same?” 

He remained standing for a moment, his eyes looking away: to the past, 
perhaps, or to the future. Then he shuffled back a step and sat down in his throne 
of black rock. With a white hand he gestured to his left. 

“Come, my son, Harutek,” he said. “Sit with me.” 

Harutek moved to the place beside his father and sat down. 

Once more the Majesty indicated a place beside him, this time on his right. 
“And you, leader of the Sunworlders, come.” 

The Ploughman bowed his head again and stood. He mounted the smooth 
steps of the dais and sat on his cloak beside the king. 

For the first time the Majesty seemed to see the others. “These,” he said, 
motioning toward them. “What shall we do with these?” 



One of the long-haired men, who was taller than most of his people and whose 
hair was black as the Vltava River, bowed his head near the old king’s ear. 

“If you will, Revered Guardian,” he said, “allow my brethren and myself to 
minister to our guests.” 

“It is well, Divad,” said the Majesty. “Do with them as seems best to you.” 

Divad bowed again and gracefully descended the steps of the dais. His five 
companions followed him, seeming to hover over the ground rather than walk on 
it. 

Divad approached the Sunworlders, who had broken their line to huddle 
together. He bowed with his hands spread apart, the dark red braid around each 
of his wrists glinting in the lantern light. When he looked up, his eyes were calm 
and welcoming. 

“Come with me,” he said. “The Holy Priesthood will do all we can to comfort 
your spirits while our leaders commune.” 

“Thank you,” Professor Huss answered. “I think I should like a chance to 
speak with you.” 

Divad smiled. “And I with you,” he said. 

The long-haired priests now gently broke up the huddle formed by their 
guests. Divad stepped close to Professor Huss and began to lead him away, while 
the other priests each chose a particular guest to make their own. A young 
priestess, whose ankle-length hair was bound in hundreds of tiny braids, took 
Maggie’s arm. 

“I am Rehtse,” she said in a low voice. “Welcome to the Darkworld.” 

Maggie smiled and murmured her thanks. She could hear the others giving 
their own names in equally low, calm voices. “Nahtan.” “Haras.” “Hazrit.” 
“Annan.” 

The small company glided out of the throne room and through the long, 
lantern-lit chamber, but they did not reenter the enormous cavern. Instead, Divad 
led them through a narrow doorway and up a steep flight of stairs. At the top, 
they entered a round room with a low ceiling. A blue fire burned in the very 



center of the room. Smoke rose through a cylindrical hole above the fire. 

Maggie looked around her with a keen sense of wonder. The chamber was 
carved—floor, walls, and ceiling—with thousands of intricate scenes and 
symbols. Firelight deepened the carvings and made them stand out starkly 
against the pale stone. There were all the symbols and pictures that Maggie had 
already come to recognize as somehow sacred to these underground people: suns 
and moons and stars, mountains and trees and flowers, and the crown with seven 
stars. There were also the symbols of fish, rivers, and two-pronged spears. 
Braided strands twined all around the other carvings. 

Rehtse led Maggie to a cushion by a low table near a fire. “Sit,” the priestess 
said. “You are tired. Sit and be at ease.” 

Maggie sank onto one of the cushions. Her legs were shaking. Perhaps Rehtse 
was right: the strange ordeal had exhausted her more than she realized. Pat 
dropped down onto a cushion on one side of Maggie, and Darne took his seat on 
the other. The professor was seated across the table with Asa beside him. 

The priests made sure each of their guests was comfortable before sweeping 
from the room, leaving the Sunworlders alone. 

“Fascinating,” Professor Huss said, his eyes dancing along the shadowed 
carvings. “Even when the Ploughman first found carvings beneath the city, 1 
never dreamed that anything like this could exist.” 

“1 have known many things in my lifetime,” said Asa. “But this—no, this I did 
not know.” 

Darne spoke up hesitantly. “Are we—do you think—are we safe here?” 

“1 have known Divad for less than ten minutes,” the professor declared, “but 1 
feel 1 would trust him with my life.” 

“You are, you know,” Pat said. “Trusting him with your life. If his Majesty 
wishes to dispose of his guests, how better to do it? Make them comfortable, 
welcome them with open arms—” 

“Hush, Pat,” Maggie said, unable to resist smiling a little. “You’re going to 


frighten Darne.” 



“He’s already frightened.” 

“Well, you don’t have to make it worse. Besides, 1 think Professor Huss is 
right. I don’t know about the Majesty, but 1 think we can trust the priests.” 

“The Holy Priesthood,” Pat said, looking up. “Who live in absolute darkness 
and surround themselves with pictures of the sun.” 

“Yes,” Professor Huss said. “And more significant still: the seven-starred 
crown.” 

Maggie lowered her voice. “What does it mean?” she asked. 

“Suppose we ask them,” Professor Huss answered, motioning toward a low 
door through which the members of the priesthood were already returning. They 
held steaming platters of fish and flat bread in their hands, and these they lay 
before their guests, along with stone mugs full of clear liquid. 

Maggie raised a mug to her lips and took a swallow. The drink was cold, but it 
burned in her throat. Rehtse smiled and nodded, and Maggie took another 
swallow. When the burning subsided, the liquid made her feel stronger. 

Divad sat down at the head of the table. His four companions stood behind 
him, their hands folded, calmly attentive. The black-haired priest raised his cup 
and smiled before drinking. 

A few minutes passed in relative silence as the hungry company devoured 
their food. The appetites of Darne and Pat especially seemed enhanced by their 
surroundings. But Professor Huss only picked at the platter before him. Long 
before the others were finished eating, he pushed his food away and looked 
eagerly to Divad. 

“We thank you for your hospitality,” he said. 

“We are only too pleased to give it,” Divad answered. “In the throne room you 
indicated that you would like an audience with me. Please, the hour is yours. Say 
whatever you like.” 

“With an invitation like that,” Huss said, “how can I refuse? Tell me who you 
are. You are a priest...” 

Divad nodded. “I am the High Priest of the Holy Priesthood of the Darkworld. 



These are my brothers and sisters in the faith. In the past there were more of us. 
The people of our cavern world do not esteem faith so highly as they did in years 
gone by.” 

“And what faith?” Huss asked. “What faith do you minister, here under the 
ground? In the world above, only one faith is allowed—faith in the Emperor’s 
ability to do what is best, even if he kills us.” 

Divad cocked his head. “Does the Empire still rule?” he asked. “The Empire 
of Lucius Morel?” 

“Indeed it does,” Huss said, “though Lucius himself has been dead half a 
millennium. Lucien Morel is ruler now.” 

Divad shook his head. “To think both our civilizations have existed so long.” 
He stopped himself. “But I am a poor host, and a poor priest. You asked what we 
believe.” 

The four long-haired priests behind Divad bowed their heads as he spoke. 
“Many long years ago,” he said, “the Great War was fought between the King of 
the Seven-Starred Crown and a rebel who called himself mankind’s friend and 
salvation. Morning Star was his name; long and bloody the conflict. Many 
turned to Morning Star, but our fathers stood with the King and fought faithfully 
beside him.” 

As Divad spoke, the markings on the walls seemed to come to life. It was all 
there, etched into the rock—the story of the Great War, of the final battle. It 
seemed to Maggie that she could hear swords clashing, voices breaking, horses 
pounding over the earth. Even the smells of the fight seemed to reach her. She 
realized that she was studying her hands and looked up, into Asa’s face—but his 
face was so dark and clouded that she had to look away again. 

“The day came,” Divad said, “when it was clear the King would lose the war. 
Mankind had sided against him. Few remained true to their allegiance. In that 
day, our fathers sent messages to Morning Star, offering their service to him. 
They pretended loyalty and rode into battle with the King once more, and there 
on the slopes of the Eastern Land they turned and slaughtered their old 



comrades. 

“They were right. The King lost the war. He sent himself into exile. But 
something happened. Even our oldest stories cannot explain what. The 
Blackness—Morning Star and his warriors—disappeared. A barrier came 
between them and mankind, as though a curtain had fallen through the world. 
Left to themselves, the people of the Seventh World formed tribes and bands, 
killing, stealing, and burning in a desperate attempt to keep themselves alive. 
Our fathers among them. But unlike the others, who grabbed power joyfully, our 
fathers mourned. Some were driven mad with grief. With guilt. 

“After many years a cruel conqueror began to unite the tribes. Lucius Morel. 
He demanded loyalty. The black-robed ones who were his shadow demanded 
loyalty. And our fathers would not give it.” 

Divad looked up, his eyes burning. “The King would come back. They 
believed it. We believe it. They would not betray him a second time by pledging 
fealty to the conqueror who ruled by dark powers and sorcery. We resolved to 
throw ourselves on the King’s mercy and judgment. He may slay us when he 
returns. It is his right, and we will bend our knee to it. 

“Our fathers led the people underground. Here we were hidden from Morel 
and his evil. Here we determined to wait and to offer our services to the King 
once more. When he returned, we would go forth ahead of him. We would turn 
the world back to him.” 

Divad looked up to the low ceiling of the chamber, where blue firelight 
flickered on the carved sky. “Our people struggled below ground. Many died of 
sun-sickness. Others were driven mad by the darkness. In those days of hardship 
the Holy Priesthood was fonned to care for the weak—and above all, to keep our 
people in remembrance of the King. So that is the faith we hold, Sunworlder. We 
wait for the return of the King, hoping that he will look on the fidelity we have 
shown him these five hundred years and forget that we once betrayed him.” 

“Tell me,” Professor Huss said. “Do your people still hope to return to the 
Sunworld and make the Empire ready for his return?” 



For the first time since he had begun his story, Divad averted his eyes. “That is 
for the Majesty to decide,” he said. “For me, I think as my predecessors have 
thought. The world above is enslaved to the darkness that worked in Lucius 
Morel and surely works in his descendants. To go above would only mean death 
for us and would not offer help for others.” 

Huss looked troubled. “Perhaps you are right,” he said. “But 1 fear the King 
will leave us in darkness as long as we are content to stay there.” 

“What do you know of the matter?” Divad asked earnestly. “Tell me, teacher 
from the world above: have you the faith of the King in the Sunworld also?” 

“Some have,” Huss said. “Some have. 1 suppose we have come underground 
for many of the same reasons you did.” The professor smiled wryly. “The 
ancient war has begun again, Divad. My eyes looked on the first battle between 
the King and the Blackness to be fought in centuries. Hardly a season ago, a 
force of rebels, led by the very man who is now speaking with your King, 
attacked the Empire’s men in the city directly over our heads. We would have 
lost the battle, but Golden Riders joined us—only to disappear after the battle. 
Truth to be told, I still sometimes wonder if I really saw what I did.” 

Divad looked around the table. “And these?” he asked. “Were they also 
there?” 

“I was,” Maggie answered. 

“And 1,” Pat said. 

“This happened above our very heads,” Divad said. “And we knew nothing of 
it.” 

Maggie smiled at the tone of loss in Divad’s voice, suddenly wanting very 
much to comfort him. “If you’ll allow me,” she said, “I can sing you the story of 
it.” 

Professor Huss opened his mouth to answer, but Divad beat him to it. “Do so, 
please,” he said. 

Maggie closed her eyes and felt the song welling up deep within. She let the 
words and melody pour forth, as she had done before. She felt, as always before, 



that she was not singing the song so much as the song was singing her. She sang 
the story of the Battle of Pravik as it had sung itself in her dreams every night 
since: the story of farmers and townspeople who stood against powers of 
darkness, the story of Nicolas and Jerome, of the Ploughman and his lady, of the 
mystery that was Virginia. 

In and through the song a theme wove itself: awakening. In her spirit as she 
sang, Maggie felt the darkness around her like a weight, like a heavy sleep. Her 
song called to the sleeping world to raise its head and come to life again. 

When she finished singing, Rehtse and Annan had turned away; Hazrit, the 
other woman priest, was lost in tears. Divad himself seemed lost in a deep 
reverie. 

The soft voice of Haras broke the spell. “Hail, Harutek,” he said. 

Maggie turned to witness the entrance of the Sixteenth Son of the Majesty. 



Chapter 10 
Lover-Song 


Harutek smiled broadly and spread out his hands. “The Majesty has sent me to 
announce peace between our people,” he said. “Your leader has found favour in 
his eyes. The guests of the Darkworld Kingdom are to join in the celebrations of 
this year-night, as a sign of our goodwill.” 

Divad stood, and the others at the table hastened to do the same. “This year- 
night is a sacred time in the Darkworld,” he explained. “With your presence, we 
will make this year one to be remembered always, should our people remain 
underground yet another five centuries.” 

“Let us hope you do not have to remember it that long,” Huss answered. “We 
are honoured, son of the Majesty.” 

“Well then,” said Harutek. “The preparations for the night are nearly finished. 
Will you see that our guests are properly tended to until the celebrations begin, 
Divad?” 

“Of course,” the priest answered. 

Divad turned to his fellow priests and uttered a few commands in a strange 
language. The professor leaned forward at the sound of the words, and Maggie 
felt a deep excitement. Not since the reign of Lucius Morel had more than one 
language been spoken in the Seventh World—but here, deep under the ground, 
another race had lived out five hundred years beyond the reach of the Empire. 

In obedience to Divad’s instructions, Hazrit and Rehtse came forward and led 
Pat and Maggie out of the chamber. From the corner of her eye, Maggie saw 
Darne, Asa, and Professor Huss leave the chamber with the male priests. 

Rehtse and Hazrit led Pat and Maggie down innumerable long corridors and 
through many carved chambers. They were empty—it seemed to Maggie that 
they had once been designed to house many priests, but so few held that office 
now. They descended a flight of stairs and came out in a high-walled room 



where lanterns glowed blue on the walls while water splashed down a splendid 
waterfall and collected in a sparkling pool surrounded by smooth grey boulders. 

“The water is quite warm,” Hazrit said. “There is soap here,” as she reached 
into a crevice near the waterfall, “and these robes are for drying. Please, take as 
long as you need. The celebration will not begin for another hour at least. We 
have clean clothing if you wish it, though you may find your own garments more 
comfortable.” 

Maggie smiled at the dubious way in which Hazrit said this. “We would be 
grateful for a clean change of clothes,” she answered. “I feel as though I’ve been 
wearing these since the Battle of Pravik.” 

Hazrit smiled and left the high-walled chamber, followed by Rehtse. Pat 
laughed out loud when the priestesses were gone. 

“Did you see the way she looked at our clothes?” she asked. 

“She’s probably not used to seeing a woman in trousers,” Maggie said, 
looking at Pat. 

Pat grinned and ran her hand through her short dark hair. “Nor one with such 
short hair... but what am 1 saying? These people have less hair than I have ever 
seen.” 

“No wonder,” Maggie said, lifting the edge of one of the robes Hazrit had 
indicated. “I think their clothes are made of it.” 

“What?” Pat exclaimed. “Of human hair?” 

“What else?” Maggie asked. “They can’t grow anything here, or hunt anything 
besides fish.” 

Pat joined Maggie in examining the closely-woven robe. “You’re right,” she 
said. 

Maggie smiled. “1 knew 1 was.” 

Pat pulled one of her trouser legs up and stuck her toes under the waterfall. 
“And Hazrit was right,” she said. “This water is warm.” 

“1 haven’t been warm since we moved underground,” Maggie said. 

“Mmm,” Pat said. “This is going to feel heavenly. Oh, bless those long-haired 



priests. They know how to make a guest feel welcome.” 

Hazrit returned twenty minutes later with long dresses made of woven brown 
hair, adorned with rich golden highlights. She and Rehtse helped Pat and Maggie 
dress, surrounding their waists with thick gold braid and covering their arms 
with sleeves of the same colour. The clothing was rich, not like that of the 
common people, and both young women were conscious of the honour with 
which they were treated. Rehtse did Maggie’s hair up, handling the auburn locks 
carefully. 

“Your hair is beautiful,” she said as she worked. Hazrit smiled her agreement 
as she combed Pat’s hair with a comb made of shell. The older priestess 
hesitated a moment, then said, “Your song was beautiful also. You have a gift.” 

“That is more true than you know,” Maggie said. “1 never sang before last fall, 
when the songs began to come to me. They are a gift—from the King, 1 believe.” 

Hazrit rested her hands at the back of Pat’s neck. “Yes,” she said. “When you 
sang 1 felt that he was here, and our long waiting was over.” 

“I’ve been told that waiting is the hardest thing in the world,” Maggie said 
with a smile. “And I believe it, after one season spent so doing. And you have 
been waiting your whole lives!” 

“Sometimes I do not know which is worse,” Hazrit said. “The agony of the 
wait, or the dullness that comes when that agony subsides.” 

“At least when we feel the pain of waiting,” Rehtse added, “we know that we 
are alive, and that we really do believe. Your song made my heart ache, and I 
thank you for it.” Rehtse laid down her combs and looked at Maggie, smiling. 
The young priestess held out her hands. “You are beautiful,” she said. “Come 
now. The Majesty and his sons wait, and the patience of the Darkworld rulers is 
the stuff ballads are made of.” 

Maggie took Rehtse’s hands and stood, while Hazrit linked her arm with Pat’s. 
Together they left the waterfall chamber and followed a dizzying maze of 
tunnels until they came out in the long cave before the throne room of the 
Majesty. The cave had been transformed. When Maggie had last walked through 



it, it was empty except for the guards who stood between the lanterns on the 
walls. Now long tables lined it, loaded with whole fish, flat loaves of bread as 
big as dinner plates, and pots of a steaming green vegetable. The clear brew 
which burned and revived so effectively was also abundant, along with three or 
four other drinks. 

On the platform that led to the throne room doors, a long table had been set. 
There, in all his glory, sat the Majesty. He was dressed all in white, with 
glittering adornments of white, pink, and purple fish scales. The Ploughman sat 
between Harutek and the Majesty, and Divad was already seated on the king’s 
other hand with Professor Huss beside him. Darne and Asa sat alongside the 
seventeen sons of the Majesty. Each of these wore one lock of hair, like their 
father and Harutek. The other priests—Haras, Annan, and Nahtan—were also at 
the table. Ytac and his men, wearing fish-scale armour and long capes, guarded 
the table with their arms folded across their chests. 

Rehtse and Hazrit led Maggie and Pat to their places. They found themselves 
sitting at nearly opposite ends of the table. Maggie sat between Rehtse and 
Darne, who kept moving his hands—from his lap to his sides to the table and 
back again—as though he wasn’t sure where to put them. Maggie laid a 
reassuring hand on his arm. 

“I’m glad you’re here,” he whispered. 

“Relax,” Maggie answered. 

On Darne’s other hand, a young prince, who could not have been older than 
nineteen, was talking energetically with Asa. Their voices were low, and Maggie 
strained to hear them, but could not catch more than a word here and there. 

Rehtse saw her watching them and said, “Caasi, Seventeenth Son of the 
Majesty, is a young man of strong passion.” 

“And our Asa is... strange,” Maggie said. “He has been with us since early 
winter, but we know little about him.” 

“They seem to enjoy each other’s company,” Rehtse said. 

Just then Caasi turned his head and looked at the young women. Rehtse 



blushed and turned her eyes down. Maggie bowed her head to the young prince. 
He nodded back and resumed his conversation with Asa. 

The hall filled until there was not an inch of space left at the tables, its sides 
lined with people who stood against the walls. Beyond the open hall door, many 
others gathered in the cavern. The excitement of the gathering was palpable, 
although the clamour seemed somehow hushed: subdued by the walls and roof 
of rock. When the hall was full, the Majesty stood. His sons raised their hands 
together and clapped three times. The sound echoed in the hall, and the crowd 
fell silent. 

“Welcome, my people,” the Majesty said. “This night we celebrate with 
greater than usual joy, for seated with us is the leader of the Sunworlders who 
have encroached on our territory.” 

A ripple of whispers ran through the hall, and the Majesty held up his hand to 
silence them. “We have met and spoken together,” he said, “and we have found 
these Sunworlders to be men of honour. We have their promise that no harm will 
result from their coming.” 

There was a cheer, and the Majesty added, “Nor do they plan to stay.” The 
cheers seemed even louder this time, and Maggie looked down the table at Pat, 
who raised an eyebrow and choked back a laugh. 

“Now, my people,” said the Majesty. “Now we celebrate the Night of the 
Warm Waters. Good feasting!” The Majesty raised his cup, and all in the hall did 
the same, thundering out the words: “Good feasting!” 

“Good loving!” proclaimed the Majesty, and the hall echoed him. “Good 
loving!” 

Then the seventeen sons of the Majesty stood to their feet, and all together 
they shouted, “Good hunting!” 

Maggie lifted her own voice in the refrain, smiling as the enthusiasm of the 
response drowned her out. The seventeen princes each took up a loaf of flat 
bread and broke it, and the gathering fell to the feast. 

Despite the meal they had just eaten with the priests, the Ploughman’s people 



had little trouble putting away fish, bread, and steaming green vegetables with 
the hungriest of the princes. Darne especially seemed to drink vats of the cold, 
clear drink, and he lost much of his shyness and discomfort as the meal went on, 
punctuated by shouts of laughter throughout the hall. Servants carried baskets 
full of fish and bread to the great cavern beyond the hall, rolling caskets full of 
drink to the crowd. The noise outside the hall was greater, if possible, than it was 
within. 

Maggie had just decided that she could not eat another bite when a high- 
pitched sound subdued the noise in the room. A small troupe of musicians 
emerged from a door into the hall, playing an eerie tune on flutes of bone. They 
danced as they entered, their feet moving faster as the music picked up pace. As 
the flutes reached a climax, the hall erupted with a shout. The people clapped 
and stomped their feet as the music played. 

The song ended on a long, haunting note, and the musicians bowed to a hall 
that had fallen completely silent for the first time that night. Now Divad and his 
priests, Hazrit and Rehtse among them, stood and descended the steps of the 
platform. They were joined on the floor by other men and women in uniform— 
not priests, but ready to fulfill some special role. 

The flutes began to play once again, a slow song that promised hope, with 
notes of tragedy woven throughout. As the music played, a score of young 
women stood from the tables where they had feasted and approached the priests 
and their helpers in the center of the room. They knelt before them, and Divad 
and his companions poured a golden substance from small vials onto the heads 
of the kneelers. Then the priests and their fellows knelt also, whispering in the 
young women’s ears. The music shifted tone slightly, and the priests stood and 
stretched out their hands to a table of young men. 

The young men stood and went to the priests. A slight stir arose from the head 
table, and one of the Majesty’s seventeen sons joined the group on the floor. The 
priests took each young man by the hand and led him to a woman, laying the 
youths’ hands on the waiting heads. In response to song, the priests lifted their 



hands and spoke in the strange language Maggie had heard Divad use. The 
young men touched their knees to the floor and then rose, pulling their new 
brides up with them. The faces of the young couples glowed with joy, and one of 
the flute players let out a whoop. The flutes flung the hall into a dance, and the 
newly joined men and women danced to the thin piping with smiles and blushes 
and obvious delight. 

The dance continued for some time, while the onlookers shouted their 
approval and downed more of the clear drink. At last Divad, who had regained 
the platform, raised his hands for silence. The flute players ended their song and 
bowed respectfully, and the rest of the hall followed their example. The brides 
returned to the tables while the men stood to their feet. For the time, Maggie 
realized that every man in the hall held a two-pronged spear. 

“This is the time of the Warm Water,” Divad said. “Tonight we are blessed 
with fish and good hunting. May the Seven-Starred King go with you. May he 
protect you and fill your hands with bounty. Go and drink of the waters of 
strength; return, and drink of the waters of love.” 

The priests bowed their heads low when Divad finished. The hunters—or 
fishers, for it was certainly fish they went to slaughter—left the hall quietly, 
respectfully. Shouts greeted them in the cavern and echoed strangely in the hall, 
as though they came from far away. 

Maggie watched the last of the men leave. She turned to say something to 
Rehtse when Pat grabbed her hand. “Come on!” she said. “You’re not going to 
miss this, are you?” 

The rest of the night passed in a blur. They followed the hunters out of the hall 
to a place where long ladders stretched up the sides of the cavern. These they 
climbed until their hands and feet were nearly numb, and at last they came out in 
the open night air. 

Maggie didn’t quite believe it at first. Surely they had not stepped outside! The 
lights of a single bridge in the nearly-abandoned city of Pravik, reflecting on the 
black water, told her that it was true. They had left the underground. She gulped 



the air with tears in her eyes, hardly noticing the astringent smell or the taste of 
smoke in the air. The air was cold, but it was the gentle cold of spring and not 
the bitter freeze of winter. The Darkworld hunters dived into the river again and 
again, staying under the water far longer than seemed possible, and returned with 
fish—huge, gasping fish that were loaded into baskets and sent back through the 
tunnels to the great cavern to be smoked and salted or cooked and eaten right 
there. 

Maggie’s recollection of the evening was fuzzy, made so by the blurring of her 
eyes and the lurch of her stomach, which she supposed was caused by drinking a 
little too much of the cold liquid at the feast. The only thing she felt clearly—and 
still felt clearly, sharply, the next day—was the heady sense of freedom in 
knowing there was nothing above her but sky and stars and the glorious moon. 
The moon was not to be seen, and the stars were blocked by clouds, but it hardly 
mattered. 

Maggie was in tears when the tide of humanity carried her back underground; 
she was silent and morose when a young man—it might have been Caasi— 
carried her down the ladders to the lair of the priests. She hardly heard the low 
voice of Rehtse as she conferred with Maggie’s benefactor—now she was 
certain, it had to be Caasi—and she was asleep before Rehtse made her 
comfortable in a simple bed in the priestess’s own chambers. 

Her dreams were invaded by music, the song she had sung for the priests 
mingling with the dream-shout of voices, the clash of swords, and the high, thin, 
haunting sound of flutes. 

Maggie woke up sometime the next day and staggered down a familiar 
corridor toward the sound of water. She found herself in the waterfall chamber 
and availed herself of the soap and water before putting her own clothes back on. 
They had been washed and dried and hung over a rock in the waterfall room. 
Maggie’s head ached as she dressed, and there was a taste like silver in her 
mouth. 

Hazrit appeared in the door of the chamber once Maggie was dressed. She 



smiled gently. “Breakfast,” she said. “This way.” 

Maggie followed her down the corridors to the circular room where the priests 
had first led their guests the night before. The others were there, all except 
Darne, and all were dressed in their own clothing again. Pat seemed glad to be 
back in trousers, though Maggie caught the looks on the faces of Rehtse and 
Hazrit that said they did not entirely approve. 

Maggie eased onto a cushion next to Pat and took a bite of hot bread. Pat was 
stripping a last bit of fish off its bones. 

“Try the fish, Maggie,” she said. “It’s fresh today.” 

“Did it happen?” Maggie asked, obediently taking a piece of fish. “All the— 
celebrations... and did we really go outside?” 

Pat nodded. “Imagine,” she said. “These people have been going out to the 
river once every year for five centuries, and no one has caught onto their 
existence yet.” 

Maggie mumbled something about it being amazing, but she felt a pang when 
she talked of the world above that hurt too much to aggravate it by continuing 
the conversation. Darne staggered in and to the table, led by an amused Haras. 
He sat down and slurred an apology for being late. He ate very little. Maggie 
noticed that only water was poured at the breakfast table. 

They returned to the court of the Majesty when they were finished eating. The 
Darkworld king and his sons, who were all in attendance, welcomed them 
warmly, presented them with gifts—Maggie was given a necklace with a woven 
image of the sun for a pendant—and bade them farewell. 

They did not go alone. The young priest Haras accompanied them, along with 
Ytac, the captain of the guard, and the prince Harutek. 

* * * 


Lucien Morel, the man who ruled the world, stared at the ceiling of his ornate 
bedroom and trembled. Sweat poured down his face, drenching his feather 



pillows and lately-clean sheets. He pointed a shaky finger at the shadows, 
punctuating his speech with it. 

“I told you to go! 1 told you 1 would take care of things. They are a plague, 1 
know; but 1 will stamp it out.” 

Nothing moved or spoke in the darkness. Yet the Emperor’s fear refused to 
abate. He had awakened, sweating and terrified, from a dream in which the river 
had flooded the world. He had tried to sit up, to calm his pounding heart. Images 
from the dream kept flashing at him. Gypsies dancing on the water over him, 
even as he drowned. A great red dragon wrapping its long tail around his waist 
and dragging him down, its eyes gleaming like jewels. And the Gypsies 
laughing. 

His finger twitched violently. He had tried to calm his pounding heart upon 
awakening, but that was before he felt it. 

The Presence. 

He had never told anyone about the Presence. They thought he was mad, after 
all. He was not mad. He was haunted. 

The Presence swathed his heart like grave clothes. Instead of pounding, it 
nearly stopped. The Emperor gasped for breath. 

“I told you!” he screamed into the shadows. “I’ve done it! My soldiers are 
everywhere, rounding them up. I bring them here; they’re caged like rats!” He 
stuck his finger in the air again, trying to find the eyes whose glare he could feel 
but never see. “You... you leave me alone. I’m doing it.” 

In the shadows, words impressed themselves on the Emperor of the Seventh 
World. 

It is not enough. 

Lucien Morel’s whole body shook with fear, laced with a desperate rage that 
alone kept him breathing. All he wanted was to rule his Empire in peace. He had 
not slept through the night in months—sometimes it seemed like years. 

“It will be,” he said. “I will do enough. I will do all that is needed.” 

The Presence faded. He felt its warning as it left. It would return. It would not 



trust him. It would haunt him till the promise was fulfilled. Till he had done 
everything in his power to rid the world of the plague called Gypsies. 

Lucien Morel tried to sleep, but he feared too much what might lie on the 
other side of his eyelids. Somewhere in the palace he could hear water running. 
Nightmarish sound. He rose instead, and passed the night in pacing. 

* * * 

As the weeks passed, the persecution of the Gypsies resumed in full force. 
Those bands which had before escaped were rounded up, decimated, herded 
toward Athrom. But now a counter-fear dwelt in the roads, striking the hearts of 
the High Police. The Gypsies were fighting back. The dirt of the roads covered 
over deep stains of blood. 

The name of the Major was whispered among the refugees and captives. Many 
waited for him to rescue them, and the Major and his small band did. Others 
grew tired of waiting and struck back at their captors themselves. In some cases 
they won their freedom. In other cases they won their deaths. 

The High Police began to devote larger troops to the cause of rounding up the 
Wandering Race. They tramped the roads, heavily armed and watchful. The 
renegade bands of Gypsies who attacked the police—for others took up the 
example of the Major and his young allies, forming vigilante groups themselves 
—risked more and more every time they fought for their freedom. 

But they kept fighting. And everywhere, carved on rocks and tree trunks and 
fence posts, the markings of the Gypsy race told tales of battles and suffering. 
They promised vengeance and encouraged hope. The weary captives who passed 
by the writing felt their blood quicken at the knowledge that great things had 
been done where they stood. 

It was a bright day, full of flower-perfume, when a young scout brought the 
message to the Major and his fighting band of fifteen Gypsies. “Captives driving 
over the fields, half a mile west of the north road,” he reported. “They look to be 



in bad shape, and there aren’t many guards.” 

“Aren’t many?” the Major repeated. “That’s not how I’ve taught you to scout, 
boy.” 

The scout coloured. “There’s not much cover in the fields,” he said. “I 
couldn’t get close. But I counted four guards, sir. No more.” 

The Major smiled through his thick black beard. “Good boy,” he said. “Well, 
Nicolas: and how are we to handle these four guards in the open fields where 
there is no cover?” 

Nicolas smiled. “I say we walk up and reason with them,” he said. 

The Major nodded, and the scout’s jaw dropped. “But—” he started to say. 

Nicolas stood and knocked the scout’s cap down so it covered his eyes. 
“Never question your elders,” he said. “Now, look up and see what I mean.” 

The scout took the cap from his head, exposing a head of wild curls, and his 
jaw dropped for a second time. He nearly shouted the alarm, but the soldier in 
black and green who now stood before him removed his pipe from his mouth 
and grinned. 

“The Pipe-Smoker,” the boy stuttered. 

“In the flesh,” Nicolas said. “We captured a few uniforms in the last skirmish 
down by the vineyards. Now, exactly which way are our friends heading?” 

The scout described their course in detail. Nicolas and the Major nodded with 
satisfaction. The police and their captives would soon be within eyeshot of a 
dilapidated old barn. 

The Major’s band moved fast. In less than twenty minutes, Marja had led most 
of the fighters to the barn. The Major, Nicolas, Peter, and the young scout 
dressed themselves in the stolen uniforms and went out to meet the enemy. They 
removed their earrings and head scarves, preferring the decoration of thickly 
smeared mud and red berries, crushed and smeared on their faces. From all 
appearances, they’d lately had the worst of a fight. 

They had barely reached the field when they saw the captives. It was a large 
group, some thirty of them, in bad shape as the scout had said. Most were men, 



but they staggered as they walked, and some fell. Nicolas’s face burned as he 
heard the shouts of the High Police and saw the butt of a spear fall on the head 
and shoulders of a Gypsy too weak to resist. 

Swallowing his rage, Nicolas tore the sleeve of his uniform a little more and 
began to run, limping slightly as he went. “Stop!” he shouted. “There is danger!” 

Two soldiers were leading the procession. They reined in their horses as 
Nicolas approached. Nicolas grabbed the bridle of one of the horses and gasped 
for breath. 

“What is it?” one of the High Police said. “Speak, man!” 

“Treachery,” Nicolas gasped out. “The Gypsy murderers are on the road close 
by. They attacked us as we brought captives to Italya. They have scouts 
everywhere—they will set upon you when you least expect it.” 

“Indeed,” said the rider whose horse Nicolas had latched onto. “How big is 
this band?” 

“There are twenty at least,” Nicolas answered. “All armed and healthy. You 
are no match for them—not here in the open.” 

“Then what shall we do?” asked the other front rider. 

“There is a barn back that way,” Nicolas said, pointing in the direction 
indicated. “Take your prisoners there. Then you can fight with the barn wall to 
your back. And if things turn to the worse for you, you may fire the barn and 
keep the prisoners from escaping.” Nicolas’s eyes glinted as he said this. The 
memory of a past fight was still fresh in his mind. 

The lead soldier nodded. “You are right,” he said. “And can we count on your 
sword and that of your friends?” 

Nicolas nodded. “Of course,” he said. 

Half an hour later, the barn door creaked and groaned as Nicolas pushed it 
open, and the soldiers herded their captives in. 

“Quickly,” Nicolas said, even as the Major, Peter, and the scout slipped in 
through the door. The soldiers had just finished herding their prisoners together 
when the Major slammed the bam door shut. The only light came in through 



cracks in the door and the walls, painting dusty streaks in the dirt and hay and 
casting shadows on an overturned wagon. 

“What is the meaning of this?” the lead soldier demanded, drawing his sword. 

“Three guesses,” Nicolas said. “One, you’re caught. Two, you’re too dull to 
recognize an enemy when he’s staring you in the face. Or three, you’re caught.” 

Marja and the other members of the Major’s band appeared from behind the 
wagon and out from under the straw. A few jumped down from the loft overhead 
and landed on the packed earth. All had their swords drawn and waiting. 

“You can surrender now,” Nicolas said softly. 

The soldier lowered the tip of his sword. “Actually,” he said, “1 don’t think 
so.” 

There was a sudden cry from above as one of the Major’s Gypsies hurtled 
down from the loft. He landed on one of the captives with a shout of “Fake!” 
The next instant he was dead—killed by a long knife drawn from beneath the 
clothes of a blood-smeared Gypsy. 

The soldier lunged forward. Nicolas barely had enough time to jump out of the 
way. Their swords clashed, but Nicolas proved faster than his adversary. He cut 
the man down with one swift thrust. In the next moment his sword rang again, 
this time crossed with that of a man dressed in the colourful, dirty rags of the 
Wandering Race. The man’s sword slashed Nicolas’s uniform but missed his 
flesh. 

The barn rang with the battle. Nicolas’s compatriots, outnumbered two to one, 
fought like cornered wildcats. Bear roared out of a stall and knocked the enemy 
over with his furious strength. But the men in disguise—mercenaries or High 
Police, whichever they were—had the advantages of training and surprise. 

Nicolas had defeated two more men, one with Peter’s help, when he found 
himself battling a giant. A quick flip of his wrist at just the right time wrenched 
the huge man’s sword from him, but Nicolas dropped his own in the action. A 
moment later the wind was knocked out of him as the giant charged into him. 
They burst through the barn door and into the dusty field. 



The man’s hands closed around Nicolas’s throat, and he fought for breath. 
Spots danced across his vision as he pulled his legs up and rammed his feet into 
the giant’s stomach. The man’s hands loosened as he let out a startled puff of air. 
Nicolas dragged air into his lungs and choked on the dust. The man’s hands 
tightened around his throat again, and a massive knee drove into his stomach. 

Strains of music passed wildly through Nicolas’s mind as his eyes lost sight. 
He heard the Father-Song, loud and furious, and behind it the harmonies—the 
two other strains needed to make up the Song of the Burning Light. Voices 
danced through the music. He heard the lament of the Shearim, dying their long 
death in the air all around him; the River-Daughter calling him; Marja screaming 
his name. Then the Major’s voice: “Marja, come back!” 

His eyes had grown dark. He heard the grass growing, the thoughts-that-were- 
not-thoughts of the worms in the dirt under his head, the dirt that was soaking up 
his life. 

Help me, he thought. Or maybe he said it—though how a plea could escape 
his lips now he did not know. 

He woke up, and he was not dead. Marja was with him. Marja was cradling 
his head in her lap, and her hair was falling over his face. His body jolted. He 
heard the clatter of wheels. They were passing over the ruts in a road. 

“Where are we?” he asked, but the words did not come out as words, only as a 
groan. 

“Hush,” Marja said. He heard tears in her voice and felt them on his face. 

“Where are we going?” he asked. This time, half the words came out the way 
they were supposed to. 

“To join our brethren,” she said. 

“Where are—” he started to ask. 

“Oh, would you hush?” she answered. 

“No,” he said. “Where—” 

“The Major and Peter are safe,” she said, sobbing as she said it. “They got 


away. No one else.” 



“We didn’t?” 

“No, Nicolas, we didn’t. We were taken.” 

“Bear...” 

“1 don’t know,” she said. She bent her face close to his so their foreheads 
touched and her tears ran over his face. “I’m so sorry.” 

Nicolas was still fighting for comprehension. His whole body hurt—his throat 
when he talked screamed at him to stop. But he couldn’t. Not yet. 

“You came back for me?” he asked. “1 heard the Major call to you.” His words 
were coming out almost normally now, even though Marja could barely talk 
from crying. 

“Yes, I came back,” she said. “What if 1 did?” 

He closed his eyes and remembered her telling him,“Love is a choice. Love is 
the decision to be there when you’re needed.” 

He opened his eyes again and surveyed her face. She had stopped crying, and 
the look on her face was as brave as it could be, defensive against him. He 
smiled a little. Of course, he knew now—the river had led him to her, just as 
surely as it had brought him to his father. 

Marja was a part of the song, too. 

“You came back because you love me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Will you marry me?” he asked. 

She sobbed with her face next to his. “Yes.” 

He kissed her forehead gently. And he heard it then: the second strain of the 
Song of the Burning Light. He heard it clearly and beautifully there in the prison 
wagon, as they bumped over the ruts in the road. The bruises on his neck hurt, 
and he could smell Marja’s hair. It was the Lover-Song, and it was beautiful. 


* * * 



Chapter 11 
Gifted 


It was mid-spring, and the Green Isle was living up to its name. Shannon 
O’Roarke balanced a shepherd’s crook across her knees as she watched the play 
of children and lambs on the mountain pastureland that swept down to the sea. 
The air smelled sweet with new green shoots, and a coquettish breeze blew the 
sounds of surf and laughter up the mountainside to the stone where she sat, 
absently tearing pieces of grass into her skirt. 

She had gone with the four clann children, who had abandoned their task of 
sheep watching in favor of romping in the grass. Two black and white dogs 
played with them, and the white wolf—whose presence Shannon had at last 
come to accept, as she accepted Miracle’s, without question or fear. 

Miracle returned from wandering higher on the pastureland and sat down in 
the grass. Hours in the rose garden had perfumed her hair and skin. Shannon 
couldn’t help breathing a little more deeply when Miracle was beside her. 

“They grow so fast,” Miracle said, the northern accent in her voice still strong. 
“They were much smaller when I came, weren’t they?” 

Shannon looked out at the children and smiled. “The sea air grows them fast 
here,” she said. 

“It grows roses well,” Miracle said. “I have twice the response from them here 
as I do in Fjordland, and with half the work.” 

“You have a special touch with the roses,” Shannon said. “I’m sure they’ve 
never bloomed so early before.” 

“Children and roses,” Miracle said. “Both will grow for a hand that loves 
them.” She smiled up at Shannon. “I’m sure that’s why the children grow so well 
here.” 

“Aye,” Shannon said. “The O’Roarkes have always loved their children. And 
now we have Michael and Stocky home to protect them, and Kris to spoil them, 



and you to make the little boys go weak at the knees when you smile.” 

Miracle laughed. “No, they don’t,” she said. 

A barking dog launched itself up the hill into Shannon’s lap, and a dark-haired 
boy, eleven years old but small for his age, limped up to Miracle and brought a 
handful of purple flowers out from behind his back. He held them out. 

“Are these for me, Kieran?” Miracle asked. 

“Aye,” Kieran said softly, with his eyes turned down. “1 picked them for you.” 

“Thank you,” Miracle said. She pried his fingers from the prickly stems with 
one hand, taking the flowers in the other. “They’re beautiful.” 

Kieran opened his mouth to say something, but turned and ran instead. 
Shannon laughed merrily. 

“I told you,” she said. 

Miracle watched the boy as he hobbled back down the hill with the dog on his 
heels. The white wolf loped up to greet him, and the boy stumbled and fell, 
rolling until the wolf stopped him. 

“Why does he limp, Shannon?” Miracle asked. 

“He fell under a carriage when he was learning to walk,” Shannon said. “The 
driver tried to stop, but it was too late—the wheels only rolled back over his leg 
when the driver pulled back on the reins.” 

“I’m sorry,” Miracle said. 

“Eh, so am I,” Shannon said. “I was there. I should have been watching him, 
but I was distracted. It nearly killed his mother when she saw him. She thought 
her baby had been crushed. That was the worst of it all—knowing how she felt.” 
Shannon’s eyes grew distant. 

“But he lived,” Miracle said. 

Shannon nodded. “He did that. And his mother knew that he would live, 
before she died herself.” Abruptly, she stood and whistled. The children, far 
down the hillside, turned their heads to look at her. She waved for them to come 
up. 

“Archer!” she called. “Take back your crook. I resign.” 



Archer, the oldest of the children, was a handsome, golden-haired boy of 
thirteen years. He took the staff from Shannon while the others crowded around 
him. 

“Cannot you stay a little longer, Shannon?” one of the boys, a red-headed 
scamp called Seamus, asked. 

“Only if you don’t want any dinner,” Shannon answered, shaking her skirt as 
she stood. Bits of grass rained down. “Get along with you. Archer, bring the 
sheep in before dark. There’s rain blowing in from the sea.” 

“Yes, Shannon,” Archer said. He turned and ambled down the hillside. The 
other children reluctantly followed him. 

Miracle stood and walked with Shannon. Stocky waved at them from the 
middle of a field he was ploughing. The air was beginning to smell like rain. 

They smelled the roses before they reached the cottage. Shannon left Miracle 
in the garden. She brought a bucket of water in from the pump and poured it into 
a pot on the stove. As she bent over to stoke the fire, a pair of fingers poked into 
her sides. 

Shannon jumped and whirled around, nearly smacking Michael in the head. 
“Are you trying to frighten me out of my wits, Michael?” she demanded. 

He grinned. “Never.” 

Shannon turned back to her soup pot. “How went the day?” she asked. 

“Well enough,” Michael answered. 

“Did the old man agree to up Archer’s wages?” 

“I didn’t ask him.” 

Shannon turned around and shook her wooden spoon reprovingly. 
“Michael...” 

“He wasn’t in a good mood. I’ll ask him tomorrow.” 

“Where’s Kris?” 

“Walking.” 

“Miracle’s in the garden.” Shannon took a cutting board from a peg on the 
wall and slapped it onto the counter. “Give me those potatoes, and go talk to 



her.” 


Michael obediently lugged the bag of potatoes from the corner to Shannon’s 
side. “Why should I go talk to her?” he asked. “It’s nice in here.” 

Shannon shot him a withering glare. “Because you can’t drag a girl here from 
halfway round the world and ignore her,” she said. 

“1 haven’t ignored her,” Michael answered. 

“I’ve noticed,” Shannon said. “So go talk to her.” 

“And what do you want me to say?” Michael asked. 

“How about, ‘Will you marry me?”’ Shannon said, chucking a board-load of 
potatoes into the pot and splashing hot water in all directions. 

There was a long silence. Then, “That’s not funny, Shannon.” 

“It’s not supposed to be,” she said. She turned and looked at her brother. 
“What did you bring her here for, if it wasn’t because you love her?” 

“I’ve never said that,” Michael said. “I brought her here because she needed 
help.” 

“And because you love her,” Shannon said. “Anyone can see that. Miracle 
especially. It’s not fair to pretend you don’t.” 

“I’m not pretending anything,” Michael said. “It’s not that simple.” 

“What’s so complicated?” Shannon asked. She moved closer and sat down, 
wiping her hands on her apron. “You and Kris and Stocky have been hiding the 
truth from me—all of us—since you got here. And if I start to hint at what 
happened in Fjordland, Miracle gets a look in her eyes that makes me afraid to 
ask further. But you’ve never kept secrets from me, Michael. Tell me what 
happened.” 

Michael looked away for a long time. “I can’t,” he said finally. 

Shannon stood and returned to her soup pot. “All right,” she said. 

* * * 


“The soup’s getting cold.” Jenna, a teenaged girl of the clann, placed the lid 



back on the pot and looked at Shannon. Rain pattered on the dark windows. 

“Let it,” Shannon said. She closed her eyes. “Where are they?” 

An old woman, grey hair piled on her head, stood from her rocking chair with 
a creak and began to pace the room. 

“Sit down, Grandmother,” Jenna said, approaching the old woman. The 
woman called Grandmother—the only surviving member of the older generation 
of O’Roarkes—shook her head. “No, no,” she said. “Let me walk it out. It’s so 
much like...” 

“Hush,” Shannon said sharply. “Don’t say it.” 

Thunder crashed, and all of the women jumped. Jenna’s older sister Cali let 
out a long breath of air and rubbed her pale cheek. 

“Grandmother, do sit down,” Cali pleaded. “You’re making me nervous.” 

Grandmother O’Roarke stopped for the moment and jerked the door open. 
Rain blew into the cottage in a cold blast. 

“Do you see anything?” Grandmother called out, shielding her eyes with a 
hand. A voice called back from the yard. “Nothing.” 

“I wish she’d come in,” Shannon muttered. 

“She’s in a tree,” Jenna said. “The rain won’t pelt her so hard under the 
leaves.” 

“1 know she’s in a tree,” Shannon answered. “Safest place to be in a lightning 
storm.” 

“Oh...” Jenna paled under her freckles. 

Grandmother O’Roarke shut the door and sat back down in her rocking chair. 
She lowered a wrinkled hand and smoothed Miracle’s hair away from her face. 
The northerner was on the floor beside the rocking chair, knees hugged to her 
chest, staring away at nothing. 

“Well,” Jenna quavered, “I’m going to eat something.” 

No one answered her. 

Jenna had just succeeded in maneuvering across the crowded floor with a 
bowl of soup in her hands when the door blew open and a flash of lightning 



outlined a dripping figure. Cali screamed, and Shannon leapt to her feet, only to 
sink back into the rocking chair an instant later, breathing in fast, shivering 
breaths. 

“Don’t scare us like that, Lilac,” she said. 

Lilac O’Roarke wrung out her skirt on the doorstep and brushed a lock of 
dark, curly hair out of her eyes. “Someone’s coming,” she said. Her face was 
pale. 

“Is it Michael?” Shannon asked. “Has he got the children?” 

“No and no,” Lilac said. Stark fear lit her eyes, though courage tried to rise up 
and meet it. “It’s a man in black, on horseback. I wouldn’t have seen him if it 
weren’t for the lightning.” 

Miracle was on her feet before anyone else had time to react. She threw her 
dark cloak around her shoulders and flung the door open. She was too late. The 
horse outside the door neighed, and the man in black looked down through the 
open door into the firelit room. Miracle stood frozen in the doorway. 

Shannon appeared on one side of Miracle, and Lilac stood on the other. 
“Leave us alone,” Shannon said. “You have no business here.” 

The man declined to answer, instead throwing back his hood. Miracle gasped 
slightly. “Christopher?” she said. 

“That is my name,” he answered. His face held no expression. “I’ve come to 
tell you to run. All of you. Where are your men?” 

“Searching for the children,” Miracle said. 

“They won’t find them,” Christopher answered. 

“Where are they?” Shannon demanded. 

“Did you hear what I said?” Christopher asked. “Run. Get out now.” 

“We can’t leave until we know what’s happened to the children,” Miracle 
answered. 

Christopher pounded his horse’s neck in frustration, and the animal stamped 
its foot. “I will come to you later,” he said. “I’ll tell you what you need to know 
then. For now you have no time.” 



Miracle turned to Shannon. “We can trust him,” she said. 

“The sea-caves,” Shannon said, looking bravely up at Christopher. “Come to 
us there.” 

Christopher nodded and drove his heels into the horse’s side. Thunder rolled 
as horse and rider disappeared into the black night. When Shannon, Miracle, and 
Lilac turned back to the room, Grandmother O’Roarke had Cali in her arms. 
Both were crying. 

“Is it happening all over again?” Cali sobbed. 

Shannon wiped a tear from her own eye. “Get up,” she said. “Bring cloaks, 
blankets—a little food. Nothing else. We’ll come back for the rest.” 

The wind had increased to a gale when they quitted the cabin. It blew against 
them as they trudged over the fields toward the sea. A flash of lightning 
illuminated a hillside to the left, outlining the silhouettes of ten men. Shannon 
waved and jumped, shouting through the wind. 

“Michael! Here! Come to us here!” 

It was doubtful whether the men could have heard her voice through the 
storm, but the lightning that had revealed the men to the women also revealed 
the women to them. They ran down the hillside. Michael gripped Shannon’s 
hand with one hand and Miracle’s with the other. 

“What are you doing?” Michael shouted through the lashing rain. Another 
flash of lightning etched the pale faces in the darkness. 

“The Order is here,” Miracle answered. “Christopher warned us to get out.” 

“To the sea-caves, Michael!” Shannon said. 

Michael opened his mouth to say more, but a thunderclap drowned him out. 
He nodded and waved for the men to follow. Together, the rain-drenched group 
of refugees headed for the shore. 


* * * 


The fire crackled brightly inside the dry cave. Shannon held her hands over it 



as she listened to Michael speak. 

“The black-cloaked men—the Order of the Spider—were in Fjordland when I 
arrived. They were looking for a Gifted one. Miracle.” Michael closed his eyes. 
“I know I should have turned for home the moment 1 saw them there, but I 
couldn’t come back and tell you I had failed. I went out to retrace Father’s 
footsteps—to find his hope for myself, and perhaps his power.” He grimaced. 
“But I was a fool. I fell and broke my back. 1 should have died.” 

Michael looked up and met Shannon’s eyes, though he spoke to them all. 
“Miracle came to me in a tavern and healed me. When she left the tavern, the 
Order was waiting for her. I couldn’t let them take her without trying to help. 
Kris and Stocky and 1 followed them to the fortress of Ordna, and we got her 
away. The man who came to our door is one of the Order, but he helped us for 
Miracle’s sake. He betrayed his own kind to do it.” 

“And now he has come to rescue her again,” Shannon said. “Or does his 
benevolence reach all who are Gifted?” 

Michael hung his head. “I don’t know,” he said. 

“We have to tell her, Michael,” Shannon said. “Our secrets have not kept 
anyone safe.” 

Michael said nothing. It was Grandmother O’Roarke who took up the tale of 
her clann, addressing herself to Miracle. 

“We were always a small clann,” she said. “But a special one. And there was 
no more special man than my nephew—Thomas O’Roarke, the father of Michael 
and Shannon. He was what some call ‘Gifted.’ Some said he worked magic, but 
we knew it was a Gift given to him. He married a beautiful girl.” 

“Molly Sullivan,” Kris said. 

“Yes,” Grandmother O’Roarke said, nodding her sage head. “Molly. She 
looked like you, Shannon.” 

Shannon smiled, but did not look up from the fire. 

“Thomas left us before his marriage to make a journey to the north,” 
Grandmother O’Roarke said. “He returned with this grey-haired menace, Kris of 



the Mountains—and he returned changed. Gifted, as I said. He married and 
started a business in the town. It went well—those were good days for us. But 
then, as people came to recognize Thomas’s Gift, they became hostile to us. We 
could never understand it. True, Thomas could be unnerving. He always seemed 
to read a person’s thoughts. But he was a good man and never used his gifts to 
harm anyone. And then one day they came. The black-cloaked ones. They spoke 
to Thomas, and when he came home that day he was angry. He said they had 
wanted him, and he refused to join them.” 

Grandmother O’Roarke’s voice cracked. Jenna and Cali were quietly crying in 
a corner. Lilac was stirring the straw around with the end of a stick, a stricken 
expression on her face. Jack, Andrew, and Patrick, the younger men of the clann, 
guarded the cave entrance and paced far from the fire. They said nothing. 

Grandmother O’Roarke regained control. “One night—during a terrible storm 
—the villagers came to our homestead. They burned it down, trying to get at 
Thomas. Our brave men and women would not give him up, so they were killed: 
every last one of them. Only Michael and the other young boys escaped, with 
Kris.” 

“And you, Grandmother?” Miracle asked. 

“I was here,” she said. “In this very cave. With the girls and the babies, the 
tiny children. When the night was over, Michael had become our chief.” 

“We thought it was over then,” Michael said. “Kris and my father had brought 
roses from the north. We tended them as a memorial, and as a sign that Kris 
would stand by our family so long as the roses bloomed. They would not die, for 
Father had planted them—and something of him was in them. Kris told me to 
come to him in Fjordland if we ever needed help. Then he left us, and we rebuilt 
our lives.” 

“Why did you come to the north again, Michael?” Miracle asked. 

“Because our children are Gifted,” Michael said. “All of them, we think. The 
villagers begin to see it. And for a few days last fall, there were black-cloaked 
men in the village, asking about them. Asking about Father; about us. We have 



always believed it was they who caused the villagers to attack us. They left, but 1 
knew it wasn’t over. I went to Fjordland to seek protection. You know what 1 
found there.” 


* * * 

Rain pelted the window of the train car. The children of Clann O’Roarke 
huddled together in a corner. The old man who sat across from them, thin hands 
resting on carved wooden armrests, smiled from under his black hood. But his 
smile, Archer thought, was as unnatural as a flying serpent. 

The man’s eyes were boring into him, but Archer refused to meet the stare. He 
tightened his arm around Moll. Her face, framed by curly hair, was streaked 
from crying. She had cried the entire way across the Channel—a weird voyage 
that Archer remembered in colours of green and grey. The pitching of the waves 
still thumped in his stomach. The smell—strange, bittersweet, sorcerous smell— 
was still in his nose. Moll had kept him busy comforting, busy being a leader, so 
he had not given in to fear during the journey. Fear wanted to overwhelm him, 
but he kept it at bay. It lay low behind his eyes and gave him a headache. Moll 
lay curled up against him now. His head still ached. He kept his eyes on the little 
one’s curly head and avoided the old man. 

“Tell me your name, boy,” the old man said. “We should not be strangers.” 

Archer met the man’s eyes for an instant. “1 am Archer O’Roarke,” he said. 

“A strong name,” the old man said. “It suits you. I am Master Skraetock. And 
now that we know one another’s names, we are friends.” 

“I’m Moll,” piped up the little one under Archer’s arm. Archer pinched her, 
but Skraetock was already nodding. 

“Moll,” he said. “Your aunt’s name. They must have named you after her.” 

’’Did you know her?” Moll asked, awe sketched across her face. 

“We were good friends,” Skraetock said. 

“You’re a liar,” Archer said, as much to make Moll stop talking to the man as 



to confront him. “If you were a friend, you wouldn’t have brought us here.” 

“There you are wrong,” Skraetock said. “I have brought you here to protect 
you from those who fear you. They would destroy you if they could.” 

“Why?” Archer said. He heard his own voice quaver. 

Skraetock smiled again. “Come now,” he said. “No secrets. We all know that 
you are not normal children.” Something under Skraetock’s cloak moved and 
yowled. He reached inside and drew out a black cat. Moll and Seamus smiled 
and exclaimed despite themselves, ignoring Archer’s fierce scowls in their 
direction. 

“This is Nowl,” Skraetock said. “I brought him to keep you company—I had 
almost forgotten, can you imagine that? I must be getting very old indeed.” 

Skraetock set the cat down. It padded across the floor to the children, holding 
its long black tail in the air. It jumped up on the seat and looked around it with 
green eyes, suffering in silence while Seamus petted it and scratched its ears. 

Moll pulled free from Archer and leaned over to pet the cat. Archer reached 
out to stop her. He touched her shoulder. The cloth of her shirt felt like smooth 
stone. There was no warmth, no sign of life. Archer blinked in astonishment. 
The children, the cat—even the smells and noises of life in the train—had 
become as wax, frozen and silent. Only the sound of the train wheels still met his 
ears. 

And then the voice of Master Skraetock. 

“They are children,” he said. “Young and innocent. You are nearly a man. It is 
with you that I must speak, so I have taken this moment of privacy. You do not 
mind, I know.” 

Archer turned his head slowly and looked at the black-robed man. Skraetock 
had leaned forward. His thin hands were clasped in front of him. 

“I should have come to you a long time ago,” Skraetock said. “I should have 
made myself known so you would not fear me now. I am not taking you from 
your family, Archer O’Roarke, whatever you may think. They will come after 
you. I am taking you all home.” 



“Our home is in the Green Isle,” Archer said. An image of the little homestead 
filled his mind, and to his shame he found himself fighting back tears. 

“Do you remember Thomas O’Roarke?” Skraetock asked. “Your uncle and 
chieftain.” 

“I was little when he died,” Archer said. 

“He was a good man,” Skraetock said. “A great man. The first of the Gifted.” 

Archer was silent. 

“I see you know what I mean by that word,” Skraetock said. “Of course you 
do. You are also Gifted. I am guardian of all who are like you. They come to me 
for protection and training. Your uncle did not. He wished to remain in the Green 
Isle. I urged him to reconsider but did not beg him—how since his death have I 
repented of that! The shadows of death are gathering around your family again, 
boy. I have come to keep my promise of guardianship over you. It is time you 
learned all that you are.” 

“Where are we going?” Archer asked. 

“To a secret place,” Skraetock said. “Where you must fulfill your destiny.” 

Archer’s stomach fluttered. His headache pulsed to the rhythm of the train, to 
the pounding of grey-green waves. Destiny. The word echoed in his mind. His 
eyes moved desperately to the wax-figure images of his cousins, but they gave 
him no help. He turned his gaze back to Master Skraetock. One of the old man’s 
hands slowly opened. 

“Do you see this, boy?” he asked. 

Archer shuddered at the sight of the black spider. “It is a symbol,” Master 
Skraetock continued. “The symbol of great power. I am more than just the 
guardian of the Gifted. I am the guardian of all the Seventh World. I am head of 
the Order of the Spider. We alone keep the people of this world safe from powers 
that would enslave them—great powers which the Gifted alone can stand 
against.” 

The spider was so ugly. Archer felt that Skraetock’s words must be lies. He 
closed his eyes and tried to picture Michael and Shannon, Grandmother and 



Lilac, Jack and Stocky. Miracle. They would not listen to this man. They would 
not sit and talk with him. They were strong and good, and he was something 
black and terrible. 

But he could not hold their images in his mind. The rushing of the train 
drowned all else out, and then the voice of Master Skraetock again, drawing him. 

“You must join us,” the Master whispered. 

A moment later the wax melted. The scene was alive again. When Archer 
looked up, Master Skraetock was gone. 


* * * 

“It’s too late,” Christopher told them. He had appeared at the mouth of the 
caves, as promised. “They’re gone.” 

“But they can’t have left the island!” Shannon exclaimed. “In a storm like 
this?” 

“It makes little difference,” Christopher answered. “There are powers greater 
than any storm.” 

“Why have they left you behind?” Michael asked. 

Christopher looked up at him with a face devoid of friendship. “To wrap up a 
few little details,” he said. “Like burning your homestead down.” 

“You didn’t!” Shannon said. 

Christopher looked away from her. “I can’t blatantly disobey orders.” 

“But the rain...” Stocky said. 

Christopher’s mouth twisted into a smile. “Rain cannot put out Covenant 
Fire,” he said. 

Miracle looked at Christopher’s hands. The tips of his fingers were grey as 
with soot. The spider tattoo had grown blacker than ever. She shuddered. 

“Where have they gone?” Michael asked, his voice tightly controlled. 

“Athrom,” Christopher answered. “They will take a train once they reach the 


mainland. They should be in the capitol in three days.” 



Michael stood. “Then there is no time to lose,” he said. “We’ll salvage what 
we can from the ruins and then head for the mainland ourselves. Christopher—” 
he stopped. Christopher’s place by the fire was empty. 

“He left when you stood,” Miracle said. 

“Thank the stars,” Shannon muttered. 

“How could he leave?” Michael demanded. “We still need his help. He could 
tell us—” 

“We cannot count on him,” Miracle said. “If he would renounce the Order, we 
could trust him completely. But he is still ruled by evil. You must have seen it in 
his eyes, Michael. In his hands.” 

“Aye,” Michael said. 

Kris stood and laid a massive hand on Michael’s shoulder. “If our enemies 
have crossed the sea already, we don’t have time to lose,” he said. 

“The longship is not big enough for all of us,” Michael said. 

“No matter,” Lilac told him. “There is a ship in the harbour that will take us.” 

“On a night like this?” Michael asked. 

“On any night,” Lilac answered. “I know the boatman. He will ferry us 
across.” 

Michael looked at Lilac long and hard, and she met his gaze. The slightest of 
smiles twitched in the corner of Michael’s eyes. Lilac dropped her eyes and 
blushed. She turned and busied herself with putting out the fire. 

“Let’s go then,” she said. 

Thunder and surf roared in their ears as the Clann O’Roarke followed the 
coast to a harbour nestled in a tight valley some miles away. The ships in the 
harbour danced on the water as wind and rain lashed at them. Lilac strained her 
eyes in the darkness. 

“There!” she called, pointing to a small ferry that strained at its moorings. 
“The Lady Chance. That’s her.” 

They clambered over the slippery dock but found no way to enter the ship. 
Lilac began to shout the name of the boatman, and the others of the clann joined 



in, their voices swamped under the swell of the storm. 

“He’s not here,” Michael said. “He’s wetting his throat with something other 
than rain, if 1 know anything about sailors. Stocky, Jack, Kris—come with me. 
The rest of you wait for us here. What is the rogue’s name, Lilac?” 

“Jonathan Flynn,” Lilac answered. 

Michael and his small party turned and disappeared through the pelting sheets 
of rain, following the wet glimmer of tavern lights. The others made their way 
off the docks, which were bucking underfoot, and stood waiting on solid ground. 

Michael burst through the doors of the first tavern he reached. It was a low- 
roofed, orange-lit place that smelled of beer and mutton stew. The men inside 
turned as one to face the newcomers. Jack glowered at them, and Kris folded his 
arms so his muscles bulged, but the men were not threatening, only curious. The 
clann men relaxed. 

“We’re looking for Jonathan Flynn,” Michael said. “Can you tell me—” 

He hadn’t time to finish before the bartender interrupted. “It’s Jonny Flynn 
you’re wanting, is it? Well, he’s not hard to find. He’s sitting there, plain as the 
nose on your face.” 

The bartender pointed his mutton knife to a table in a corner, where a man was 
slowly rising to his feet. Jonathan Flynn was a young man, but battle-scarred 
from his lifelong war with the sea. A long scar snaked from his right ear down 
his cheek, across his chin and down his neck. He wore a patch over one eye. 

“What do you want with me, eh?” Flynn asked. 

“We need the services of your boat,” Michael said. 

“What?” hooted a man from Flynn’s table. “Tonight?” 

“Yes, tonight,” Michael said. “You’re not afraid, are you?” 

Jonathan Flynn drew himself up. “I’m no more afraid of the sea than she is 
afraid of me,” he said. “But we both know who’s the stronger. Respect, that’s 
what she needs.” 

Michael reached into a pouch at his waist and drew out a bag of coins. He 
threw them to Flynn, who opened the bag and examined its contents. He looked 



up and handed the bag back. 

“Very nice,” he said. “But 1 don’t care much for money except as it buys me 
comfort, and no amount of silver can calm that storm.” 

“Even so, we hoped you’d help us,” Michael said. “We were told you would 
not refuse.” 

Flynn raised an eyebrow. “And who told you that?” 

“My cousin,” Michael said. “Lilac O’Roarke.” 

Michael nearly laughed at the look that jumped into Flynn’s scarred face. 
“And would you be Michael O’Roarke?” he asked. 

“The same,” Michael said. 

“And do I ferry you, or Lilac?” he asked. 

“Both,” Michael said. 

“You’re mad to take her out on a night like this,” Flynn said. “You’ll risk her 
life.” 

“It’s risked,” Michael said. “If I could tell you everything, I would—but this is 
not the place.” 

Flynn stepped forward and took Michael’s arm confidingly. Michael noticed 
that the sailor’s left ring finger was missing. “Then let’s go find us a place where 
you can talk,” he said. “My ferry’s like to be noisy tonight, but there will be no 
unwanted ears to listen.” 

A clap of thunder broke over them the instant they stepped out of the tavern 
door, and the rain came down in renewed fury. Jonathan Flynn shouted to his 
new companions as they made their way to the dock, but no one could make out 
his words. They found the rest of the clann waiting for them, and Flynn led them 
all down the dock to the ferry. 

It was a struggle, but in the space of an hour they were all sitting on board. 
Most of the young men stayed on the broad deck while the women entered the 
small cabin. 

No one heard what Michael said to Jonathan Flynn, or what Flynn said back to 
Michael, but before long they were away from the dock, headed into a raging 



sea. Lilac emerged from the cabin long enough to stand by Flynn at the helm and 
say something in his ear. He looked back on her sternly. 

“Don’t tell me that,” he said. “1 can see enough that things here aren’t canny— 
I’m helping you for my own curiosity’s sake. 1 may not come back alive, but if I 
do I’ll tell this tale for the rest of my life!” 

The tale told by Jonathan Flynn in later time was a strange one indeed. He 
spoke of the waves that threatened but did not kill; the storm that raged but 
stopped short of murdering those who ventured out in it. He told of the northern 
girl who left the cabin to stand on the deck and let the wind tear through her long 
pale hair, and of the men of the clann who fought the storm valiantly with him, 
but most of all he told of the strange giant he had somehow missed seeing before 
—a great man who stood with his long hair streaming, who threw back his head 
in the midst of the storm and howled like a wolf. 

They reached Galce in the thick of darkness. The wind had blown them farther 
south than they had planned. Jonathan Flynn refused the money Michael offered 
him, and he stood on deck for a long time and watched the soaked figures of his 
passengers disappear in the shadows of the continent. 



Chapter 12 

Visions of Darkness and Light 


There was something wrong about Nowl the cat. No, there was nothing wrong 
with it—it could see, hear, and yowl as well as any other cat. It treated the 
children with legendary feline disdain. But there was something wrong about it. 
Something that made Kieran cry when it came near him and prickled Archer’s 
skin when it curled around his feet. So Archer watched with deep displeasure as 
Moll scooped the cat up and carried it off to play with her, under a shelf in the 
baggage car. 

Archer wandered through the train cars, stopping now and then to watch the 
beautiful Galcic forests rush past the windows. He wondered again how badly it 
would hurt if he threw himself off—but he couldn’t go without the little ones, 
and who knew what would happen if they tried to jump? Moll might catch her 
skirt on the train and drag—Kieran might cripple himself worse—they might be 
killed. 

He would not admit to himself that something else held him back. Destiny. You 
must join us... join us... join us. 

He didn’t look up as he pushed his way into a nearly-empty passenger car— 
not until he heard voices. The man called the Nameless One was talking to 
Seamus. His hand was full of blue fire. 

“Touch it,” he purred. “Hold out your hand. It won’t burn you.” 

Seamus stretched out his fingers and let the flames lick at his hands. The tips 
of his fingers turned black, but he did not pull away. His eyes widened in 
amazement, and deep within them hunger kindled. 

“It is a very hot fire,” the Nameless One said. “The hottest fire in the world. It 
does not burn you because I do not let it. I am the master of the flame. You also 
carry fire within you, Seamus O’Roarke. You can learn to master it. You are 
special.” 



“Don’t touch it, Seamus,” Archer said. 

The Nameless One looked up. His eyes narrowed. The lines of his face—a 
handsome face—were sharp and cruel. “Why shouldn’t he?” he hissed. 

Archer wasn’t sure where the words came from, but they stumbled out of his 
mouth before he could stop them. “Master Skraetock wouldn’t like it,” he said. 
“He wants to teach us first.” 

The Nameless One stood. “Master Skraetock is an expert at creating puppets.” 
He looked down at Seamus. “Is that what you want to be? A puppet on a string? 
Yes, boy, Master Skraetock would teach you. He would teach you rules. He 
would tell you what is forbidden. But nothing is forbidden to me. I have 
embraced freedom.” 

He held out his hand, and the flame kindled again. Seamus reached his fingers 
out. Archer stepped forward swiftly and knocked the Nameless One’s hand 
away. “Stay away from us!” he shouted. 

The Nameless One’s face twisted with anger. He struck Archer, knocking him 
to the ground. He turned back to Seamus. “Give me your hand,” he commanded. 

Seamus looked down at his blackened fingers and cast a glance at Archer, who 
was still stunned. A look of shame passed over Seamus’s face. He hid his hands 
behind his back. 

“No,” he said. 

The Nameless One seemed very close to striking Seamus as well, but he 
restrained himself. Instead, he turned and glared at Archer. “Idiot boy,” he said. 
“What does the Master tell you? That you are powerful and great? Already you 
dance on the end of a string. Dance, boy, dance!” His voice grew dangerously 
quiet. “The dance will soon be over. I will speak with you”—he looked at 
Seamus—“later.” 

Seamus knelt by Archer and tried to help him up, but as Archer regained his 
senses, anger flooded through him. He jumped to his feet and ran for the back of 
the car, pushing aside door after door until he reached the car where Nowl the cat 
was purring, purring. The cat sounded like the Nameless One when he talked to 



Seamus. 

Archer grabbed the cat by the scruff of its neck and yanked it from Moll’s 
arms, ignoring her cry of protest. He held the cat against him as Moll pounded 
his back with her fists. He stepped out of the car onto the platform at the end of 
the train, where the rain still pelted down, and he lifted Nowl and threw him 
from the edge. 

The cat screamed, but not a cat-scream. It turned itself in the air and flew back 
at Archer, flapping ragged wings. Claws raked Archer’s face, and blood ran in 
his eyes and over his cheeks. He heard Moll screaming and crying, and he 
crumpled on the platform and forgot everything. 

* * * 

The Clann O’Roarke battled through the darkness and rain until Michael 
realized that he could hardly see the hand in front of his face. 

“Stop!” he called, letting the others pick up the call so it would carry through 
the lashing storm. “Stop. We’ll never find them this way.” 

Lightning flashed overhead, illuminating thick forest across the cold, soaked 
sand of the shore. Kris pointed to the dark mass. “Take shelter there!” he roared. 

With the white wolf at his heels, Michael forged through the wind and rain. 
The ancient trees kept some of the water out, though their branches lashed in the 
storm. In another flash of lightning, Michael spotted a dark hole beneath the 
roots of an enormous oak. The white wolf beat him to it, turning to look up at 
him with eyes that summoned him to come. 

Michael slid into the shelter, relieved to find it mostly dry. The others were 
likewise finding places to hide from the fury of the night. Michael watched them 
with his head half-out of the hole, making sure no one was left behind. Miracle 
was passing, and Michael reached up and grabbed her hand. 

“Here,” he said. “There is room.” 

Gratefully, she slid into the shelter. The wolf sat up, pushing its head up so that 



Miracle’s arms surrounded its neck. She closed her eyes, soaking up the wolf’s 
warmth and presence. Michael watched her with a deep pleasure he could not 
express, even to himself. 

The storm ceased sometime before sunrise. Michael had not slept. Weariness 
battled the urgency within him. He doubted the Order had been forced to hole up 
in the ground. Who knew how far they might have gone by now? 

Forest creatures began to stir in the still, rain-washed air. Michael’s legs were 
cramping, and he pushed himself out of the hole and stood beneath the ancient 
canopy of the oaks. High above, branches moved despite the lack of wind. 
Michael could hear them rustling and see the slight movement against the higher 
canopy of stars. In a moment a warm, gentle breeze brushed his face. 

The breeze seemed to call to him. He followed it, wandering paths that were 
hardly paths. They kept him close to the tree line. The sea murmured not far 
away. But then something changed. On the breeze came ashes and the stomach¬ 
turning smell of death. 

Michael broke into a run. The sun was beginning to rise, just enough to 
illumine a nightmare. A settlement, in a hollow along the shore. Still burning. He 
could see the dead through the hazy light. On the other side of the hollow, a great 
white rock overlooked the little village. 

Across it, huge and black, was the mark of a spider. 

Michael stared at the scene. He did not tear his eyes away even when he heard 
the others coming up behind him; some running, some trudging. All drew to a 
stop as they came close. He heard gasps and quiet exclamations. A hand slipped 
into his—Shannon. Miracle approached on the other side, the wolf beside her. 
The great white creature growled, low and angry. 

“Why?” Shannon asked. 

“It is a warning,” Kris said from just behind Michael. “A warning to us to 
follow no further.” 

“The villagers...” Shannon began. 

“We cannot help them now,” Michael said. 



He closed his eyes. Fear rose starkly before him in the shape of a spider. Could 
they help anyone now? Even the children— In the smoky air a warning 
throbbed, almost at the edge of hearing: Turn away. Turn back. You can do 
nothing now. 

“Kris, Miracle,” Michael said. “Tell me. How great is their power?” 

There was a moment’s silence. Miracle answered, “Greater than you can 
imagine.” 

Jack heard the words Michael didn’t speak. “But we can’t turn back!” he said. 
“They have the little ones. We don’t have any choice.” 

“Don’t we?” Michael asked. “I would go and die for them. But the rest of you 

“Are no less heroes than you are, Michael,” Shannon said. 

Michael turned and looked at the faces of his beloved clann. The last of the 
family. The survivors of that first attack so many years ago. Young men and 
young women. How could he take them into the power of the Spider? 

“Christopher told us that they would take the children to Athrom,” Michael 
said. “The heart of darkness. It may be we have no hope.” 

“You are wrong,” Miracle said. Her confidence surprised everyone. They 
turned to watch her speak. The white wolf moved close to her. “You forget— 
theirs is only the power of death. We have the power of life in our hands.” 

Michael smiled. “Well... you do.” 

“We all do,” Miracle said. “We do not go alone to Athrom, Michael. A greater 
power goes with us.” 

“Years ago,” Kris of the Mountains rumbled, “your father came to Fjordland 
and saw a vision. A fire that burned across the world, purifying but not 
destroying. A fire that ended the rule of the Blackness and brought new life. It 
was the fire of the King—the Burning Light. The same fire is here, in Miracle. In 
your children. In all the Gifted. And the one who lights the fire is watching over 
us. I have long believed it to be true.” 

“And why should we believe that?” Jack asked. 



“Because you have to,” Kris answered. “For the sake of your children. For the 
courage to go on. The whole world may disbelieve, but we are going to 
challenge the ancient Blackness, and we must have light on our side. Your father 
saw the light of the coming King and believed. So did your mother. They were 
sure the King would come. Don’t let their belief die out with you.” 

Shannon cast down her eyes. She remembered. Remembered the things her 
mother had told her in secret; remembered the name she and Thomas had 
invoked as the embodiment of hope. Molly Sullivan’s last words—the last her 
daughter ever heard from her mother—had been a prayer. Shannon still 
remembered them. 

But to remember was one thing, to believe quite another. After all, she who 
had prayed the words was dead. 

“Who is he?” Lilac asked quietly. “This King.” 

It was Miracle who answered. “1 hardly know,” she said. “I do know that he is 
the source of my healing Gift—that his power flows through me to give life. 1 
feel his presence then, and I feel it around me in creation. In growing things—in 
everything alive. In roses. He is life. In the north, some few have always 
believed in him. They were too few for the Empire to bother with. My father 
believed in him. He told me that the King hears those who call upon him. He 
gives strength to the weak. He will stand by you, Clann O’Roarke, if you will 
stand by him.” 

“He did not stand by my father,” Shannon said. “Or my mother.” 

“You did not see him,” Kris said. “That does not mean he was not there.” 

“But...” Shannon began. And stopped. For something was happening in their 
midst, and Shannon could not speak in its face. 

The white wolf had begun to glow with all the colours of a sunset. His thick 
white and crimson fur fell away in silky layers until a giant stood before them, 
gazing at them with the eyes of the wild. 

“Do you still doubt?” he asked with a voice like a stirring in the leaves, like a 
slap on the water. “I am Gwyrion of the Earth Brethren, Lord of the Wild Things. 



All my allegiance is to the King, the Life of Heaven and Earth. You did not see 
me, yet 1 have been with you.” 

Behind Gwyrion, the village still smoldered. The black spider still defaced the 
rock. Shannon looked at them both. She looked at Miracle and Kris, who stood a 
little ways apart, believing as Thomas and Molly O’Roarke had believed. She 
swallowed and turned to Michael. 

“We are going to face the Spider,” Shannon said. “If there is some good power 
in the world, then we should not go without it.” 

Michael smiled at his sister. He reached out and took her hand. The clann 
gathered around them, leaving the others on the outskirts. 

Shannon smiled, her eyes shining with tears. “Do you remember Mother’s 
prayer?” she asked. She did not wait for an answer. On the hill overlooking the 
burning clearing, under the black glare of the spider, Shannon O’Roarke dropped 
to her knees. Michael knelt beside her. The others slowly lowered themselves to 
the ground. 

Shannon raised her face to the sky. Hot tears slipped through her eyelashes. 
“King of Ancient Days,” she began, “hear us now. Watch over our children. Hide 
us from evil, beneath the shadow of your wings. Fill us with the Burning Light.” 

Her words caught in her throat as the memory of her mother’s voice filled her 
ears. “Guide our footsteps, and make us truly free.” 

Behind Shannon, the long-haired giant with one gold eye and one blue lifted 
his own voice. It burst from his chest like the bell of a stag, clear and keening as 
the cry of a hawk. 

“Come!” he called. “Come to your wakened lord!” 

Before his voice had died away, the sky darkened with wings. Birds circled 
overhead in great numbers, over the clearing in the Galcic wild where the Clann 
O’Roarke stood. They landed on Miracle’s outstretched hands and arms, on her 
shoulders and head. They perched on every available part of Gwyrion’s massive 
body. They came to rest on the tentatively offered hands of the clann. 

“Go find the children,” Gwyrion ordered. “Find them and watch over them, all 



of you. Send messengers back to me when you find them.” 


* * * 

When Archer woke again, Kieran was whispering in his ears. 

“Now you know why the cat makes me cry, Archer, because you know it isn’t 
a cat. You can’t hear me but I have to tell you, because I’ve been wanting to tell 
you and I was so afraid before...” 

Archer opened his eyes but saw nothing through the bandages on his face. He 
moved his hand until it found Kieran’s, and he gripped the younger boy’s hand 
as hard as he could without hurting him. 

“Oh, can you hear me, Archer? Oh I’m glad; I’m so glad.” Archer felt tears on 
his hand. Kieran was crying again. Archer had always been irritated with Kieran 
for crying when he was getting so old, but now he couldn’t feel irritated—only 
fond of his cousin, and protective. 

“But good has come of it,” Kieran said, “because Moll won’t go near the cat 
anymore. She says it grew wings and flew back to the train and it was no cat at 
all. I didn’t see it grow wings, but I know it’s no cat. I wish I knew what it was. 
It’s like him—the Nameless One. They make me very afraid.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Kieran,” Archer said. “Michael is coming after us. I know he 
is.” 

“How can he come? There was such a storm when we left,” Kieran said. 

“The rain wouldn’t stop them,” Archer answered. “The rain isn’t our enemy. 
Not like the fire.” 

“Seamus keeps playing with the fire, and it turns his hands blacker and 
blacker,” Kieran said. “Moll might touch it too. I try to tell them no, but they 
don’t listen to me. It pulls at them so.” 

“Why?” Archer groaned. “Why can’t they leave it alone?” 

“The Nameless One says he can make us powerful,” Kieran said. “He says 
there is fire in all of us. He’s trying to make us want to wake it up.” 



“He’s lying,” Archer said. 

“No, he’s not.” 

They were quiet for a long time, and then Archer said, “What?” 

“There is fire inside me, Archer. Sometimes 1 can feel it. When the Nameless 
One plays with his fire, it makes me want to learn how. It could make us strong, 
Archer. It’s hard not to try it. So hard.” 

Archer sought for words, but he could find none. Kieran’s confession both 
scared and excited him. 

Kieran continued. “Maybe if we learn and become powerful, we’ll be strong 
enough to get away. We won’t be children anymore. We’ll be older. And strong.” 
His voice was quiet, and it shook a little as he spoke. 

“Think of Michael,” Archer whispered. “Think of Shannon and Grandmother. 
If we play with the fire, it will hurt them.” 

“I know,” Kieran said. “That’s why I stay away from it. I will run away from it 
if I can.” 

Archer fell asleep again without trying to. Kieran watched his cousin and 
thought that he didn’t like the way Archer’s face glowed beneath his bandages. 
He was dreaming, Kieran knew—dreaming of deep and raging fires. 

* * * 

Adhemar Skraetock met the Nameless One coming back from the end of the 
train, where the children had the run of five or six cars. 

“What were you doing?” Skraetock demanded. 

“Helping you,” the Nameless One told him. He held up his tattooed palm. “We 
were playing with fire.” 

“I wish you to leave the children to me,” Skraetock said. 

“Wish as you will,” the Nameless One answered. “And I will do as I wish.” 

Skraetock bridled. “You are stepping beyond your limits.” 

“I have no limits,” the Nameless One said. “Not like you.” 



“I am the most powerful man in the Order,” Skraetock said. 

“No,” the Nameless One said. “You are the most influential man in the Order. 
Raw power exists that you have never dreamed of.” 

“You will unleash the Blackness on us too soon,” Skraetock said. 

“They cannot return soon enough.” 

“You are a fool,” Skraetock said, dropping his voice. “If they come now they 
will eat us alive.” 

“That is your mistake,” the Nameless One said. “You seek life and power. I 
seek only power.” 

They stood in the narrow aisle of the empty passenger car and looked into 
each other’s eyes, and the Nameless One deferred his gaze first. Yet Skraetock 
was shaken. The younger man had not looked away out of fear, but to avoid 
conflict for his own reasons. 

Adhemar Skraetock had lived many years and stored up great power. Never 
had anyone challenged it. The Emperor himself did not challenge it. 

“Let me handle the children,” he said. His voice rasped. 

“Very well,” the Nameless One said. He bowed and turned on his heel. In a 
moment, the Master of the Order of the Spider was alone. 

An hour later, a guard in his employ told him about Archer. Master Skraetock 
nearly choked on his anger. The Nameless One was responsible for this. 
Skraetock had not wished the children harmed. No one could be as ruthless as 
the Master in tormenting those who would not join him—those like Miracle and 
the blind girl, Virginia Ramsey, who clung to their desperate loyalties—but these 
were children. Still able to be twisted. 

He went to visit the boy. Archer lay on a cot with his face swathed in 
bandages. He was awake. The Master sat beside Archer and laid a hand on his. 

“I am sorry for this accident,” Master Skraetock began, but Archer cut him off. 
The boy was quivering with anger. 

“The Nameless One listened to you once, didn’t he?” Archer said. “I will 


never be like him.” 



Skraetock leaned close. “Awaken the flame in yourself, Archer,” he said. 
“Teach the other children to do the same, and you may kill the Nameless One.” 

Archer moved, trying to think on the words Skraetock had just spoken. But the 
words ran away from him, like sand through an hourglass: there one minute and 
then gone. Archer was left blinking. Had the Master said something? 

“You must join us,” the Master said. “There are great things for you to do. It is 
your destiny, boy-who-are-a-man. It is time to leave childhood behind and take 
the future into your own hands. Let us teach you to awaken the flame in 
yourself. Join me.” 

Archer made no answer. Master Skraetock slipped silently from the car—but 
he smiled as he went. 


* * * 

Feeling lost after Archer fell asleep, Kieran wandered from the car. He looked 
furtively around him before stepping from one car to the next, trying to avoid the 
black-cloaked ones who so terrified him—who frightened him because they 
drew him. Because he wanted so badly to be one of them, to let the fire in his 
veins burn free. His heart beat faster as he realized that his hands were heating 
up. 

He broke into a run, racing toward the last car and the open air. He pushed 
open the door and stepped onto the platform where Archer had thrown the non¬ 
cat. He gulped in the fresh green air. It cooled him, baptized him like water. He 
held out his hands to the forests and said, very quietly, “Save me. Please.” 

And something in the forests answered him. The tree branches bowed to him, 
reaching for him even as the train sped past. Deep in the woods, Kieran heard 
something rustling and moving. His heart leaped. 



The train stopped shortly after entering Italya. The delay angered the Master, 
who had ordered that the journey be without pause. There was no help for it, the 
driver argued nervously. Something inexplicable had happened. Where there 
should have been open fields, the forest had grown up over the tracks. 

Master Skraetock left the train and stood amidst the tangled jungle that 
obstructed the tracks. The fall of the guards’ axes sounded distant in his ears. 
The growth made him uneasy—but as he stood, his unease shifted to horrible 
fear. He returned to the train and sat in a dark car with his head in his hands, 
muttering until the fear left him and the train started again. 

Christopher Ens boarded the train while it was stopped. He reported his job 
done. The Clann O’Roarke was destroyed, their home burned to the ground. 
Skraetock commanded that the matter be hidden from the children. The 
Nameless One demanded to know what had become of Miracle, and Christopher 
could not say. She was not there, he told his companion. She and the mountain 
man of the north were gone. 

When the train pulled out again, no one noticed that Kieran was no longer 
aboard. 


* * * 

Gwyrion’s birds left in a rush of wings, leaving the clann subdued in wonder 
as feathers drifted down through the air. The young women twisted them into 
their hair, and Gwyrion did the same. Kris wore one in his braided beard, while 
Andrew and Patrick festooned them in their clothing. The sun was climbing in 
the morning sky as they stood and gathered themselves for the journey. 

Michael stood at the edge of the clearing, looking down on the destroyed 
village. The voice in the air still urged Turn back. But with Shannon’s prayer and 
his clann’s support, he had challenged the voice. 

Miracle walked up beside him, hugging herself. He saw the strained 
expression on her face. Death was raw in the air, and it touched the heart of the 



healer. 

“Couldn’t we at least bury them?” Miracle asked. 

Michael shook his head. “There is no time,” he said. “1 know. 1 want to help 
them too.” 

They ate—the young men had slaughtered a few rabbits—and Michael held 
council. “How can we catch up with them?” he asked the few who gathered 
around a fire with him. “We can’t go on foot.” 

“Take the straightest route,” Gwyrion said. “That which they also have taken. 
Go by the iron serpent.” 

“You rule a great kingdom, Spirit of the Wild,” Kris said. “But an iron serpent 
1 have never seen.” 

Gwyrion laughed a silent wolf-laugh. “No!” he said. “The iron serpent is no 
subject of mine, but of man.” 

Shannon smiled. “We should take a train?” she asked. 

Gwyrion laughed once more. “Indeed,” he said. 

“Yes, well,” Michael said. “We’ll simply find a train and hand the conductor 
all our money.” 

There was a long silence, while Gwyrion’s quick eyes darted from face to 
face. Stocky spoke first. 

“I suppose we could drive a train ourselves,” he said. “How hard can it be?” 

Kris picked up the idea immediately. “No harder than stopping a train—and if 
we can do one, we should certainly do the other.” 

“Are you suggesting that we hijack a train?” Michael asked. 

“Of course,” Kris said. 

“A train powered by our efforts would be sure to reach Athrom faster than 
anything else,” Stocky said. 

“Aye,” Michael answered. “And my brave relations have already figured out 
how to do this thing, I suppose?” 

“It can’t be harder than getting a ferry in the middle of a storm,” Shannon said. 

“No,” Michael grumbled. “We shall just have to send one of the girls off to 



flirt with a conductor first.” Lilac, who was seated a few feet behind the council, 
choked back something indignant. Michael stood and stretched, turning on his 
heel to face the eavesdroppers. 

“Perhaps Jenna could promise her hand in return for a good stock of coal?” he 
asked. “Or Cali might promise a lock of her hair for every train car we make off 
with.” 

Grandmother O’Roarke waved a stick at Michael. “Sit down, young man,” she 
said. “Or you’ll see how much power feminine wiles can have.” 

Michael grinned. “1 already know on your account, Grandmother,” he said. 
“My backside could never forget.” 

“Well, it’ll get a memory boost if you don’t stop this and lead us like a leader 
should,” Grandmother said. 

“Right,” Michael said, turning his eyes to the young men of his clann. “Are 
you ready for a hunt, boys?” 

“What are we hunting, Michael?” Patrick called. 

“An iron serpent,” Michael answered. 

* * * 

The underground was at once a lonely place and a crowded one. There were 
stone ceilings, walls, and people everywhere, yet Maggie usually felt out-of- 
doors. No place under the ground could truly be called “home.” The knowledge 
that an ancient colony dwelt just under their feet made Maggie feel even more 
estranged. 

The nearest thing to a homey spot in all of underground Pravik was a little 
alcove that overlooked a wide thoroughfare. The Ploughman had made it his 
private quarters. Woven rugs lay on the floor, given to the Ploughman and his 
lady by farm wives, with a low table in the center of them. In the far wall was a 
sort of fireplace. The alcove was always open to the little circle of the 
Ploughman’s friends. Maggie resorted to it each time she felt alone, oppressed, 



or dreamy. 

Today was a dreaming day, a day when the haze of underground fires curled in 
the black corridors before drifting through chimney-cracks in the rock. Maggie 
sat by the low fire in the alcove and hummed a song. The tune brought images to 
her mind, and now and then she sang words. It was a ballad, about an ancient 
warlord who commanded golden forces. It had come to her, as all songs did, 
unexplained and unannounced. 

Haras, the Darkworld priest, was listening to her instead of to the others. He 
had come to the alcove with Harutek and the Ploughman. Libuse came on their 
heels, Professor Huss with her. They talked in low, serious voices. When they 
first arrived, Maggie stood to excuse herself and was told to stay. She could have 
joined the conversation but didn’t care to. Even so, their words intruded on her 
song. 

“I don’t know what to offer in return,” the Ploughman was saying. “Some of 
my people brought money below ground with them, but it would do you no 
good. We have little left in the way of provisions to trade.” 

“Which is why you need our help in the first place,” Harutek said. “Perhaps 
we can use your labour. Your time for our fish?” 

Maggie looked into the fire and concentrated on her song. If it would come 
clearer she could sing it for her friends at dinner. In her mind’s eye she could see 
golden warriors, long hair streaming in the sun, row upon row on horseback. She 
closed her eyes for a moment and thought she could feel the sun on her face. 

Something broke her concentration. She turned her head and saw Virginia 
standing in the entrance to the alcove. Mrs. Cook stood behind her, concern 
written on her matronly face. 

The party at the table had just noticed Virginia. They fell silent before her 
presence. 

“Who is here?” Virginia asked. Mrs. Cook answered her. “The Ploughman and 
Libuse; Professor Huss, Maggie, and the Darkworlders.” 

Virginia nodded and said, “I have seen.” 



Mrs. Cook rushed to guide Virginia as she stepped down into the alcove. 
Room was made for her at the table. Maggie moved away from the fire and 
slipped into the circle next to Haras. The priest acknowledged her with an 
uneasy smile and nod of his head, but his eyes did not leave Virginia’s face. No 
one’s did. 

“1 have seen the future,” Virginia said. “A terrible future. The Blackness will 
come here. They will destroy us.” 

Libuse uttered an exclamation. Virginia continued. Her voice was strained, 
hiding great emotion no one could touch. “1 have seen the Veil torn and the 
Blackness coming through.” 

“We fought them once before,” the Ploughman said. 

“What you fought was nothing,” Virginia said. “Only a pittance of their 
strength.” 

“How can they come through?” Professor Huss began. 

“The Veil will tear,” Virginia said. “It is fading now—wearing thin to the 
breaking. It is meant to be so. That is not what frightens me. I have seen a 
violent tearing—something not meant to be, something wickedly forced before 
its time.” For a moment she stopped and struggled to regain control of her voice. 
“They will do a great evil and unleash the Blackness too soon. Somehow you 
must stop them.” 

She reached out until her fingers found the Ploughman’s hand. Gripping it, she 
said, “You must fight them before the Veil is torn, or it will be too late for us.” 

“What can I do?” the Ploughman asked. “I am only a man.” 

“Fight them with the power of the Golden Riders,” Virginia said. 

“Where are they?” the Ploughman asked. His voice twisted. He stood, tearing 
his hand from Virginia’s grasp. Libuse stood also, looking for some way in 
which she could help him. 

“They left me after the battle,” the Ploughman said. “All my life they have 
been with me. I have sensed them with me, but no longer. Now I am only a man, 
and I cannot fight.” 



“Then all will be lost,” Virginia said. The strain had returned to her voice. 
“But you may be wrong. 1 know what it means to distrust a Gift. Perhaps you 
must go farther—trust the King.” 

Someone cleared his throat. Every head turned at the sound. A guard was 
standing in the entrance to the alcove. 

“Forgive my interruption,” he said. “Someone is approaching the Upper North 
Gate.” 

They left the Ploughman’s quarters, all of them—not because it was necessary 
for any one of them to go, but because Virginia’s words had shaken them. Not 
one of them wished to be left with only silence and imagination for companions. 

Maggie approached the Gate with Mrs. Cook behind her and Virginia on her 
arm. There was light in the passage—real light, filtering through the mass of 
branches that blocked the Gate from sight. Maggie could smell green things 
growing beyond it. She breathed in deeply and heard the murmur of voices 
outside. Branches swished; she caught the smell of pipe smoke; and a ragged 
figure stepped into the passage. Libuse saw the look on Maggie’s face and asked, 
“Do you know him?” 

“Yes,” Maggie told her. “He’s one of the Major’s Gypsies.” She took a step 
forward, into the stripy, filtered light. “Peter.” 

Peter seemed just as surprised to see Maggie. “It’s good to see a familiar face,” 
he said. 

“Are you here alone?” Maggie asked. 

Peter bowed his head. “The Major is a day behind me on the road, helping a 
few others along,” he said. “I need to speak to the Ploughman.” 

The Ploughman bowed his tall head. “I am he,” he said. 

“I have a message from the Major,” Peter said. “He told me how to find you. 
We need your help.” 

Libuse took the Ploughman’s arm and said, “Perhaps we can speak 
elsewhere?” 

“Yes,” the Ploughman said. “It is not safe here, so close to the surface.” 



“Are you hungry, Peter?” Maggie asked. 

“Very,” he replied. 

“I’ll feed him,” Mrs. Cook said, hurrying past Maggie. “You walk with 
Virginia.” 

Mrs. Cook disappeared down the passage. The others followed more slowly. 
They went back to the Ploughman’s quarters. Peter sat down with Maggie on one 
side of him and Virginia on the other. He looked over the low table at the 
Ploughman. 

“I’ve been told that you have a great army here,” Peter said. “They say you 
beat the High Police and—others—in the Battle of Pravik.” 

“We weren’t alone,” the Ploughman said. “There were others with us then.” 

“However that may be,” Peter said, “we need your help. We, the Gypsies.” 

“We’ve sheltered as many as would come to us,” the Ploughman said. 

“Yes,” Peter said, “and we are grateful. But many couldn’t come. Many were 
taken by our enemies before they could. It’s on their behalf that I’m here. We’ve 
lost two of our own now. The High Police have taken Nicolas and Marja.” 

Aery escaped Maggie’s lips. The professor looked white. 

“Nicolas fought with us in the battle,” the Ploughman said. “We’ll help him if 
we can.” 

“To help him you must help all of us,” Peter said. “The High Police are taking 
them to a place—a prison camp— in the city of Athrom itself. We heard the 
soldiers say so. All of our people are there—the hundreds who have been taken 
from the roads. ” 

“What do they want with them?” Libuse asked. “Why imprison hundreds of 
Gypsies?” 

“They will kill them,” Virginia said. 

There was silence, and then she spoke again. “They will sacrifice the 
Wandering Race and tear the Veil open.” 

“A great evil,” Maggie said, echoing Virginia’s earlier words. 

“Even they wouldn’t dare do such a thing,” Libuse said. She closed her mouth 



and looked away. 

The Ploughman looked at Virginia. “That is what you saw? Why did you not 
tell us?” 

Her head was bent, as it had been throughout the conversation. “1 am not 
always sure of what I see at first. Now 1 am.” 

“And what can we do?” he asked. 

“You must take the battle there,” Virginia answered. “Or they will bring it 
here.” 

“If the Veil tears now, everything we’ve hoped for is lost,” Libuse said. 

Haras, the soft-spoken young priest of the Darkworld, spoke up. “We have 
waited far too long to lose all now.” 

The Ploughman stood. “Professor,” he said, “will you walk with me?” 

“Of course,” Huss answered. 

The two men left the alcove and walked down the dark thoroughfare. 
Professor Huss waited for his companion to speak, and at last he did so. 

“How great is the danger?” the Ploughman said. 

“If it happens as Virginia has seen,” Huss said, “we will all die. And the world 
will be enslaved again before the King returns.” 

“Why does he not come now?” the Ploughman asked. 

“I only wish I knew,” Huss said. 

“You know many things,” the Ploughman said. “There are many who seem to 
think you know everything. Tell me, Professor—do you know who I am?” 

Professor Huss stopped and looked up at the younger man. “A great leader,” 
Huss said. “A man chosen for a difficult hour.” 

“Chosen,” the Ploughman said. “By whom?” 

The professor did not answer, and the Ploughman began to walk again. His 
eyes swept the rock, the floor, walls, and ceiling, and flashed to Huss’s face. “I 
have fought evil all my life,” he said. “I protected my tenants, my farmers, even 
as a boy. I raised a militia. I taught them to fight when the Empire came to their 
doors, asking a greater price than any man should have to give. But I was never 



alone. The Golden Riders were always with me. As a child 1 could almost see 
them. They gave me strength. They taught me to fight. And now they are gone, 
and how can 1 move against the Empire without them?” 

“Perhaps you can’t,” Professor Huss said. “But at the same time—can you 
remain here, buried away from the world, for the rest of your life? Even if 
Virginia is wrong and the Blackness never comes, can you allow the Empire to 
slaughter a whole race of people while you hide here?” 

The Ploughman leaned against the wall. “1 don’t know,” he said. His voice 
was raw. “1 don’t know what to do.” 

“You asked me how great the danger is,” Professor Huss said. “But perhaps 1 
have answered you wrongly. 1 told you once that you must be everything the 
Emperor is not. That Pravik must be a place of light in the darkness. Perhaps the 
greatest danger is that a free people will be enslaved and destroyed—and we will 
have done nothing.” 

The Ploughman looked up at his mentor. Conflict and deep concern showed 
behind the surface of his eyes. He was listening. 

“Perhaps it will not take the Blackness to put out Pravik’s light,” the professor 
said. “Perhaps we will do it ourselves.” 

The Ploughman lifted his hand to his chin. His ruby ring seemed to glow, 
deep, dark red. “Do you know, all my youth I suspected myself of being insane. 1 
was trained by warriors no one else could see. But now it all comes together— 
and 1 realize that none of this is my plan. Someone else has directed every step 
of my life until now. Virginia tells me to trust the King, and I wonder how 1 can. 
But maybe—maybe 1 cannot do anything else.” 

“Did the Golden Riders teach you so that you could use them as an excuse not 
to fight?” Professor Huss said. 

The Ploughman was silent for a long time. “No,” he said at last. 

“Then do what they trained you for,” Huss said. “So you are only a man. Be a 
good man.” 

“Advise me,” the Ploughman said. He stepped away from the wall and folded 



his arms. He seemed to have grown in stature; a decision had been made. 

“Pick out the leaders among your men and meet with them,” Huss said. “Find 
the fastest route to Athrom.” 

The Ploughman nodded, but sadness lined his face. “My men fought for their 
families,” he said. “They did not want this.” 

“Let them choose,” Professor Huss said. “Let them make the same choice you 
do.” 

“And if none will go with me?” The Ploughman smiled. “1 know. If none will 
go with me, I will ride on Athrom myself and behead the Empire 
singlehandedly.” 

Professor Huss chuckled. The men turned together, and Huss’s laugh died in 
his throat. 

Virginia stood behind them, alone, her hand on the wall. She looked toward 
them but not at them; her green eyes unseeing. 

“Take me above,” she said. 

“Above—” the Ploughman began. 

“Take me into the city,” she said. “I have something to show you.” 

The threesome passed through the colony with uneasy steps. No one saw them 
leave. They made their way up stairs and through layers of rock until they 
reached a familiar passageway and descended one last, well-known flight of 
steps. Then the Ploughman found a triggering mechanism. The rock above them 
lifted, and they stepped into a burned-out courtyard in the fading light of dusk. 

The professor looked around him with watering eyes. “My old home,” he said. 
“Sad that no one has been to repair it.” 

The city was empty of civilians, a ghost-haunt of blackened stone and ashes. 
The smell of smoke lingered in the air. The only sounds were the distant tramp 
of a High Police battalion and the rush of the Vltava under the fifteen bridges 
that spanned the river. The Ploughman stood in the street and looked down at the 
Guardian Bridge, where the old statues still stood. Soldiers stirred among them. 

“Do you think they have other watchposts, or is the bridge the only place in 



the city they hold?” 

“I don’t suppose they’re eager to make themselves at home here,” the 
professor answered. “What happened in this city is a mystery to us—imagine 
what it is to them.” 

They ignored the watchmen on the bridge and entered the unwatched ruins of 
Pravik Castle. Together they climbed to the highest parapet, and there they stood, 
Virginia closest to the edge, with the wind in her face and a light in her eyes. 

“Now,” she said, turning to the Ploughman. He started when she turned, 
because there was recognition and focus in her eyes; she could see him, for the 
moment. She smiled at his fright and said, “Now, see what I see.” 

And the Ploughman turned back to the city. The streets beneath him were full 
of warriors, of great golden giants, armed and silent and watchful. Their white 
horses stamped their feet and moved through the streets. 

“You do see them?” Virginia asked after a moment. 

The Ploughman nodded. “Yes,” he said. His eyes filled with tears, from 
emotion or from the thin wind in his face. 

“I envy you,” the professor said. “1 see nothing. Except... there is something 
glowing in your cloak.” 

The Ploughman looked down. “It is Libuse’s thread,” he said. “Maggie gave it 
to her.” 

“Thread from the Huntsman’s cloak,” Professor Huss said. 

A great golden giant with hair like a lion’s mane rode to the parapet and reined 
in his horse. He looked to the Ploughman and bowed his head. 

“We cannot ride against men to destroy them,” the giant said. “The hour for 
that has not come. But we can go with you and lend some measure of strength.” 

“Have you been here all this time?” the Ploughman asked. 

The warrior smiled a lion-smile. “We are ever where we are needed,” he said. 
In an instant the vision was over. The Ploughman looked out over an empty city, 
even as his heart soared above it. 



* * * 



Chapter 13 
Hope Lives 


There was a coliseum in Athrom, a great oval chamber where thousands could 
sit and look up at the open sky. But little could be seen in the sky but grey 
clouds. The skies of Italya were bright blue when the world was right, and 
sometimes crossed with cotton-wisps of white, but the world now was wrong— 
so wrong—under the leaden sky. 

The people in the coliseum were listless in their dusty, ragged clothing: 
shawls, skirts, scarves, and vests that had been bright and gay once, but now 
were only shrouds. The people who wore them looked little better: hollow-eyed, 
gaunt-cheeked, and thin, they sat by their fires and stared, or else they wandered 
—paced and hopped like crippled birds. 

The Empire kept the Gypsies alive. Every day an armed contingent of soldiers 
came into the coliseum, walking straight forward like superstitious children 
walking into a graveyard, whose only hope of escape is to deny that the ghosts 
are there. They came armed, as though the weakened people of the Wandering 
Race were a threat to them, and they served something hot and sludgy, 
sometimes green but usually grey, from an iron pot they brought with them. 
Some days they gave out bread. Usually they brought water. 

Every day Marja tried to collect two bowls of sludge, and every day they only 
gave her one. Sometimes they hit or shoved her so that her one bowl spilled out 
onto the sand. On those days, both she and Nicolas went hungry. When the soup 
wasn’t spilled, only Marja did. She would carry the soup carefully to the place 
where Nicolas lay on a pile of burlap sacks under a bench up one side of the 
coliseum, and she would tell him that she had eaten hers already because she 
couldn’t carry two bowls at once. He believed her and ate the soup, and it was 
good—because if he hadn’t, he might not have recovered from the beating the 
High Police had given him before sending their captives to the great theatre with 



all the others. 


Marja didn’t starve, because an old Gypsy woman saw what she was doing 
and saved a little for her every day. 

The Gypsies of the Seventh World were a people of song, but there were no 
songs—or stories, or even laughter—around the fires in the coliseum. So Nicolas 
grew stronger and Marja grew weaker, and the Wandering Race died by degrees 
under the leaden sky. 


* * * 

The Ploughman stood before his people in the great cavern he called the Hold. 
A ladder, fashioned in the Darkworld, leaned against one wall. The Ploughman 
climbed it so that he could be seen and heard by all. He looked down on the sea 
of faces, turned up to him in waiting. They were lined faces, grey and pale in the 
flickering torchlight, yet there was hope in their eyes. 

Many of these men had stood with the Ploughman since his boyhood. They 
were his tenants, farmers from his land. He had long ago sworn to be a brother to 
them and not a lord. For that, they loved him. Some were old, some young. 
Women stood at the far end of the cavern, listening anxiously. Gypsies stood in 
family clusters, flashes of colour in the darkness. On the left, pale, large-eyed 
faces looked up: the faces of the Darkworlders. The Majesty’s seventeen sons 
were there, and the priest Divad, and others. And at the foot of the ladder, Libuse 
stood. 

The Ploughman’s voice caught as he looked out at his people. He looked down 
to Libuse for strength. She smiled up at him. The torchlight brought out the gold 
in her light brown hair. The Ploughman took a deep breath and looked over the 
Hold again. 

“My people,” he said. His voice faltered. He forced it back to compliance. 
“Over a season ago, many of you faced a threat to your families and to your 
lives. You stood with me, and together we overcame that threat. We determined 



to build a life for ourselves, and so you have done. You have carved life out of 
rock. None but you could have done it so well. Now there is a new threat. Once 
again I must ask you to fight with me. Once again we must take the battle to the 
enemy.” 

He looked to the far end of the cavern. His eyes found Virginia’s. She stood in 
a dark doorway. Her eyes did not see him, though her face was turned to the 
sound of his voice. 

“Have the High Police come?” a farmer asked. “We’ll beat them again. We’ll 
drive them out of the city.” 

“My friend,” the Ploughman said, “1 only wish it were that easy.” He heard 
himself continue. “In the battle above us, many of you saw creatures that were 
not of this world. Many of you lost brothers and fathers to their power. That 
Blackness is coming here once more, unless we cut them off before they can 
enter our world. To do that we must go to the place where the breach will be 
made and stop it. We must go to Athrom.” 

There was silence for the space of a minute, and then voices clamored. The 
Ploughman held up his hands, but before they quieted, another voice rang out 
above them all. The lean form of Asa stepped out from the crowd. 

“Tell the truth!” he said. His face was dark with storm clouds. The Ploughman 
met his eyes with difficulty. Something frightening burned in Asa’s amber eyes 
—something almost inhuman. 

“Tell the truth,” he demanded again. “This isn’t about our colony. You have no 
proof any creature of Blackness will come here—only one woman’s word. This 
is about Gypsies.” Asa turned and faced the people in the Hold. “Word has come 
that the Gypsies are imprisoned in Athrom,” he said. “So the Ploughman will 
have us leave everything, leave our loved ones, just to save them.” 

The Major stepped forward dangerously. “I wasn’t aware that you had loved 
ones, Asa. Sometimes I doubt if you even have friends.” The Gypsy leader 
raised his voice. “It is not merely that an entire race has been imprisoned. They 
are to be slaughtered. Can you leave them to that fate?” 



“One woman tells you they will die,” Asa snapped back. “You are quick to 
believe her—a freak of nature who hardly believes herself. We cannot fight the 
High Police in Athrom. The Gypsies may not die if we leave them—we will 
certainly die if we don’t!” He faced the Hold and called out to the people, “What 
are the Gypsies to us? Why should we die to save them?” 

Farmers and Darkworlders took up the call, shouting the questions like a battle 
cry. Gypsies in the crowd yelled back. The two groups seemed about to 
converge. 

“Enough!” the Ploughman shouted. “Enough. Is it not enough that they are a 
people? That they are women and children and men, that they are hopes and 
dreams, that they are a generation descended from countless generations? If we 
let them pass from this world, then it is we who are less than human. Can we call 
ourselves men if we allow such a thing without even trying to stop it? I will not 
force any one of you to join the march on Athrom. It is a choice I leave to you. 
But I am going, if I have to go alone.” 

In the momentary quiet created by his words, the Ploughman spoke again. 
“We have begun to build a new world here. Moments like these determine what 
sort of world we are building. Is this a place where mercy and brotherhood will 
rule? Or do we create for ourselves another Empire?” 

The Darkworlders had pushed their way to the fore. Harutek spoke. “What 
proof have you that the Blackness will come here?” 

The Ploughman looked down at the prince. “The word of a prophet,” he said. 
“And the testimony of my own heart. That is all.” 

“We have long believed in prophets.” Divad, high priest of the Darkworld, 
stepped forward. “Such a threat is greater than your colony. If the Blackness 
comes here, they will destroy us as well. We have long waited for the day the 
Great War would begin again, for we wished to be on the right side. This would 
seem to be our chance to declare allegiance.” 

“You have waited for the King,” the Ploughman said quietly. No one could 
hear him but those who stood close by—the Darkworld leaders and the 



Ploughman’s few friends. “But I fear he is not coining. At least not now.” 

“It does not matter,” Caasi, Seventeenth Son of the Majesty, said. His face was 
impassioned. “We will fight with you.” 

“Caasi, hold your peace,” Harutek answered. “Our father.. 

“Must agree,” Caasi said. He turned back to the Ploughman. “Ride into 
Athrom, Sunworld leader. I will go with you, and an army of Darkworlders 
behind me.” 

“No!” 

Caasi turned to see Asa coming toward him. The dark man’s face held more 
than anger now. Fear was etched across it. “No,” Asa repeated. “The Blackness 
is great and powerful. You will be destroyed. If you cannot stop them...” 

“Asa, my friend,” Caasi said. “When we sat in my father’s chambers you 
spoke of great and noble things. Why this change?” 

“Indeed, Asa,” the Ploughman said. He descended the ladder and stood before 
the men. “You have never opposed me before—not openly. You have worked 
alongside us. And I have even heard you say that we are cowardly to remain here 
without acting. Do your opinions always change so quickly?” 

Asa cowered before the rebel leader. Before he had always been tall; now he 
seemed to shrink into the ground. “You do not know,” he said. Even his voice 
was changing. He sounded unlike the man they had known—unlike any man at 
all. “You do not know what the Blackness is.” 

The Ploughman took a step closer. “Do you?” 

Asa made no answer. The Ploughman stretched out his hand. “Take my hand, 
Asa, and pledge faith to me. I will not force you to fight, but what I see in your 
face disturbs me. Proclaim allegiance, and I will trust you. If you do not, I 
cannot allow you to live freely here.” 

“My lord, that is harsh,” Caasi said. “He may be a coward, but to imprison 
him...” 

“No one forced him to come here,” the Ploughman said. 

They were interrupted as the crowd parted. Virginia approached on Maggie’s 



arm. The seer’s green eyes were fixed on Asa. She walked forward slowly, 
fingers outstretched. The strange man towered above Virginia, yet he shrank 
from her. For a moment it seemed that he would bolt, but his feet stayed where 
they were. She reached him and touched his face with her sensitive fingers. 

“He feels like a man,” she said to herself. “What is your name, you who have 
questioned my sight with so much fear?” 

Asa crumpled to his knees. His voice was quiet and craven. “Undred the 
Undecided,” he said. 

“You must choose,” Virginia said. “Creature of light or creature of darkness. 
Take allegiance, Undred. Your time has come.” 

For a long time Asa remained frozen on the ground, staring up at Virginia with 
eyes full of conflict. Her fingers were still on his face. He stretched out one hand 
toward her and held it in the air, shaking. 

“My friend?” Caasi asked. 

Asa’s eyes shifted to the Darkworld prince and back to Virginia. Virginia let 
her hand drop to her side. Asa turned to face the Ploughman. He shook his head. 
“You don’t know,” he said, his voice a rasping half-whisper. “You don’t know 
what you’re asking.” 

The Ploughman spoke quietly, but his voice carried to his men. “Take him 
away,” he said. “Lock him up.” 

Two ex-farmers stepped forward and took Asa by the arms. He hissed, a 
strange sound that echoed in the cavern and caused the lines of concern on the 
Ploughman’s face to deepen. The leader held up his hand as the men began to 
take Asa away. “Treat him kindly,” he said. 

Caasi turned to the Ploughman, about to speak. Harutek stopped his brother 
with a hand on his shoulder. “Later,” the prince told his younger brother. 

The Ploughman turned back to his people. “As long as the Empire has existed, 
the Gypsies have been free. They are imprisoned now in Athrom, and the 
Emperor will kill them if he can. We have been warned that such an evil will 
destroy us also, and I believe it is true. But even if it is not—1 fear that, if we do 



not go, our hearts will be destroyed.” 

Silence answered him. Libuse’s eyes were filled with tears, but she made no 
move to go to him. The Ploughman scanned the crowd, the faces that he loved 
and admired. Faces that looked to him to lead them. 

“1 go to Athrom,” he said. “Make no decision now. If you will come with me, 
make yourself known by tomorrow.” 

He turned away, bowing his head so that no man could catch his eye. His 
stride was as strong as ever—stronger, perhaps, than it had been of late. As he 
left the cavern, he stopped to take Virginia’s hand. 

“I have heeded your warning,” he said. 

That night, the Ploughman brooded in his alcove, alone with his thoughts and 
his lady. She sat in silence, watching him, simply being the strength he needed. 
She shared his worry, his deep concern for his people, yet as she watched him, 
she smiled to herself. His strength had returned. It seemed she could almost see 
the old golden power hovering in the air around him. 

So many things to worry about. The people—the decision they would make. 
The future of the colony seemed to lay in that decision. And then, if they did 
what was right and chose to go with their leader, the very real possibility of 
dying in Athrom. 

A righteous death, Libuse thought. Golden. One her ancestors would be proud 
of. 

The Ploughman said nothing, yet she could almost read his thoughts. He 
thought of the Darkworld, of the Majesty; he wondered what that aged ruler 
thought of his sons and their hasty allegiance. He wondered if Caasi’s promises 
were empty, or if he had become the catalyst the Majesty feared. If the 
Darkworld went to Athrom, it would truly change them forever. He worried 
about Asa—Undred the Undecided, locked away as the first prisoner of Pravik. 

Outside of the alcove, a man cleared his throat. The Ploughman looked up, 
firelight glowing on his face. Libuse stood and moved to the door, drawing aside 
the curtain that separated them from the rest of the colony. A burly man, more 



pale and thin that he had been above ground, but still like an oak in his stature 
and manner, bowed slightly. 

“My lady,” he said, his voice deep and quiet. “Will you give this to the 
Ploughman?” He held out a piece of paper, rolled tightly and bound with string. 

“Of course,” Libuse said. 

The man bowed again. “Thank you, my lady.” 

She let the curtain fall, handing the paper to the Ploughman without a word. 
He took it and unrolled it in the light of the fire. His eyes scanned the parchment 
quickly, then returned to the top to read it again. He smiled. When he looked up 
at her, she could read relief in his eyes. 

“They will go with me,” he said. “All.” 

Libuse felt her heart leap, but she only smiled. “Thank the King,” she said. 

* * * 

Moll and Seamus stood on either side of the bed where Archer lay. Master 
Skraetock held out his bony hand. Archer took it. With Skraetock’s help he stood 
and took three steps through the train car. The children grinned at him with 
delight. He smiled back, and the smile tugged at the deep scratches on his face. 

“Easy now,” Master Skraetock said. “Don’t overdo it. The infection may come 
back again.” 

Archer nodded and looked around him. The slight smile on his face faded. 
“Where is Kieran?” 

The children’s expressions changed in an instant. Moll started to answer, but 
Master Skraetock did first. 

“He is gone, Archer.” 

Archer looked around vainly, scanning the faces that looked at him, searching 
the shadowed nooks of the car. 

“Gone?” he asked. 

“He disappeared,” Seamus whispered. “The same day you got hurt.” 



Archer pulled his hand away from Skraetock and wheeled on the Master. 
“Bring him back,” he said. 

“1 can’t,” Master Skraetock said. “1 don’t know where he is.” But Archer 
heard the undercurrent in the Master’s voice—the unspoken meaning. They 
understood each other, the Master and Archer O’Roarke. They knew the truth. 

The Nameless One had done it. 

“What has he done?” Archer said, a sob welling in his chest. 

“Children,” Master Skraetock said, “go now. Leave us alone for the moment.” 

The two children who remained turned and left the car. Moll was crying, and 
Seamus held her hand as they left. When they were gone, Skraetock shut the 
door behind them and looked sadly at Archer. 

“There was nothing 1 could do,” he said. 

“Why?” Archer asked. “What would he want with Kieran?” 

“I am not sure what you mean,” Master Skraetock said, in that veiled way that 
meant he knew exactly—that he knew the Nameless One was behind it all; that 
he had—had killed Kieran. 

“I will take revenge,” Archer said. 

Skraetock had his hand on the door; his back turned to Archer. “You are a 
child,” he said. “What can a child do?” 

Archer closed his eyes, fists knotted. A tear slipped out. He remembered 
Kieran’s words. 

Maybe if we learn and become powerful, we’ll be strong enough to get away. 
We won’t be children anymore. We’ll be older. And strong. 

The voice in his mind changed. It hummed the anthem Archer had heard every 
night since it was first spoken. Join us. You must join us. 

“If... the fire...” Archer whispered. 

Master Skraetock turned slowly. “What did you say, boy?” 

“I want to be a man,” Archer said. “Like Michael and Kris of the Mountains. I 
don’t want to be a child anymore. Can the fire make me a man?” 

In an instant the room was aflame. The fire was blue. It licked up the car all 



around Archer, but it did not burn. He shrank from it and heard Master Skraetock 
say, “The fire will make you anything you want to be.” 

Inside of himself, Archer felt another fire rising to meet the one that blazed 
around him. It was not quite strong enough to reach the surface. 

But that, he knew, could be changed. 


* * * 

The iron serpent roared over the tracks. In the engine room, amidst the coal 
and the heat, Michael, Stocky, and the others knew only sweat and heat, glare 
and backache, but they shoveled coal, and the engine screamed with power. 
Andrew’s lip split in the heat; Patrick’s face turned brown. Their eyes shone with 
determination. 

Around them, the forests of Galce gave way to the open fields of Italya. The 
roads were quiet, yet a dark spirit seemed to hover over them—a spirit of sorrow 
and loss. In the heat of the engine room, Michael suddenly shivered. 

“Are you cold, Michael?” Stocky asked incredulously. “Go sit down, man.” 

In answer, Michael picked up a shovelful of coal and threw it into the fire. 
“We have to find them,” he said. 


* * * 

The day came that Nicolas could walk, if he limped a little; and his voice was 
strong enough to do what he wanted it to. 

“Is there no one in this entire place who can perform a wedding?” he 
demanded of a greying old leader. 

“No one who will,” returned the Gypsy. He looked on Nicolas and Marja, who 
was propping Nicolas up, with scorn. “To marry now is to mock us all. We’re 
dying, can’t you see that?” 


“I can see that you’ve chosen to roll over like dogs in the dirt and give up on 



life,” Nicolas said. “You are your own murderers.” 

“We are trapped here!” said the man. 

“Your bodies are trapped here!” Nicolas said. “But you kill your own spirits.” 

“Now there, boy, calm yourself,” said another voice. Nicolas spun around. He 
found himself looking into the smiling eyes of a small, middle-aged Gypsy on 
crutches. The Gypsy’s green stocking cap was perched oddly on his head, and he 
looked up with a crooked smile. “I’ll marry the two of you,” he said. 

“You can perform a wedding?” Nicolas asked. 

“You’ve never heard of Caspin the Cripple, have you?” the Gypsy said. “I am 
the pride and fame of my Gypsy band—most of which is here, scattered around 
the fires.” 

“1 have not heard of you,” Nicolas said. “But I think perhaps I’ve missed out.” 

“Indeed,” the cripple said, laughing to himself. “But if you want a wedding, 
boy, there’ll be a wedding.” 

Nicolas smiled, and relief washed over him. He felt suddenly dizzy and nearly 
fell, but Marja’s arm under him held him up. “I’m much obliged,” he said. 

* * * 

The summons came unexpectedly, born by two guards in gleaming fish-scale 
armour: the Ploughman was called before the Majesty. He went at once, 
descending into the strange world below with a sense that he was passing 
through time. He took only a small entourage with him; some of his oldest 
farmer friends. The guards took him straight to the throne room. 

He entered to find the Majesty seated at a long table spread with maps. 
Harutek, Caasi, and four of the Majesty’s other sons were arrayed on either side 
of him. They all looked up, and the Majesty raised a regal hand in greeting. His 
eyes were accusing as he said, “Welcome, Sunworlder, beloved of my sons.” 

The Ploughman bowed. “I thank you, Majesty.” 

To his surprise, the Majesty withdrew, seating himself on his throne. The 



priests were silently seated in their usual places, and they looked to their king as 
he sat amongst them. He waved a hand. “My sons will speak with you now.” 

The Ploughman looked to Harutek and Caasi. “Word has reached us that your 
men will go with you,” Caasi said. “They show courage and spirit. May it never 
be said that the Darkworlders were not equal to their guests.” 

The Ploughman tilted his head. 

“Yes,” Caasi said. “My brother and 1 will lead a contingent into battle 
alongside you.” 

“Now,” Harutek said. “What do you plan to do?” 

The Ploughman cleared his throat. “We will leave the city in small bands, 
under cover of night,” he said. “The High Police are arrayed around the city, but 
we know paths they do not. We will reconvene once we are beyond their reach 
and march to the city, entering it secretly if we can. We mean to find the 
coliseum and find a way to get the Gypsies out.” 

“Without the Emperor noticing?” Caasi asked. 

“We are not eager for a battle,” the Ploughman said. “This is a matter of 
rescue, not of aggression.” 

“Indeed,” Harutek said. “But your plans will not work. You cannot take a large 
enough force into Athrom without being noticed, nor can you spirit the Gypsies 
out.” 

“We have to try,” the Ploughman said. 

“Undoubtedly,” Harutek answered. He tapped his pale finger on the map 
before him. “If the maps we have are accurate, you will never reach Athrom on 
foot before your enemies come to you, in greater force than you can withstand. 
Even if you manage to get past the troops outside of Pravik, you will be 
discovered and slaughtered before you reach Italya.” 

“What do you suggest?” the Ploughman asked. 

Harutek looked down suddenly, and Caasi spoke. “Go underland,” he said. 
“Take the rivers. You and your people will sail to Athrom. You will come up in 
the middle of the city like a volcanic fire, unlooked for and great in force.” 



The Ploughman looked to the Majesty, seeking some confirmation from the 
king of the Darkworld. But it was Divad, the high priest, who spoke. 

“It must be as the princes say,” he said. “The Darkworlders will lead you. We 
know our way in the darkest of places. You can bring the Gypsies back the same 
way, into the hidden paths you have prepared for them.” 

“And if the Emperor sends his men after us?” the Ploughman asked. “Will not 
the rivers lead them to your doorstep?” 

Here the Majesty smiled. “You underestimate us, Sunworlder,” he said. “Do 
not assume we are so easy to find. Without my sons to guide you, you would 
never find your way to Athrom. Nor would you ever come back.” 

The Ploughman turned back to the princes, aware suddenly of the enormity of 
the trust he was being asked to place in them. He found that he could give it. In 
Harutek was wisdom and knowledge; in Caasi a fire that burned as truly as any 
in the Ploughman himself. 


* * * 

Virginia Ramsey passed through the corridors of underground Pravik, listening 
to the sounds of men preparing for battle. She could hear water lapping against 
boats, the clink of swords and armour, the calls of men who worked together to 
ready themselves. A sense of urgency filled the sounds. There was no time to 
waste. 

She wandered alone, the sounds growing more distant and bouncing off the 
corridors in disorienting echoes. Alone, but not without purpose. She smiled as 
she heard the voices of the two she was seeking. The young voice of Caasi, 
seventeenth son of the Majesty, Darkworld prince. And the eerie, disinterested 
voice of Undred the Undecided. 

She stopped, hidden in the shadows, and listened as they spoke to one another. 
Caasi pleaded with the man he called “friend,” seeking out some understanding. 
But Asa would give no explanation. His voice was human again, but Virginia 



knew its tones were deceptive. 

“Let me out,” Asa said suddenly. 

Silence answered him. Then, “Are you mad? Asa, if you would prove your 
allegiance, 1 would let you out in a heartbeat. But I am no traitor.” 

“You don’t know,” Asa said. “You don’t know what lies under Athrom. I do.” 

“What are you talking about?” Caasi’s voice held a growing edge of 
frustration. “Tell me, man.” 

“Take me with you,” Asa said. 

Boots scraped against rock as Caasi stood. “You will not be moved? Has 
nothing 1 have said changed your mind?” 

“I am no fool,” Asa answered. “The Ploughman is not strong enough. You are 
not strong enough.” 

“We have the right on our side,” Caasi said. “The King’s right. That is strength 
enough.” 

Asa only laughed bitterly. Virginia listened as Caasi’s footsteps moved away 
in the darkness. She stayed where she was, unmoving, until Asa called out, 
“Who is there?” 

Still she did not move. “What lies under Athrom, Undred?” she asked. 

He chuckled, a desperate, empty laugh. “Death.” 

“And why are you so eager to face it?” she asked. 

“I do not die,” Asa said. “1 am only set free.” 

Virginia nodded. She took a deep breath, stepped forward, and pulled out a 
key from her sleeve. Without a word, she unlocked the door. She felt him move 
past her with a sensation of hot wind brushing by. He hissed his thanks. 

She said nothing. 


* * * 


The Emperor Lucien Morel, Lord of the Seventh World, bid the newcomers 
enter. The Grand Master of the Order of the Spider bowed before the Emperor, 



and the Emperor inclined his head in return. Adhemar Skraetock presented a boy 
before him. The Emperor laid his hand on the boy’s head and blessed him, 
though inwardly he disdained anything so marred—the boy’s face was slashed 
with white scars. 

Lucien Morel nodded his head to the man Christopher Ens, and to the un-man, 
the Nameless One. The Emperor watched them leave his throne room. His eyes 
fixed on the back of the Nameless One, and his little finger twitched. 

Just before the doors of the throne room closed, the Nameless One turned his 
head. His eyes met the Emperor’s, and he smiled. 

The Emperor’s finger jerked. Why did the Nameless One’s smile make him 
think of voices, of hauntings in the night? The rushing water of a nearby 
fountain made him suddenly nervous. 

Adhemar Skraetock and his party slipped unseen through the city of Athrom. 
In late afternoon they stopped to drink from a clear spring, and a bird flew down 
and landed on a branch in front of Archer. 

The boy looked at the bird and studied its feathers and its dark eyes. The bird 
lifted its wings, and Archer’s heart leaped. So small, so frail, the bird—and yet 
so free. No traps held the tiny creature. It had no power and no fear. 

Archer felt other eyes on him. He turned his head and saw Master Skraetock 
watching him. The Master lifted a hand and moved his fingers. The bird fell 
dead into the stream. 


* * * 

Dusk fell as the Gypsies gathered and formed circles within circles. Nicolas 
stood in the center and looked up. He smiled, because for the first time since he 
had come to the coliseum, stars were shining. 

And the women began to sing, a soft, lilting song; sung for hundreds of years 
by the Wandering Race whenever two of their people made the ancient promise 
of fidelity—that they would wander together, not apart, forever until the end. 



* * * 


Black water lapped black rock under flickering torchlight, and the men of two 
worlds bowed their heads as Divad raised his hands and spoke. 

“Blessed be the King of the World, who teacheth our hands to war,” he 
intoned. “Blessed be those who lay down their lives for the right.” 

The Ploughman listened with his eyes fixed on the cavern ceiling, searching 
beyond the rock for a glimmer of light. Golden light. He was not alone. He knew 
that now. 

In a boat behind him, a tall man sat with his limbs pulled in, his face 
shadowed by the hood of his cloak. His eyes were fixed on the leader of Pravik, 
the one who had tried to force him to choose allegiance. Asa had chosen his 
allegiance, though no other knew it. He listened to the words of the high priest 
with distaste, feeling only the slightest of pangs as he remembered what it felt 
like to believe in something greater than himself. 

* * * 

The lilting song ended and the circle parted. Marja entered. An old woman 
held her left hand and another old woman held her right, and a tiny child stepped 
solemnly before them. Nicolas lifted his own hands and stretched them out to 
her. 

The old women let go and stepped back, and Marja put her hands in Nicolas’s. 

* * * 

“Blessed be those who hope for the King’s return,” Divad said. 

“May he come soon,” said his five attendant priests. “And may he look kindly 
on us.” 



“May he forget our betrayals and remember this day,” Divad said. “May he 
look kindly on the warriors of the Darkworld who go forth to join his army.” 

* * * 

Marja spoke with all the warmth of her race in her voice, her eyes lately 
marked by suffering but alive despite it all. “This promise 1 make to thee, 
Nicolas Fisher, that where you wander 1 will go; that where you fly 1 will 
follow.” 

He spoke with the same warmth back to her, aware that every word was his 
choice. His choice to love. His choice to run no longer. “And this promise 1 
return to you, Marja of the Sky, that where I wander I will shelter you, and where 
1 fly I will soar with you.” 


* * * 

“The journey is nearly over,” Kris of the Mountains said. 

“We failed to catch them,” Michael said. “They are already in Athrom.” 

“Have you thought what we will do when we reach them?” Kris asked. 

“We will get our children back,” Michael answered. 

“And we will make the spider tremble!” Gwyrion said, and his eyes flashed 
like the lightning in a wolf’s eyes. 


* * * 

“In the sight of these many witnesses are these hands joined,” said Caspin the 
Cripple. His voice dropped as the ceremony ended, and he smiled. “Hope lives!” 
he shouted. “There is yet a future for the Wandering Race! Do not stand there in 
silence, cousins. Rejoice!” 



“Go forth with courage, my sons,” said the Majesty. “My people. Let the 
Sunworld know the valour of those who have lived hidden lives.” 

“And my people,” said the Ploughman, standing in his boat. “You who have 
fought well and hard with me. 1 see you now, and 1 am grateful to be one of 
you.” 

All but Asa’s eyes looked back to the Ploughman with a quiet solidarity that 
took their leader’s breath away. Pravik had chosen—to follow him. To do right. 

The water stirred as the long river boats pushed away toward the south, and 
the current caught them and swept them forward. 

* * * 

The Gypsies joined hands and danced in circles within circles. They sang, and 
the crippled hearts took flight once more. 

Archer closed his eyes and concentrated on the burning inside him, and the 
iron serpent journeyed ever farther south. 

The darkness rushed past a hundred river boats in the deepness of the earth. 

The Nameless One smiled over his own secrets. 

A full moon rose, and Gwyrion threw back his head and howled. 



Chapter 14 
Through the Veil 


Iron wheels ground against the track in a sparking screech. The train lurched 
to a stop and settled, hissing. The Clann O’Roarke descended from the train cars 
and gathered around the still-smoking engine. 

“This is far as she takes us,” Michael said. Below them, city lights glowed in 
the night. “Athrom. The end of our line.” 

Miracle drew her cloak around her shoulders and shivered in the night air. A 
dove fluttered down from the train and came to rest on her shoulder. 

“All those lights,” Jack said. “I never knew a city could be so big.” 

“How will we ever find them?” Jenna echoed. 

“We will,” Stocky said. “They are there. Somewhere.” 

Shannon shook her head. “Are they?” she asked. “How do we know? Those 
men could have taken them anywhere, and we wouldn’t know it.” 

“No,” Miracle said. “They have gone to the city. 1 am sure of it.” Her voice 
was faint. Kris put his hand on her shoulder. 

“Are you well?” he asked. 

Miracle nodded and attempted to smile. “As well as 1 can be, Kris of the 
Mountains,” she said. The look on his face said that he didn’t believe her, but he 
stepped ahead to join Michael and left Miracle by herself. 

“Kris of the Mountains,” Miracle repeated quietly. “Will 1 ever see those 
mountains again?” The white wolf appeared at her side and pushed his head up 
under her hand. She stroked his silvery fur and looked to the horizon again. 

“As well as 1 can be,” she whispered. “Better. 1 know now what 1 must do.” 

Half an hour’s debate yielded the decision to camp for the night. Michael sat 
with Kris and the young men around the fire, making plans. Shannon and the 
younger girls leaned against each other and tried to sleep, and no one noticed 
when Miracle left the camp with a tread so light it would not have wakened a 



mouse. Nor did anyone notice when the white wolf raised its great head to look 
after her, and then stood and glided into the darkness behind her. 

Two miles from the camp was a stand of birch trees, much like those that grew 
in the north. Miracle stopped beneath their rustling leaves, letting herself 
imagine for a moment that she was at home again. She felt rather than heard the 
footsteps approaching behind her. 

“Do 1 do right, Spirit of the Wild Things?” she asked. 

The answer was a deep growl that changed timbre until it became a rich voice. 
“Only you can know.” 

“Then yes,” she said. She turned so her eyes could take in the strong form 
behind her. “There is no other way.” 

“There is one,” Gwyrion answered. 

“And 1 want to take it,” Miracle said. “But 1 cannot allow myself to run. What 
sort of person would 1 be if 1 could allow them to sacrifice themselves when 1 
can prevent it?” 

“You would be a weak human being,” Gwyrion said. 

“1 am a weak human being,” Miracle answered. “But 1 withstood the Order 
once, though they nearly killed me—and they may kill me yet. 1 believe it was 
the King who gave me strength.” 

Gwyrion looked up through the break in the trees. His eyes reflected the 
moonlight. “The King is the great giver of strength,” he said. “1 have been called 
the bounding step of the deer, the running strength of the wolf, the leaping power 
of the salmon. 1 exult in strength. 1 rejoice in power. But all that 1 am, 1 am 
because the King lives. He is the heart of the world.” 

“You speak the truth,” Miracle said. “Of that I am sure.” 

“It is not really strength you need,” Gwyrion said. “That you have in 
abundance, for I will go with you. What you need is love.” 

Miracle turned and looked in the direction of the camp. “1 have that,” she 
whispered. 

“Then you will not fail,” Gwyrion said. “Love holds fast and never fails.” 



She couldn’t go on just then. She walked the two miles back to camp in the 
moonlight. Gwyrion stayed near, but he did not show himself again. Miracle 
walked until she reached the crest of a little hill looking down on the dying 
campfire and the clann clustered around it. Her eyes searched the faces of the 
sleepers, traced the suffering and determination in their expressions. She smiled 
sadly. And then a twig cracked. Her heart jumped and pounded in her throat, and 
she turned to face Michael. 

“I frightened you,” he said. “I’m sorry.” 

“I couldn’t sleep,” she said. 

“You’ve been gone a while,” Michael said. “I was about to go looking for 
you.” 

She smiled. “No need. I wasn’t lost.” 

Michael looked at her curiously, but didn’t pry. She was looking at the camp, 
not at him, and he followed her gaze. 

“It is good that they sleep,” he said. “Tomorrow will be a long day in the midst 
of long days.” 

“You should also sleep,” Miracle said. 

He smiled. “It is my watch. And who gives you the right to wake in the middle 
of the night if I should sleep? Who do you think is the chieftain of this family?” 

His smile disappeared when he saw the look on her face. “You’re crying,” he 
said. “What’s wrong? Did I say something to...” 

“Of course not,” she said. 

He moved close to her. She backed away—one step and no further, turning her 
back to him. Hesitantly he moved closer and put his arms around her. She 
stiffened, but then she relaxed and leaned against him, leaned into the protection 
of his arms. 

“I wish you didn’t ever have to let go,” she said. 

“I don’t,” he whispered. 

“Yes, you do,” she said. She pulled away and turned her tear-stained face to 
him. He moved toward her again, desperation written across his face. 



“I don’t,” he said. “Tell me that you want me to stay with you, and I’ll never 
leave you. I’ll never let go. 1 love you, Miracle.” 

She closed her eyes and commanded her breathing to be still. “Oh, Michael,” 
she said. 

“Yes?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “You should never have fallen in love with me.” 

And that was all. She turned and walked away. Michael was left empty- 
handed, staring after her. A sob broke loose from his chest and came out in a 
strangled cry. He turned to the fire and his sleeping people. 

“I told her, Shannon,” he whispered. “I finally got up my courage and told her. 
Aren’t you proud of me?” His face twisted. He staggered away from the camp in 
search of a place where he could be completely, bitterly, alone. 

When Michael O’Roarke awoke with dew on his skin, his head hurt and his 
fingers were clenched in a fist. He stretched them out and winced. Around him, 
the Clann O’Roarke prepared to leave for the city of Athrom. 

Patrick pulled his tall boots on his feet and looked over at Michael’s strained 
face. “Don’t worry,” he said. “We’ll find them.” 

“1 know,” Michael said, but he was unable to smile. 

Shannon approached and set a bucket full of creek water on the ground. 
“Where’s Miracle got off to this morning?” she asked. 

Michael started. “Isn’t she here?” he said. 

“No,” Shannon said. “Don’t look so frightened, Michael. She’s gone off to be 
alone, I expect. She’ll be back.” 


* * * 

“You’re a liar, little brother.” The Nameless One spoke the words inches from 
Christopher’s ear. Christopher’s skin crawled as he turned to face his fellow. 
Around them, crumbling stone walls cast a deathly pall over the tiny corridor. 


“I don’t know what you’re talking about,” Christopher said. 



The Nameless One smiled. “The healer,” he said. “You told Master Skraetock 
that she had left the Green Isle. The truth is, she’s coming here.” 

Christopher’s eyes narrowed. “You don’t know any such thing,” he said. 

“I do know it,” the Nameless One said. “1 saw her.” 

“You used a Seeing Spell,” Christopher said. “The Master forbids anyone but 
himself from—” 

“The Master,” the Nameless One crooned. “The Master, the Master. The 
Master is fallen, little brother. He is only an acolyte now, and 1 am the Master of 
the Order of the Spider.” 

Christopher jerked away. “You are speaking treason,” Christopher said. “You 
could die for those words.” 

“Who would kill me?” the Nameless One demanded. “Skraetock may pretend 
to control the Order. He pretends to control the Blackness itself. But he is an old 
fool, isn’t he? Isn’t he? Say it!” 

“I want nothing to do with you,” Christopher said. “Or your rantings.” 

The Nameless One tilted his head. “I am the Master now,” he said. “I am the 
Master now. I am the Spider. I will suck them all dry, and bring all the Blackness 
into myself.” 

“You’re mad,” Christopher said. 

The Nameless One grinned. His handsome face was hideous. “Yes,” he said. 
“I am.” 

Christopher turned away and walked down the stone corridor. His footsteps 
echoed in the darkness as he climbed the twisting stairs to the room at the top of 
the tower. When he burst the door open, Moll gave a little shriek. 

“Nothing to be afraid of,” he said. His stomach twisted as he said it. “It’s only 
me.” 

“Have you come to make us ready?” Archer asked. His golden hair was dull in 
the grey light that came in through the tower windows. The salt air seemed to 
coat his eyes so that they stared like wax. One of his arms was around Seamus’s 
shoulders; the other held Moll to him. 



“Yes,” Christopher said. “Calling up the fire for the first time can be 
dangerous. We can protect you with a spell, but you must be willing to receive 
it.” 

“We are willing,” Archer said. 

“Good boy,” Christopher said. He knelt and put his hand on Archer’s head. 
His tone was bitter. “And you will serve the Master faithfully, won’t you? He has 
been good to you.” 

Archer’s dull eyes filled with an expression Christopher could not decipher, 
but it seemed as though it might take form in tears. “He can make me a man,” he 
said. “That is all that matters.” 


* * * 

A foul wind wafted up the stairs of the tower through cracks in the door of the 
Master’s study. Adhemar Skraetock shivered and stood. He did not turn to see 
who stood behind him. He did not need to. “You have been in the Pit,” he said. 

The Nameless One’s voice came from the open door behind him. “Yes,” he 
said. 

“The Pit is forbidden without my permission,” Skraetock said. “You have no 
right to commune with the Blackness without my knowledge and involvement.” 

“Your knowledge,” the Nameless One mocked. “You knew 1 was there. You 
were too afraid to stop me.” 

“The Blackness will not commune with you again,” Skraetock said. “1 have 
spoken with the great powers beyond the Veil. They are displeased with you, for 
I am displeased with you.” He turned now. 

“They have betrayed you,” the Nameless One said. “They are overcome by the 
smell of blood.” 

“What are you talking about?” Skraetock said. 

“You are a hypocrite,” the Nameless One said. “All your life you have worked 
to guard the supremacy of the Blackness. Why? So that, as our Oath says, ‘they 



may one day tear the Veil and take their place in the world.’ And here you are, 
terrified that it will happen soon. Frightened to death that your masters might 
come and displace you.” 

“You do not understand the nature of the Blackness,” Skraetock spat. 

“I understand it far better than you do,” the Nameless One said. “You hold it at 
bay. It has consumed me.” 

“What do you plan to do?” Skraetock said. 

“I will kill all the Gypsies,” the Nameless One said. “One great sacrifice.” 

Skraetock paled. “That will tear the Veil.” 

“Yes,” the Nameless One answered. “It will.” 

“You cannot,” Skraetock said. He took a menacing step forward. 

“In three nights’ time the smell of my sacrifice will rend the heavens,” the 
Nameless One said. He laughed. “Did you really think it was the Emperor who 
brought all the Gypsies to Athrom? Did you really think he did it out of spite?” 

Skraetock had gone white with anger. Though he tried to answer, nothing 
came out of his mouth. 

“I told him to do it,” the Nameless One said. “He doesn’t know it, but I told 
him.” 

“You will not remain supreme long,” Skraetock said. “The children of Thomas 
O’Roarke are strong. When they have joined me, I will destroy you.” 

“Do you think so?” the Nameless One said. He smiled, a long, purple, insane 
smile. “I told the Emperor to bring the Gypsies,” he said, sing-song. “I told you 
to bring the children. And you did it. You both obeyed me.” 

“Why?” Skraetock said, his long fingers clenched. 

“I want the girl,” the Nameless One said. “And she’s coming for them. The 
whole world dances when I sing.” 

“Not anymore,” Skraetock said. He lunged at the Nameless One. His long 
fingers closed around the younger man’s throat—and the Master’s eyes widened 
with shock as the Nameless One closed one hand around his elder’s neck and 
lifted him high in the air. The Master’s eyes bulged as the Nameless One 



tightened his grip. 

“Now give to me,” the Nameless One said. The Nameless One closed his eyes 
and opened his mouth to breathe great gasps of air as life drained from the one¬ 
time Master of the Order. Skraetock groaned and tried to cry out as he felt power 
flow out of him, sucked out by the Nameless One’s grasp. He knew now, too 
late, what his acolyte had been doing in the Pit. He had enacted the Rite of the 
Spider. Only one man had ever possessed that power—the power to drain 
another, to claim another’s life force for his own. That man was Adhemar 
Skraetock. 

That man died in the grasp of his former student. The Nameless One loosened 
his grip and let Skraetock’s body fall to the floor. He took a step backward, 
reeling with the shock of energy and life. 

“He was strong,” the Nameless One said. “1 didn’t know—” He began to 
laugh. “He was right,” he said, laughing hysterically. “He could have killed me. 
He was that strong, but 1 didn’t believe him.” 

He stopped laughing abruptly. His chest heaved as he sucked in great breaths 
of air. The power he had taken even now threatened to overwhelm him: to slay 
him even after the Master himself had been slain. For a moment the Nameless 
One teetered on the edge of death, but the moment passed. He stood straight. 

“Now I only am strong,” he said. 

He moved to the window of the study and looked out on the swampland that 
surrounded the tower. The sky was grey; the air salty. 

“Dance, world,” he said. “The Nameless One is singing.” 

* * * 

“There must be some way out,” Nicolas said. 

“You must want escape badly enough,” Caspin the Cripple told him. They 
stood at the high extreme of the coliseum, at the very top of the wall. 

“Has no one escaped?” Nicolas asked. 



“Some,” Caspin said. He motioned to the city below them, its lights beginning 
to glimmer as the night drew near. “They jumped.” 

“Then they died,” Nicolas said. “No one could survive that fall.” 

Caspin shrugged. “They wanted escape. They took it as they found it.” 

“Death is not an option for me,” Nicolas said. 

“Why not?” Caspin asked. 

Nicolas looked down. “There was a time 1 didn’t care if 1 lived or died,” he 
said. “1 lived because it was more interesting. That’s changed now—and you of 
all people should know why.” 

Caspin smiled, a sad, thoughtful smile. “1 lost my wife here, you know,” he 
said. “She died of illness contracted on the road to Athrom.” 

“I’m sorry,” Nicolas said. He closed his eyes for a moment, struggling to keep 
emotion back. “I never thought I’d want so badly for there to be another 
tomorrow.” 

“Family has a way of doing that to a man,” Caspin said. 

“This is no place for a family,” Nicolas said. “For any family, even one as 
small as mine. Marja is weak—weaker than she ought to be. I think she has 
deprived herself to feed me.” 

Caspin cast a glance at Nicolas’s thin, still faintly bruised frame. “You needed 
it.” 

“And besides that,” Nicolas said. “There is something I must do. Something I 
never finished.” 

“Then find a way out,” Caspin said. 

“There is no way out,” Nicolas said. He brought his fist down on the wall. The 
stone scraped his skin. 

“If you need a way badly enough, you’ll find one,” Caspin said. He winked. 
“That’s all the wisdom I have left.” 

The Cripple took his crutch and hobbled away. Nicolas slid down with his 
back against the wall. The stone felt cool on his back; the air heavy and hot. He 
looked down at the arena, the floor of the coliseum where his people had formed 



circles and danced for him not long ago. Marja was down there now, with the 
older women fussing over her. She was not well. 

She had given him so much, he thought. She had given him love and joy— 
together they had given joy to the whole colony of refugees, if only for a night. 
She would have come with him to find the River-Daughter. She would have 
stayed with him till they changed the world. 

He had to find a way out. 

Had to. 

He closed his eyes, and his lips formed words. 

King of the World, he prayed. You, who Maggie believes in. You, who my 
own wife tells stories about—Sun-King, and Moon-King, and All-the-Stars- 
King. If you can hear, listen to me! Surely your hearing cannot be worse than 
mine. I am Gifted, they say; and you are the Giver of gifts. So if I can hear, can 
you not hear me? 

He swallowed hard and continued. Can you not hear all of us? We need you! 
We need help! They say you’re coming back. Why not now? 

There was no answer but silence. He put his head on his knees and began to 
cry, racking sobs that ached and tore at him. He was so helpless, and this trap 
where he lived was so without hope. 

It’s your song, isn’t it? The Song of the Burning Light. You are the Father who 
sings the Father-Song. Then why don’t you save us? Aren’t we your children? 
And if you are the Lover of the Lover-Song, then why do you leave us alone? 

When he opened his eyes, a man was sitting across from him. He was a young 
man, Nicolas thought—but then, no—he was not old, but he was somehow 
ancient. Nicolas blinked. The man—a young man, he decided—wore a 
homespun robe, and his feet were bare. His face was grave, but something about 
it spoke of a great shouting gladness just below his solemnity. 

“You have never been alone,” he said. 

“You heard me?” Nicolas asked. Something inside him was swelling, as 
though his spirit would burst through its shell to meet this man. 



“Did you think I couldn’t?” the young man asked. “You should know better.” 

“Will you get us out of here?” Nicolas asked. “Save us?” 

“Yes,” the young man said. “Through you.” 

“What must 1 do?” Nicolas asked. 

“Finish your task. Free the River-Daughter.” 

“From here?” Nicolas asked. “1 am trapped here. 1 cannot even reach the 
river.” 

“Have you not learned yet?” the young man asked. “The true path is often 
hidden until the time comes to take it. You have been called, Nicolas Fisher. We 
have not released you from that call.” 

“Where are you going?” Nicolas asked, alarmed. Before his eyes, the young 
man was beginning to fade. 

“Away,” he answered, “and not away. I will see you soon. You are never alone, 
Nicolas Fisher.” 

He was gone in the next instant. Nicolas shook his head in wonder and 
frustration. 

“I don’t understand,” he muttered. 

“Nicolas?” It was Marja. She looked amused as she climbed up to the level 
where Nicolas sat. “Is there some reason you’re talking to yourself?” 

Nicolas jumped up. He took her in his arms and kissed her suddenly. “I’m 
leaving,” he said. 

She looked down and nodded. “Where?” she asked. 

“I’m going to find a way out,” he said. 

“Is that even possible?” Marja asked. 

“He didn’t tell me,” Nicolas said, looking up. 

“Who?” 

Nicolas knew the answer. “The King,” he said. 

“You spoke with him?” 

Nicolas looked in her eyes and smiled. “I think I did.” 

Marja smiled back and stepped away. “Hurry back,” she said. “I’ll be waiting 



for you.” 

The sun was beginning to set, and Nicolas felt a sudden urgency. He took 
Marja’s arm. Together they descended the side of the coliseum to the floor, 
where Nicolas found Caspin the Cripple and pulled him aside. 

“I am leaving,” he said. “Take care of her.” 

Caspin nodded. “I’ll do my best.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Find what you are looking for, Nicolas Fisher,” Caspin said. “We have no 
hope left but you.” 

Nicolas turned away, tearing his eyes from the old man and the woman he 
loved. He climbed back to the top of the wall, stood on the edge, and looked out 
on the city of Athrom. A breeze blew from the purple, sun-streaked west. 
Nicolas’s legs shook. He imagined the hopelessness of those who had found 
escape by jumping. From this very height. Perhaps from this very spot. 

Far away in the west was a break in the clouds. Nicolas watched the edge of 
the dark orange sun dip below the horizon. It was gone, and the air smelled of 
dusk. The purple in the skies blended with the dark of the coming night. 

The air shifted and changed, and a heavy-silk voice spoke in Nicolas’s ear. 

Close your eyes, Nicolas Fisher. 

Nicolas obeyed. For a moment he wondered if he had lost his balance—if he 
was not now falling from the height of the wall—escaping, but escaping alone. 
Through closed eyes he saw a flash of rainbow colours and what might have 
been the sorrowful faces of the Shearim. Then the voice spoke with a hundred 
other, quieter voices, all of them sounding at once in his ears—Open your eyes 
and see. 

His pulse quickened. He opened his eyes. 

Behold a world divided, said the voices. 

Before him and above him—everywhere he looked—stretched the Veil. It was 
clear like water and shot through with rainbow colours that changed and swirled 
in misty patterns before his eyes. It was not cloudy—it was most like a very 



clear mountain stream—yet he could not see through it to the other side. 

Here lies the path before you. We bar the way to a part of the world you have 
never seen before. You must step through, said the heavy-silk voices. The Veil 
shimmered with the sounding of them. It was true, Nicolas realized, what he had 
told Marja. The Veil was not a thing, it was a Being. A thousand Beings, knitted 
together. The Shearim. 

He had forgotten all about the long fall before him, had forgotten everything 
except the moment. He stretched out his hand, and his fingers touched the Veil. 
It rippled under his fingers like water and sounded like harp strings. Rainbow 
colours swirled around the spot where his fingers touched. The Veil was cool to 
his hand. He pulled away. 

You must step through, the voices said again. 

Nicolas swallowed and touched the Veil again. This time he pressed against it, 
and his fingers slipped through. He gasped and pulled them back. Silvery 
rainbow tendrils tightened gently around his fingers and spread over his hand. 
He stretched his fingers; bent them; played with them. 

He looked up once again, nodded his head, and stepped off the edge of the 
coliseum. 

Nicolas gasped as the Veil closed around him. This was no fall, no plummet 
from the coliseum edge. It was a passing from one dimension into another. 
Instead of darkness he saw misty light. The coolness surrounded and supported 
him. He breathed in, and with his breath came air that was not air: that was 
spirit, that was life. Life tingled and burned in his veins, like a fire leaping up to 
greet the air. He heard voices but could not understand the words; he heard harp 
strings that were also voices, wondrous and heartbreaking. The closest to him 
sounded thin and pained, like something being torn apart. And then he was 
through. 

It was dark on the other side of the Veil. Dark in this second dimension—in 
this world within the world. 

Nicolas turned to look back and stumbled backward in shock. The Veil here 



had none of the shimmering beauty of the other side. It was beautiful, yes, but 
the beauty was terrible and frightening. It was black, shot through with lightning. 
A barrier. 

Nicolas crawled to the Veil’s edge and reached out to touch it. Pain stung his 
fingers. He pulled his hand close and cradled it. He could smell burned flesh. His 
own flesh. He began to look around him. The ground where he sat was scorched, 
black, and cold. He touched it, and when he lifted his fingers they were covered 
with inky soot. He stood and shivered. 

The sky was low and dark, and the horizon glimmered with distant orange 
light. There was no vegetation anywhere, and no water. The ground was flat. It 
stretched away forever in every direction. To the north, black mountains spiked 
the rim of the visible world. The air smelled burned and sweet, a strange 
sweetness that was pleasant for a moment and then revolting. And there was 
sound: a constant, distant noise that defied concentration. A sound that might 
drive a man crazy before he had ever learned to describe it. 

Nicolas took a tentative step to the south and stopped. He could see no one 
anywhere. 

“I don’t—” he said, stopping to clear his throat. “I don’t know which way to 
go-” 

The answer came from his memory: Follow the river. Come for me. I am the 
prisoner River-Daughter, yearning to be free. Set me free, Nicolas Fisher. Your 
journey is not over yet. 

“Follow the river,” he repeated. Only the distant roar answered him. “There is 
no river!” he said, and then looked to his right. 

It was there. A dry river bed. 

Nicolas forced himself to put one foot in front of the other along the place 
where a river had once run. How long he walked he could not tell. The darkness 
and distant noise swallowed up time. He talked to himself as he went, narrating 
his own actions, just to give himself some clear sound to cling to. Never had his 
ears been so without anchor. 



He dove for cover in the river bed at the sound of a distant, blood-chilling 
howl. He had heard such a thing before. He lay on his back and looked up as 
shadows fell over him and the creatures passed by. He could just see them over 
the crust of the earth. 

The hell hound came first, its green eyes glowing and its green breath marking 
the air. The stench of death fell over the river bed and nearly choked Nicolas. He 
squinted his watering eyes and swallowed hard. The hound snuffled and whined. 
It opened its mouth to reveal massive teeth. They were real, those teeth, real and 
solid and deadly, and yet there was something about the whole body of the 
hound that was not quite there—its edges were frayed, its lines not entirely 
static. Nicolas thought it might dissolve its shape at any moment and become 
something else, because its true shape was not that of a hound but that of a spirit. 

This, too, he had seen before. The ravens that had attacked the Major’s 
Gypsies long ago in search of Maggie had changed shape and become one great 
bird. The Gypsies had killed it. Marja had wounded it, he remembered. He 
wanted to close his eyes and think only of her, but fear kept his eyes open and 
riveted on the passing creatures. 

Behind the hound came a skeletal man, too long and too tall, with limbs that 
seemed to drift over the ground and trail behind him and a head far too big for 
his body. The skeletal man turned his head as he passed. Nicolas saw his face: it 
was a carved, grinning mask, with nothing but blackness where the eyes and 
nose and mouth should be. Nicolas bit back his own fear till he could taste 
blood. 

The creatures of shadow passed by and disappeared over the horizon, but it 
was a long time before Nicolas could move. 

He clambered cautiously out of the river bed. His hands shook as he lifted 
them and placed them on the ground again, crawling. After a while he was able 
to walk. 

There was no sun or moon in the burnt sky. Nicolas turned to look at the Veil, 
and in its dark surface he saw the Gypsy camp. He saw Caspin and he saw his 



wife, and then it all faded away. He saw a golden-haired child with a scarred 
face. The boy seemed to be staring straight at him, and Nicolas stared back. Fear 
for the child gripped him. And then that vision, too, faded away. 

He forced himself to keep walking. 

After some time the riverbank crowded over with bare, black, thorny bushes, 
many of them. They threatened to choke out the path and obscure Nicolas’s sight 
of the river. He knew that if he tried to go around them he would lose his way, so 
he stepped down into the river bed and walked inside it. 

In the distance he saw something bright—a white light, unlike the orange glow 
on the horizon. He kept walking toward it until he could see it flickering, 
steadily burning. A fire. As he drew near, he shielded his eyes with his hands. 

When he reached it, he saw a great bush on fire, taller than he was and wide 
enough to fill the river bed. It stood directly in his path. It was brighter than most 
fires, so that he could not look directly at it. He began to climb out of the river 
bed, seeking a way around it, when a powerful presence fell over him, arresting 
him. It weakened his limbs so that he slid back down the bank. Slowly, he turned 
to face the bush. 

It was gone. In its place, standing in the center of the flame with his eyes and 
hair shining white, was the ancient young man in homespun. 

“Would you learn the Fire-Song?” the King said. “Then come. Pass through 


the fire to me.” 



Chapter 15 
Fire-Song 


“I can’t,” Nicolas whispered. His mouth was dry. The fire grew as he looked at 
it, grew till it seemed to him great enough to swallow the world—yet it was still 
there, still contained in the river bed. Instead of casting light on the desolate 
land, it seemed to draw the darkness in around it. It burned like the very center 
of the world, terrible, white, and deadly. 

And there was something else about it—Nicolas felt afraid in its presence as 
he had never before felt afraid. This was not like the fear of evil. It was instead 
the fear of good—great, infinite good. It made him know how small and full of 
blackness he himself was. 

“Are you afraid?” the King asked. 

“Yes,” Nicolas said. He did not say what he felt with all his heart. I cannot 
come. The fire will destroy me. 

“I have led you here,” the King said. “Will you turn away now? You have 
heard two strains of my song and known their beauty. The Fire-Song is greatest 
of all, for it is the song of my spirit. Tell me, son of the earth. Will you come?” 

“I cannot,” Nicolas answered. “You know I cannot.” 

“You could not if you faced the fire alone,” the King said. “But I am here.” 

“What if I do not come?” Nicolas asked. His whole body, his whole spirit, was 
shrinking back from the flames. Yet the King’s eyes kept him riveted to the spot, 
drawing him—drawing a deep part of him. 

“You feel the blackness in yourself?” the King asked. 

“Yes,” Nicolas whispered. 

“If you do not come,” the King said, “that blackness will destroy everything 
you love.” 

Nicolas lifted his tear-stained face and looked through the flames at the face of 
the King. “You will help me?” he asked. 



The King in homespun nodded and smiled. The gladness Nicolas had sensed 
below the surface of the King’s face sparked now in his eyes. “Yes.” 

“Then 1 will come,” Nicolas said. 

The King held out his hands. They reached beyond the fire to Nicolas, 
themselves alight, strong hands white like star fire. 

“Take my hands,” the King commanded. 

Nicolas did. 


* * * 

They stood in the streets of Athrom, Michael O’Roarke and his family. 
Straight up the main road, overlooking the city, rose the golden walls of the 
Emperor’s Palace. They were dull under the clouded sky. 

Michael hardly saw any of it. 

Kris of the Mountains laid his hand on Michael’s shoulder. “We’ll find her,” 
he said. 

Michael shook his head. “She’s not here,” he said. 

“She told us we would find the children in the city,” Shannon said. “If you’re 
right that she’s gone to try to free them herself, where else would she be?” 

“She lied,” Michael said. 

Shannon started to answer and bit her lip instead. He was right. She knew that. 

“Gwyrion’s with her,” Shannon said. “She’ll be all right.” 

“Where are they?” Michael breathed. 

The sound of beating wings filled the air, and suddenly birds were all around, 
landing on the hands and heads and shoulders of the clann. The birds called and 
sang, demanding attention before they lifted up again. 

“Follow them!” Michael shouted. “They’ve found the children!” 



The white wolf pushed against Miracle’s leg as they looked down at the 
swamp and the tower that stood in its center, a short but treacherous distance 
away. 

“It’s an ill place,” Miracle said. “Everything here is sick.” 

She took a deep breath and stepped forward, down the hill to the swampland. 
At the base of the hill, mud sucked at her boots and weighed down her skirt. She 
stumbled as she walked. The wolf pushed ahead of her and whined. She looked 
up and saw that he stood on a solid piece of ground. She picked her feet up and 
struggled to reach him. 

The grass on the solid ground was sharp. It cut at her ankles as she moved 
through it. She stopped and brushed a lock of hair out of her face, streaking her 
cheek with mud. 

“Where am I taking myself?” she asked. Her eyes filled with momentary tears, 
but she willed them away. The distant cry of a carrion crow fell through the 
darkness. 

A light glowed in the top of the tower, and she followed it. The white wolf 
went ahead of her, testing the ground, leaping over pools of filth. She followed. 
The weeping branches of a gnarled tree brushed across her face and shoulders, 
and she lost her step for an instant, plunging one foot into deep muddy water. 
She cried out and pulled her foot back again. A pale snake had wrapped itself 
around her ankle. She felt its fangs sink into her leg. 

The white wolf was at her side in an instant. His jaws snapped at the serpent, 
his teeth so close they nearly grazed her skin. He severed the snake’s body, and 
its coils loosened and fell. Miracle pulled up her skirt to reveal two perfect fang 
marks, dripping blood and poison. 

Already her head was spinning. Pain shot through her eyes, and her fingers felt 
clumsy. She bowed her head and placed her hands over the wound. 

“Not for me,” she whispered. “Not for me, but for the children, bring healing 
through my hands.” 

She closed her eyes and let the heat in her veins rise and flow through her 



fingers. In a moment the pain subsided, and her head began to clear. She opened 
her eyes and removed her hands, watching as the fang marks closed and left her 
skin streaked with blood—but whole. 

She lifted her head and said, “Thank you.” 

The white wolf nudged her arm, and she held onto his shoulder as she pulled 
herself to her feet. She took three more steps and stopped—she could not go on 
quite yet. Not until she had left a mark of her own in this place. 

Miracle took the rose from her belt and knelt on the earth. The smell of the 
swamp filled her senses and in a moment nearly overwhelmed her. She fought 
back the sickening feeling and fixed her eyes on the rose. She said something 
inaudibly, only her lips moving, and the rose began to change. From its stem 
roots grew. She dug with her hands in the dirt and planted the rose in the center 
of the swamp. 

“Grow,” she said. “Grow and heal this place. May the land remember me 
kindly.” 

For a long time she stayed there, hushed, while the swamp around her crawled 
and skittered with the sounds of the night. At last she breathed in deeply and 
stood, turned, faced the light in the tower, still some distance away. Time to go 
on. 


* * * 

The Black Tower, ancient stronghold of the Order of the Spider, was guarded 
by nothing more than a single oak door on one side. No one knew who had built 
the foreboding structure. Legend said it had grown there, like the drooping trees 
in the swamp. Sometimes it did seem alive, its black stones quivering, the vines 
that wrapped around its height growing from the tower itself and not from any 
root in the ground. 

In the highest part of the tower, a candle burned orange. And in the deepest 
part, in the Pit far under the ground, another fire burned blue. 



Christopher Ens spoke solemnly to the children in a room just above the 
tower’s base. They listened with serious eyes. Moll clung to Archer, and Seamus 
stayed just behind him. Christopher wanted to tell them to run, get away, before 
it was too late—but he couldn’t. The Oath of the Covenant controlled his lips 
now. 

He hated himself for it. 

“Fire dwells within all of us: within every human being. Most can never call it 
up or control it without the help of the Blackness. When the Blackness joins its 
strength with ours, we become more than human. Their power and ours, joined 
together, is Covenant Fire: the greatest power in existence. The spell 1 place over 
you now will protect you as the Blackness falls over you for the first time. 
Without it, you would die.” 

Moll was sniffling. Archer held her closer. “Hush,” he said. “It will soon be all 
right.” 

Christopher heard himself say, “Yes. You are children. You do not understand 
everything that will happen today. But the Blackness will accept you into itself, 
and it will make you great.” 

“Greater even than you,” Archer said. “We are Gifted, and you are not. Is that 
not true?” 

Christopher stared at the child. Earnest eyes looked back at him, determined to 
do evil that good might come. For an instant Christopher could speak his own 
words, without the Blackness controlling his mouth. “It is true,” he said. 

A single ghost ray of moonlight fell across the floor from a high thin window. 
Christopher looked up at the sickle moon. “Close your eyes, children,” he said. 
“While I speak protection over you.” 

The guttural words that flowed from Christopher’s mouth, a spell born of 
Covenant Fire, fell over the children like black water. Archer felt something 
deep in him burning in response. His heart beat faster. 

“Come,” Christopher said. 

Together, they descended the staircase one after the other, down through the 



floor of the tower. They turned a corner and saw the blue fire burning far below 
them. They stood at the edge of a great pit, its sheer black walls plummeting 
thirty feet on every side. Carved stairs wound down the side of the wall. 

Tall, twisting candlesticks formed a path along the floor. At the end was a deep 
circle in the ground, blue fire roaring within it. Beyond that sat a high throne. 
Christopher Ens approached the edge of the circle and dropped to his knees. He 
looked up, the word “Master” on his lips—and froze with shock. 

The Nameless One sat on the throne, gloating. He stood with a swish of black 
robes and raised his tattooed hand. 

“Where is Master Skraetock?” Christopher demanded. 

The Nameless One looked at him for a long moment. “Who?” he asked. 

Christopher felt his throat tighten. “Don’t play games with me,” he said. 
“Where is the Master?” 

The Nameless One smiled. His tongue behind his teeth was blood red. “I am 
the Master now,” he sang. 

“No,” Christopher said, shaking his head. He took a step back, toward the 
children. He had to protect the children. 

“Have you brought new recruits, little brother?” asked the Nameless One. “A 
shame—the Order of the Spider is no longer accepting acolytes.” 

“What are you talking about?” Christopher said. 

“They are not needed,” the Nameless One said. “1 am going to tear the Veil. 
You—all of you—are no longer necessary. After tonight the Order will cease to 
exist.” 

Archer’s voice was small in the firelit darkness. He pushed Moll and Seamus 
behind his back. “What are you going to do with us?” 

The Nameless One brought up his tattooed hand, clenched in a fist. He looked 
at it as though it didn’t belong to him, turning it, surveying it. Slowly, he began 
to uncurl his fingers. As he did so, he spoke, vomiting out strange, guttural 
words. 

Christopher let out a cry of defiance and sprang at his one-time companion— 



but he stumbled and sprawled on the hard floor of the Pit. His feet were tangled 
in a pale, sticky web. 

Behind him, Moll started to cry. 


* * * 

When Nicolas stepped into the flame, much that had always defined him died. 

The fire was hot—excruciatingly hot. It grew hotter still, white hot, melting 
down his soul till it was white and malleable as glass, and then shaping it: 
crystallizing it till it became something new and strong and silver inside of him. 
Nicolas’s transformed soul was awake, alive, full of the young spirit-man in 
homespun, full of his courage and love and freedom, so pure and sweet it hurt. 

The song overwhelmed him, coursing through his veins, beating through his 
heart. Fire-Song. 

The fire died away. Nicolas found himself on his knees, song and fire still 
searing within, his heart beating as it had never beaten before. He felt as though, 
for the first time, he was what he should always have been—as though his whole 
life he had been made of stone and not of spirit, and he had not known it until 
now. 

The King stood before him. Nicolas looked up into his eyes. The depth of the 
world was in those eyes. The vastness of the star-filled heavens, the stillness of 
the forests, the jubilation of the seas. Heights and depths of love. Nicolas bowed 
his head. The fire within him was still free, still dancing, still rejoicing. And then 
it calmed and left him full of silence. 

When he stood, the King was gone. Nicolas was still in the desolate land, but 
its roar was gone—swallowed by the song within him. The Veil still flashed with 
lightning and twisted in the darkness. The dry riverbed stretched on for miles. 

Nicolas turned and looked at the bush that had burned. It was still there— 
unconsumed. But it was not what it had been, either. It was the colour of fire. 

Could Nicolas have seen into his own eyes, he would have seen the same 



living colour there. 


* * * 

The white wolf whined as they passed through the swamp, and the wild things 
answered. They rose from the water and scurried down from the trees; swooped 
in from the air and crawled out of the dense tangles like phantoms. They were 
ugly and small, many of the creatures of the swamp. Yet the white wolf’s eyes 
shone with pride in their allegiance to him. 

An emerald green snake passed between Miracle’s feet, and a little marsh owl 
sat on her head as she walked, spreading its wings in protection. Swamp cattle, 
thin and bony, plodded through the water and mud, their wide hooves splashing 
in the darkness. 

They reached the mound of earth where the tower stood, and Miracle turned 
and knelt. She threw her arms around the white wolf’s neck. “Thank you,” she 
whispered. “Don’t forget me.” 

The wolf whined, and Miracle brushed a tear from her own face. “1 have to go 
alone,” she said. “You know that.” Miracle stood and raised her hand to the door. 
Her face filled with pain, and she turned back with a motion so sudden that a 
crow squawked and flew into the air to avoid the arc of her skirt. 

“Gwyrion,” she said, “tell Michael—tell Michael that 1 love him.” 

* * * 

In the Pit, the captives lay bound and helpless, captives of the Spider’s web. 
The Nameless One stood over them and smiled cruelly. The fingers of his 
tattooed hand opened and closed spasmodically as he surveyed Christopher. 

“The Rite of the Spider is a powerful thing,” he said. “Shall I drain you dry 
before the Blackness comes? Feed on your fire as I did the Master’s? Did you 
ever think it would come to this, Christopher Ens?” 



Christopher’s mouth was bleeding. The webbing held him fast. “What will 
you do with the children?” 

“1 could do with them much as 1 will do with you,” the Nameless One said. 
“But 1 won’t. I wish to bargain with them. 1 will, if she doesn’t disappoint me.” 

Christopher felt his heart sink further. He opened his mouth to reply, but 
Miracle answered first. Her voice rang out in the pit. He turned his head and saw 
her standing in the midst of the twisted candlesticks, beautiful in the firelight, 
and the smell of roses reached him. 

“I trust I have not disappointed,” she said. 

A moan escaped Archer. “Miracle...” 

Her eyes flickered away from the Nameless One to the place where the 
children sat together, back to back, trussed tightly. Christopher saw her flinch at 
the sight. 

“It’s all right now,” she said softly. “I’m here.” 

“Yes,” the Nameless One hissed. “You are.” 

“Let them go,” Miracle said. 

The Nameless One took a step away from the fire, toward the corridor of 
candlesticks. “Not for nothing,” he said. 

“I’m here, am I not?” Her voice shook almost imperceptibly. “I am making a 
trade. That’s what you wanted.” 

The Nameless One looked at the children. The webs around them dissolved 
with a hiss and floated into the air in tendrils of steam. Archer stood uncertainly 
and helped the others up. 

“Where is Kieran?” Miracle asked. 

Archer sobbed once. “Dead,” he said. 

Miracle bowed her head and struggled for composure, then lifted her violet 
eyes to the children. “Go,” she said. “The white wolf will watch over you and 
take you to your family. Do not turn back.” 

Moll buried her face in Archer’s chest. He held her close to him and shook his 
head wordlessly as he looked at Miracle. 



“Go,” Miracle urged. 

Archer’s chest heaved. He gently parted Moll from himself. “Come on,” he 
said to her, and looked at Seamus. “Let’s go.” 

They went, scampering down the corridor of candles to the stairs. Their feet 
scratched on the floor like mice. The Nameless One walked closer. Miracle held 
up her hand for him to stop. 

“Let him go also,” she said, nodding at Christopher. The Nameless One’s face 
darkened. 

“You don’t want him,” the Nameless One said. 

“You are right,” she said. “He helped betray the family 1 love. 1 don’t want 
him.” Christopher bowed his head at her words. He swallowed a painful lump in 
his throat. “Even so,” Miracle said. “1 gave him his life back once. I wish to do it 
again. Release him.” 

The Nameless One said nothing. He entered the corridor of candles and ran his 
hand through a strand of Miracle’s hair. She closed her eyes as he circled her. He 
motioned to Christopher, and the web that bound him dissolved. 

Christopher raised his head slowly and brought his free hands up where he 
could see them. He stared at them, disbelieving. 

“Run away, little brother,” the Nameless One said. “Run with your tail 
between your legs, and remember that you are so helpless you had to be saved 
by a woman.” 

Christopher stood slowly, deliberately. The palm of his tattooed hand grew hot 
as fire kindled there. It took shape and crackled in the air. He stared down the 
corridor of candles straight into the eyes of the Nameless One. 

Warning curled in the lip of the Nameless One. “No,” he said. 

“Oh yes,” Christopher said. He moved so fast that there was no time for the 
Nameless One to react. Christopher flung the fire at his enemy and howled, 
following it, throwing his weight against the man he hated and bearing him to 
the ground. He grasped at the Nameless One’s throat and bit at his face. 

There was a sound like metal sliding through metal, and Christopher grunted 



and fell back. He rested on his knees. His face was pale, and blood trickled from 
his mouth. He looked at Miracle with pleading eyes. 

“I am sorry,” he said. 

She shook her head, tears running down her face. “1 cannot save you this 
time,” she said. 

Christopher’s eyes widened at a sight no one else could see. He reached up 
one hand and shielded his eyes, although the Pit was black as ever. He swayed, 
and his eyes began to cloud over. 

“Have mercy on me,” he whispered, and fell dead. 

The Nameless One stood and looked down on his fallen companion. When he 
turned back to Miracle, his face was flushed. “You should never bargain with the 
Blackness,” he said. “1 could have killed him in a much more useful way.” He 
stepped close, and she tried not to shrink away. Tried not to show fear. “But it 
doesn’t matter, does it?” he said. “You will serve me far better than he ever 
could.” 

He hissed through his teeth and moved forward, but he was stopped by a loud 
thud. He spun away, an arrow quivering in his shoulder. The Nameless One cried 
out, his voice more angry than pained. 

Miracle whirled around and looked up to the edge of the pit, where Stocky and 
Jack and the others had fitted new arrows to their bows. A battle cry echoed 
through the Pit. 

“Michael,” she said. 

Michael O’Roarke fairly flew down the stairs into the Pit. He ran down the 
corridor, seeing nothing but her. His sword was drawn; his face twisted with fear 
and rage and love. He nearly reached her, but the Nameless One was there first. 
A black arm circled Miracle’s waist and pulled her against him. His tattooed 
hand hovered near her face. Michael watched in horror as the skin of the 
Nameless One’s fingers stretched and buckled, and his nails grew until they were 
claws—long claws, razor sharp. He rested them on Miracle’s throat and tapped 
them lightly against her skin. 



“Come and fight,” the Nameless One said. “What are you afraid of?” 

“Let her go,” Michael choked. 

“That sounds familiar,” the Nameless One said. “Michael O’Roarke, isn’t it? 
The one my old master so wanted to join the cause. You should have listened to 
him. He might even have shared her with you.” 

“What do you want?” Michael said. “I’ll do anything.” 

“You can’t give me what I want,” the Nameless One said. “All you can do is 
amuse me.” 

“Then 1 challenge you to a game,” Michael said. “A contest of skill.” 

“Winner takes all, 1 suppose?” the Nameless One said. 

“Winner keeps his life,” Michael said. 

“Tempting stakes,” the Nameless One answered. “But not tempting enough. 1 
already have my life. I’ve already taken all. You, on the other hand, are about to 
die. So why should I play your game?” 

Michael lowered his sword and tried to answer, but no words came out. 

“Here then,” the Nameless One said. “Say goodbye.” 

He let go of Miracle and shoved her across the floor. She fell into Michael’s 
arms. 

“Miracle...” he said. 

“I love you,” she said. 

He buried his face in her hair. “You do?” he asked. 

The Nameless One’s voice rang out, cruel and final. “Enough!” he said. “It is 
over.” 

He raised his tattooed hand in the air and screamed in a guttural voice, 
bringing his hand down to point his clawed fingers at Michael. And then he 
screamed again, this time in shock and pain. He fell forward. 

Kris of the Mountains stood behind him, still clutching the hilt of the sword 
that was buried in the Nameless One’s back. 

From above came a deep, wild voice like the belling of a stag. The voice 
laughed and boomed in the darkness of the Pit. “You can kill many things, scum 



of the earth,” Gwyrion said. “But you cannot kill love.” 

The creatures of the swamp soared, scurried, and scaled their way into the Pit. 
The hulking shape of Gwyrion, glowing with moonlight even though the moon 
could not be seen, appeared at the head of his army. The young men of the Clann 
O’Roarke stepped forward with the wild things, arrows still ready, swords 
drawn. The children came behind them, Archer with the young men. 

A hush fell over the Pit. The only sounds were the roar of the blue fire and the 
gasping, scraping breath of the Nameless One. He lay stretched on the ground. 
Kris put a foot on the Nameless One’s shoulder and pulled out his sword. A crow 
cawed. 

The Nameless One stretched out one hand and clawed his way across the 
floor, until he lay gasping at Miracle’s feet. Michael held her closer to him. 

“Heal me,” the Nameless One rasped. 

Miracle looked away and buried her face in Michael’s shoulder. A clawed 
hand reached out and grasped her ankle. “Heal me!” the Nameless One begged. 

“Let go of her,” Michael said. “Die like a man.” 

The Nameless One looked up. His eyes flashed. “I am not like a man,” he said. 
“And I do not mean to die yet.” 

Michael kicked the Nameless One’s arm aside, knocking his fingers free. “You 
can’t save yourself now,” he said. 

The Nameless One rolled over onto his back, and a hideous light came into his 
eyes. He began to flex his fingers and chant under his breath. In the palms of his 
hands a fire began to burn. The great blue fire behind him roared up. 

Moll screamed. 

Michael whirled around and saw Moll suck at her fingers desperately, while 
Seamus held back sobs. Archer fell to his knees, clutching his middle. His eyes 
pleaded with Michael to help him. Smoke began to rise from his body. 

“Stop it!” Michael commanded. He drew his sword and whirled to face the 
man on the ground. 

The Nameless One laughed. “They should know not to play with fire,” he 



said. “In the end it always burns.” His bloodshot eyes moved to Miracle. “We 
made a bargain. You broke it, not I.” 

“Release them,” Miracle said. She left Michael’s side and stepped forward 
before he could react. 

“No!” Michael cried. The Nameless One stood uncertainly and wrapped his 
arm around Miracle’s neck. He leaned on her, shrieked three words, and ran 
backwards. 

Through roaring heat and macabre shadows, Michael saw them fall into the 
great blue fire. 

Behind him, Archer groaned. He heard the voices of his clann and the cries of 
Gwyrion’s creatures. He heard the wolf’s howl that could only belong to 
Gwyrion himself. 

But he could not tear his eyes from the place where Miracle had disappeared. 
The emptiness inside him threatened to swallow him—to plunge him into a 
deep, tearless darkness. 

But then, somehow, he knew. 

“She’s not dead,” he said. 

Archer stumbled forward and grabbed Michael’s hand. “The Nameless One is 
going to Athrom,” he said, his voice thick with pain. “He said he wanted to kill 
all the Gypsies.” 

“So great an evil will wreak terrible things,” said the deep voice of Gwyrion. 
“It cannot be allowed. The whole earth would cry out against it.” 

“Then I am also going to Athrom,” Michael said. 

“Not alone,” said Kris of the Mountains. Stocky and the others echoed. 

“Nor on foot,” Gwyrion said. “You would never reach the city in time.” 

Michael turned. The eyes of the Spirit of the Wild Things were deep and 
burning wild. Gwyrion threw back his massive head and began to bell. He 
leaped up the stairs of the Pit, three and five at a time. The swamp creatures 
lifted their voices and joined their lord. The cacophony was deafening. 

“Now run!” Gwyrion roared from the high edge of the Pit. “Speed awaits you 



on the edge of the swamp. Run to meet it!” 


* * * 

Nicolas saw the Veil warp and twist, and he heard the Shearim scream. Blue 
fire licked through the surface of it. In a blur, he saw a man and a woman falling 
together. The man was nearly indistinguishable from the darkness around him, 
but the woman shone as brightly as a star. She was in pain. Nicolas reached out 
as though he could save her, but the vision vanished before he reached the 
surface of the Veil. 

A sound began to pull at his ears—a sound like running water. He quickened 
his steps. The thorny black bushes were thinning out around the river bed. The 
landscape was changing. 

Nicolas tripped and fell, the ground turning his hands and knees black with 
soot. He picked himself up and started running. The voice of the River-Daughter 
sounded in his head, clear and rippling and flowing in every part of him like a 
rushing stream. The Fire-Song played a wild, free harmony all through the call. 

Faster, Nicolas Fisher! Set me free! 



Chapter 16 
Golden War 


They sat in a circle on the floor of the Majesty’s throne room, deep in the 
Darkworld. Candles flickered all around, filling the chamber with an oily smell. 
They held one another’s hands. A map lay on the ground before them with lines 
like veins drawn across it. Divad traced a thick line with his pale finger and 
tapped a spot in the south. 

“They will reach the city soon,” he said. 

“They must hurry,” Virginia said. 

The Majesty’s face was tight and drawn in the darkness. The priests especially 
seemed aware of it; attuned to their king in a special way, they watched him with 
concern. 

“You have done right, Majesty,” said Rehtse. Maggie held the young 
priestess’s hand tighter than before. 

“The lives of my sons are at stake,” the Majesty said. 

“The lives of many are at stake,” Libuse said. 

The Majesty turned hollow eyes on the map. “Is it worth it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Jarin Huss. “Prince Caasi was wise in his words to you.” 

Divad stood and placed his hand on the Majesty’s head in comfort and 
blessing. “It is as it should be. As it must be,” the high priest said. 

Rehtse looked at Maggie with eyes that betrayed the conflict within her. The 
young priestess’s mind might agree with Divad, but her heart only wanted to 
know that Caasi would be safe. Maggie’s heart moved for her. She remembered 
how it felt. 

“It will not be easy,” Virginia said. “More awaits them than they know.” 

“Will they win?” Rehtse asked. 

“That,” Virginia said, “I do not know.” 



The riverboats scraped against sand in the darkness beneath the city of 
Athrom. A winding staircase, wide and older perhaps than the river, led up into 
the inky silence. The Ploughman stood at the base of the stairs while his little 
army left their ships and assembled behind him, lanterns in their hands. His heart 
had beaten strong as the river while the boats traveled south, but now, facing up 
a passageway that seemed to lead through the ages, it quailed. Surely he only 
imagined the foreboding presence he felt in the dark. 

A low voice at his shoulder said, “The men are assembled, my lord.” 

The Ploughman turned his head and nodded. “Thank you, Ytac.” He looked up 
the dark staircase and steeled himself, drew his sword and raised it high. The air 
whistled behind him as four hundred and fifty swords were held aloft. The men 
raised no battle cry. They were below Athrom now, and had no wish to alert the 
enemy of their coming. 

The Ploughman took a step upward. The edge of the stair crumbled slightly. 
He heard the crunch of stone as his men followed him, wordlessly, step by step, 
higher and higher. In the darkness ahead, something moved. 

Fragments of stone showered down on the step in front of the Ploughman. He 
stopped and held his sword ready. Listening. 

More stone fragments tumbled over the steps with a sound like dry rain. An 
animal whine sounded through the passageway. The men stood frozen. Not one 
said a word. The Ploughman stood alone at their head and stared into the 
unknown. 

There was a movement at his elbow, and a man slunk forward, stepping ahead 
of the Ploughman. With a shock, the Ploughman recognized Asa’s lanky form. 
The strange man cast amber eyes on the Ploughman and whispered, “Be pleased, 
mighty leader, that I am with you. You do not know what awaits beneath 
Athrom. I do.” 

Asa looked into the darkness, his eyes a slit. “Come now,” he said in a high, 



cajoling voice. “We know you’re there.” 

In answer came a crack like thunder or the beat of enormous wings, and the 
darkness was lit by a burst of flame that revealed a terrifying visage of red scales 
and white eyes, teeth, claws, and wings. 

“A dragon,” the Ploughman whispered. 

Pebbles rained down as the dragon moved into the lantern light. Its front legs, 
clawed and terrible, rested on a step not twelve feet from the Ploughman. Its 
long body disappeared in the darkness. It opened its mouth and hissed. The 
inside of its mouth was the burnt red and orange of a furnace. Its teeth were long 
and sharp. 

Before the Ploughman or Asa could move, one of the men shouted and let an 
arrow fly. It bounced off the dragon’s neck. The creature’s head snapped 
forward, and the Ploughman leaped backwards down the stairs while arrows and 
spears whistled around him and clattered off the dragon’s scales onto the stone. 
Asa stood his ground, daring the dragon to come near him. 

The Ploughman grabbed a spear from the hand of one of his men and let it fly. 
The dragon turned its head an instant before the spear would have pierced its 
eye. Asa turned his head, looking at the Ploughman and his soldiers. “Fools!” he 
cried. “You cannot destroy it! The beast is too great for you!” 

A young Darkworlder sprinted forward, sword held high, aiming for the 
creature’s throat. “For the Majesty!” he cried. In an instant his cry died along 
with him. The dragon snapped its jaws around his body and flung him through 
the air. The young man’s sword flew, and Asa caught it. He held it high, letting 
out a strange battle cry, high and unearthly. The men watched in horror as the 
dragon loosed a stream of flame that caught Asa in mid-stride and engulfed him. 
They could see his body, black in the midst of the fire, and they heard him 
scream. 

Yet he did not fall. 

The dragon drew back its head. Asa still stood before it, still engulfed in 
flame. His skin shone bright amber and seemed to fall away. Beneath it appeared 



a new skin, the colour of the sun. Asa’s eyes glowed a deep crimson. The men 
stepped back, awed and terrified, as Asa shed his form as a snake sheds his skin. 
He stood before them as something older and greater and more terrible than man. 

Asa raised his fist and shouted. He threw himself up, into the air, and flew for 
the dragon’s neck. Into a soft spot at the base of its skull Asa drove his sword, 
and the dragon screamed and writhed. It shook Asa from his place. Smoke and 
fire filled the stairway, blinding the Ploughman and his men, but they thought 
they heard the snap of jaws and saw the flash of teeth. And then a wind blew 
past them, leaving an impression of amber in their minds. 

The smoke thinned and the fire ceased to burn. The Ploughman stepped 
cautiously forward. The dragon was dead. 

“My lord,” Caasi said. 

The Ploughman turned. Caasi stood two steps back, over the body of the man 
they had called Asa. 

“We will take him home for burial,” Caasi said, his voice tight. 

“Yes,” the Ploughman said. They would bury Asa. But the Ploughman knew— 
they all knew—that a being called Undred the Undecided yet lived, and he 
would not be buried with Asa’s body. 

The men followed the Ploughman onto the body of the dragon. They 
clambered over its long tail and glistening red scales, up toward the city of 
Athrom. 


* * * 

Thick black clouds rolled over the city of Athrom, and a wicked streak of blue 
lightning snaked across the sky. Cold rain began to fall on the city. In the 
coliseum, the Gypsies shivered. 

Marja tightened her arms around the shoulders of a toothless old woman and 
looked up at the gathering blackness. “Hurry, Nicolas,” she whispered. 



The High Police stood in long rows beneath the shadow of the Emperor’s 
Palace. Lucien Morel himself inspected their ranks. They stood tall and strong, 
faces implacable beneath the grey onslaught of rain. 

The Emperor’s voice was strained in his own ears. “On my orders you rid the 
world of an ancient pestilence,” he said. He grimaced, but beneath his distaste, 
exultation held quiet sway. This would rid him of the haunting. The one who had 
tormented him—who had appeared in his court that very day, at last revealing 
himself—would never come again. 

Behind the dull eyes of the soldiers, thoughts flashed. There is nothing 
honourable in killing captives. 

“They have overrun the world for centuries, spreading sedition as rats spread 
filth.” 

Nothing right in slaughtering Gypsies. 

“You cannot show pity.” 

Nothing good in murdering Gypsies. 

“You have laboured and died to bring them here. Do not shrink from finishing 
what you have started. It is an honour to serve your Emperor in whatever he may 
ask.” Morel hesitated, then strengthened his voice. “Finish it before the sun 
rises! Salute me!” 

Dead eyes turned to regard their emperor. We who have lost our souls—salute 
you. 

Thunder clapped as a thousand black-gloved hands snapped in a salute. Two 
thousand dull grey eyes followed their Emperor as he returned to his palace. One 
thousand hands tightened around one thousand spears. 

The night was still young. 

Lucien Morel, Lord of the Seventh World, stopped in the shadowed gateway 
of the palace. His bodyguards waited a respectful distance behind. Morel turned 
eyes full of hate on a dark figure in the doorway, a man in black who stood with 



a fainting girl behind him. 

“They will march on the coliseum, as you have desired,” the Emperor said. 
His little finger twitched sharply. 

“It is good,” hissed the Nameless One. 

“It is good if it earns me your promise,” the Emperor said. “1 will not see you 
again?” 

The Nameless One smiled. He tightened his grip on Miracle’s wrist. “After 
tonight,” he said, “1 will never bother with you again.” 

* * * 

Nicolas stepped beyond the fringe of black vegetation, and the river bed 
disappeared. He stood in a flat plain. The black earth was soft under his feet. He 
looked out on an endless horizon: a dry ocean. 

He swallowed. The air in his throat and in his nostrils was hot and scorched, 
though his heart was still leaping from his encounter with the King. His feet sank 
in the soft black earth, and the sand burned as though it had been years too long 
under the sun. He pulled out one foot and then the other, sinking as he walked 
and then pulling himself back out. 

He looked up and saw a familiar ship on the black ocean. His heart jumped in 
his throat. He said the word before he had time to think: “Father!” But he 
blinked, and the ship was gone. Tears stung his eyes. The voice called again. 
Hurry! Set me free! 

He nearly tripped over a sword. It was half-buried in the sand, only its sooty 
hilt visible. He took it and pulled it free of the earth. It was a beautiful sword, 
finely made and perfectly balanced. The hilt where his fingers rubbed away the 
soot was gold and marked with the sign of a seven-starred crown. 

As he made out the symbol, Nicolas thought he heard voices. Ancient voices, 
crying ancient battle cries. 

And then there was nothing. 



Nicolas held the sword in both hands reverently. He looked up at the orange 
horizon. It seemed to pull him toward the vast expanse before him. Filled with a 
sense of terrible significance, he reached the edge of the sea-that-was-not. 

She was there. The captive River-Daughter. 

She lay at the place where the river should have emptied into the sea; where, 
on the other side of the Veil, it did. She was asleep. 

In wonder, Nicolas fell to his knees before her. He still held the sword in his 
hands. “Wake up,” he whispered. He hardly understood the emotions filling him 
now. If he tried to speak any louder than a whisper, he would not be able to go 
on. Sorrow, ancient sorrow and fear for the future, would choke him. “Wake up, 
please.” 

She did not stir. 

He had never seen anyone like her. Her skin was blue-pale and her hair deep 
gold, and even in the dryness and the stillness she seemed to flow. Her hair, her 
dress—green and blue, pink and sun-sparkled—her fingers, and everything 
about her was fluid. Hers was beauty that did not belong to the human race, that 
did not belong to anything but the rivers and the seas. 

But she was still sleeping. He had come for her, but he could not wake her. 

He knelt in the black sand with the old sword balanced across his knees. His 
shoulders bowed, and his head fell. He closed his eyes. 

Stillness. 

The world had never been so still. So still and so silent. And in him, fire still 
burned. 

Up from the stillness the song arose. Nicolas sang it softly. The notes were 
uncertain. He was not a singer. He whispered the words. But they came. 

He sang the Father-Song, Lover-Song, Fire-Song. The Song of the Burning 
Light. 

And when he was done, he opened his eyes and she was looking into them. 
Her eyes were no colour he could describe: they were the crystal of the clearest 
stream. She did not smile at him. The expression on her face was a deep pool 



under dark pines in the farthest north—still, solemn, and ancient. 

She spoke. He knew the voice already. It rippled and flowed, a dozen little 
swirls running up and down in the current of her speech. “There is work to be 
done,” she said. 

The voices of the Veil cried out in pain when Nicolas and the River-Daughter 
passed through to the other side, but there was peace and a blessing in the pain. 
Nicolas carried the old sword with him, brandishing it like a warrior. 

He meant to use it. 


* * * 

The lookouts, perched high on the wall of the coliseum, saw the soldiers first. 
They shouted warnings, wailing in fear and hopelessness as the soldiers 
marched. On the floor of the great prison, old women and children picked up the 
wail. Through their own cries, they heard the tramp, tramp, tramp of boots and 
the jangle of swords. 

For a few minutes Marja tried to comfort the old woman who rocked and 
moaned in fear, but her efforts were more than useless. She stood, brushed off 
her skirt, and began to move through the crowds of her people to the coliseum 
gates. She went to meet the death of the Wandering Race with courage. Those 
who watched her go whispered with admiration. 

She had never felt more alone. 

A hand touched her arm, and she whirled around. “Wait for him,” Caspin the 
Cripple said. “Hide in the crowds. Live as long as you can. Maybe he will get 
you out.” 

“Not alone,” Marja said. “We live together—all of us—or we die together.” 

“Child of the Sky,” Caspin whispered. “You cannot save us.” 

“Come with me,” Marja said. “Come and meet our enemies boldly.” 

“A bold cripple and a brave woman,” Caspin said. “What a pair we make.” He 
tried to smile, but his face twisted with grief. He nodded his head too quickly 



and began to hobble ahead. 

The crowds of weeping Gypsies parted for Marja and Caspin the Cripple. 
Some ceased to weep as they passed and held their heads high instead. 

At last Marja and Caspin stood between their people and the doors. They 
waited. 


* * * 

The Ploughman led his men forward, toward the place where Caasi’s maps 
promised they would find a way up. His mind went over their plans again: wait 
for the night. Ascend in silence. Take the coliseum guards when they do not 
expect it; spirit the Gypsies out. Battle—he steeled his jaw. They would fight if 
every other choice was lost to them. But he knew well enough the odds of their 
winning. 

Another step forward, and the Ploughman stopped. His heart pounded— 
expanded, swelled to the presence of something else in the darkness. Something 
good, this time. 

Something golden. 

With a sound like falling sand, a bright light appeared in the corridor before 
him, shaping itself into a giant on horseback. The Ploughman smiled at the gasps 
behind him; they all saw it. But his smile faded quickly. The horsemen appeared 
for war, and the Ploughman did not want to go into battle now. 

“Are you ready?” the Rider asked. “It is time to go above.” 

“Here?” the Ploughman asked. 

“They need you now,” the Rider answered. “Prepare yourselves for battle.” 

* * * 


The High Police approached the coliseum in a long column, the foremost of 
them falling beneath its shadow. Great wooden doors barred the way before 



them. 

They halted. 

A muscle twitched in the jaw of their commander, but he hardened his face 
and raised his sword. When he brought its tip down to face the door, all would be 
over for the Gypsies. 

He hated the word massacre. 

But then, he had never liked the Gypsies. 

He brought his sword down, and the ground erupted before him. The High 
Police fell back before the thrashing hooves of a horse, dazzling white and 
shining like the sun, half as tall as the doors of the coliseum when it reared on its 
hind legs. 

On the horse’s back sat a great golden warrior. Bronze eyes looked down on 
the High Police, who stood frozen in shock and fear. 

The Rider raised his fist and said, “Let the battle begin.” 

In a moment the Rider was gone, but the fissure he had opened in the ground 
was crawling with men. Farmer-soldiers and Gypsy men rushed from the earth 
alongside pale, hairless warriors whose battle cries shook the air. 

“Darkworld!” 

“The Majesty!” 

The Ploughman led his rebels as they charged the ranks of the High Police, 
shouting, “For Pravik!” 

“The King and Pravik!” 

“The King!” 

Two armies, both small and unprepared for battle, clashed before the gates. 
The noise of their meeting carried over the walls. 

“What is it?” breathed Marja. 

“It can’t be...” said Caspin. 

“Nicolas,” Marja breathed. “Hurry.” 



“They come out of the ground,” the soldier said. “Their battle cry is Pravik. 
Forgive me, your excellency. They are slaughtering your men.” 

“How can they have come here?” the Emperor demanded. He bit the nail from 
his little finger and spat it on the tiles of the floor. “Call out every soldier in 
Athrom. We will destroy them. From this day forward there is no rebellion in 
Pravik!” 

Lucien Morel strode out of the throne room and turned on a sickly shadow in 
the hall. “What of your plans now?” the Emperor snapped. “Get out of my sight. 
You have brought this upon me!” 

The Nameless One drew himself up. “You do not know who you are talking 
to,” he said. 

“1 know what I am talking to,” the Emperor answered. “1 am talking to a dead 
man.” 

Lucien Morel stalked away, and the Nameless One whirled on Miracle. She 
leaned against the wall behind him, pale and worn. He had stolen too much life 
from her already—taken it from her as a spider drains its prey. They had fallen 
through Covenant Fire, and its effect made her too weak to fight him. 

“Heal me,” he shrieked. 

She met his eyes and did not look away. She said nothing. 

“It does not matter,” he said. “1 will be healed. The sacrifice will bring the 
Blackness into the world, and I will be found within its shades. I am immortal!” 

Her strength began to drain from her again. She fought to remain conscious. 
His voice rang in her ears even as darkness darted through her eyes. “1 will make 
the sacrifice myself. I will drink death as the Blackness drinks it. 1 will live.. 

Lucien Morel, Lord of the Seventh World, did not hear the Nameless One. He 
threw a purple cloak over his shoulders as he rushed down the hall, calling for 
his attendants. “Make my coach ready,” he commanded. “I must leave Athrom.” 

Morel’s men scrambled to obey as their emperor stood and looked out on the 
city. He could see and hear the upheaval of battle around the coliseum. His 



finger twitched. He breathed short, nervous breaths. They were here. The rebels 
were here. Perhaps they would win, and the Gypsies in the coliseum would come 
for revenge. But no, they couldn’t win. He was sending out his army. The whole 
army of High Police would destroy the Pravik rebels forever. 

But then again... 

“Hurry!” Morel shouted, not caring if anyone was near enough to hear him. “1 
must leave the city!” 


* * * 

The Ploughman cut a wide swath with his sword as he sprinted for the heap of 
rubble around the fissure in the ground. He climbed the broken blocks of stone 
and looked down on the battle. His men had driven into the ranks of the enemy. 
The sheer surprise of the attack, rising like a whirlwind from the ground, had 
driven the High Police back. 

But they would not lose ground for long. Over the turmoil of the battle the 
Ploughman could see a dark river of men moving through the streets toward the 
coliseum. More soldiers. He closed his eyes and ducked his head for a moment 
as numbers swam in his head. They were outnumbered—how greatly? His spirit 
refused to give him an answer. 

A contingent of High Police, spears lowered, drove through the rebels, straight 
for the gates of the coliseum. The Ploughman thought he heard a child sobbing 
over the sound of the battle: a Gypsy child behind the gates. He raised his horn 
to his lips and blew. 

“Form ranks!” he shouted. “Guard the gates!” 

His men picked up the call. Horns that had once belonged to farmers blew the 
signal, and the men regrouped before the high wooden gates of the coliseum. 
Many fell before they reached their comrades. The High Police rushed forward. 
The Ploughman heard himself shouting, “Stand your ground!” His men stood 
with their backs to the coliseum. High Police surrounded them on three sides. 



They had no choice but to stand their ground—though they die trying. 

Swords clashed as the High Police reached the rebels. A high, wailing blast 
sounded on a horn made of bone and scales: the Darkworlders broke ranks and 
charged forward, led by Harutek and Caasi. The battle surged around the heap of 
rubble where the Ploughman stood. He leaped down and drove his sword into 
the nearest soldier. He pulled it out and whirled on another. Beside him, Harutek 
screamed a shrill battle cry. 

A silver horn blew, and another rank of High Police charged the gates. 

“Hold!” the Ploughman screamed as he ran to join the men who guarded the 
coliseum. Eyes that had known him since boyhood followed him as he sprinted 
the length of their ranks. “They must not break through!” 

A volley of arrows rained down on the rebels. Men cried out and sank to their 
knees as silver-tipped arrows struck, driving through the rebels’ leather armour 
and burying themselves in the thick wooden gates. 

“Shields up!” the Ploughman cried. He turned his head to see that his orders 
were obeyed. His men crouched under battered shields. The wailing cry of the 
underground warriors rang in his ears; they were shieldless, yet still they drove 
into the vanguard of the enemy. 

The Ploughman felt and heard an arrow drive into his shoulder. He cried out 
and fell. His knees slammed into the smooth pavement, and for an instant the 
world swam before him. Then he rose again to his feet and made for the heap of 
rubble. He climbed with clenched teeth as arrows rained behind him and swords 
rang and clashed all around. 

From the top of the heap, he watched the archers draw once more and let fly. 
Too many of his men fell beneath the volley. The enemy foot soldiers were 
waiting now. When the bowmen had weakened the rebels’ ranks beyond 
endurance, the High Police would charge again. It was clear enough: the rebels 
had to take the archers down. 

“Caasi!” the Ploughman called. The young prince of the Darkworld felled two 
men and turned to face the Ploughman above him. He saluted, his pale skin 



streaked with blood. 

“The archers!” the Ploughman said. “We must defeat the archers!” 

“We have no protection!” Caasi answered. “Our fish scales cannot withstand 
their silver.” 

“Scales,” the Ploughman repeated to himself. Light filled his eyes. “Scales!” 
he shouted. 

Understanding glimmered in Caasi’s eyes. He whirled on his heel and raised a 
hom to his lips. The high blast called his own men to him, and the Darkworlders 
disappeared into the ground beneath the Ploughman’s feet. 

They needed time now. That was all. The Ploughman turned his head to those 
who still huddled beneath their shields at the gate. He blew a charge on his horn. 
The men raised their heads and shields and ran forward, into the ranks of the 
High Police, where arrows could not kill them without taking down their own 
men as well. 

But there was no one now to guard the gate. The commander of the High 
Police saw through the confusion to his chance. He sounded a battle cry and led 
the march toward the doors of the coliseum. 

The Ploughman leapt from his place and ran over the slick street to the gates. 
Power flowed through him as he ran. His face glowed golden; his hair blew 
wildly in an unearthly wind. He raised his sword and lifted his voice, and the 
Riders came to his aid. Hooves pounded the ground around him. The battle cry 
of the heavens resounded through the earth. Twelve golden warriors arranged 
themselves before the gate, and the High Police drew back in fear. 

You have come, the Ploughman said to them, in wordless thanks. 

We cannot kill men, the lion-haired captain said. This you know. 

I do not ask you to kill. Only guard the gates. 

“March!” the commander of the High Police shrieked. His men surged 
forward and drove into the Golden Riders, whose horses reared and slashed 
down with their hooves. The blows passed through the bodies of the High 
Police, bearing them to the ground but not wounding them. Arrows arced 



through the air to the gates once more, sticking in the golden warriors. The 
horses whinnied in pain. High Police surged in, around and under the giants. 

The archers all aimed at one Rider. He gave a cry of anger and pain as their 
arrows drew blood. Three arrows, expertly aimed, pierced his horse’s right eye. 
The animal fell to its knees. The Golden Rider dismounted and drove into the 
High Police, but now foot soldiers swarmed over him. The Ploughman watched 
in agony as the High Police brought the giant warrior down. High Police stood 
atop the Rider’s shoulders and screamed victory to the air, even as a gentle 
breeze turned the warrior’s body to sand and bore it away. 

Strength and fury filled the Ploughman, and he rushed forward. Twelve men 
were dead at his hand before he became aware that he was fighting. There was 
fire in his veins, golden fire. The arrow wound in his shoulder grew hot, and the 
heat seared through his arm and hand, but it was the heat of a forge. It made him 
stronger even as it burned. The golden sands of the Rider’s body swirled around 
him as he fought, flecking his skin with glints of gold. He threw back his head 
and roared like a lion. 

The Ploughman raised his sword, and three arrows hit him. One drove deep 
into his already-wounded shoulder; one pierced his armour and lodged in his 
thigh; one slashed through the skin of his left arm. His leg buckled beneath him, 
and he fell to the ground, racked with pain. He looked through a haze of blood at 
the battle. 

The ground was trembling. Hooves. The High Police were sending horsemen. 

The rebels were still fighting, but they could not hold much longer. The 
Golden Riders alone stood between the High Police and the coliseum—but they 
could not kill. The Ploughman cried out in frustration. The heat of battle-joy left 
him. They were losing the fight. 

Darkness started to drift across his eyes. But then he heard a high wailing 
hom, and Caasi rushed from the ground with his men at his back, armoured in 
the flashing red scales of dragon hide. 

They charged through the enemy, leaving dead men in their wake. They 



charged for the archers. The Emperor’s foot soldiers scattered before them. 
Arrows rained down on them, only to bounce off the scales. The archers broke 
ranks and turned to run—too late. Caasi and his men shrieked and wailed as they 
bore down on the enemy. 

The skin at the corner of the Ploughman’s mouth cracked as he smiled. He felt 
strong arms behind him, helping him up. 

“My lord,” Harutek said. 

“I am all right,” the Ploughman said. His leg nearly buckled. “I will live.” 

His hand shook as he raised his horn to his lips and blew the signal for the 
men to form ranks. Farmers, Gypsies, and stable boys withdrew from the melee 
and formed tight ranks again, though their numbers were thinned. Protecting the 
gates. 

The Ploughman leaned on Harutek as he heard other men shouting the words 
that had been his: “Stand your ground! They must not break through to the 
gates!” 

Harutek led the wounded leader to the fissure in the ground and began to 
descend with him. “You’ll be safe down here,” the prince said. 

“No,” the Ploughman answered. “I want to see how the battle goes. 1 want my 
men to see me.” 

Harutek nodded, though there were tears in his eyes. “Yes,” he said. 

Together they struggled up the heap of rubble until the Ploughman could see. 
The Emperor’s horsemen were in the rearguard, preparing to ride down on the 
gates. The rebels could not stand against them. The Ploughman looked up to the 
Golden Captain. 

The horses, he said. 

Aye, the captain answered. He raised an ornate gold horn to his lips and blew a 
charge, and the eleven remaining Golden Riders charged forward, knocking 
down men and riding over them. Army horses lost their nerve before the Riders 
and bolted. Some charged forward, High Police riding with their lances leveled. 
A group of them knocked a Rider from his horse and bore him to the ground, 



lances deep in his chest. The Ploughman closed his eyes and felt a breeze around 
him; felt sands in the air. 

He did not ask Harutek to tell him what he knew already. Though they fought 
bravely, though they had already beat enormous odds, they were losing the 
battle. 

Horsemen, regrouped and determined, charged for the gates. 

* * * 

Miracle lay on the stone edge of the coliseum. Wind whipped at her hair as the 
world spun around her and the rain lashed down. The Nameless One stood 
beside her and shrieked strange, harsh words into the black sky. He thrust his 
hands to the clouds. Lightning, blue and terrible, sliced the air around him. 

Miracle rolled over and fought darkness as her stomach lurched. She could see 
people far below, pelted by the rain, huddled in little groups. She could hear 
them crying. 

Her eyes went to a figure who stood before the doors of the coliseum. A young 
Gypsy woman. The young woman turned and looked up, and her eyes met 
Miracle’s. 

The battle raged on the other side of the doors. Who could say what side was 
winning? 

But it didn’t matter who won, Miracle remembered. The man at whose feet 
she now lay dying would kill them himself. He could do it. She had seen him 
kill. 

And to think, he had pleaded with her to heal him. 

As though she would ever help him. 

He was too far given to evil to help. He was hardly human. He was sick... 

Lightning danced in the Nameless One’s eyes as he spit the last words of his 
spell into the dark air. He felt Covenant Fire in his fingertips; felt it crackling 
through him. This was life. This was power. He was a god. 



He jerked his hands down, and the Gypsies began to die. Old ones and 
children first. 

Before the doors of the coliseum, Marja fought to stay on her feet as pain 
racked her body. Dark faces and grinning masks flashed before her eyes. She 
lifted her eyes to the cloaked figure on the wall. 

“No!” she cried. Thunder drowned her out. The raindrops were black and hot 
and heavy like tar. 

The High Police succeeded in breaking through the guard before the gates. 
The doors of the coliseum burst open, and the battle spilled in. The Gypsies were 
past caring. Some were past knowing. 

A wolf’s howl split the night, strong with rage, and a stag leaped through the 
battle with a man on its back. Michael jumped down from the stag’s back and 
began to climb up the wall. He could see her. 

He had to reach her. 

Miracle saw him, too, but she forced herself to tear her eyes away. Slowly, 
painfully, she raised herself to her knees. Then to her feet. She took a step nearer 
the Nameless One. He did not see her. He was laughing, and his face was 
changing. He was a skeleton: a mask with nothing behind his eyes except 
deepest black. 

But then she touched him. She stood behind him, raised her hands to his face, 
and held him; and his laughter turned to screams. 

“What are you doing?” he cried. 

“Healing you,” she said. 

The Nameless One fell to his knees as power drained from him. Miracle fell 
behind him. She cried out and looked to the sky, but still she held on. 

The death throes of the Gypsies were changing. They were only weeping now 
—and only the living can weep. The rain was rain, and it was not black, or 
heavy, or hot. 

The Nameless One seemed to fold in on himself. He lay on his face and 
whispered for her to stop, to let go. But she would not, not until she had driven 



the pestilence from him. She would not stop until he was human again. 

That would kill him, he reasoned with her in his mind. There was not enough 
left of him to live—he had lost it all to the Blackness. 

The voice of Michael O’Roarke echoed in Miracle’s ears. She turned to see 
him leaping the steps and the seats of the coliseum. Kris of the Mountains was 
behind him, the white wolf following. And Archer: Archer, bless him, he was 
coming for her too. 

She let go. 

The Nameless One groaned wordlessly and rolled so that he could look into 
her face. She leaned on her hands, bent over him, breathing hard. She hardly 
recognized him. He was emaciated and afraid, nothing like the man she had 
known. 

“Now you are healed,” she said. 

She could not take her eyes from his face, so she didn’t see him pull a dagger 
from beneath his cloak. Not until the other hand grabbed her throat. His face 
twisted with hatred as the dagger stabbed. 

Michael shoved Miracle aside and killed the man before the dagger pierced 
her skin. 

The Nameless One was gone. 

Michael knelt on the edge of the coliseum and took Miracle in his arms. She 
clung to him, shaking with weakness and pain, and they wept together. Kris of 
the Mountains stood over them and looked down on the coliseum as the skies 
cried rain. 

“The battle is lost,” Kris said. 

“No,” Gwyrion growled. “Can you not smell the change in the air? It is just 
beginning.” 


* * * 


The Emperor had elected to leave on the eastern road, where the entrance and 



exit of the city was bordered by the high walls of two aqueducts. Now he 
regretted it. 

Lucien Morel emerged from his coach red with anger. “Why are we stopped?” 
he demanded. 

“Your excellency,” the coachman faltered. “Look, your majesty.. 

Lucien Morel failed to hear the man’s voice. He could see nothing but the 
water that was pouring over the road—his road—blocking the way out of 
Athrom. Water was pouring over the edges of the stone aqueducts. 

The water began to gather around his feet and swirl in angry currents. Lucien 
Morel turned white as death and scrambled for the safety of the coach. A swift 
current in the water knocked him from his feet. He landed on his face, and water 
poured into his mouth and nose. He pulled himself up onto his hands and knees 
and crawled through the mud, crying in terror. 

The river had come for him. 

He heard the incredulous cries of men and women somewhere in the streets, 
spreading the news that had even now begun to reach the city. 

“The river has turned back on itself! It flows inland from the sea!” 

* * * 

The Ploughman watched from his vantage point as the battle streamed past 
him through the open doors of the coliseum. A soldier in black and green leapt 
up the rock and charged at him, and he calmly watched him come before 
Harutek cut him down. He looked down at the dead soldier’s face, and the 
sounds of battle rang in his ears. Battle, and screams—the screams of women, 
children, Gypsies. 

The forge inside him flared to life once more. He felt the searing heat through 
his wounds and the strength that came with it. A strength not his own; a strength 
bom of greater powers. For an instant his eyes flashed gold, and he leaped down 
from the heap of mbble and into the fight. He cut, slashed, whirled, lunged, and 



soldiers fell before him—ten, fifteen. Thirty. 

Sand swirled around him. Three men charged him and he cut them all down. 
Five more came. Two before him; one to the left; one to the right; one behind. 

He moved faster than any human being should move. One was dead; two, 
three, four. He could not move fast enough to kill the fifth. He whirled around to 
face the man charging him, knowing it was too late, knowing he would die now; 
and then a blur of red passed in front of him and made a sound like a wounded 
animal as the soldier’s sword drove into it. 

The Ploughman killed the soldier and knelt by the body of Caasi, Seventeenth 
Son of the Majesty, clothed in a makeshift cape of dragon hide. The sword had 
found a rift in the cape and driven home. 

Caasi groped for the Ploughman’s hand and gripped it tightly. The young 
prince’s eyes were racked with pain, but he gripped harder and licked his bloody 
lips. 

“We have fought well, have we not?” he asked. 

The Ploughman bowed his head. “Yes,” he said. “You have done proudly.” 

Caasi looked up, past the Ploughman. “1 am glad,” he said, “that it was done 
under the sky.” 

Caasi’s eyes closed, and the Seventeenth Son of the Majesty slipped away. 

The Ploughman bent his head low over the young man’s body. Sobs racked his 
frame and made the pain of his wounds come back. His face was wet with tears, 
every other inch of him wet with blood. But there was more—a new wetness, a 
new warmth around his feet as he crouched on the ground. He opened his eyes 
and saw clear water washing the blood from Caasi’s face. 

In the distance there sounded a roaring as of a river broken loose. 

* * * 

Soldiers in and around the coliseum froze with their swords in mid-stroke as 
the sound reached their ears. The Gypsies turned wondering eyes to the gates. 



The seven remaining Golden Riders sent up a shout that echoed through the 
streets of the jewel of Italy a. The rebel army, streaked with blood and dirt, turned 
their faces east. 

The river swept into Athrom. Waves crashed down over the High Police as 
currents picked up the rebel fighters and carried them up in the warm embrace of 
the water. It washed away the blood and gore and made even the dead clean. The 
Ploughman held the body of Caasi in his arms as the river cradled them and 
carried them away. He closed his eyes and let the warm waves wash his wounds 
and cool the fire in his soul. 

Marja stood with tears pouring down her face as the water swirled around her 
feet and lifted her up. She saw Nicolas coming to her, riding in the arms of a 
creature more beautiful than anything she had ever seen. The River-Daughter 
swept Nicolas into Marja’s arms and carried them away together. 

The rain and the river mixed together until all of Athrom was under the floods, 
and the people fled their city for higher ground in the country. 

When they returned, the Gypsies and the rebel soldiers were gone. 

The River-Daughter carried her refugees back to Pravik, but this time the 
rivers they traversed were above the ground. The Darkworlders drank in the sun 
as it sparkled on the water around them. When they reached Pravik, the Majesty 
and Libuse and Divad and Maggie and all of the people were waiting for them. 
The River-Daughter had sent word of their soon arrival by sweeping acres of 
water lilies into the caverns under the City of Bridges, filling the sunless world 
with the smell and sight of hope. 

The Clann O’Roarke went home to the Green Isle and set about rebuilding 
their home. They mourned the loss of the child Kieran and celebrated the 
marriage of Michael and Miracle. Kris of the Mountains disappeared the 
morning after the wedding, and a north wind blew down from Fjordland in 
farewell. The white wolf was gone as well. 

The Gypsies took to the roads in caravans of crimson and purple and brilliant 
yellow. They danced and sang and told stories, and the people of the Seventh 



World feared them. 

And when their caravans rattled over bridges and past marshes and ponds, the 
water laughed. 



Epilogue 


Golden leaves rained down on the wagon, unseen in the moon-light. 

Nicolas Fisher lay awake in the dark. Crickets chirped in the forest, and the 
sound of his wife’s breathing filled the wagon. He thought he could listen to 
such sounds all night and never need to sleep. 

Even so, when he first began to hear the voices, he thought he was dreaming. 
They were so far away—so thin. But he knew them, these silk rainbow voices, 
and he sat up a little and tried hard to hear them. 

The Veil grows thin, said the voices of the Shearim. We are passing from the 
world at last. 

Tears filled Nicolas’s eyes and he whispered, “But—” 

Soon anyone will be able to put a hand or a foot through the Veil, and then 
there is no telling what may happen. 

“Why are you telling me this?” Nicolas asked. Marja stirred beside him. 

For this last moment we have voices. It is good to talk with a friend. 

“Thank you,” Nicolas said. “For everything.” 

Marja sat up and strained her ears in the darkness. But there was no answer. 
The voices were gone—and always would be. 

“Nicolas?” Marja asked, settling down again. 

Nicolas leaned over and kissed the top of his wife’s head. 

“Is something there?” Marja asked. 

“No,” answered Nicolas. 

He closed his fire-coloured eyes and went to sleep. 

One last voice broke through his dreamless slumber. The voice of his son. 

He had told Maggie, long ago. Sometimes 1 can hear a baby talking when it’s 
still in its mother’s womb. 

What do they say? she had asked. 

They dream, and they wonder, and then they go back to sleep. 



Nicolas smiled and joined his child. They dreamed. And they wondered. 
“Nicolas?” Marja asked, her voice groggy in the pillows. 

“Mmm?” he asked. 

She smiled and took his hand. “Go back to sleep.” 


THE END 
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Prologue 


The boy had wandered out of the mountains north of Angslie. He was small, 
blond, perhaps seven or eight years old. Where he could have come from was 
anyone’s guess. His feet were not the tough goat-feet of a mountain child. They 
were bare, cut and bruised from walking, and soft like the skin of a newborn 
baby, though he blithely ignored any pain in favour of cheerfully investigating 
his surroundings. 

Roland MacTavish was not sure what to do with him. 

Roland had left his father’s inn the night before, abandoning his 
responsibilities because, from his room over the tavern, he could hear the 
MacTavish and his comrades drinking up a wave that would last for days and 
break over Roland’s head if he stuck around long enough. The MacTavish would 
be angry when he found his son missing, but by the time he had sobered, pride 
would prevent him from inquiring too much into where Roland had been while 
he was blindly, stupidly drunk. 

Roland had lowered a rope from his window, left the village, and headed for 
the hills. He was fifteen years old, and he reveled in the night’s freedom. 

True dawn was a long time in coming. It sent out hints and lightened the sky 
while Roland followed little-known paths through the glens. He was looking 
north at the white rock formations that ran down the side of a mountain, and 
when he turned his face to the east, the sun all at once blazed in his eyes. He 
squinted and shaded his eyes to rid himself of the sun-puddles obscuring his 
sight, and as he did he became aware of a figure standing only ten feet in front of 
him. 

His first impression was of a tall man, but as the sun cleared from his eyes he 
saw only a boy, small, with a white face and large eyes, clothes tattered and bare 
feet soft. The boy was wreathed in the light of the rising sun. Wind moved in the 



edges of his clothing and blew in his hair, the golden strands shining in the dawn 
light. 

Competing instincts wrestled in Roland. One deep instinct yearned after 
mystery. The other instinct was for solid ground, somewhere to put a foot down 
and not feel the earth slipping away from beneath him. 

He put his foot down. “Are ye lost?” he asked. His voice shattered the spell 
completely. 

“No,” the boy said. 

Roland raised an eyebrow. “Where do ye live?” 

The boy looked confused, then gestured vaguely to the hills. Roland began to 
grow impatient. “What do ye do with yourself?” he asked. 

The boy looked at him and did not answer. 

“Not terribly quick, are you?” Roland muttered. “Will anyone be missing ye?” 

“No,” the boy said. 

“Well,” Roland said, smiling in spite of himself, “come along then, Stray. 
Ye’ll bide with me a few days.” 

A few days passed, and the child learned eagerly from Roland and helped him 
fish, build a fire, and roam the hills. At night Stray tucked himself under 
Roland’s arm and slept there. When the time had come to return home, Roland 
kicked dirt over his fire, rolled up his bundle of belongings, and sighed at the 
sight of the child playing in the dirt. 

What could he tell his father? The MacTavish did not even like stray dogs or 
cats. 

Perhaps he could convince one of the old women in the village to take the 
child in. But his mouth turned down of its own volition at the idea. There were 
two old women in the village, one toothless and nearly senseless, the other a 
drinker almost as bad as the MacTavish. One of the village families, then? But 
they had their own cares, their own children, their own needs to look after. The 
MacTavish, with a good livelihood and plenty of room in the inn, was the most 
likely candidate to be saddled with a foundling if the villagers decided it was 



their duty to take him in. 

Besides, there was the money the MacTavish paid his son—just a small sum, 
laid away under Roland’s straw mattress for the day he’d be a man. He could 
delay that day a little, use some of the money to make sure Stray was taken care 
of. 

Roland hoisted his small pack over his shoulder. “Come along,” he said. 

* * * 

“What do ye take me for, a fool?” the MacTavish snarled. Stray was playing in 
the yard behind the kitchen when Roland confronted his father. Hanging onions 
and root vegetables framed the MacTavish’s head. 

“But I’ll pay for his keep myself,” Roland protested. 

“No ye won’t,” the MacTavish said. “1 pay ye that money, and 1 say not a 
penny of it goes to the urchin. Ye’ll keep it in your own pockets where it 
belongs!” 

Roland’s face burned, but he forced back the words he wanted to say. “He’s 
got no one else. We were in the hills three days together; no one came looking 
for him.” 

“Then no one wants him,” the MacTavish said. “And I’ll trust they’ve good 
reason for it.” 

Roland turned away. He could still smell alcohol on the MacTavish’s breath. 
Why should the money he helped earn pay for drink instead of helping Stray? 

“I’ll go to the magistrate,” Roland said. “The village will judge what’s right. 
They’ll make us take him in; there’s no one else so well suited.” 

“Well suited,” the MacTavish repeated, disdain dripping from every syllable. 
“You think because we’ve a roof and an honest livin’ that we ought to throw it 
all away.” 

“I think we ought to share it with one boy,” Roland retorted. 

“And I told you, I’ll have none of it. You go to the magistrate. See what he 



says. I’ll wager he’ll not take your side any more than I do.” 

Roland stalked out of the kitchen and grabbed Stray’s hand as he passed. The 
child tried to pull away, but Roland held the grubby fingers tightly. 

“Where are we going?” Stray asked. 

“To see the magistrate,” Roland said. “We’re goin’ to find ye a home.” 

“But I’m staying with you,” Stray said. 

“Ye can’t,” Roland snapped. He stopped and looked down at the blue eyes that 
goggled up at his. “I’m sorry,” he said. “My father says you’ll not stay with us. 
So I’ve got to find ye another home. I’ll come to see ye every day—I’ll make 
sure you’re taken care of. But we’ve got to find ye a willing roof first.” 

Stray looked away, obviously unconvinced of the worth of Roland’s plan. 

The inn was on the road just outside the village of Angslie, and soon they 
were in the town proper, passing the black-smith’s shop and the collier’s and the 
weaver’s. At the end of the main street was a tall, gabled house covered in ivy: 
the home of the magistrate, the man who oversaw the affairs of the town under 
the lordship of Lord Robert Sinclair, Laird of Angslie. 

The laird, of course, had been gone more than two years—he’d disappeared 
with Virginia Ramsey, leaving two dead soldiers behind. The laird’s house had 
fallen into ruin; the villagers thought it a haunted and evil place. But the 
magistrate had not abandoned his post. 

Curious onlookers watched the boys pass, and a small crowd of village lads 
gathered after them, whispering and poking each other. Roland ignored them. He 
climbed the steps to the magistrate’s house, squared his shoulders, and rapped 
the knocker as loudly as he could. 

After a few minutes the door swung open, and a tall man with a ponderous 
head and a wrinkled neck looked down on him. “Well?” he asked. 

“Please, magistrate,” Roland said. “I’ve found this stray. I want the village to 
take him in.” 

“Take him to your father,” the magistrate said, peering shrewdly at Stray. 

“I tried that, sir,” Roland said. “He won’t take him in unless he’s got orders to 



do it.” 

“Well,” the magistrate said. “So you want me to give the orders, do ye, son?” 

“To him or to another,” Roland said. “It would be a shame to leave a child out 
in the hills alone.” 

“The hills?” the magistrate said. “And that is where you found him?” 

“Yes, sir,” Roland said. 

The magistrate cleared his throat, and the loose flap of skin under his chin 
jiggled. “Ring the bell, boy. We shall call the village together and discuss the 
matter.” 

Roland nodded and hoisted himself up the ivy, over the window frame, and 
onto the roof where he grabbed the pull of a brass bell high over the front door. 
The yard was already filling with townspeople who’d seen him go past. He rang 
the bell as hard as he could and jumped down, sitting on the steps by the door 
and motioning for Stray to sit down beside him. 

When the villagers—twenty or so men, including the MacTavish, and a 
collection of wives and children—had gathered in the dirt around the house, the 
magistrate cleared his throat again. “Hark ye all,” he said. “Roland MacTavish 
has brought this child out of the hills and wishes us to take him in.” 

The announcement met with a slight clamour, and Roland looked across the 
crowd and met the eyes of Wee Cameron, the blacksmith, his oldest and best 
friend among the villagers. Cam inclined his head, but said nothing. 

“He’s small and scrawny,” one woman offered. “He won’t eat much.” 

“Looks like to work hard enough, if you push him to it,” said the collier. “And 
young enough to train well.” 

“He’s an outlander,” spoke the MacTavish from the back of the crowd. “He’s 
not one of us, and I want no part of him.” 

“He’s a child!” Wee Cam said, giving the MacTavish a glare that could have 
moved boulders. A couple of the women chimed in. 

With one finger stuck out like a schoolmaster’s pointer, the weaver came 
forward and stopped just short of Stray. “He’s from the hills,” he said. “Came 



from near the House of Angslie, didn’t he?” 

Roland didn’t answer, but shifted in discomfort. A murmur picked up again. 
The weaver waited for it to die down and said, “All is not right with the child. Ye 
can sense it—ye can smell it. He’s got the cursed ways on him.” The weaver’s 
words seemed to affect the whole crowd at once. The magistrate took a step 
backward. And the cowardly action brought Roland’s blood to a boil. 

“He’s a child!” he said, jumping to his feet. “Are ye afraid of a child? The 
laird would have taken him in!” 

At those words, the crowd burst out in shouts and accusations. The weaver cut 
through all the voices, glaring at Roland. “Aye, he would have! Just as he 
protected Virginia Ramsey, she that saw into our souls and brought the High 
Police upon us! Just as he brought the woman in black here, and the outlanders 
all those years before! The Council for Exploration Into Worlds Unseen—have 
any of us forgotten them? Is that what we want? To go back to entertaining 
accursed strangers? How do we even know this boy is human?” 

“Are ye human, child?” asked the magistrate just as the collier shouted out, 
“Are ye somethin’ else?” 

“Yes,” Stray answered, his voice trembling just a little. 

“Well,” the magistrate said, “which is it? Are ye human or are ye something 
else?” 

“Yes,” Stray said again. 

“You hear him!” the weaver shouted. “The boy is trouble, magistrate, mark 
my words. We should not keep him here.” 

“What then?” Roland asked, frustration stinging his eyes. “What then, send 
him back to the hills?” 

“Yes,” said a strong voice from the back of the crowd, voicing what every face 
was silently saying. The voice was Wee Cam’s. Roland felt as though someone 
had punched him in the gut. 

“Yes,” the blacksmith repeated. “Send him back to the hills. This village is no 


place for the child.” 



The eyes of the crowd turned on Cam with the surprise Roland felt, but they 
voiced their agreement. The magistrate nodded, his jowls punctuating the 
movement. “That’s the decision,” he said. “You’ll take him back yourself, boy.” 

Roland nodded dumbly. Anger was still building up in him, but he knew better 
than to let it off here—he’d done enough damage. He should have known better 
than to invoke the laird. He should have remembered the village’s hatred of 
Virginia. Of course they would not welcome a child who looked as though the 
sea and its wildness was contained in his eyes. 

The truth hit Roland as he stood. From the moment he’d seen the child, he’d 
been trying to convince himself that Stray was normal. Now he knew that he 
only cared so much to keep the boy and help him because he knew he was not. 
Stray was like Virginia. Human—and something else. He shot the small boy an 
incriminating glare. But then, he was only a small boy—whatever else he might 
be. 

“Come on,” he said to Stray, who followed him gladly. 

As they passed the blacksmith’s shop, a gruff voice called out Roland’s name. 
He hesitated, then ducked inside, Stray at his heels. 

“Why did you do that?” Roland demanded of Wee Cameron, who was bent 
over a piece of glowing hot iron. “1 count on you to be friend to me, and to 
what’s right.” 

“And so 1 am,” Cam said. “1 spoke true. This village is no safe place for that 
child. You can see as well as 1 that they were right—he’s not like the rest of us. 
He’s like Virginia.” 

“And so you’d throw him friendless back to the hills?” Roland said. 

“No,” Cam said, looking up and calmly meeting Roland’s eyes. “I’d send him 
back to the hills with you.” He nodded to a long sack on the floor, lumpy with its 
contents. “There’s provisions in there and a good start to surviving—flints and 
knives, a lantern, a bow, and money. Take it. Go make your home in some dry 
cave until it becomes clear to you what to do next.” 

Roland found himself suddenly groping for words. “1...” 



“I don’t know what will come next,” Cam said. “But that boy needs a friend 
and protector, and this village will not be any safer for him than it was for 
Virginia. Or have you forgotten who it was that told the High Police how to find 
her?” 

Roland shook his head. His father’s betrayal of the blind girl had been the 
greatest shame and horror of his life. He had never forgotten it. Or shaken the 
guilt he felt, even though he had done everything he could to warn her in time. 

“Thank you,” he told Cam. 

“No need,” Wee Cameron said, striking the hot iron so that sparks flew. “Be 
on your way. If you need my help, you know where to find me.” 



Part 1: Portent 


Chapter 1: Survivors 


The road was wet from spring rain, but gravel and mountain rock kept the 
wagon wheels from miring. Sitting on the back with her legs dangling off, 
Maggie Sheffield held the rails as the cart bounced and rumbled down a steep 
mountain slope toward the outcrop-strewn village of Morvo. Beside her, Virginia 
Ramsey rode with her usual placid expression, holding a plaid woolen cloak of 
grey and green around her shoulders. 

They leaned on the tarp-swathed cargo behind them: housewares and tools 
from the nearly abandoned city of Pravik and a few well-protected precious 
stones from the Darkworld. The Ploughman hoped to earn enough food from the 
jewels to feed his people for the summer. 

But it all depended, as Maggie well knew, on how they were received. 

The road stretched back up the slope behind them, the earth dark with rain, 
bright green trees bending over it, rock erupting along its borders. Maggie 
hummed to herself as the wagon strained down the slope, a song picked up from 
the mountain air and the budding trees, woven into sound by her own peculiar 
Gift. Virginia smiled. 

“A cheerful melody,” she said. 

“Spring songs are,” Maggie answered. “At least, so it has seemed to me since 
1 began singing.” 

“And what have you learned of the other seasons?” Virginia asked. 

Maggie considered. It had been two and a half years since her Gift of song 
first manifested itself, restoring a burning room and driving away the power of 
the Blackness. It had never shown so dramatically again. But she had been 
learning the Gift, slowly, honing her skill month by month. “That winter is 
expectant,” Maggie said, “summer drowsy. And fall melancholy.” 



“Protesting winter?” Virginia asked. 

“Perhaps,” Maggie said. “But needlessly, 1 think. Winter doesn’t wallow in 
itself. It looks ahead to spring.” 

The wagon drove over a deep pothole in the road, and Maggie laughed as she 
grabbed more firmly hold of the rails. Virginia seemed unshaken. It wasn’t easy 
to jar the blind Seer of Pravik. 

“When did you first know you were Gifted?” Maggie asked. 

A shade of trouble passed over Virginia’s face. “I was a child,” she said. “My 
visions began to come not long after I lost the last of my eyesight.” 

Maggie regarded her companion curiously. “I thought you were born blind.” 

“Nearly,” Virginia said. “I lived in a world of shadows and shapes for a time. I 
could see the sun, and the openness of sky. But the world faded away. I was 
seven when it all went dark for the last time.” 

“So young,” Maggie said. “And then you began to see?” 

Virginia nodded. “Some things.” She smiled wryly. “It did not make people 
love me.” 

A masculine voice called from the front of the wagon, “Nearly there!” 

“I thought as much,” Virginia said. “There has been smoke lingering in the air 
for some way now.” 

Maggie shook her head at Virginia’s sharp perceptions. She held the rail 
tightly as she stood in the rattling wagon and looked over the pile of cargo to the 
village below. Morvo was one of the larger towns in the mountains of Slojzca, 
sitting in the bottom of a small valley, its houses and craftsmen’s shops built of 
stone and shingled with slate. Outcroppings of rock were scattered through the 
village, and the human habitations were built all around them. 

“There it lies,” said the Ploughman. “Our best hope for trade in these parts, I 
think.” 

The Ploughman rode at the front of the wagon, head and shoulders taller than 
the driver, his hood thrown back from a handsome face and thick dark hair. He 
wore his usual dark cloak, and Maggie knew he carried a sword beneath it. But 



he would not show the sword, only his staff and his wares, as the man who led 
the only free city in the Empire came to trade with his neighbours like a common 
peddler. 

It was the Ploughman’s willingness to sell housewares as readily as lead an 
army that made him beloved among the few hundred rebels who now lived in the 
city of Pravik. After five hundred years under the rule of a tyrannical dynasty, 
the Seventh World needed a ruler like him. 

Until the King comes, Maggie thought. She hadn’t missed the strain in the 
Ploughman’s voice. The battles in Pravik and Athrom two years before, won at 
least in part because of the manifestation of the Ploughman’s warrior Gift, had 
freed Pravik from the Empire’s rule and transformed the former militia leader 
and landlord into a folk hero, a legend, and the administrator of a city that was 
now only barely surviving. Hopes had been high after the battles: the impossible 
wins had given everyone hope. But hope was wearing thin now, as the realities 
of hostile neighbours, little food, and their tenuous position under the Empire set 
in and dragged on. Two years was a long time to hang onto hopes that were not 
now, despite Maggie’s songs and Virginia’s sight, bearing themselves out. 

As the road leveled out, Maggie heard cows lowing, voices, the rattle of trade 
and craft and hooves on gravel. The smells of smoke, manure, and beer filled the 
air. She glanced down at Virginia, still sitting calmly with one hand holding the 
rails, and then looked ahead to the greeting that might await them. 

The wagon splashed through a puddle. A knot was forming in her stomach. 
Morvo was their best hope for trade—and perhaps their last. Five other villages 
and towns had refused to trade with them in as many journeys. None wanted to 
risk the emperor’s enmity. It seemed that all who cared enough about freedom in 
the Seventh World to support Pravik had already come to the Ploughman—and 
now they all had to be fed. 

The wagon rolled past the outskirts and into the town. Heads turned to watch 
them come; eyes followed them. Here and there a craftsman left his work and 
followed the wagon toward the town square. 



They creaked to a stop. The Ploughman jumped down and swept the gathering 
spectators with his eyes before turning and offering his hand to Virginia, then to 
Maggie. The street was soft and dappled with puddles of water. The air smelled 
strongly of stables nearby. 

“Good people!” the Ploughman said. “We bring greetings from Pravik—and 
wares to trade.” He took hold of one of the grey tarps, cut the ropes that bound it, 
and pulled it back with a flourish. Brass lamps glinted dully amidst wooden 
furniture, iron tools, rolls of cloth. Libuse and her team of women had spent days 
going through the spoils left in the city by those who had fled after the Battle of 
Pravik two and a half years earlier, cleaning, polishing, and setting aside what 
looked to be the best of it all. A crate of books peeked out from beneath a raft of 
shirts tied with twine, taken from the old university of Pravik to tempt scholars 
among the townspeople. Not, Maggie thought, that they were likely to find 
many. 

A broad-shouldered man stepped out from the shadow of the blacksmith’s 
shop and spat in the mud. “We want nothing of your devilry here,” he said. 

The Ploughman plucked a solid hammer out of the wagon and held it out to 
the man. “Hardly devilry,” he said. “A fine piece of work, likely to be of use to 
you. We ask only fair price—in food, nothing more.” 

“Winter’s hardly past,” the broad-shouldered man said, but he took a step 
forward to look at the hammer despite himself. “What food do you think we 
have?” 

“Enough to trade with a hungry neighbour,” the Ploughman said. His voice 
sounded weary in Maggie’s ears. She wanted to smile encouragement at him but 
found she could not. He turned. “Maggie, if you would—the bundles of wool. 
Take them to the weaver. And the clothing to the dress shop, if you can find 
one.” 

“She’ll find one,” the belligerent man said, suddenly snatching the hammer 
from the Ploughman’s outstretched hands and testing its weight in the air. 
“Morvo is no backwater hamlet.” 



Maggie followed the man’s short nod to the likely end of the street with her 
eyes, then pulled two carefully wrapped bundles of wool, each the size of a 
barrel, from the wagon. She handed them to Virginia, who slung one over her 
back expertly and held the other before her. Maggie drew the the bundle of shirts 
and another of dresses away from the book crate, and with a sigh, she left the 
Ploughman to reason or haggle with the men over tools. 

After the battle, inhabitants of Pravik who did not side with the Ploughman 
had left the city. They had taken food with them, but little else. The Ploughman’s 
people had left the ghostly households alone for nearly two and a half years. But 
things were becoming desperate now. The second victory, in Athrom, had cast 
the fear of the Ploughman into the world, but men do not trade with those they 
fear. The forested slopes and rocky crags around Pravik could not be planted, 
and the Ploughman feared attack if his people were scattered too far from the 
city to plough and sow and reap. The stores of food they had brought with them 
had run out; they were surviving on the little they could scrape together from the 
river and the forests now. 

Maggie knew for herself how bad things were getting. She could feel it in the 
ache of her stomach, in the inches she had removed from the waistlines of her 
skirts. She could see it in the gaunt faces of the others. The dream of Pravik had 
survived betrayal, battle, and burial. But it could not survive starvation. 

With her arms full, she trusted Virginia to listen to her steps and follow by her 
own sharp senses without touch to guide her. Maggie stepped around puddles 
and warned Virginia when one was coming up. People moved out their way. 

Maggie scanned the street for the dress shop. The thud of wooden shutters 
slamming against stone walls drew her attention, and forgetting momentarily 
about Virginia, she clutched her bundles more tightly and ran across the street 
where the dressmaker was just closing up the last window of her shop. 

“No, please,” Maggie panted, holding out her bundles of cloth. “It’s good 
cloth, and good workmanship. Please, just look.” 

The woman turned such a scowl on Maggie that she took an involuntary step 



backward. “We don’t buy from troublemakers,” she snapped. “Least of all them 
which turn the world upside down and steal from good people. My daughter 
lived happy and pretty in Pravik until you came along!” 

Maggie looked about for help and noticed Virginia slowly crossing the street. 
“Here,” she called, and Virginia picked up her pace. “1 don’t blame you for being 
angry,” Maggie said. “But we didn’t force anyone to leave Pravik. It was the 
emperor who declared it a battleground, and all that time, we had to hide too— 
and we left everything alone until now, in case anyone wanted to come back for 
it.” 

Virginia’s soft voice joined Maggie’s. “The cloth might have rotted had we 
left it longer,” she said. “It seemed a shame to waste what good merchants such 
as yourself could put to use. And we are hungry. We come appealing to you as 
women—to your business sense, and to your mercy.” 

Maggie simply nodded. The woman kept scowling, but something in her face 
softened as she looked at Virginia, who, with her pretty face, unfocused eyes, 
plaid cloak, and bundles of wool, looked every inch a hard-working, hard-done- 
by peasant. To a woman who had probably raised daughters with a mind to 
protecting them from begging and hunger, Virginia’s appeal could not be easy to 
deny. The woman released the cord she was pulling and let the wooden cover 
spring back up, opening the main shop window. 

Maggie chuckled inside herself. If this woman had any idea that she was 
speaking to the fabled Seer of Pravik, whose visions had launched the battle in 
Athrom and mysteriously affected the earlier one in Pravik, she would likely 
have closed the window and barred herself up inside the shop. As it was, the 
scowling dressmaker looked both ways, glared at a few of the townspeople 
watching her, and motioned for Maggie and Virginia to come inside. 

Inside damp stone walls, the dress shop was a riot of colours, thread, and 
cloth. The air was close, almost fuzzy from the motes of thread drifting in it. A 
cutting table lay along one end of the shop, and the scowling dressmaker led 
them to it. 



“Now then,” she told Maggie. “Lay out your wares and let’s have a look. But 
I’m not promising anything, do you hear?” 

Maggie smiled in response. She laid the bundles down and untied the twine 
from around the dresses, spreading them out on the table. The dressmaker looked 
them over quickly and fingered a few of the finer garments. She grunted. “Not 
entirely without worth,” she said. “You’d not get silver for them.” 

“We only ask bread,” Virginia said. 

The dressmaker looked Virginia over again, and her eyes narrowed. “Where 
are you selling that wool?” 

“We thought it might interest the weaver,” Maggie said. 

“It interests me,” the woman snapped. 

Scenting competition, Maggie smiled. “It’s good wool. But perhaps the 
weaver would have more to pay for it?” 

“Don’t get smart with me, girl,” the dressmaker said. “You’re lucky I even let 
you in.” Her voice lowered dramatically. “If our magistrate wasn’t out on a hunt, 
you’d be run out—or hung in the square. If you’re smart you’ll not be coming 
back here.” 

“The King protects us,” Virginia said. 

The woman shot her another sharp look. Virginia didn’t react, her eyes 
unfocused as usual. 

“It’s talk like that makes you the enemy,” the dressmaker said. “The King, the 
Blackness, ancient covenants... we were all better off before you came with your 
hateful stories.” 

“What happened in Pravik and Athrom was real,” Virginia said. Maggie could 
hear the strain in the blind girl’s voice—the pain that still lingered in her 
memories. The others had fought for their cause, but Virginia more than anyone 
had suffered for it. “The Blackness is no mere story. Nor is the King.” 

The woman’s lip jutted a little as she pulled a floor-length silver gown off the 
table and held it up. 

“Leave me the wool and this gown,” the woman said. “Take back the rest.” 



“All of it?” Maggie said. “But surely these—” 

“Do you think I don’t know quality in my own profession?” the woman 
snapped. “1 said leave me the wool and this gown. 1 don’t want the rest of it.” 

Maggie bit back further protest as she started to gather the dresses up again. 
Virginia had set down one bundle of wool and was unslinging the other from her 
back when a shout in the street drew all their attention. The shout sounded again. 
This time Maggie recognized her name. 

Her heart sank. Not again. 

The door banged open, and the Ploughman appeared in it. He gestured with 
his head. “We go,” he said. 

“But—” 

“We go,” he repeated. “Now.” Once again Maggie heard the weariness in his 
voice. “We haven’t much time.” Maggie reached for the bundle of dresses, but 
the Ploughman shook his head. “Leave it,” he said. 

Maggie took Virginia’s hand and led her to the door. The dressmaker crowded 
after them. The streets were full now—men, mostly. At the head of the street 
stood a man in hunting garments whom Maggie took, with a further sinking of 
her heart, to be the newly returned magistrate of Morvo. 

The driver was already waiting at the wagon—empty but for a few scraps of 
wood and cloth. The Ploughman’s face forbade questions. He helped Maggie 
and Virginia into the back, then climbed up next to the driver. The crowds did 
not move as the driver started the horse, and they wheeled around and began to 
drive back the way they had come. The Ploughman’s hand was on the hilt of his 
sword. 

He did not draw it. They rode past the silent crowds, through the outskirts of 
the town, and back onto the road before he relaxed. 

“What happened?” Maggie asked. 

“They took everything,” the Ploughman said. “I am grateful we escaped with 
our lives.” 

“But why?” Maggie burst out. 



“They’ve had troubles,” the Ploughman said. “Not two months ago the 
magistrate’s son was killed by something in the forest. They blame us.” 

“The Blackness,” Virginia said. 

“Other villages have spoken of monsters newly dwelling in the woods,” the 
Ploughman said. “But this is the first I’ve heard of a death.” 

Maggie closed her eyes. She could still recall the images of the Blackness that 
had chased and haunted her when she first began to seek the truth about her 
world: the terrible death-hound, the giant raven, the hordes of creatures and 
terrifying warriors unleashed at the Battle of Pravik. Suddenly the stony faces of 
the townspeople made more sense. They were grieving. And afraid. 

“But all our wares...” she said. 

“There is more in the city,” the Ploughman said. “1 only hope word does not 
get out to the towns that we are so easy to rob.” 

The driver snorted, but they ignored him. After a moment he spoke up. “As if 
they don’t have enough. Lean winter, they said. They were well fed, and they’ve 
stores yet. Mark my words.” 

The road began to slope steeply uphill, and the horse strained at the wagon. 
Maggie took hold of the side slats again to hold herself steady. Virginia did 
likewise with one hand. 

The driver cleared his throat. “Forgive me, my lord, but they’re not the only 
ones who can wield swords and make threats. There’s a good lot of food in that 
town. We could take it by force.” 

The Ploughman turned his head to stare at his driver. “Raid the village? Like 
bandits?” 

The driver grimaced. “We raided the High Police often enough. We were 
bandits then, and we weren’t hungry.” 

“We ate from our own farms, whatever the emperor hadn’t taxed away from 
us,” the Ploughman said. “We took weapons and supplies from the High Police 
to stop them destroying us. Those townspeople aren’t our oppressors.” 

“They’ve left us with nothing but an empty wagon,” the driver argued, but he 



knew he had lost the fight. 

“Not quite empty.” Virginia’s voice rose from behind them, and both men 
turned in surprise. 

“The dressmaker,” she said. “She paid for the wool. Five loaves of bread and a 
bottle of wine.” 

Maggie smiled as Virginia pulled out a bottle from her cloak and held it up 
beside a golden loaf. 

It was so little. 

But somehow, in these circumstances, it meant much. 

* * * 

A mile from Pravik, the Ploughman bade his driver pull off the road by a 
stream. Maggie watched as the tall warrior knelt and washed his face and hair. 
He knelt by the water for a time, then wandered upstream. He pulled his boots 
off by a great boulder and began to wash them. She couldn’t help watching, as 
much as she knew she was intruding. 

There was to be a celebration in Pravik tonight. They had hoped to bring back 
something special for it—Virginia’s wine and bread would have to do. Added to 
the meager feast Mrs. Cook was even now preparing, it would serve as a 
benediction on the announcement of the Ploughman’s engagement to Libuse, the 
lady of Pravik. 

Virginia’s quiet question cut into her thoughts. “Is he preparing for tonight?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” Maggie said. 

“Maggie...” Virginia paused. “Take the bread and wine to the celebration.” 

“Aren’t you coming?” Maggie asked. 

Virginia shook her head. “I want to be alone. I feel that sight may come.” 

“Surely you could wait till later?” Maggie said, aware of the tone of her voice 
but unable to change it. Pravik’s survival depended so much on the loyalty and 



unity of its people, especially its leaders. It didn’t seem right for Virginia to go 
off on one of her solitary rambles when the others were all gathered together to 
show their love and support for the Ploughman and Libuse. 

Virginia didn’t answer. She was looking with her hands for the bottle of wine, 
which she’d laid in the straw on the bottom of the cart. It was obvious from her 
expression that she was troubled. Maggie sighed in frustration. 

Virginia’s abandonment of the celebration was just one more bad turn in a day 
that had not gone well. 


* * * 

Maggie saw the Ploughman relax as they passed through the gates and entered 
the familiar narrow streets of Pravik. The entrance would widen until it became 
the thoroughfare that crossed the Guardian Bridge over the Vltava River and led 
to Pravik Castle, high on the plateau across the river. 

Unhailed, they drove through empty, silent streets and dark houses. Beyond 
the bridge were lights and voices. The people who now lived in Pravik were 
clustered around the castle. Maggie felt the tension and unhappiness of the day 
leaving her as they rumbled past the statues on the Guardian Bridge and 
approached the warmth of home. The wagon pulled to a stop in the courtyard of 
the castle, and Virginia pressed the bottle of wine into Maggie’s hand before 
slipping away. 

Maggie sighed again. She tucked the bottle into her own brown cloak, packed 
the loaves of bread beside it, and jumped as a loud, cheerful voice hailed her 
from behind. “Maggie!” Patricia Black called, her voice a slap on the back. “It’s 
about time. We were about to start the Ploughman’s engagement party without 
the Ploughman.” 

She took the last of the loaves from Maggie with a grin. “This is nice. Were 
you successful then?” 

Maggie’s silence and a glance at the empty wagon—empty of wares but also 



of food in trade for them—answered the question. “Oh,” Pat said. “Never mind. 
I refuse to be brought down by it. You should too. Tonight we celebrate.” 

“As best we can, Pat,” Maggie said. She smiled at her old friend and foster 
sister, whose short dark hair contrasted oddly with the purple dress she had 
chosen to wear for the party. 

“You look lovely,” Maggie said. 

Pat snorted. “1 feel like a girl.” 

“You are a girl,” Maggie said. “Even if you carry a sword more naturally than 
you keep house. You look like you’re planning to attack me with that loaf of 
bread.” 

Pat looked at the loaf in her hand and laughed. “You? No. You’re no threat. 
But if the High Police should arrive—” She thrust the loaf forward like a blade. 

Maggie grinned and held out her arm. Pat looped arms with her, and they 
laughed. 

Together they left the castle courtyard, where the driver was looking after the 
horse and wagon, and walked into the street. Cheerful evening voices sprinkled 
the air. Carriage wheels and horse hooves rattled on the cobblestones; 
somewhere in the distance the river rushed with melted snow from high in the 
Eastern Mountains. Cool air, full of spring, had fallen over the city of Pravik and 
filled it with hope that refused to die, even now, even at the end of a day like 
this. 

They wound their way past old farmers and rebels who tipped their hats and 
greeted them by name, up a small flight of steps to an old brick townhouse 
where the smell of meat wafted tantalizingly through the air. “Mrs. Cook has 
been at it for three days now,” Pat said. “Where she’s found the ingredients is a 
mystery—well, other than the birds 1 caught her. I suspect she’ll be serving us 
shoe leather tonight. But making a good show of it, 1 don’t doubt.” 

Pat thumped the heavy front door and pushed her way in without waiting for 
an answer. The inside air was warm and close; there was a fire burning in the 
hearth and people gathered around—every face welcome and familiar, 



representing the comfort and strength of friendship. The door closed behind 
them and shut out the mountain air with its wildness. 

“Something smells delectable,” Pat announced. “Bless the one who brought 
our dear Mrs. Cook such a harvest of fowl for her pots.” 

Jarin Huss, standing by the fire with his reddish-grey beard lit by its glow, 
answered her dryly. “Is it quite right to bless oneself so loudly?” he asked, and 
general laughter followed the comment. 

Maggie smiled warmly at the professor as she settled close enough to the 
hearth to feel the plumes of heat flowing from the fire. His eyes crinkled as he 
smiled back. Huss had been Maggie’s first real friend in Pravik, the one who had 
opened her eyes to the truth of the worlds unseen and led her to believe in the 
King. His apprentice, Jerome, had just managed to capture Maggie’s heart when 
he died. Now, she had come to view Huss as something of a father—at least, he 
was the closest thing she had ever known to one. 

A high-backed chair waited next to Huss, and in it a woman whose face still 
moved Maggie with its beauty and royal dignity. Libuse, last of a long line of 
eastern kings. She wore blue, as she usually did, and her long brown hair was 
loose and curled. A ring on her finger sparkled in the light of the fire. The 
Ploughman himself had taken it from a mineral deposit deep in the Darkworld, 
and with the help of a jeweler among his followers, had carved it to bring out its 
facets of purple and green and clear crystal. 

Libuse remained seated as she greeted the men who came into the house, old 
farmers who had long fought by the Ploughman’s side. She took their weathered 
hands, looked into their eyes, and inspired their devotion by her graciousness 
and warmth. A few of the farmers stopped as they passed through the room to 
lay their big hands on Maggie’s shoulder and say hello. She was grateful for 
every one. 

Voices hummed. Mrs. Cook giving orders from the kitchen. The Ploughman’s 
men rumbling in conversation with Jarin Huss. Pat announcing things, making 
people laugh, sailing in and out, everywhere at once. The smells of roasted fowl, 



mulled cider, and hot bread mingled with the voices and made the atmosphere 
warm even as they made Maggie’s stomach ache. She knew the scents indicated 
more food than there truly was, but even so, Mrs. Cook was a miracle worker to 
come up with such a feast at such a time. Some of the men had recently begun 
digging up the city streets in an attempt to plant them, but the soil was poor and 
the work slow. 

Wind pushed at the door, and new feet glided over the threshold. The swish of 
long robes, the padding of bare feet, and courtly greetings accompanied the 
arrival of the Darkworld priests and their prince. 

“Hail the Darkworld,” Maggie said softly. She turned to watch them enter: 
Prince Harutek, his head shaven but for a single lock, his small, hard stature and 
large eyes distinctive. He wore fish-scale armour and ornate robes embroidered 
with human hair, as was the custom of the Darkworld nobles. The priests who 
followed were also small, but their hair was long and flowing, and they wore 
grey robes that covered their bare feet and hands. 

“Welcome, Harutek,” a deep voice from the other side of the room said, and 
the Ploughman stepped out of the shadows. Maggie smiled to see him. He strode 
forward and clasped elbows with the Darkworld prince. 

“Deepest blessings to you both,” Harutek said, his voice warm and strangely 
accented. Maggie waited for Harutek to bring greetings from his father, the 
Majesty of the Darkworld, but he did not. 

Maggie felt a small hand on her shoulder, and a thick curtain of tiny braids 
brushed against her skin. A young woman’s voice spoke softly in her ear. “And 
our blessings upon you, Singer of the Sunworld.” 

Maggie smiled as she turned and grasped Rehtse’s hand. The youngest of 
Divad’s priests, Rehtse was striking with her ankle-length, tightly braided hair 
and luminous eyes. Although she was bound to the service of the Majesty and 
the people of the Darkworld, Rehtse interacted often enough with the people of 
Pravik to show herself for what she was: a deeply faithful believer in the King, 
full of enthusiasm for the new world represented by Pravik, someone to whom 



the wind seemed to cling and few setbacks could dampen. 

The Ploughman took Libuse’s hands and pulled her to her feet as the priests of 
the Darkworld fanned out and blessed them in their formal, archaic ways. The 
warrior and his lady looked deeply into one another’s eyes, and for a moment it 
seemed that everyone else in the room retreated into shadow before the firelit 
brightness of their love. A ruby ring, Libuse’s long-ago promise to love the 
Ploughman, glimmered on his finger. When the blessing was finished, he turned 
to face the others who filled the room and crowded the doorways. 

“My friends,” he said. “My family. You are all so much more than followers, 
as the villagers would call you. You have taken us into your hearts, and so you 
care to hear me say what I say tonight: that 1 will take the princess Libuse to 
wife a fortnight hence.” 

He smiled as the old soldiers and farmers voiced their approval, and Maggie 
kept back a chuckle as she thought of how hard Pat was working to hold back an 
unladylike whoop. 

“1 thank you all for who you are,” the Ploughman said. “Pravik needs you. I 
fear 1 have less happy news to give you also. Our hope of establishing trade with 
the villages is...” 

He could not finish. Some sort of commotion was taking place in the street. 
Those closest to the window moved toward it, and Maggie stood and tried to 
peer past their shoulders. Pat dashed through the crowd and looked out into the 
darkness. 

“Strangers,” she said. 

The farmers at the window moved aside to make room for the Ploughman, 
Libuse, and Harutek. Three men with an unmistakably military air were riding 
up the street on horseback. The street lamps, lit by a faithful few who had 
appointed themselves to the task, illuminated their faces. 

“Do you know them?” Harutek asked. 

“1 have never seen them before,” the Ploughman answered. 

“They are not peasants,” Libuse said as she peered into the street striped by 



torches and the darkness of the impending night. “They ride like lords.” 


“Worse,” Pat said, her voice sharp. “They ride like High Police.” 



Chapter 2: Visions of Ash 


Virginia watched the strangers ride toward the castle. 

She stood on a rope bridge, high in the cliffs where spectators could look 
down over the city and the fifteen great bridges that spanned the black river and 
connected the halves of Pravik. She had heard the disapproval in Maggie’s voice 
when she declared her intention to be alone, but alone she needed to be. 

She was not surprised when sight stirred in her and they were there. 

Their leader turned toward her, though she was too far away and it was too 
dark for him to see her. And yet, as he looked up at the cliffs where Virginia was, 
fear darted through his expression. 

As the strangers rode by, Virginia watched their hoofprints burning. In her 
sight every step was aflame, and they left burning places in the cobblestones that 
turned to black ash and began to crumble away, opening a chasm beneath the 
streets of Pravik. Still they rode, step by step, flame by flame, crumbling by 
crumbling, and the holes became a fissure that ran the whole length of the street 
until the city began to collapse into it, swallowed by the darkness below. 

Virginia stayed on the bridge as her sight faded away. A cold breeze blew 
against her cheek, and she pulled her woolen cloak tighter. The night heightened 
her senses; her heart beat more alive beneath the warmth of her cloak. 

For a bare moment, the wind leaped and swirled and blew Virginia’s hair. 

“Llycharath...” she breathed. 

No answer met her ears. Yet the wind was more than wind tonight. There was 
an urgency in it that hastened her steps as she turned and made her way from the 
bridge down the paths in the cliffs that she had memorized by scent and touch 
and sound. She made it down and felt cobblestones under her feet again, then the 
furrows where the Ploughman’s men had been digging up the streets for sowing. 
The shape of streets and paths laid themselves out in her mind, and she began to 



run, until a pair of arms grabbed her in mid-flight. 

She struggled, but a friendly voice broke into her struggles. It was one of the 
Ploughman’s farmers. “Seer!” he said. “Seer, what’s wrong?” 

She fought to catch her breath. “1 must see the Ploughman,” she said. 

“He’s in council, my lady,” the old farmer said. “We were gathered to 
celebrate his engagement to the princess, but strangers...” 

“1 know,” Virginia said, “1 saw them. You understand that—what it means that 
1 saw them? I must talk with him now.” She was struggling against tears. The old 
man’s voice, gruff and gentle, reminded her of her grandfather. It made her want 
to crumple like a little girl. 

“I’ll take you to him,” the man said. 

* * * 

Virginia knew as soon as she entered the ancient throne room, where thrones 
had long been displaced by the council tables of the overseers and then by the 
Ploughman’s rule, that the strangers were already gone. She breathed sharply in 
fear. 

“Virginia,” the Ploughman greeted her. She heard him crossing the stone floor, 
but he stopped short of touching her. “You’re trembling,” he said. 

“The strangers,” Virginia said. “Did they come here?” 

“They did,” the Ploughman said. She heard the guardedness in his voice and 
silently cursed it. 

“They have brought danger,” she said. 

“No...” the Ploughman said. “Perhaps not, Virginia. This time they may have 
brought hope.” 

“Tell me,” she said. 

A chair scraped across the floor as someone pushed away from the council 
table, and Virginia heard the rustle of a skirt. “They were emissaries from the 
emperor,” Libuse said. “They have offered us alliance.” 



Virginia was momentarily speechless. “With the Empire?” she asked. The 
blackened streets of her vision, falling away into ash, suddenly seemed very real. 

“Allied with the emperor, we would be free to trade and expand our borders 
into farmland,” the Ploughman said. “Two years ago I would not have 
considered it, but now... 1 know this is not easy for you to hear. It’s not what we 
pictured when we began this journey. We have not yet given them an answer.” 

“But we cannot turn away the chance without even considering it,” Libuse 
said. “We never dreamed the emperor would recognize us as anything but rebels 
—but as rebels, we may not survive. We need him to recognize us. And it seems 
he is willing.” 

“What did you tell the strangers?” Virginia asked. 

“That we would take three days to make up our minds,” the Ploughman said. 
“And if we decide to explore the matter further, we will send an entourage to 
Athrom to discuss the matter with the emperor.” 

“You would go back into that den of dragons?” Virginia asked. 

“If we must,” the Ploughman said. “I do not trust the emperor, Virginia—I 
know that he has his own purposes in this. But maybe his purposes can work to 
our advantage, at least for a while. I will lead the entourage myself. If there is 
danger, my warrior Gift will be enough to break us out. I have fought in the heart 
of Athrom before.” He hesitated. “If we go, I want you to come with us.” 

Virginia sought words that she couldn’t find. Libuse’s softer voice spoke 
again. “We are not naive enough to think there is no danger in this,” she said. “It 
might be a trick. But with your sight and the Ploughman’s strength, we can 
anticipate and defeat tricks.” 

“Then hear what I’ve seen already,” Virginia said. “I saw the men enter the 
city, and destruction followed in their steps. Every step lit a flame that became 
ash and swallowed Pravik in darkness. You must not go with them. You must not 
consider this offer.” 

Silence met her words. Then the Ploughman spoke again. His voice was 
heavy, but determined. “We have little choice,” he said. “We can take your 



vision as confirmation of what we already suspect—that the emperor’s motives 
are not entirely pure. But we must take advantage of his offer nonetheless. 
Virginia, our people are starving. My people. I gathered them here; they came to 
my banner because 1 promised them something better. And now it falls to me to 
provide for them.” 

“But the King...” 

“... is not here,” the Ploughman said. “If he still fights for us, maybe this is 
how he’s doing it. By opening a door for us in Athrom. Perhaps, face-to-face, we 
can persuade Lucien Morel of the justice of our cause.” 

Virginia shook her head in frustration. Tears were pricking at her eyes, making 
her impatient with herself. “Persuade a man of justice who tried to wipe out the 
Gypsies at a blow? Persuade a man whose family has covenanted with the 
Blackness and supported the Order of the Spider in their sorcery for five hundred 
years? Persuade the sworn enemy of the King?” 

“Virginia,” the Ploughman said gently, “his forefathers may have sworn 
against him, but whether Lucien Morel even believes in the King is doubtful.” 

Virginia was quiet a moment. “As is your own belief,” she finally said. 

Again, silence met her words. Libuse answered. “He is not here,” she said. 
“We have seen—things. Signs. But no final fulfillment of those signs. It has been 
two years. We have Gifts, but no proof of where they come from. We have to 
live here, Virginia, here in this world, and our people will starve if something 
does not change.” 

“Yes,” Virginia said. “I know.” 

She turned away. The Ploughman took her arm. She stiffened, though his 
touch was not forceful. 

“We need your sight,” he said. “We need you to help us.” 

She turned slowly and faced him, her memories fusing with this moment in a 
way that made her ache. “You are not the first man to say that,” she said. “The 
last betrayed me—betrayed the King, betrayed all of us. Ploughman, our Gifts 
are something greater than ourselves. They aren’t meant to be used to fulfill our 



own pleasure.” 

“This is hardly pleasure,” the Ploughman said. “1 may have no choice. The 
decision is not yet made—but if in three days we leave this city for Athrom, then 
on your love for this place, Virginia, 1 ask you to come.” 

Virginia did not answer. She turned and left the throne room, stumbling 
against the door frame as she went out. She knew their eyes were following her, 
but she didn’t care. 

She had seen, and they had not listened. 

The wind blew softly through her hair as she stepped back into the street, and 
a voice said, All shall be well. 

“How can it be, Llycharath?” she whispered to the Wind-Spirit. “They are 
turning against the King.” 

But you are not. 

She sat down on the stone steps of the castle, listening to the voices and 
carriage wheels in this city where the King had once shown his power. On a 
hillside not far away, a burned patch of earth was all that remained of the unholy 
fire that had called the Blackness into the battle—with her own unwilling help. 
She could still feel the power of the Order of the Spider as they turned her Gift 
of sight against her and against the people of the King. She could still feel the 
pain as they tore her spirit apart. 

“The King is all 1 have left to hope in,” she said. “Not this madness of men.” 

Footsteps on the stairs silenced her, and she tensed as a booted figure drew 
near, his sword belt jingling. His shadow fell over her. A sense of being hunted 
washed over her so strongly that she nearly choked. 

The voice that spoke was foreign—Southern. One of the strangers. 

“Virginia Ramsey,” he said. “The Seer of Pravik—or am 1 mistaken?” 

“And who are you?” she asked. 

She heard the creak of his leather armour as he bowed. “General Merlyn 
Cratus,” he said. “Leader of the High Police.” 


“Lord of ashes,” she said. 



An edge came into his voice. “Pardon?” 

She stood a little uncertainly and took her skirt in hand as she began her 
descent to the street. “You are not mistaken,” she said. “And neither am I.” 

* * * 

Far below the streets of Pravik, another city—another world—lay hidden. 
Ancient, steeped in tradition, and long hidden from the world above, the 
Darkworld had maintained its underground colony for nearly five hundred years, 
ruled by a line of kings, tempered by a priesthood devoted to the King of legend. 

Their history was tumultuous. Traitors to the King in the Great War, they had 
stopped just short of swearing allegiance to the Morel Empire and gone 
underground instead. They vowed to wait until the King returned, planning to 
beg his forgiveness and offer their long dark years as penance. 

But life without the sun was not life as men were meant to live it. Waves of a 
mysterious disease they called sun-sickness swept their numbers, killing 
hundreds. The priesthood faithfully tended the wounded, singing to them and 
telling them stories of the King. They learned to fish from the underground 
rivers and make bread from roots gathered near the surface. They burned fish-oil 
lanterns and made clothing of human hair. They grew pale-skinned, large-eyed, 
small of stature. Sun-sickness and other diseases decimated their numbers over 
the decades, until at last, the Majesty Nahtano, son of Tebazil, Sire of Seventeen 
Sons and Guardian of the Holy Priesthood, ruled only a tiny tribe of survivors in 
the dark. 

But rule them he did, and jealously. 

Fish-oil lanterns flickered with sickly blue flame in the hall outside the throne 
room as the doors burst open, and the council, dismissed, flooded out. Soldiers 
and nobles talked animatedly as they passed through the hall. The priests were 
quieter, more thoughtful, hands clasped with long sleeves falling over them. 
One, the young priestess Rehtse, lingered. 



Haratek, the Majesty’s son, was the last to leave the throne room. He saw 
Rehtse waiting and appraised her with a stormy expression. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Are you all right?” she asked. 

“How should I be?” he snapped. “My father is a fool.” 

“Hush, Harutek,” Rehtse said. “Don’t talk treason.” 

“No one else has a right to,” the prince said. 

“It may be your right,” Rehtse said. “But it does not become you. Honour 
your father, my prince.” 

He looked her over and smiled sardonically. “You are not any happier with me 
than he is.” 

She hesitated. “For different reasons.” 

“Always honest, aren’t you?” 

“I’m a priestess,” Rehtse said. 

Harutek snorted. “That does not make you honest. I have seen enough of the 
priesthood’s lies.” 

Rehtse felt her blood growing warmer, but she forced back her retort. In 
Harutek she could still see the playmate of her youth—just as, in the Majesty, 
she could still see the man who had been a grandfather to her while she played 
with his sons. Her family had sent her into the priesthood, and thus into the 
circle of royalty, as a little girl. The royal family and the priesthood had been her 
world. She knew perfectly well that her world was dividing now. But it hurt, and 
she was determined to do what she could to hold it together—if only by reaching 
out to this hard-headed prince with love. 

Still, she couldn’t entirely keep the rebuke out of her voice. “What we teach is 
not lies,” she said. “It is our whole purpose for existing. You should be leading 
the Darkworld in waiting for the King, Harutek.” She was quiet for a moment. 
“You should not have brought those men here.” 

“Look at me, Rehtse,” Harutek said. She hadn’t realized she wasn’t—she had 
turned her eyes to the floor. She looked back up at him now. His face was so 



much like Caasi’s. It was just a little older, a little harder, and his eyes were 
brown where Caasi’s had been grey. But they were just as passionate. 

“1 know 1 am not my brother,” Harutek said. “1 know it is hard for you to 
believe that I will do right. But I will do what is best for our people—now, and 
when I take the throne. You have to trust me.” 

She didn’t answer that. He brushed past her and descended the steps into the 
caverns of the Darkworld. She watched him go, lingering still on the steps, and 
quietly prayed the ancient blessing over the royal family. 

“May they stand faithful in thy stead, care for thy people as fathers, guard 
them as warriors.” Tears pricked at her eyes, and she began to repeat it, just for 
good measure. “May they stand faithful...” 

“Rehtse!” 

She turned her head toward the throne room. The Majesty’s tone was 
belligerent, and she sighed inwardly before lifting her chin and answering the 
summons. The throne room was a work of art, its limestone walls and ceiling 
carved with stylized symbols of the past—suns, moons, stars, and a seven- 
starred crown. Animals featured there too, winged birds and running deer, 
curved fish and clawed bears. After council, the room was eerily empty and 
quiet. 

In the center, the Majesty sat on a carved white throne. Flames flickered from 
lantern poles and candlesticks on the dais, casting light over his snowy white 
lock of hair, his wrinkled face, and his sharp eyes. The dais around the throne 
was empty of its usual company of priests. 

Rehtse crossed the smooth floor to a small table beside the dais, where she 
poured warm water from a stone pitcher into a basin. A flame beneath the pitcher 
kept the water warm. She draped a cloth over her arm and carried the basin to 
the Majesty. 

Without a word, she knelt before him with the bowl raised, allowing him to 
reach in and wash his hands. The ritual was old—a cleansing from all that had 
been said, from all argument, from all animosity council might incur. Rehtse 



hoped that the Majesty was engaging in the tradition with his heart as well as his 
hands. 

But she knew better. 

When he had finished, she set the basin down and handed the Majesty the 
cloth to dry his hands. He did it wordlessly, then gave the cloth back to her. 
Ignoring the uncomfortable stone beneath her knees, she set to washing his feet. 

“What did you say to Harutek?” he asked. His voice startled her, but she kept 
her hands steady. 

Pouring water from her palm over his feet, she said, “I told him that he should 
not have brought those men here.” 

“As if your opinions matter,” the Majesty said. He was silent a moment 
longer. “I heard him out there, cursing me.” 

“Not... cursing, your highness. He differs with you on what is best for the 
Darkworld.” 

“Everyone differs with me,” the Majesty said. “My son does, Divad does, 
even you do.” He nodded in mock approval. “Yes, it’s good that you keep your 
tongue and avoid my eyes. I know what you think. You show it every time you 
go above, fraternizing with the wreckers of our world.” 

Rehtse swallowed her reply. Instead, she said, “Harutek is wrong to seek 
allegiance with the Empire.” 

“You would rather he do what Caasi did,” the Majesty said. “Go off and fight 
the Empire and die. You’re a cold-hearted wench. You should weep for Caasi 
and hate the cause that killed him, not idolize it. You should weep for yourself.” 

I have, Rehtse thought. Caasi had been her playmate, then her best friend, then 
the one to embrace the old ways with her—the one to believe in the King with 
all his heart. Given a few more months, he would have been the one to marry 
her, and together they would have helped renew the Darkworld’s faith in the 
King. 

Yes, she had wept when he did not come back from Athrom. 

“Fight them or embrace them, it does not matter,” the Majesty said. “When I 



die, this world goes with me. That is the curse of a man whose sons care nothing 
for him or the world he has preserved.” 

Rehtse dried the Majesty’s feet and stood, grateful for the opportunity to turn 
away. She could feel the Majesty’s eyes scrutinizing her, and she winced. 
Rehtse’s soul bore twin wounds, and the Majesty was deliberately picking at 
both. The loss of Caasi, whom she had loved, and the royal family’s slow 
apostasy from all that she believed so ardently. 

So she fought back. The washing of the Majesty’s feet was always followed 
by a blessing. It was tradition. It was expected of her. She replaced the basin on 
its stand, climbed the dais again slowly, and with her head bowed and her palms 
turned to the Majesty, she recited a blessing she did not think he would want to 
hear. 

“May you be blessed in your reign,” she said. “May the King keep you as his 
emissary and regent until he returns, and may he in whose grace the Darkworld 
hopes and has being find you faithful to the end.” 

She smiled serenely. He glared up at her. 

“Get out,” he said. 

She obeyed. 


* * * 

Libuse stood in the midst of upturned ground at the end of the second day 
since the strangers had come, heaps of cobblestones forming mounds all around 
her. An evening breeze blew back her hair. Ahead of her, the Ploughman was 
picking his way carefully through the newly ploughed ruts. He wore a dark cloak 
and a sword. Rain spattered his hair and shoulders. 

He looked back at her, his face torn. 

She said nothing. She felt what he did. They had both struggled with a 
decision they felt was inevitable. For hours, over the ruts in the ground, under 
the spitting clouds, they had argued alternatives, possibilities, ways to keep 



existing, feed their people, and defend themselves against the Empire without 
alliance. They had debated ways to take Virginia’s advice without destroying 
themselves. But they had arrived at no new answers. 

They had wanted more than anything to form a new world on their own. But it 
was not going to work. 

“My lord, my lady.” The voice belonged to Rivan, one of the Ploughman’s 
farmer-guards. They turned to face him, and the Ploughman strode forward so 
they could talk without raising their voices. 

“What of the strangers?” the Ploughman asked. 

“They disappeared for a few hours last night,” Rivan said, holding his hand up 
to stall the Ploughman’s reaction. “But we found them. They were below, 
meeting with Harutek and the Majesty.” 

The Ploughman frowned. “What?” 

“My lord, whether or not you accept Cratus’s invitation, it seems Harutek has 
already done so,” Rivan said. 

The light spring rain was dissipating, yet Libuse drew her cloak closer around 
her as though it was picking up. She said nothing. Nothing needed to be said. 
Their relationship with the Darkworld was already a sensitive one. The 
priesthood had embraced them. The Majesty hated them. Harutek, who was 
perhaps more truly influential than the Majesty, viewed them as a means to some 
end they had not entirely identified yet. But they did not rule out the possibility 
of his becoming an enemy. 

If the Darkworld and the Empire joined hands, Pravik would have no choice. 

“Thank you, Rivan,” the Ploughman said. “Tell no one yet—I don’t want 
rumours spreading.” 

Rivan bowed and left them. The rain continued to spatter. 

“We have one more day to give Cratus our decision,” the Ploughman said. 

“We do not need it,” Libuse asked. “Harutek has made our decision for us.” 

The Ploughman’s hand had been clenched in a fist. Now he released his 
fingers, and clumped soil fell out onto the ground. The street smelled of wet 



stone and earth. A few labourers were still digging up the ground, hoods pulled 
over their heads against the damp and the cold mountain air. 

“What if Huss is right and the King does come back?” the Ploughman asked. 

“He will have to understand,” Libuse said. “There is no other decision to be 
made.” Tears pricked at her eyes. “1 do not want you to go. You were to be my 
husband in a fortnight.” 

“1 will be yet,” the Ploughman said. He took her hand and laid it over his 
heart. “Athrom is five days’ hard riding. We can go and meet with him and be 
back here in time.” 

Libuse blinked away tears. “Then do not make Cratus wait any longer,” she 
said. She touched his face. “Go, and hurry back to me.” 

“And Virginia’s vision?” the Ploughman asked. 

“Use it,” Libuse said. “Use it to keep you on your guard, and turn the 
emperor’s plans against him where you can. You are wise, my warrior. Take 
good counselors. You can do this.” 

He smiled. “I will do as you say,” he said. “And 1 will hurry back, to the city 
where my heart lies and to the woman who keeps it for me.” 

She smiled in return, despite the tears. Libuse was a daughter of kings, and her 
line had been displaced by the Empire for centuries. 

She knew how to wait. 


* * * 

Hours passed as Virginia sat alone, back on the high rope bridge, feeling the 
day pass from morning into afternoon, feeling the passage of shadows. No more 
visions came. 

The bridge creaked beneath her as someone else stepped onto it. She did not 
turn her head, but waited for him to reach her. 

“This is not an easy climb for an old man,” Jarin Huss panted. 


Virginia smiled. “1 am sorry.” 



“How does a blind woman climb it?” he asked. 

“1 know the way,” she said. 

“You saw something last night,” he said. 

“The Ploughman told you?” she said. 

“Yes. When he told me that he will be leaving for Athrom tomorrow. He feels 
it is useless to wait any longer.” 

Virginia kept staring out into the darkness. “He wants me to go with him.” 

“You must not,” Huss said. 

She turned her head in surprise. “You would have me abandon him now? It is 
a foolish decision he makes—I fear it will destroy us. But what else can he do? 
He is right—the people will starve.” 

Huss grunted. “You see the problem. It’s unthinkable that we should join 
hands with our enemies. But there is no other choice. So they say.” 

“There is a choice,” Virginia said. 

She heard the gentle smile in Huss’s voice, and the weariness in it also. “You 
see that too. We cannot exist in this world of great powers without a greater 
power to uphold us, not even with the Ploughman’s Golden Warriors at our call. 
For all we know the Empire has far greater forces at its behest, and we have 
succeeded in the past only because of luck. We need the King, Virginia.” 

She nodded, swallowing back the longing that rose in her at the mention of the 
King’s name. “But the Ploughman is not willing to wait for him. He has never 
believed fully, not as we do.” 

The old man was silent for a moment. “You have seen the King, Virginia,” he 
said. “Maggie has touched something of his nature, 1 think; she continues to 
touch it in song. But Libuse and the Ploughman—they cannot act on what you 
have seen and what Maggie has touched.” 

“But the Ploughman is also Gifted,” Virginia said. “And his Gift comes from 
the King. It is the King’s power that works in him.” 

“That is true for all the Gifted,” Huss said, “but that does not necessarily mean 
all the Gifted recognize it. Your Gift feels a part of you, does it not?” 



She nodded. 

“You and the Ploughman both gained your Gifts at a young age. So he 
struggles to believe that it comes from outside him. Don’t be too hard on him, 
Virginia. It is difficult to wait for something you believe in. It is much harder to 
wait for something you only hope is true. And even I do not know when the 
King will return, only that it must be soon—the time of the Veil is over. Morning 
Star will be upon us.” 

Virginia thought again of the mountainside where the Blackness had used her, 
and she shuddered. “So tell me,” she said. “Why should I not go with the 
Ploughman? Perhaps he is right and 1 can help him.” 

“I want you to go back to the Highlands,” Huss said. “I want you to seek out 
the King there.” 

Virginia was silent. The bridge swayed in a gust of wind, wild with the scent 
of pines and mountain streams. She tried to deny the feeling of being suddenly 
suspended over a world that might drop away from beneath her. 

“What makes you think he will be there?” she asked. 

“My own search for the truth began in Angslie,” Professor Huss said. “The 
Council for Exploration Into Worlds Unseen began there, and though things 
ended badly for us, we walked for a while on the edge of this reality—we were 
close to the truth. And you have seen the King there. You once told me that he 
spoke to you—that he prophesied that he would wake the world through you. 
Virginia, my deepest hope is that if you return to Angslie where you saw him 
before, he will come to you. You will bring him into the world.” 

Virginia let her protests die as Huss continued, his voice gentle and urgent. 
“When you traveled here with Lord Robert, the Earth Brethren awakened to you. 
It was your prophecy that led to victory in Athrom. You are at the heart of 
everything, Virginia, you and Angslie itself. Yes, I want you to go.” 

Her voice was terse. “Have you forgotten that it was I who betrayed you all in 
the Battle of Pravik?” 

Huss was silent for a moment. “You were not the betrayer,” he said at last. 



There were tears on Virginia’s face, but she turned her unseeing eyes toward 
the west and let the wind dry them. “Does the Ploughman know what you are 
asking of me?” 

“No. He would not be pleased with me if he did. You should leave the city 
without his knowledge. He would not force you to accompany him, of course, 
but he might talk you into it. 1 would advise you to go this very night—before he 
gathers his entourage to leave in the morning.” 

“1 will go,” Virginia said. “Of course 1 will go. But Professor, 1 cannot go 
alone.” She smiled, almost apologetically. “If you have forgotten, I am blind.” 

A gnarled hand touched her cheek. “I have not forgotten,” he said. 

Wind played around them. “Go tonight,” Huss said. “Hide yourself in the 
mountains so the Ploughman cannot find you. I will see what I can do to bring 



Chapter 3: Leave-taking 


In the courtyard of Pravik Castle an hour before dawn, the Ploughman’s 
entourage made ready for their journey, packing and inspecting horses and two 
wagons. Harutek and six of his Darkworld warriors had joined them from below. 
Their interaction with the Ploughman’s men was cordial, yet tense. With Cratus’s 
two, the entourage totaled twenty-one men, plus Jarin Huss, Maggie, and Pat. 

Pat was coming because she insisted on it. Maggie was coming because of her 
songs. 

“You are Gifted, Maggie,” Professor Huss had said when she protested, in the 
quiet of his study high in the castle. “As such you are a link to the King and a 
special strength to the Ploughman. He needs you.” 

“But I don’t even know how to use this Gift,” Maggie said. “I’m not like 
Virginia. I’ve never seen the King—I don’t see how I can be of any help.” 

“You don’t want to leave the city?” 

Maggie had looked out the window at the narrow streets below, winding down 
the plateau to the bridges that crossed the Vltava. She remembered entering the 
city for the first time on horseback, its bridges and streets lit with lamps and 
torches, the sounds of a riot at the castle gates reaching her ears. She had been 
with Nicolas Fisher then, carrying an ancient scroll in search of Huss, and 
entirely unaware of how her life would change. 

But it had changed. She had become someone else, someone who loved a man 
who had died since, someone who sang supernatural songs and saw supernatural 
beings in the skies. And now she clung to Pravik as the only place the changed 
Maggie really knew. The rest of the Seventh World was part of some other life. 
And it threatened her. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I’m afraid of what might happen.” 

“Because of all that has happened,” Huss said. “But think, Maggie—would 



you really change any of it?” 

She had shaken her head. “No.” 

Maggie went through her things one last time, spare though they were—two 
changes of clothes, a bone flute from the Darkworld that she was learning to 
play. Mrs. Cook had added quite a few things to Maggie’s load: a kettle and tea, 
three woolen blankets, stockings. 

“You’re going to freeze to death on the road, child, and 1 won’t have that on 
my head.” 

“It’s spring,” Maggie had answered. “Late spring, and we’re going south.” 

Pat snorted. “And you expect her to trust the weather?” 

Pat had managed to pack exactly what she wanted without Mrs. Cook adding 
a single item, which meant that her saddlebags were considerably smaller and 
lighter. Maggie felt guilty every time she looked at her horse. 

She patted the animal’s brown neck with a comforting word and turned to 
survey the rest of the band. Huss was seated on a stool in the middle of the 
courtyard, leaning forward on a gnarled staff, watching. Pat and Mrs. Cook were 
laughing about something, Pat determined to keep her foster mother from crying 
and Mrs. Cook determined to cry through her laughter anyway. Her girls were 
leaving her again, after all. 

Virginia was conspicuously absent, as Maggie had somehow known she 
would be. When Professor Huss had pressed her to come and be their link to the 
King, she had known the Seer would be staying behind—knew it though she 
didn’t understand it. But she didn’t tell anyone else what she knew. 

The Ploughman held a long staff in his hand such as he had always carried in 
the old days when he was a country landlord leading a secret militia. He looked, 
Maggie thought, like a ballad. Strength and romance and uncertainty in a single 
man: a prince who didn’t know he wasn’t really a pauper. Libuse had hardly left 
his side. 

Rivan and two other men entered the courtyard and bowed to the Ploughman. 

“Still nothing?” the Ploughman asked. 



“Nay, my lord,” one of the men said. “There’s not a trace of her anywhere.” 

Maggie’s stomach knotted. She felt a pang of anxiety for Virginia and hoped, 
despite herself, that the Seer wouldn’t be found. If she wasn’t coming, she had a 
reason for it—and surely she had been hunted enough. 

Rumour said Virginia had refused to go and had faced off against the 
Ploughman like some kind of traitor. Others speculated on why. Maggie heard 
soldiers talking about it in low voices and shook her head. If Virginia had spoken 
to the Ploughman, it had been only yesterday. It was incredible how quickly 
rumours could spring up. She remembered, with a little guilt, her own annoyance 
when Virginia had chosen not to come to the Ploughman’s engagement 
celebration. 

The arrival of General Cratus and his men broke the camaraderie in the 
courtyard. The general strode in as though he was looking over troops of his 
own, holding a torch high in the cold, dark morning air. 

Huss remained seated in Cratus’s presence. The general stopped in front of 
him. 

“Are you sure you’re strong enough to make this journey, old man?” he asked. 

“That is hardly any of your concern,” Huss said. 

“I would hate to come late before the emperor because we were slowed by one 
who should have stayed home,” Cratus answered. 

“We will not go without him,” the Ploughman said, stepping to Huss’s side. 
“He has strength we would sorely miss.” 

“Does he now?” the general asked. 

“Indeed,” Huss said, looking up past the staff in his hands. “I have the 
strength, for example, to remain sitting when other men would stand— 
invaluable, I think, in the presence of bullies. Do you not agree, general?” 

“And that is what you expect in Athrom?” Cratus asked. “Bullies?” 

“The emperor has never been anything but,” Huss said. 

Cratus laughed. “You may find,” he said, “that the emperor is not at all what 
you expect.” 



Maggie shivered. There was too much in this whole business that felt like 
being fed to the lions. Although, she thought as she watched the Ploughman give 
orders, the lions may be surprised to find they are more than evenly matched. 

She knew the plan. They would keep together in Athrom, allowing nothing to 
separate them for long. If the emperor’s purposes were treacherous, the 
Ploughman’s Gift—the battle-heat that came on him and the Golden Warriors 
who were there whenever he needed them most—would be enough to help them 
fight their way out. Even to do great damage on their way. The Ploughman’s Gift 
might not be enough to keep the concentrated forces of the Empire at bay in a 
protracted war, but in the fire of an unexpected battle it would be enough to 
rescue them. 

At least, Maggie sincerely hoped it would. 

Pat’s hand on her left shoulder and Mrs. Cook’s prodigious presence at her 
right brought sudden comfort and strength, even in silence. Together they 
watched as Cratus finished his unofficial inspection, made a displeased comment 
about the Seer’s absence, and left the band alone again, almost chased out by the 
force of their combined loyalty and fierce hope. They were Pravik, the city that 
existed against all odds, and they would face Athrom together. 

Two hours later, with the sun still shining golden and new over the horizon, 
they rode out of Pravik. The people of the city, early out of their beds but 
unwilling to miss saying good-bye, lined the street from the castle down the 
plateau and across the Guardian Bridge. Beyond that the city was as ghostly as 
ever. 

Maggie stored up images as she rode: the empty streets, the patches of 
upturned earth where the farmers had pulled up cobblestones and tried to plough, 
the silent houses, the sun on Pravik’s eastern spires. Images she might try to sing 
later. General Merlyn Cratus and his three men, dressed now in the black and 
green uniforms of the High Police, rode slightly ahead of them. 

“It’s hard going, this,” Pat said under her breath as she drew up alongside 
Maggie. “Every time I see those colours I want to fight.” 



Maggie laughed. “Self-control is a virtue, Pat.” 

“As I well know,” Pat answered. “But then so is loyalty. Wisdom, too. This 
seems all wrong.” 

“It isn’t disloyal to try to secure a future for ourselves,” Maggie said. “For all 
of us.” 

The thought of the King came to her, and she shifted uncomfortably. He had 
not forbidden this. And he had not come to show them another way. She 
wondered where Virginia was and hoped that her disappearance had something 
to do with the King. At least someone among their number was still seeking him. 

The western gate of Pravik was just ahead, and Maggie looked up at the wall’s 
ancient stones and felt the smile leaving her face. This place had been their 
protection, their world within a world they were sure was at enmity with them, 
for more than two years now. Two years they had somehow expected would last 
a lifetime. 

The horses’ hooves beat placidly on the cobblestone road as they neared the 
gate. The Ploughman gave a command to the few men who watched it. The gate 
lifted, exposing green forested mountains glimmering like a jewel in the early 
morning sun beyond, and in a moment they were through. 

“Thus changeth the world,” Pat said, and Maggie felt that somehow she was 
right. 


* * * 

The Darkworld child looked up, wide eyes dilated in a pale face. Rehtse 
touched the shaven head gently as she lifted a cup of water to the little boy’s lips. 
His skin was hot with fever. He lay in the limestone infirmary, where the cool air 
did little to bring down his temperature. The floor had been carved away around 
raised beds, which were thickly padded with braided hair and covered with 
tightly woven, thin sheets of the same material. The beds lay in rows twenty long 
and six across. At times they were all filled. 



Thankfully, most were empty now. 

The low ceiling was carved with a stylized sun nearly the size of the entire 
infirmary. Hanging candles around its perimeter and all down its rays lit it up 
like a giant chandelier. 

Rehtse left the boy and wandered down the rows, delivering water to more 
sufferers. She sang softly as she went, an old song praising the glories of the 
sunlit world and of the sun itself—a giver of life and health, whose light was 
dimmed only by that of the King himself. Sun-sickness, the Darkworld’s age-old 
affliction, was thought to be an illness of the soul as well as of the body. So 
songs, stories, and the giant sun carving were all part of its treatment. The 
priesthood had been using them all in this same infirmary for hundreds of years. 

“Rehtse.” The voice that beckoned her was Annan’s. She looked up to see him 
standing in the doorway. “Divad wants to see you,” he said. 

The young priest crossed the floor and held out his hands for the water jug she 
carried. “I’ll take over for you,” he said. 

She nodded and headed out of the infirmary, down the torchlit corridors to the 
high priest’s chambers. The doors were open, and she passed through the 
curtains without announcing herself. Divad was seated at a low table, fingertips 
touching and elbows resting on the table. She recognized the position. He was 
deep in thought. 

For a moment she thought he’d missed her entrance, and she opened her 
mouth to speak. He beat her to it. 

“Sit down, Rehtse,” he said. 

She crossed the floor and sat at the low table with her legs tucked to one side. 
She waited. 

“Harutek has gone,” Divad said. She bowed her head and swallowed. Divad 
had embraced the Ploughman and his people and struck a close friendship with 
the scholar called Jarin Huss. But she knew he did not approve of the emissaries 
from Athrom, or of Harutek’s decision to go with them, any more than she did. 

“It has been five hundred years,” Divad said. “Do you know what that 



means?” 

She looked up and met his striking blue eyes. The intensity in his gaze 
matched that in her soul. She answered, “If the legends have it right, it means the 
King will soon return.” 

“Or Morning Star will,” Divad said. “The Blackness will be unleashed and 
destroy the world above. And Harutek is making us a part of that world.” 

A smile quirked at her mouth. “You sound like the Majesty.” 

“The Majesty is wrong to doubt the King and reject the Ploughman,” Divad 
said. “But he is right to disagree with his son. I wish with all my heart that Caasi 
had lived.” 

Rehtse looked away. 

“I am sorry,” Divad said, his voice gentler. “I would have rejoiced to see you 
and Caasi wed, Rehtse. From the day you came to us, I sensed that you had a 
special purpose among the priests.” 

She looked back at him, and there were tears in her eyes. 

He continued. “Do you know what Hazrit dreamed the first night you were 
here?” 

Rehtse shook her head, puzzled. This conversation was not going as she had 
expected it to. 

“Hazrit was a young woman then,” Divad said. “She tucked you into bed and 
dried your tears as you cried for your mother. Then she came to me and told me 
that we should send you back. No child had ever been given to us so young.” 

“I—” Rehtse looked for words, then gave up. Better to keep listening. 

“I said that was not ours to decide,” Divad said. “Your parents had offered 
you, and the Majesty had accepted you. I suspected him of ulterior motives. You 
were a beautiful child, even then, and the priesthood lacked likely wives for his 
sons. Though I think he meant you for Harutek.” 

Rehtse looked down at the table. She cleared her throat. She loved Harutek— 
she always had, as an older brother who teased, bullied, and frustrated her. But 
nothing on earth could ever have enticed her to marry him, and she was quite 



sure the feeling was mutual. Caasi, on the other hand... 

“Hazrit came to me again early, before morning prayer,” Divad said. “She said 
she had dreamed of you, and she knew now that we could not send you back. 
She had seen you beneath the stars, on a mountaintop with wind in your hair. 
The stars had gathered in a circle around you, and voices came from them. 
Hazrit could not remember what they said. But she knew you were destined to 
be one of us.” 

“1 didn’t know,” Rehtse said. 

“Hazrit’s dream told me something quite different,” Divad said. “That you 
were to be one of us, yes. But also that you were to leave us.” 

The words hit Rehtse like a shock. “What?” she asked. 

He looked into her eyes once more, and this time he spread out his hands, as 
though his thinking was done and now he had only to explain a settled decision. 
Firelight flickered blue off the carved stone walls. “You are to leave us,” he said. 
“Now, in fact.” 

“1 cannot leave,” Rehtse said. “What about my duties here? The children—” 

“Hazrit and Annan can handle their care,” Divad said. “The sickness is not 
bad for the time being.” 

“—and prayers,” Rehtse continued, “and the Majesty. 1 am his attendant. And 
you know that no priest is free to leave his service. We are bound to him.” 

Divad’s eyes flicked away from her face. He looked—unsettled? Guilty? “1 do 
not know what to do about that,” he admitted. He picked up something that had 
been lying on the table, bringing it to Rehtse’s attention for the first time. It was 
a letter. 

“Professor Huss has gone to Athrom, but he sent this,” Divad said. “A request 
that one of my priests might accompany Virginia Ramsey on a journey to the 
Highlands where she came from. She needs eyes, he says. To help her find the 
King.” 

Rehtse fought to breathe as the implications sank in. 

“Ibw, Rehtse,” Divad said. “She is waiting for you.” 



Rehtse shook her head. To go into the Sunworld—to seek the King—to serve 
one of his Gifted—all her heart desired it. But she had vows to keep. She could 
not simply leave the Majesty. 

“You know the penalty if I leave the Majesty’s service,” she said. 

“Death will not find you,” Divad said. “The Majesty will not send soldiers 
into the mountains to track you down.” 

The stone table beneath her palms felt warm. “And what will 1 tell the King 
when 1 find him?” she asked. “That 1 am a vow-breaker like our forefathers? A 
traitor, faithless? That one loved me like a daughter and 1 abandoned him?” 

She pushed herself up and stood slowly. “1 cannot do this thing, Divad, though 
with all my heart 1 desire to go. Faithlessness is the curse of the Darkworld.” Her 
eyes went to the door behind Divad, and she set her jaw. “No, 1 cannot go—not 
unless he gives me leave.” 

“You’re not going to ask him?” Divad said. The alarm in his voice surprised 
her. It was not a common reaction for the high priest. “Rehtse, 1 know you love 
him—more than any of my priests, you care for the royal family. And at times he 
has loved you. But he is volatile, and angry. He might—” 

“He will not make a martyr of me,” Rehtse said. “Not this time.” She held out 
her hand. “May 1?” 

Divad handed over Huss’s letter without a word. Rehtse rolled it up and 
tucked it into the fine red braided belt she wore. She left Divad’s presence with 
her heart pounding. 


* * * 

The first day’s ride brought the Ploughman’s entourage down to the foothills 
of the mountains, just above the thick forests of Galce. Maggie sat with Pat and 
Professor Huss by a new-lit fire in the camp, carefully hanging Mrs. Cook’s 
teakettle on a stick over the flames. Its copper sides, black and smudged along 
the bottom rim, glinted cheerfully in the evening light that fell through the new 



leaves and buds on the trees around the clearing. 

Maggie worked her fingers over the holes on her bone flute. Hazrit, the elder 
of the Darkworld priestesses, had given it to her. She blew into it experimentally, 
enjoying its melancholy tones. 

“Not a cheerful sound, is it?” Pat asked. 

“The Darkworld is not a cheerful place,” Huss said. 

Maggie smiled. “Not cheerful, but beautiful, I think.” 

“I’d rather hear you sing,” the professor said. 

Maggie laughed. “Professor, 1 love to sing. But I can’t escape the feeling that 
I’m meddling with powers too great for me when 1 do. Now and again 1 want to 
make music without any great significance.” 

He chuckled in response, and Maggie blew a few notes, a melody that 
sounded strangely familiar though she wasn’t sure why. Pat watched her from 
across the fire with her chin in her hand. Maggie closed her eyes and let the song 
shape itself, drifting up with the tendrils of smoke, giving notes to the feel of the 
spring air. She stopped abruptly. She knew this song—Mary Grant had sung it. It 
was a lament for the old world and a prayer for the King’s return. 

So much for making music without significance. 

She opened her eyes, and the professor nodded. His expression was 
sympathetic. He understood what had just happened. 

Soldiers passed the little campfire, carrying supplies and talking in low voices. 
One of them stopped. Maggie looked up and recognized Harutek. 

“An instrument of home,” he said, gesturing to the flute. “Though 1 do not 
recognize the song.” 

“It is one of ours,” Huss answered. “Will you have a seat, prince?” 

Maggie expected Harutek to deny the request, but instead, he laid his cloak on 
the ground and sat cross-legged upon it. His fish-scale armour gleamed in the 
firelight, as did his shaven head. Harutek was muscular, handsome, and 
dignified, every inch a warrior and a prince. 

“1 hope you will play often,” Harutek said. “It will alleviate the hardship of 



riding. The Ploughman says it is four more days to Athrom.” 

“Are you eager to get there?” Pat asked. Maggie shot her a look, but Pat didn’t 
acknowledge it. 

“Of course,” Harutek said. His tone was quiet—humbler, perhaps, than 
Maggie had expected. She’d been angry with him for forcing Pravik’s hand. But 
it was hard to be angry with what she heard in his voice. Hope. 

He looked her directly in the eyes as he spoke. “The Darkworld has been cut 
off from mankind for five hundred years,” he said. “Our people have lived and 
died without the sun. We have been decimated by sickness, weakened by lack of 
light. We should have come above ground long ago.” 

“But you had a reason to stay hidden,” Huss said. 

“Yes,” Harutek said, and here his voice took on a note of bitterness. “The 
priests told us it was our duty to stay loyal to the King. Loyalty—that’s what 
they call our hiding like rats in the darkness, giving ourselves over to die.” 

“And how does loyalty figure into what you’re doing now?” Huss asked. 

“My loyalty is to our people,” Harutek said. He sat a little straighter, and this 
time looked Huss straight in the eye. “To our future. Not to a being who, if he 
exists, has shown little love or care for us in centuries.” 

Maggie blew into the flute once more. The note was mournful. 

By late evening, darkness rolled over the camp, felt more than seen. The 
horses twitched their ears and looked nervously around them, and the soldiers 
hushed them and stroked their necks, watching the trees just as keenly. 

Still sitting by the fire, Maggie let her eyes rove the treetops. In her hands, she 
clutched a tin cup, tea warming her palms and calming her increasingly edgy 
spirit. The trees were rustling, but no wind could be felt. The camp was hemmed 
in on one side by sheer rock, a last remnant of the mountains before the foothills 
would give way to flatlands, and on the other by the woods—and the aura 
coming from the woods was unfriendly. Maggie cleared her throat and strained 
to hear music, a song in the air to give her strength, but she could hear little. 

The camp was silent. 



Nearby, Rivan stalked from the horses to the Ploughman, who was standing in 
the midst of the camp. His rough voice echoed off the rock face. “Something is 
wrong, my lord. Horses don’t like it, and neither do we.” 

“1 feel it too,” the Ploughman answered. “What would you have us do?” 

Rivan opened his mouth to answer, but Cratus, seated at a fire a few feet away, 
cut him off. “There is nothing to do. 1 would not have thought you Easterners 
would be so easily spooked by your own forests.” 

“There is something here,” the Ploughman said quietly, “that is not a part of 
our forests.” 

“Nonsense,” Cratus said, but his voice faltered as a heavy rotting stench filled 
the air, and from the shadows of the trees two pale blue lights suddenly shone. 

Cratus drew his sword. The Ploughman did likewise. The blue lights—eyes, 
they could now see, pale and pupiless—rose in a wolf-like head from a pool of 
darkness. 

“Great stars,” Rivan said. “’Tis a serpent.” 

What had seemed simply a deep place in the ground, merely a mass of 
shadows, could be seen now to be the coiled body of an enormous snake. 
Maggie stood slowly and backed away from the fire as it raised its head, rising 
until its eyes were level with the horses and then even higher, looking down on 
the frozen band from a towering height. A snake it undoubtedly was, but not like 
any serpent they had ever seen. Its was a blind wolf’s head, with a wolf’s great 
ears and teeth. And from its mouth came the smell of rot, of death and decay. 

Maggie dropped her tin cup and reached for the knife she wore at her side. 
She had seen such creatures before. 

It was Blackness. 

The serpent’s tongue, forked and blue, flicked. Cratus was the first to act. He 
shouted a battle cry, running straight at the snake with his sword raised. The 
serpent’s head shot forward. It caught Cratus by the leg and slammed him 
against the rock face. Maggie heard a crunch and tried not to be sick. Knife in 
hand, she moved backwards, away from the snake, giving the warriors room. 



The Ploughman bellowed a cry of his own, and Harutek’s warriors let fly their 
two-pronged spears. The points bounced off the creature’s scales. The 
Ploughman ducked a lash of the creature’s long body. Maggie lost sight of him 
as the horses broke in a panic, pulling their stakes from the ground and shrieking 
with fear as men tried to get control and fight. 

Shadows seemed to attend the creature. The clearing grew darker by the 
moment. The farmers grabbed at the horses, trying to calm them and get them 
out of the way. The professor’s hands took Maggie’s shoulders. He was 
trembling, though only a little. She turned to look at him. “It will be all right,” 
she said. 

Another battle cry sounded, and Maggie turned her head back to the rock face 
to see Pat leaping onto the serpent’s back and trying to drive her sword into it. 
Pat began to slip as soon she touched its slimy skin, her blade glancing off, 
momentum making it impossible to finish her attack. She hit the ground, palms 
first, and the serpent’s side undulated toward her as though it would crush her. 
She rolled out of the way, toward Maggie. Pat’s eyes widened as the slime began 
to eat into the sword, hissing as it did. The metal corroded so fast she was forced 
to throw her sword aside. 

“Ploughman!” Pat shouted. “Aim for its head!” 

“Pat!” Maggie screamed. The snake’s head was lunging straight for her. As 
Maggie watched, Harutek appeared seemingly out of nowhere, grabbing Pat and 
bearing her out of range of the snake’s strike. The prince turned and slashed at 
the creature’s head, bellowing as the long fangs hooked into his arm. The serpent 
jerked him into the air and threw him aside. 

“Here!” a loud voice cried. “Creature of darkness, look to me!” 

With the words, golden light exploded from the ground beneath the snake’s 
head. The creature recoiled from the force of the light. 

The Ploughman’s Gift. 

The Ploughman stood before the serpent, sword in one hand and staff in the 
other, his eyes ablaze with golden light and the air whirling with power around 



him. With a cry, he plunged his sword into the serpent’s underbelly. It wailed and 
shuddered, pulling back, but somehow the Ploughman got his footing on the 
creature’s back and leaped to its head, driving his sword in. The long body 
shuddered and began to shrink, its wet sides shriveling before their eyes. In 
minutes all that was left was a long, stinking carcass, and the Ploughman was 
watching his sword dissolve, steaming and hissing. He dropped it, but the 
serpent would move no more. 

Its black body was streaked with gold dust, as though light had taken form and 
settled over it. 

Cratus still lay groaning on the ground. “Come, Maggie,” Professor Huss said. 
She followed him without question, and he knelt by the Southern commander. 
The man’s leg was soaked with blood where the serpent’s fangs had pierced and 
shaken him, and he clutched a dislocated shoulder. 

“Sing, Maggie,” Huss said tersely. 

Cratus glared at them, but he submitted as Huss tore aside the ripped clothing 
to examine the wound. The sight and smell made Maggie’s stomach lurch. 
Harutek appeared at her side and knelt by the wounded man as well. His own 
arm appeared to have been protected by his armour and the cloth of his sleeve, 
which was torn by the serpent’s fangs. “I have some training,” he told Huss. 

Huss nodded. He looked back at Maggie. “Sing,” he said. 

She closed her eyes and sought for a song. Strains were rising from the forest, 
and she took them and wove them into a melody. She wasn’t sure what words 
she was singing or where the melody was coming from, but she sang with one 
shaking hand on Huss’s shoulder. At first she could hear Cratus swearing and 
protesting, but in a few minutes, he had fallen silent. Everything had. 

She wasn’t sure how much time had passed when she stopped singing and 
opened her eyes again. Cratus was sitting up, leaning against the rock face. Huss 
had finished dressing his leg with Harutek’s help. The shoulder was no longer 
dislocated. 

Maggie frowned. She cleared her throat. 



“It healed itself,” Haratek said quietly. He patted her on the shoulder. “Well 
done, Maggie.” 

The old man stood and wiped his hands clean on a rag one of the farmers 
offered him. The Ploughman was watching the proceedings with his arms folded. 

Cratus looked up at him. 

“What was all that?” Cratus demanded. 

“A serpent,” the Ploughman answered. “A creature of the Blackness.” 

“Not that,” Cratus said. “The song. And you. The light. The way the air 
moved around you—the way you moved, like a warrior not of earth. What was 
all that?” 

The Ploughman looked down at Cratus, his expression inscrutable. “Some call 
them Gifts,” he said. 

Haratek remained by Cratus as the others moved away. 



Chapter 4: People of the King 


It was three hours after midnight when three cloaked and hooded figures 
proceeded on foot through the streets of Pravik toward the gates and the 
mountains beyond. They walked slowly, deliberately. None saw them, as was 
their intent. 

They passed through the gates together and followed the road into the 
mountain forests until they had passed beyond sight of the walls. There they 
halted. 

The tallest of them removed his hood, revealing long, dark hair tied back with 
a leather strap. The others followed suit, and Divad, Hazrit, and Rehtse regarded 
each other in silence. 

“Kneel, Rehtse,” Divad said. 

She obeyed. Hazrit and Divad each laid a hand on the young woman’s head. 

“We speak the words of denouncing,” Divad said slowly. “We proclaim you 
traitor and heretic by the word of the Majesty and release you from his service.” 

Rehtse closed her eyes and let the words sink in. She had never imagined this 
ceremony would be used against her—much less that she would ever 
deliberately provoke the Majesty into denouncing her. 

Of course, had they been following protocol properly, one of the Majesty’s 
more muscular sons would finish the ceremony by raising an axe and taking 
Rehtse’s head to seal the denunciation. They were not. Hazrit moved her hand so 
her palm rested against Rehtse’s cheek. Rehtse leaned into the motherly gesture. 

“So it has been decreed,” Divad said. “So it is done.” His voice leveled out a 
little. “Stay kneeling, Rehtse.” 

Rehtse heard the smile in Hazrit’s voice as she spoke the words of another, 
very different, ceremony, one that had first been enacted in her life when she was 
only a small child. “By the will of the King we accept you into the service of the 



priesthood of the Darkworld,” she said. “From this day forth you are his servant. 
Yours it is to pray and worship, to carry the knowledge of the past forward that 
our people may be found faithful, to heal and tend their needs. And to serve the 
Majesty as a daughter serves her father. Will you swear to all these things in the 
King’s name?” 

“I will,” Rehtse said. 

She stood, and Hazrit embraced her. Rehtse clung tightly to the woman who 
had been the closest thing to a mother to her. Divad waited his turn, and when 
Hazrit reluctantly let go, he also embraced Rehtse. He laid one hand on her head 
and said, “Bless you, child. The King be in all your ways.” 

Rehtse blinked back more tears. Excitement was leaping in her for the journey 
ahead, but the somberness of denunciation threatened to pull it back down. 

“There,” Divad said as he stepped away. “You are the first priest in the history 
of our people to take that vow twice.” 

“I am the first to survive denunciation,” Rehtse said. Her smile faltered a little. 
Only two priests in all the last five hundred years had ever been denounced— 
one for plotting to murder the Majesty and one for teaching the people to go 
aside after Morning Star. She was not especially happy to be in their company. 
But she turned her face to the shadowed mountains and pulled the letter out of 
her belt. She had memorized the directions to the cabin where Virginia was 
waiting. 

The cabin where they would begin their journey to find the King. 

* * * 

Virginia lay in an abandoned shack in the mountains outside Pravik, listening 
to the sounds of the night. She fingered a pouch full of seeds lying next to her on 
the musty old cot. 

It was her second night in the cabin. She was still waiting for Huss’s promised 
gift of eyes. As she waited, she let the last two and a half years play themselves 



out in her mind as though she was watching them from some close vantage 
point. One memory, made all the stronger by the pouch of seeds, was that of 
awakening the Earth Brethren. Tyrentyllith, the Forest Lord, had given her the 
seeds. They were life. New life, not yet realized. 

She’d fallen asleep in her memories and awakened to a song. 

Its notes were sweet, its melody peaceful. A song of healing and triumph. A 
song of hope. As Virginia listened to it, she saw light battling darkness, a serpent 
and a golden man. Images and music died away together. 

She smiled in the darkness. 

An instant later, she was startled by the sound of cloth rustling against the 
door frame. She sat bolt upright, snatching up the bag of seeds and tucking it 
inside her cloak. “Who’s there?” she asked. 

The voice was familiar, but she hadn’t placed it before the newcomer 
answered the question. “Peace,” she said. “Professor Huss sent me. I am Rehtse 
of the Darkworld.” Virginia could hear a smile in her voice. “I have come to be 
your eyes.” 


* * * 

When morning came, Virginia awoke to the smell of something cooking 
outside the cabin—fish? She stood carefully, feeling her way to the door. The air 
outside was perfumed with the scent of flowers blooming. Virginia breathed it in 
as she crossed the damp earth to the fire where Rehtse was cooking breakfast. 
Her head swam. She was hungrier than she wanted to admit. 

Rehtse helped her find a seat on a fallen log and then got busy serving 
breakfast. Virginia sorted out questions in her mind, wondering where to start. 
But before she could ask, Rehtse was praying aloud. She chanted softly in a 
sing-song blessing Virginia couldn’t understand. The words were in a lost 
tongue, one of the languages of the world before the Empire. Then she repeated 
it in the common tongue. 



“We thank thee, O King, for the gift of fish and water,” she said. “The life of 
the Darkworld is in the river thy hand hath created.” 

Rehtse pushed a small bowl into Virginia’s hands. It was warm. 

“Hazrit sent it,” Rehtse said. “The soup, I mean. After this I will have to say a 
new blessing.” 

Virginia smiled. “Thank you,” she said. 

Rehtse did not answer—Virginia suspected she had nodded. “Has there been 
any word of the entourage to Pravik?” Virginia asked. 

“Did you expect word?” Rehtse asked. “This is only the second day of their 
journey.” 

“No,” Virginia said. “Of course not. Forgive my asking—when I am alone, 
time gets away from me.” 

Rehtse settled onto the ground next to Virginia, and a moment later began to 
pray again. “May thy great presence guard their way,” she said. “Blind them to 
the deceiver’s ways; deafen them to the deceiver’s tongue. Bind them close to 
thy great heart, King of Heaven, Heart of the World.” 

Silently, Virginia added her own agreement. She hoped that the King could 
hear. But even if he could not, it felt right to pray. How better to begin this 
journey? 

The soup was good—salty and oily, but nourishing. When they had finished, 
Rehtse took Virginia’s bowl, clanked around with some equipment, and finally 
offered her hand. 

“To the Highlands?” she said. 


* * * 

The entourage to Athrom went on in the morning, more sober and watchful 
after the serpent’s attack. Cratus and the Ploughman rode at the head of the 
column, both men bandaged and stiff. Harutek kept command of his own 


warriors. 



Maggie rode with Professor Huss in a wagon just behind Harutek’s warriors. 
She sang throughout the day, sometimes wordless songs, sometimes stories or 
poetry in music. Now and again she played with the flute. She knew Harutek 
was listening, so she sang especially for him. It seemed to her that he needed it. 
As the miles fell away, so did her unhappiness with this journey. She was still 
not at all certain they should be doing this—but they had already defeated the 
Blackness once, their Gifts were strong, they were together. Some among them 
were even hopeful. 


* * * 

Virginia and Rehtse walked throughout the day, following a common road, 
until dusk began to fall on their way. They didn’t stop. Rehtse’s eyes were sharp, 
and to Virginia, loss of light made little difference. Birds called back and forth in 
the woods, their cries loud and lonely. They talked little, both lost in thought and 
concentrating on their steps. But as the road leveled out for a while, Virginia 
finally asked the question that had been on her heart since Rehtse’s arrival. 

“How is it that you are here?” she asked. 

“You were in need of eyes,” Rehtse said. “The King saw your need and sent 
me.” 

It was a good answer, a faithful one. And one that purposefully left out a great 
deal. Virginia stumbled a little over a rough patch in the path. “I know a little of 
you,” she said. “I know you lost one you loved in the battle in Athrom.” 

There was silence. Then, slowly, Rehtse answered, “Caasi would have been 
glad of this—of where we are going. He truly believed in the King, as I fear his 
father and brother do not.” 

“The Majesty is called the father of seventeen sons,” Virginia asked. “How is 
it that I’ve only heard of two?” 

“The others are insignificant,” Rehtse said. “Because they are not really his 
sons—the young men who stand up with him at feasts are surrogates, there for 



ceremony. His real sons died in childhood.” 

Virginia gasped. “Fifteen of them?” 

“Sun-sickness,” Rehtse said. “Many who are born to the Darkworld do not 
live to full age. That is the curse of living in darkness. We priests do the best we 
can to help. But we also live without the sun. We cannot do all we would.” 

“None of us can,” Virginia said. She fell quiet a few minutes more, letting bird 
calls fill the silence between them. “Caasi was one of the first to answer the call 
when 1 shared my vision about the Gypsies and urged the men to Athrom to 
rescue them. 1 have always felt... responsible for his death.” 

The words were a reaching out. Virginia held her breath as she waited for 
Rehtse’s response. All her life her Gift had made her enemies and driven even 
her friends from her. With this young woman from another world, she hoped it 
might be different somehow. 

“Then you are responsible for making Caasi more than a man,” Rehtse 
answered quietly. “His death was earned gloriously in obedience to the King, in 
defense of the innocent. He was all that the Darkworld is supposed to be—all 
that he wanted to be in his most beautiful ideals. For that 1 thank you.” 

“And yet you were wounded by it,” Virginia said. 

“1 do not deny the wound hurts,” Rehtse said. “1 have been accused of not 
feeling it, but that is only because 1 do not weep in the presence of those who do 
not honour him and his death as they should.” 

“Rehtse,” Virginia asked again, softly, “how is it that you come to be here?” 

This time the pause was sighing, and Rehtse did not give the same answer. 
“The Majesty does not believe in the King any longer. 1 opposed him to his face 
—deliberately provoked him. So he released me from his service.” 

Virginia heard the pain in Rehtse’s voice, the depth she was not sharing. 

“1 am sorry,” she said. 

Leaves rustled overhead. Rehtse’s voice shook a little, but she was no less 
sincere. “He has only sent me where my heart longs to go—in search of the one 1 
truly wish to serve.” She tightened her guiding grip on Virginia’s arm. “1 am glad 



to be going with you. It is not easy to serve the King when others do not 
believe.” 

Virginia smiled and laid her free hand over Rehtse’s. “I could not ask for a 
better guide,” she said. 


* * * 

The wagon rumbled over the road, bumping and jolting. Evening was falling 
on another day, and the road through the mountains was strangely hushed but for 
the sounds of the horses and wheels. Pat, on horseback, pulled alongside the 
wagon to check on Maggie and Huss before cantering ahead to the front of the 
line. They had opted to ride in the wagon for awhile, giving relief to both the 
horses and their own bodies. 

Maggie looked out over the side at the flatlands of Galce stretching below 
them, crowned by a setting sun that turned the sky gold, orange, and faint purple. 
Athrom was still three days away. 

Another shadow fell across the wagon: Merlyn Cratus, riding back through the 
column. He paused and looked keenly down at them. Maggie kept her face 
composed as she met his eyes. 

“Good evening,” she said. 

He nodded curtly. “And to you.” 

She cleared her throat. “You are well?” she asked. 

He smiled, but there was no joy in the smile. “Healing very quickly,” he said. 
“My wounds are minor. By some miracle. I know what they were before you 
sang.” 

“You might try thanking her,” Huss said. 

Maggie shook her head, flushing. “There’s nothing to thank me for,” she said, 
giving Huss a look that pleaded with him not to push the issue. “You are simply 
a strong man who’s healing well.” 


“By some miracle,” Cratus repeated. “Perhaps the same miracle that is eating 



the rust and restoring the metal on these wagon wheels.” 

Maggie frowned, unsure of how to respond. Was he joking? Before she could 
say anything, the general nodded again, said, “Good evening to you,” and rode 
ahead. 

They stopped for the night not half an hour later, the men at the head of the 
column already making camp in a hollow by the time Maggie and the wagon 
reached it. As the men unloaded the tent and a few other necessities, she rounded 
the cart and stared at the wheels. The metal was shining in patches. It looked as 
though new metal was bursting out through the rust. She frowned. Had it always 
been like that? 

Fireflies began to flicker around the wagon, lighting up through the spokes of 
the wheels, and she stood and brushed herself off. Tents rose and pots clanked: 
the comforting sounds and sights of camp. The smell of woodsmoke reached her 
as a fire was started, and she realized how dark it was quickly getting. The men 
around the fire were reduced to silhouettes in the deepening shadows. 

Overhead, stars were beginning to come out. 

When the tent was erected, Maggie sat in the opening and hugged her knees to 
her chest. Huss wandered over and stood near her. 

“1 wish you wouldn’t call attention to my singing,” Maggie said. “It makes me 
uneasy. And I don’t like Cratus watching me.” 

In the darkness she imagined she could see his eyes, somber as he spoke. 
“There is power in your songs,” he said. “Like there was in Mary’s songs. For all 
of us. You have truly inherited her Gift, Maggie.” 

Maggie just sighed. She knew she was Gifted—that somehow she had 
inherited the Gift born and then killed in Mary Grant, her former guardian and 
member of the Council for Exploration Into Worlds Unseen. But she was not 
sure she liked it. 

Crickets were singing in the woods around them, the chirps punctuated by 
cracks from the fire as the farmers stoked the pile of wood. The night was full of 
songs. Maggie could feel them all there, waiting for her to hear them and weave 



other music from their strains. 

“What does it mean?” she asked. 

Huss was silent. “The Gifts are a sign of the King’s coming,” he said. “1 think 
in some way they manifest his power through you.” 

She shook her head again. “That doesn’t help me. How are we supposed to 
use them? What are we for, Professor?” 

A dark shadow approached. It was Harutek. “If you’ll allow me,” he said. 
“The priesthood taught us that among the Gifted, six would be chosen for a 
special task. They would usher the King back into the world. That is why our 
priests have so embraced some of you. The Six are named by their Gifts—the 
Warrior, the Seer.” He smiled in the darkness. “The Singer.” 

“And yet you don’t believe it?” Maggie asked. 

Harutek sighed. “1 am not sure what 1 believe,” he said. “1 only know that our 
beliefs in this King have hurt us more than they’ve helped. I am not faithless as 
the priests would paint me. But 1 cannot cling to a faith that is killing us and 
keeping us in darkness when light beckons. 1 do not believe your King would 
want me to.” 

“In a world like this one,” Huss rumbled, “it is not always easy to know the 
difference between darkness and light.” 

Harutek bowed. “Perhaps. But this is not why I came. I came to say thank 
you. I hear your songs, and they lift my spirits. I think you mean them to.” 

“I do,” Maggie said, smiling. 

Harutek bowed again, more deeply this time, and withdrew. Something else 
was drawing his attention near the edge of the camp. He walked into hushed 
conversation with a few of the guards. 

The Ploughman approached, his eyes on Harutek and the guards. “What is it?” 
Huss asked. 

“Harutek believes something is following us,” the Ploughman said. 

“Another serpent?” Maggie asked. 

“Perhaps. His men have been hearing and seeing things in the dark. No one 



else has sensed anything amiss. Cratus thinks it is nothing.” 

“But you have great respect for Harutek’s ability to see in the dark,” Maggie 
said. 

“Precisely.” 

“What do you think it is?” Maggie asked. 

“1 don’t know,” the Ploughman said. “But 1 will be happier when we get out of 
these woods and onto the plains where we can see what’s around us.” 

“Then we will not be far from Athrom,” Maggie said. 

“1 confess 1 will be happier when that is the case too,” the Ploughman said. 
“The closer we are to Athrom, the closer we are to leaving it again.” He fell 
silent. Maggie listened to the balladry playing in his cloak and hair like a wind. 

Harutek appeared before them suddenly again. “We should not camp,” he 
said, his arms folded in what Maggie was coming to recognize as a stubborn 
stance. 

The Ploughman frowned. “The men need rest.” 

“They are soldiers,” Harutek said. “They can do without.” 

The Ploughman glanced at Maggie and Huss. “We are not all soldiers.” 

“Regardless,” Harutek said. “Here there is danger.” 

Another voice intruded—Cratus’s, near enough to make Maggie jump. She 
hadn’t realized he was there. “It is nonsense,” he said. “My men have heard and 
seen nothing.” 

Harutek’s eyes bored into the general. “It is your men the presence follows,” 
he said. “Something in the forest is angry with you. Just because your eyes and 
ears are not sharp enough to sense it does not mean it is not here.” 

Cratus’s eyes narrowed. “Are you insult—” 

A sudden call, lonely, eerie, rose over the forest. The encampment hushed and 
held silent under its spell until at last it died away, mournful as the cry of a wolf 
but far less earthly. 

“Look there!” someone shouted, and Maggie turned to see, through the 
jumping silhouettes of the men, a tree where a human shape stood, holding to a 



branch high above. The form was slender as a boy and unmoving. It seemed 
almost to be part of the tree. One of Cratus’s men let fly an arrow, but it missed. 
In the next instant the shape had disappeared. Only the trees could be seen in the 
darkness. 

“Gather weapons; go after him!” Cratus declared. The Ploughman reached out 
and stopped him. 

“No,” he said. “It was only a boy.” 

“A scout,” Cratus countered. “He will bring back others.” 

“We do not know that he is an enemy,” the Ploughman said. “I will not be 
responsible for the life of one who was merely curious.” 

“My lord,” Harutek said. “My suggestion has not changed. We ought not to 
encamp here tonight. There is danger in the woods, and none of us wishes 
another battle. If our presence here offends the forest, then why do we not keep 
moving?” 

Cratus scoffed. “Offends the forest, man? Do you think it a living thing?” 

Harutek’s eyes bored into him again, an unnerving stare that made the general 
shift uncomfortably. “I have spent all my life buried beneath unliving rock,” 
Harutek said. “That”—he waved toward the trees, swaying gently in a summer 
wind, their creaks and the rustling of leaves mingled with the chorus of crickets 
and the noises of other creatures stirring—“that is alive. And it does not want us 
to be here.” 

The Ploughman nodded. “I will tell the men to break camp. Maggie, you and 
Professor Huss can continue to ride in the wagon. We’ll erect a cover for it. Try 
to get some sleep.” 

A moment later the leaders broke up to gather their men, and within minutes 
the process of tearing down had begun. Maggie blinked at the speed with which 
things could change. She looked back up at the tree, hoping for another glimpse 
of the shape that had looked down on them from the branches. 

This is alive, Harutek had said. Maggie recalled Virginia’s story of awakening 
the Earth Brethren, spirits of trees and beasts and wind. 



But though her heart pounded with anticipation as she lifted her eyes, nothing 
was there. 

“They are wise to leave the forest,” Professor Huss said. 

“1 don’t—” Maggie searched for the right words. “1 don’t feel danger here.” 

“Not for you.” Huss smiled. “The power here is not angry with you.” 

“Professor,” Maggie blurted, aware that the clamour of packing up camp kept 
her words from any who would overhear, “where is Virginia? Do you know?” 

The old man smiled and looked away, but Maggie stood and leaned close to 
him. “You had something to do with her disappearance. Tell me.” 

Huss gestured vaguely to the darkness. “She might be... out there,” he said. 
“She is going to Bryllan to find the King.” 

Maggie’s heart skipped a beat. “Alone?” she asked. 

Huss shook his head. “Not for long,” he said. “1 have asked Divad to send one 
of the Darkworld priests with her, and I believe he will do it.” Huss was quiet a 
moment. “1 do not trust the prince, Maggie. He is turning against the King.” 

Maggie winced. But she didn’t defend Harutek. She was too busy processing 
what Huss had told her. “We’re on this journey,” she said slowly, “because the 
Ploughman doesn’t really believe the King will come soon. Because we’re all 
afraid we have to do without him. Do you really think Virginia will find him?” 

“1 think we need him,” Huss said. “More than ever. That is all 1 know.” 

Thirty minutes later, they loaded into the wagon. Huss’s words had troubled 
her—had undone some of the confidence she’d been gaining on the journey. She 
sang softly, songs more sad and confused than she wanted to admit. Perhaps she 
was drawing them from somewhere inside herself. The songs offered up by the 
earth around her were still there, still to be woven into music, but there was in 
them anger and mystery and power so deep it frightened her. So she left the 
forest’s songs alone, and the entourage rumbled down the road in the dark 
toward the flatlands of southern Galce—and beyond them, Italya and the capital 
city, Athrom. 



In the morning, Rehtse and Virginia followed a little-used road southwest. 
They spent the day mostly in silence, as Rehtse tried to navigate territory that 
was utterly unfamiliar to her and Virginia concentrated on keeping her steps 
steady beneath her. But the silence was good and companionable, punctuated by 
Rehtse’s prayers and strengthened by the sense of oneness both felt. When the 
sun was again setting over the dusty road and evening birds were singing in the 
thick trees, they stopped to make camp. 

“In the Darkworld we burn fish oil,” Rehtse said. “I used all I had to warm up 
that soup of Hazrit’s. Forgive my ignorance. Tell me how to make a fire?” 

Virginia laughed and began to give instructions, relying on her memories of 
sleeping in the hills with her grandfather. She felt around for a stick and found 
one, breaking it easily. “You need them dry, not wet or green. You might have 
the best luck if you gather branches that have fallen into the road.” 

Rehtse went off. The falling light bathed Virginia’s face as she sat facing west, 
toward the thick forests of northern Galce and the open sea, the Isle of Bryllan 
and the Highland slopes of home. Rehtse was singing to herself as she worked. 
The song was in a minor key, haunting and ancient, yet Virginia heard the joy in 
it, the unquenchable hope. 

She let the sounds of the woods come over her, the evening fragrance of trees 
and flowers, the texture of dry earth and rock beneath her fingers, the wiry 
length of creeping plants encroaching upon the road. She knew they were still in 
the Eastern Mountains—not far from Pravik, really, despite the ground they had 
covered. She wondered if Rehtse knew a prayer that could give a blind woman 
swiftness in her steps. 

Rehtse’s footsteps were light as she approached. She lowered an armload of 
branches to the ground at Virginia’s feet. 

“Will these do?” she asked. 

Virginia reached down and started to order the pile, laying kindling, her 



fingers feeling out the wood. She tilted her head up and smiled. 

“Very well,” she said. She held up a bigger branch. “Can you find more of 
these?” 

Rehtse was off again without a word—Virginia thought she had nodded in 
response—but she was soon singing again. As she listened, Virginia became 
aware that the song was another prayer, an evening chant. She wondered what it 
would have been like to grow up in a world that believed in the King and 
honoured his memory in its traditions. She frowned. Chants and prayers had not 
kept the Majesty and his son from forgetting. Just as exposure to the world 
beyond the Veil had not kept Lord Robert from siding with the Blackness and 
betraying Virginia nearly to her death. Was this mankind’s doom—to forget and 
betray the One who was the life in their veins? 

When Rehtse came back, it didn’t take her long to light the fire, and they sat 
together listening to it crackle and spark. In the silence and the listening was 
companionship. Both felt it, and both were as warmed by its presence as by the 
fire. 


* * * 

Rehtse awoke as soon as the sun began to rise and sat marveling at the world 
as it moved from green to green, from deep depths to brilliance. Virginia was 
asleep, her face resting on her arm, her grey cloak covering all but her feet and 
head. Even she changed in the light of the rising sun. Rehtse had never known 
that the air could be so alive with light that everything within it could be 
transformed. 

There had been lights in the Darkworld, the lights of fish-oil torches. But they 
moved the air only from shadow to shadow. That light had been sleep. To be in 
the sun was waking. 

Rehtse breathed the living air and tried to feel it flowing all through her, from 
her head to her fingertips to her feet. She closed her eyes for a moment just to 



feel the sun falling on her face, the breeze blowing through her hair, the 
openness all around. She had always known the Darkworld lacked light and 
space, but never in all her dreams had she imagined how much that meant. Only 
sometimes at night, when she had lain awake thinking of the King and 
worshiping in her deepest heart, she had felt something like brushes of light and 
air and open places, and then she had experienced longing. 

Once she had dared express this to Divad. “All worship now is longing,” he 
had told her. “Only when the King returns will worship cease to hurt.” 

Those words rang in her head now as she lifted her hands in the sunlight and 
swallowed back a lump in her throat, quietly murmuring the words of the ancient 
morning prayer, thanking the King, the Heart of the World, in an ache that was 
newly strong here where she was surrounded by beauty and by light. 

Movement behind her caused her to turn. Virginia was sitting up, pushing her 
cloak aside. Rehtse found herself smiling with an unexpected burst of affection 
for her companion. It was, it seemed to her, another part of her worship. 

“Good morning,” Rehtse said. To her relief, her voice did not break the spell 
of the sunrise. 

Virginia’s smile was soft. She covered her knees with her cloak and let her 
hands rest in her lap, idly wiping away drops of dew. The fire next to her was 
black, still smoking just a little. 

“Do you want me to bring more firewood?” Rehtse asked, poking the smoking 
sticks and flaking ash away. 

“Do we want to build a fire?” Virginia asked in return. “We have nothing to 
cook on it.” She sighed. “It may well be a hungry, difficult road to Bryllan.” 

Rehtse smiled as she uncovered a few glowing embers at the bottom of the 
fire, golden in the morning light. “I am a priestess,” she said. “My whole life has 
been a difficult road.” She held out her hands and soaked up the warmth, then 
took Virginia’s hands and moved them over it as well. “I have learned to make 
the best of it,” she said. 

The island of Bryllan lay to the west. When the road forked and plunged more 



deeply down the mountain, Rehtse waited at the fork for a few moments, lifted 
her hands, and murmured something. Then she took the left path, and they 
journeyed on. They talked a little. After several hours Virginia asked, “Do you 
know where we’re going?” 

“West,” Rehtse said. 

“How does one born in darkness tell direction?” Virginia asked. 

Rehtse smiled. “A strange question for you to ask.” 

Virginia smiled. “1 have to trust others.” 

“As do 1,” Rehtse said. “In the Darkworld we made markers on the cavern 
walls, and some made a life’s study of the paths underground. They became 
guides to lead us.” 

“And now?” Virginia asked. “Who leads us now?” 

“I am trusting to the King to direct our paths,” Rehtse said. “He wants us to 
find him. So he will guide me aright.” 

“And how do you know that he’s guiding you?” Virginia asked. 

“I am believing,” Rehtse said, “that he will guide where I put my feet.” 

“Rehtse,” Virginia said, hesitating a little, “that sounds an awful lot like 
trusting to luck.” 

“I am a priestess,” Rehtse said. She grinned. “I don’t believe in luck.” 

An hour later, they came across markings on the trees showing the points of 
the compass. The path was indeed heading west. Rehtse announced as much to 
Virginia, who shook her head and smiled as the priestess formally lifted her 
hands and gave thanks. The markers also indicated that they were still much 
closer to Pravik than Virginia wanted to be, but she swallowed her frustration. 
They could only move as quickly as they could move. 

Night fell once again. Their stomachs and feet ached, but still they walked. 

Virginia heard a sound and stopped Rehtse with a touch. 

“What is it?” the priestess asked. 

“Come off the path,” Virginia said quietly. She let Rehtse lead her off the road 
into the underbrush, branches pulling at her skirt as they ducked into the shelter 



of the trees. Rehtse did not ask again, but she was tense with unknowing. 

Virginia said nothing. She listened. 

She heard it again. Male voices, somewhere close by. 

“Men,” she said, her voice even quieter than before. Rehtse pressed Virginia’s 
hand and sucked in her breath as the voices became suddenly loud enough to 
indicate that the men were on the road just before them—probably within sight, 
Virginia thought. Their voices had been muffled by the trees; their footsteps 
unheard on the damp earth. 

“... nothing out here anyway,” one of them finished. The other grunted in 
reply. One man—a third?—coughed. 

Virginia could hear the clink of weaponry and chain mail. Rehtse was still 
tense, and Virginia tried to crouch even lower in the brush. 

“Back to camp,” the first man announced. “Patrols are a waste of time. Those 
cowards never even leave their city.” 

“Wait,” said another man, and Virginia’s heart stopped. “What’s that?” 

They were quiet for a moment, swords clanking as they bent down. Rehtse’s 
hand closed around Virginia’s. She was poised to run. Virginia didn’t have to ask 
what the men had seen. She knew. Footprints in the damp earth, probably 
leading straight toward them. 

And though they were close to Pravik, Virginia knew from Rehtse’s reaction 
and the way her own hair stood up on the back of her neck that these men were 
not friends. Their leader’s words also betrayed them. His accent was Southern. 
The other speaker’s words bore the tinge of some other region, perhaps of the far 
north. They were almost certainly High Police. 

But why were High Police patrolling the forest? 

Rehtse shifted as though she would reveal herself. Virginia gripped her hand 
more tightly. The brush before them was moving, branches clearing away. 

“Well, well, well,” the Northern voice said. “What do we have here?” 

Rehtse stood suddenly and brushed off her long skirt. Virginia stayed where 
she was, crouched in the underbrush. Rehtse’s voice, tinged with its own strange 



accent, greeted the men in the name of the King. She was utterly calm. 

“The King, is it?” the Northerner said. “And who might you be—both of 
you?” 

“1 am Rehtse, a priestess of the Darkworld,” Rehtse answered. “My friend and 
I are traveling through these lands.” 

“Alone,” the Northerner said, “and unprotected.” Virginia’s skin crawled. The 
third man cut in. “Don’t be a fool,” he whispered. “She might be—” 

“She isn’t,” the Northerner hissed back. “These two are no threat.” Virginia 
could hear the leer in his voice. “Just two women alone in the woods.” 

“You are mistaken,” Rehtse said. “We are not unprotected.” 

Twigs crunched as the man took a menacing step forward. His voice was low. 
“And who protects you, woman?” 

“The King himself,” Rehtse calmly answered. “And all the world in his 
service.” 

A smile pulled at Virginia’s mouth. Rehtse was incredibly foolhardy. But after 
all, hadn’t Virginia known the protection of the King before this? 

She stood slowly, staying close to Rehtse so the men couldn’t suddenly step in 
and separate them. “Rehtse is right,” she said. “We are not unprotected. But you 
are on unfriendly ground. What are the High Police doing so far from home?” 

“The whole world is under our rule,” the Southerner said, his tone surly but 
lacking the leering undertones of his companion. 

“Not this corner of it,” Virginia replied. 

“That is our business,” the Southerner said. “As are you. You’ll come with us, 
no trouble given.” To his companions, he said, “We take them back to camp and 
turn them over to the commander. They are under my protection for now, 
understand?” 

Virginia smiled at the grudging grunts that replied. A hand took her arm— 
Rehtse’s hand, firm but gentle. The men didn’t touch them as they stepped out of 
the brush and began to follow the police up the road. Soon, Virginia could smell 
campfire smoke on the wind and hear more voices, along with the sounds of 



horses and wagons. This was more than a small scouting party. 

Great King, she sent up, if you can hear me, protect us. We are coming to seek 
you if only you will grant us freedom. 

A light wind rustled the branches over their heads. 

They stepped out from the tree cover into some kind of clearing. Rehtse’s 
voice sounded low in her ear, remarkably unafraid. “It is an encampment,” she 
said. “They fly flags of green and black. I see thirty men, maybe more.” 

Virginia nodded. From the sounds and smells she would have guessed as 
much. But the question remained: why were they here, so close to Pravik? 

The men halted, and Rehtse and Virginia stood waiting while the leader 
entered a tent. Virginia could hear his muffled voice drifting out through the 
cloth, reporting to someone who answered gruffly. A moment later the women 
were ushered inside. 

The smell in the tent was overwhelming, a mix of meat, unwashed flesh, and 
smoke. Virginia nearly gagged on it. The gruff voice addressed them quickly. 
“Well? Who are you? What are you doing skulking in our woods?” 

“1 am Rehtse, a priestess of the Darkworld and servant of the true King,” 
Rehtse said. “We are journeying west to Galce. All this we have already told 
your men.” 

“And who is she?” the voice asked. Virginia remained silent and cautioned 
Rehtse with her fingertips. The priestess did not disappoint her. “My sister. It is 
my privilege to speak for her, for as you can see, she is blind.” 

The gruff man snorted. “That hardly affects her mouth.” 

“It is not easy to speak to someone you cannot even see,” Rehtse said. 

“While you seem to have no trouble speaking,” the man said. There was a 
sound as though he was pushing a stool back and standing. “And what can you 
tell me of the other woman in the woods?” 

Virginia frowned. Who were they talking about? 

“It cannot be a coincidence that you are wandering these forests around our 
camp just as that black-cloaked witch has declared war on us,” the voice said. 



“You are working with her.” 

The words escaped Virginia almost without her bidding them to. “We are not,” 
she said. 

“Oh, so you can speak!” the commander said. “And with feeling.” 

“The woman of whom you speak,” Virginia said. “She is one of the Order of 
the Spider?” 

“She’s a witch, yes,” the commander said. “Gone rogue, they say. Rumour has 
it she no longer pays allegiance to the emperor. Rumour has it she’s killing off 
her Order and using their power to grow her own. But you would already know 
that, wouldn’t you?” 

Virginia’s hands trembled. “If you believe us in nothing else, my lord, believe 
that we have nothing to do with the woman Evelyn and her designs, whatever 
they may be. We did not even know she was here.” 

“She’s here all right,” the commander said. “Panicking our animals and 
poisoning our food. That pestilence is here.” 

“Why do you not simply take her captive?” Rehtse asked. 

The commander ignored her. “If you’re not one of hers, whose are you? 
Everyone has a side in this world, for all we’re supposed to be one single 
blighted empire.” 

“We told you,” Rehtse said. “We are servants of the true King.” 

The man snorted again. “So you believe in fairy tales. Very good. That still 
doesn’t tell me what I want to know. Do you come from Pravik?” 

“My home is in the Darkworld,” Rehtse said. 

“And mine in Bryllan,” Virginia said. 

The commander laughed. “I’ll believe that. Your accents betray you—if you 
are sisters, you were divided at birth. So tell me—” 

Suddenly he tore Virginia away from Rehtse, shoving her against a post in the 
tent and holding a blade to her throat. “Who are you?” 

She was silent, and he continued. “These woods are full of rumours. I’ve 
heard tell of a blind woman the Order wants. That witch will pay a handsome 



price if you might just happen to be her.” 

“My lord...” one of the men said nervously. 

“Shut up!” the commander snapped back. He didn’t release the pressure on 
Virginia’s throat, and the cold steel began to sting. “Tell me,” he said, “blind 
Seer of Pravik, how well can you see?” 

Virginia did not answer. Finally the man pulled his knife away, and she 
swallowed convulsively. She wondered what was happening to Rehtse. 

“Your silence betrays you,” the man said. 

Virginia swallowed once more. “What would the witch want with me?” she 
asked. 

“1 suggest you ask her that when you see her,” the commander answered. 
Virginia heard something behind her, and Rehtse cried out. 

Then everything went black. 



Chapter 5: Enemies and Friends 


The lights of the city glowing into the darkness were the first glimpse of 
Athrom the entourage saw. They had been passing through Italya’s flatlands with 
hardly a pause, and now the land dipped down as though the course of the world 
was rushing toward the imperial city. 

Athrom, City of Dragons, City of Lights. 

Maggie left the covered wagon to stretch her legs and breathe fresh air just as 
they crested a ridge and saw the city beneath the stars. The Ploughman rode at 
the head of the line, wrapped in his dark cloak, a warm wind blowing around 
him. He reined in his horse at the sight and sat motionless, looking toward it. 

What was passing through his mind was anyone’s guess. Maggie thought of 
Libuse in Pravik and wished her well. 

A silhouette appeared from below: Cratus, riding back after scouting ahead. 
He said something to Harutek and the Ploughman, and the men exchanged 
murmurs. Maggie shivered in the warm breeze and turned back to the wagon. 
Cratus had been watching her, and it unnerved her. But the rust on the wagon 
wheels had cleared completely. A lame-footed horse walking by the sick cart 
while she sang cantered beautifully now. And her songs continued to come, 
wanting to be sung more than she wanted to sing them. 

Prince Harutek rode up beside the wagon. “Shall we draw back the cover?” he 
asked. “So that you may see the city as we enter it? It is a great wonder, they say 
—whatever else it may be.” 

Maggie nodded. She wanted to see the others as they rode, and the sky 
overhead, and the city itself. She wanted to feel the warm wind. Harutek set to 
work pulling the cover back. 

And so Maggie sat in the open air, holding Huss’s hand, as they entered the 
city. The gates soared overhead, golden, ivory, carved and glorious. They were 



there not for protection—Athrom was not a walled city and had no enemies—but 
for ceremony. Maggie kept silent as they passed through, straining her neck to 
their carved heights. The walls of a great coliseum were visible in the distance. 
Maggie saw Harutek’s grim face as he looked at it. It was in defending the 
Gypsies there that his brother Caasi had died. 

Maggie’s throat tightened, and she thought of Virginia whose vision had sent 
the Ploughman, Harutek and Caasi, and many other brave men to the Gypsies’ 
rescue. They had gone, recognizing their enmity with the Empire and all it stood 
for. They had gone because they could not allow a race of people to die, and with 
them, the hope they stood for—the hope of freedom and of the King. 

So why were they here now? 

Horse hooves beside the cart drew her attention, and she met the eyes of the 
Ploughman. He too felt the strangeness of being here, of the very idea of alliance 
with those who had always been their enemies. Her heart went out to him. Cratus 
was near, so Maggie dropped her voice to keep him from hearing. 

“You have seen supernatural deliverance in Pravik and here in Athrom. Even 
on the road as you battled the serpent. The powers that served you then have not 
abandoned you now.” 

He tried to smile, but was not triumphant. “This is not a battle,” he said. 

She looked at him, equally unsmiling. “Isn’t it?” 

“There!” Cratus cut in, pointing toward a shining ivory palace on the crest of a 
hill, rising from the very center of the great city. He rode up alongside the 
Ploughman and cast a glance at Maggie, who turned her eyes to the palace. 
“That is the Jewel of Athrom,” Cratus said. “The palace of Lucien Morel, the 
man who rules the world. You are facing your destiny, friend. The emperor will 
see you tomorrow.” 

The Ploughman nodded, but still he seemed troubled. 



The main street of Athrom was a wide thoroughfare passing through rich 
boroughs, with darkened shops and gardens on all sides. The scent of orchids 
and orange blossoms drifted through the night air, and glowing lamps flickered 
as the cart rolled over a smooth marble road. 

It was beautiful, Maggie thought. Truly, peacefully, awe-inspiringly beautiful. 

At the end of the thoroughfare, the palace itself glowed like an ivory moon 
setting on the horizon. Guards came out to meet them as they reached the low 
walls that surrounded the palace, wearing the black and green of the hated High 
Police. But they came courteously, opening the gates and allowing them quick 
entrance. 

The wagon rocked as Pat jumped inside. She hunkered down next to Maggie 
with her arms folded. She stayed silent, aware of the listening ears on all sides, 
but Maggie saw the words written in Pat’s eyes. 

I don’t like this. 

For a moment Maggie closed her own eyes and tried to listen to the song of 
the city, but she could hear nothing. The silence was not like a breathing thing in 
waiting, but like a great absence—she had felt and heard such silence just before 
the serpent attacked. Suddenly the grandeur and beauty of the city felt hollow. 

“Come,” one of Cratus’s men said, holding out a hand to her. Reluctantly, she 
released Huss’s hand, exchanged a quick glance with Pat, and accepted the 
man’s assistance. Pat jumped down before anyone could offer to help her. All 
around, the men were dismounting, unloading, brushing themselves off. In the 
courtyard of the ruler of the world, the men of Pravik were suddenly very small, 
very dusty, very gruff and quiet. 

A palace servant—one who carried himself with some authority—offered his 
hand to Maggie. “This way, miss,” he said. “You will stay in the west quarters 
for the night.” 

Alarm filled her at the thought of being separated from the others. “But— 
Ploughman!” she called, relieved that he was quick to hear her and approach. “I 
do not wish to be separated from you,” she said. 



He frowned at the servant. “We did not plan to separate,” he said. “General?” 

Cratus approached. “Yes?” 

“We do not wish to be separated,” the Ploughman said. “Is there nowhere we 
can stay all together?” 

Cratus cleared his throat. “I had you all stationed for the night in rooms that 
would befit each one’s status.” 

The Ploughman shook his head. “One room,” he said. “We do not care much 
for status. Surely somewhere in this palace you have a room big enough for all 
of us? My men, and the women, and the professor and me. Harutek and his 
warriors too, if they will stay with us. If you cannot accommodate that request, 
we will happily stay in a stable. Forgive us, general, and write us off as shameful 
rustics. But we would stay together.” 

Maggie’s heart nearly burst with gratitude, even as Cratus gave the 
Ploughman a grudging acquiescence and some of the guards sneered. Let others 
think them ridiculous. Here in this place, they were a family. And they needed 
each other desperately. 

“I will keep my own men with me,” Harutek said quietly. “But we need not 
stay with the Ploughman.” 

“Come then,” Cratus said, scanning the yard to see if all were ready. They 
were. He turned and led them up a flight of marble stairs. Grand doors opened 
for them, and they passed into a great hall adorned with fountains and paintings 
and crystal lights. Guards lined it. They watched the newcomers wordlessly. 

A man in long blue robes met them and bowed. “Your journey has been long, 
General Cratus,” he said. 

“Indeed it has, steward,” Cratus answered. He fell to discussing the travelers’ 
peculiar requests for sleeping arrangements. The guards in the hall watched, 
every eye on the people of Pravik and every mouth utterly silent. 

“Curse their quiet,” Pat muttered suddenly. 

With Pat’s words, Maggie knew why the men’s silence was so unnerving. 

Unlike the absence of song underlying the city, this was a waiting silence, and 



she did not know what they were all waiting for. 


* * * 

The Ploughman stood at the door, staff in hand, as his farmers filed in one by 
one. The room was large and ornate, a banqueting room. To Cratus’s credit, he 
had not put them out in a stable. The Ploughman had waved away the suggestion 
that Cratus rouse servants to prepare beds. A few of the men brought their 
traveling things in, and they laid out their bedrolls, this time under chandeliers 
and a muted mural instead of under the stars. 

Maggie sat on the floor, and the Ploughman came and sat beside her. Huss 
settled on her other side. No one was sleeping. Every eye was on the Ploughman 
now. 

He cleared his throat. “We have come a long way,” he said. “If all goes well, 
we will make the journey home in a few days’ time. I know you are anxious to 
be gone from here. You are not more anxious than I.” 

Some of the men answered that with chuckles and cracks about the 
Ploughman’s waiting lady. The Ploughman ignored them and continued. “I know 
that some of you have questioned my decision to come here. Perhaps you have 
feared that I was giving up on our dream. I am not—I have not. I never will. We 
are here to see if, as Pravik, we can find a way to coexist with the Empire. But 
we will not give up who we are. Pravik remains a bastion of freedom, and 
always will—because of you. Because you are committed to that freedom, and 
you are willing to give your lives for it.” 

The Ploughman hesitated. “On the road here we faced a creature of the 
Blackness,” he said. “We defeated it. I believe it is a sign of what is to come for 
us. There may be a battle of some kind ahead. But we will fight it, and we will 
prevail.” 

He turned to Maggie, catching her off guard. “Will you sing?” he asked. 

Maggie nodded, seeking for words. She closed her eyes and tried her hardest 



to listen past the city’s terrible silence. Her songs always began with hearing: she 
did not create them. It had been the same way for Mary Grant before she was 
murdered by the Order of the Spider. 

But she could hear nothing. 

She tried hard to lose awareness of her surroundings, of the clearing of voices 
and the expectant faces. She tried to will away the consciousness of Pat’s 
presence, even of Huss and the Ploughman. Just to hear. 

Still nothing. 

Her mouth was dry. She had not always heard songs, of course. But since the 
first song had come to her in Pravik, the songs had been ever present, always 
there if she listened hard enough. 

Where were they now? 

“Maggie?” Pat asked. “What is it?” 

Opening her eyes, she blinked away tears. “1 can’t hear anything,” she said. 
“No songs—nothing.” 

“Make your own,” Pat urged. “Can’t you?” 

“1—” Maggie frowned. “1 can’t sew without thread. 1 can’t hear anything.” 
She swallowed hard. “It’s this city.” she said. “There’s no song here—nothing, 
only a silence I don’t understand.” She didn’t say the words that were shouting 
through her now, feeling traitorous after the Ploughman’s comforting speech. We 
should never have come here. 

Pat cleared her throat. “Do you remember the silver thread?” she asked. “The 
Huntsman you saw in the Eastern Lands? The story about the King you heard in 
the Gypsy camp?” 

Maggie nodded. Pat was naming things close to her heart, small things that 
had stirred her hope in the King more than the great battles fought by the 
Ploughman and his Golden Warriors. Pat had shared none of these experiences, 
but Maggie had told her of them, and now Pat told them back. 

“Well,” Pat said. “Can you listen beyond the city?” 

For a moment they looked at each other. Then Maggie felt a smile tugging at 



her lips, and she closed her eyes and bowed her head. Her mind ranged beyond 
the painted ceiling and the crystal chandeliers, beyond the city, up into the stars 
where the Huntsman was on the ride. 

Somewhere impossibly far off, she thought she heard a horn sounding. And 
then a song. 

Hear the call of the Huntsman s horn, 

The stars all sing when the chase is on. 

Over the sky fields and ’cross the moon 

The darkness meets its downfall soon. 

The song rose warm and alive in her throat, a song that had never before sung 
itself through human instrument. Its strains were burning, distant, far, and cold, 
an otherworldly chant of adoration, of highest praises, of dreams. 

And then, though her eyes were still closed and she could not see it, the mural 
overhead came to life. 

It began as rays of light falling through the darkness of the room like starlight, 
sparkling, forming celestial patterns on the floor. The eyes of the travelers were 
drawn up in wonder to see the colours of the mural swirling and rearranging 
themselves, pictures of the Empire swallowed up in far older images. They saw 
the River-Daughter in crystalline beauty, Tyrentyllith of the Woods in verdant 
splendour, Gwyrion of the Wild Things attended by his winged and four-footed 
attendants. They saw a great hunter riding across the sky with stars in his cloak. 
They saw the Sea-Father in regions of ice and fire, and they saw the dancing 
colours of the ancient Shearim. 

Falling rays of light lit upon each one who watched, eyes wide, and in the 
gentle touch of light they heard the wind blowing, Flycharath, Spirit in the Wind, 
echoing the sweet, strange strains that Maggie’s voice still sang. 

And then, for an instant, all the colours gathered themselves together and 
became a pure white light like the heart of the purest star, and in the light 



everyone in the room thought he could see a man. Maggie opened her eyes. The 
light illuminated her face and her eyes, and she opened her mouth to speak and 
smiled, reaching up as though she could touch him. 

The light vanished. 

The vision, and the man at the center of it, was gone. 

* * * 

Virginia awoke to the gentle playing of the wind through her hair. Her head 
was throbbing, and moving it sent pain all through her neck and shoulders. A 
voice was calling her. 

“Little sister... ” 

“Llycharath,” she whispered back. Her hands were bound in front of her, as 
were her feet. She was leaning on something warm—Rehtse’s back, she realized. 

“You are not alone,” the voice of the wind whispered in her ear. The cool 
breeze, bearing the scent of flowers with it, felt good around her aching head. 

“Can you help us?” Virginia asked. 

A boot nudged the side of her leg. 

“Who do ye think you’re talking to?” a rough voice asked. “Your companion 
ain’t even awake.” 

Virginia fell silent and listened for the wind to answer her. But though the 
breeze continued to stir the tent and her hair, Llycharath’s voice did not come 
again. Rehtse turned her head not long after, indicating she was awake. Aware of 
their surly guard, neither said anything. 

Besides, there was plenty to listen to without making conversation. They were 
still in the commander’s tent, and into his presence in the next several hours 
came reports from other camps and scouting parties, until the size of the High 
Police contingent hiding in the mountains had grown in Virginia’s mind to five 
or six hundred. The reports chilled her. A report that the entourage under General 
Cratus had safely traveled through the mountains. A report on the activities of 



the people inside the city walls—on the slow going in the streets where they 
were trying to dig up the cobblestones to make way for crops, on the movements 
of Darkworld people in and out of the castle, on small groups that left the city 
only to return. 

How long had Pravik been so closely watched? And how had they known 
nothing of it? 

One report, brought later in the night, mentioned a Gypsy caravan on the 
move through the mountains just to the north. 

Another, causing chills to go down Virginia’s spine, reported that the woman 
Evelyn had “disappeared again” but was not thought to have left the mountains. 
Was the man still with her? the commander asked. Yes. 

Virginia closed her eyes. The memories were still so sharp—the pain of being 
used by the Blackness, the burning sensation of the covenant fire on her skin, 
and the hurt of being betrayed by one she had trusted. 

From the sound of the report, Lord Robert still accompanied Evelyn. 

The commander sat in his tent and smoked a cigar all through the reports, the 
smell within the canvas growing worse by the hour. Virginia slowly twisted the 
ropes around her hands, but they held tight. In vain she wracked her mind for 
some plan of escape. If only she could speak with Rehtse. But the priestess 
followed the same instincts and was as silent as she. 

Night grew long. The reports ceased. The commander slept, snoring loudly. 
The deep breathing of the guard filled the air beside them. Virginia did not know 
if she also slept—she thought so. But suddenly her ankles were free, and fingers 
were working swiftly at the knots around her wrists. Rehtse took her hands and 
pulled her to her feet. Neither said a word. Carefully, Rehtse led Virginia into the 
open air. The fresh smell of the night was potent relief. 

Rehtse continued to lead, and so Virginia followed, still saying nothing as her 
heart beat hard. With every step she expected the crack of a stick or an 
unfortunate trip to give them away, but their footfalls were remarkably muffled. 
Perhaps Rehtse’s unusual eyesight in the dark, developed in her Darkworld 



people over centuries in caves, was serving them better than Virginia knew. 

No voices called out to stop them. Soon Virginia knew the camp was far 
behind. They made a little more noise now, though only a little, as they 
journeyed through the forest, the trees sparse amid the rocks. 

“Virginia,” Rehtse said suddenly and quietly. “How do we find north?” 

Virginia paused. “Does moss grow on the trees?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Rehtse answered. 

Virginia nodded. “It will grow most heavily on the north side.” 

“It is good,” Rehtse said. “We travel aright.” 

“Where are we going?” Virginia hardly needed to express her bewilderment. 
She still wasn’t sure how they had so easily escaped. 

“To join the Gypsy caravan the reports spoke of,” Rehtse said. “Alone, the 
scouts will catch us again, but if we can seem to be part of a Gypsy band, they 
will let us pass.” 

“Rehtse—” Virginia stopped walking and released Rehtse’s hand. “What 
happened back there?” 

Rehtse sounded puzzled. “We escaped.” 

“1 know that,” Virginia said. “But how?” 

“My bonds were loose,” Rehtse said. “1 waited until the guard slept and then 
released us both.” 

“But—they heard nothing, saw nothing. And why would they leave your 
ropes loose?” 

“The King watches over us,” Rehtse said. 

“Yes,” Virginia said. She shook her head, wanting almost to laugh. “In the 
Highlands, where I come from, they say that some people are born favoured— 
lucky. Might you be one of them?” 

Rehtse’s voice was solemn. “I have lost too much that I value to be considered 
lucky,” she said. “But I do believe the King favours us. Did you not hear the 
voice in the wind?” 

Virginia smiled. “I thought I was alone in hearing it. That was Llycharath, the 



Wind-Spirit. He rescued me once before.” 

Rehtse was quiet, waiting. 

“The woman they spoke of—Evelyn—is truly a witch. She is one of the Order 
of the Spider. She once took me captive and... and did what she could to turn my 
sight against the people of the King. She is as great a threat as the High Police, if 
not greater. 1 cannot imagine what she is doing here.” Urgency suddenly gripped 
Virginia. “But Rehtse, how can we continue on? Libuse must be told that she is 
sitting in the midst of a trap.” 

“1 have thought of that,” Rehtse said. “My people also are threatened. But we 
cannot go back to the city. The commander desires you now. The police see 
everything that comes in and out of Pravik; they will see us and capture us again, 
and we will do Libuse no good.” 

Virginia nodded. It was true, of course. But still—how could they continue on 
their journey without sending word to Libuse of Cratus’s treachery? 

“We must go to the Gypsies,” Rehtse said. “The High Police will let them 
pass; we heard them say as much. Perhaps they will help us send word to the 
city. But that is not all. Virginia—1 feel that this is meant to turn us off course, 
and we cannot allow it to do so. We must not leave off seeking the King. The 
emperor has deceived the Ploughman and my prince Harutek, for these outlying 
camps are no forerunners of peace. We know now that Cratus meant no good. 
The King alone can help us all.” 

“The Ploughman and Harutek,” Virginia repeated. “And the others with them 
—who will warn them? They also are going into a trap.” 

She could hear the concern in Rehtse’s voice. “It is too late to send them word 
now. We must leave them to the King’s care.” 

* * * 


After they left the commander’s camp, two hours of wandering in the dark 
brought Virginia and Rehtse back into the proximity of voices. They could hear 



low murmurs, the sound of footsteps on gravel, the crackle of a fire. Virginia 
could smell horses and smoke. 

“Wait here,” Rehtse said, and she ducked away into the night while Virginia 
stood in her constant darkness, wondering where “here” might be and hoping 
Rehtse would not be long. 

Something in the woods unnerved her. Something hung in the air—a rank 
scent; a heaviness. She wished to sense the presence of Llycharath, but the night 
was deathly still. 

Not far away, Rehtse peered through the trees at the single fire that burned in 
the midst of the Gypsy encampment, shining on the painted sides of the wagons. 
The wagons had been drawn close in a small clearing. Shadows on the other side 
of the camp betrayed the presence of watchmen. Satisfied that these were 
friends, Rehtse straightened and walked forward. 

“Stop there,” a voice called. She stood still. Two young Gypsies emerged from 
the trees, arrows pointed at her throat. Rehtse smiled and bowed, knees to the 
earth. “My lords,” she said. 

The foremost of the watchmen could not have been more than seventeen. He 
cleared his throat. “Rise,” he said. “Look, who are you? What are you doing 
here?” 

“1 am a friend,” Rehtse said, “of Pravik and of the Gypsies—a priestess of the 
Darkworld. 1 come seeking asylum from the soldiers in these mountains and safe 
passage to a western road.” 

“How do we know you’re telling the truth?” the second boy demanded. “How 
do we know you’re not really the w—” 

The first boy cut his companion off. “Peace, she’s not the witch. She’s a 
Darkworlder. 1 know the look of them.” 

The boys lowered their arrows. Rehtse arose and dusted off her skirt. “Better 
come with us,” the first boy said. His forehead was creased with care. His face 
was young, but his eyes were haunted—he had seen trouble in his young life. 
Rehtse’s heart moved with compassion for him, and for a moment she regretted 



bringing him still more trouble. 

But the path of the King had to be followed, no matter how it led. 

The young man held out his arm for Rehtse, a courtly gesture. She smiled and 
took it, then cocked her head. “Have 1 seen you before?” she asked. 

“Could be,” the lad answered. “I’m called Darne. I lived in Pravik before the 
men went to Athrom. 1 helped dig into the caverns when they found the 
Darkworld. I’d know your kind anywhere.” 

As Darne led Rehtse into the center of the camp, he let out a signal that was a 
cross between a whistle and a bird call. A wagon directly across from the fire 
burst open, and the lithe figure of a young man jumped out and stood in the 
firelight with his arms crossed. 

Rehtse caught her breath at the sight of him. There was something in him that 
stirred her spirit. Only as she drew near and knelt once more did she realize that 
his eyes were the colour of fire. 

“Who is this?” the Gypsy asked. 

“I am Rehtse of the Darkworld,” she said. “1 come seeking shelter from the 
High Police, for myself and a companion.” 

The boys exchanged looks. They hadn’t know there was anyone else with her. 

“Why should we shelter you?” the young man demanded. 

“In the name of justice,” Rehtse said, “for it was my people who rescued 
yours in Athrom, and at the behest of my companion. And in the name of the 
King.” 

She felt the young man’s hand on hers, and he pulled her to her feet. His fiery 
eyes took her in with piercing rapidity, and then he bowed from the waist, 
firelight glinting from a ring of gold in his ear. 

“1 am Nicolas Fisher,” he said. “Leader of this band. And we are all at your 
service, priestess.” He straightened. “Darne, Rolto, bring this woman’s 
companion here. Bring her with honour. If we were saved at her behest, then she 
is the Seer of Pravik.” 

Rehtse told them where to find Virginia. As the boys melted into the shadows, 



Rehtse and Nicolas were joined at the fire by a beautiful young woman with a 
tiny babe in her arms. The woman took Rehtse in with the same piercing gaze 
possessed by her husband. 

“My wife,” said Nicolas, “Marja. And our daughter.” 

Rehtse smiled at the sight of the baby nestled against her mother. Marja 
nodded in greeting but said nothing, querying Nicolas with a gaze he didn’t 
answer. Instead, he looked beyond the fire, searching the darkness until Virginia 
appeared. When she did, he rushed to take her hand. “Seer,” he said. “We are 
honoured.” 

“What are you doing here?” Marja asked, directing the question at both the 
newcomers. 

Virginia answered. “We are seeking the King,” she said. “But soldiers waylaid 
us, and we have escaped. The High Police fill these woods. They have 
surrounded Pravik.” 

Marja frowned. “How can this be? We have seen nothing of them.” 

“But we have not been looking,” Nicolas said. “Are you sure of this?” 

“Your own movements were reported to their commander earlier this night,” 
Virginia said. “That is how we knew how to find you. They seem inclined to let 
you pass without troubling you. But they are watching everything that happens 
in the city.” 

Nicolas and Marja exchanged a troubled glance. Marja spoke, her voice bitter. 
“So it begins again.” 

“Nothing has begun yet, so far as we can tell,” Virginia said. “Only watching. 
But there is more. The soldiers reported that a great evil lurks in these woods.” 

“That we do know,” Marja said. “The witch Evelyn. She met and cursed us on 
the road three days ago.” 

Virginia started. “Cursed you?” 

“Indeed,” Marja said with a sarcastic smile. “It is a miracle all our wheels 
have not fallen off and our hair still remains in our heads.” 

Rehtse smiled. “More luck?” she said softly. Virginia didn’t respond. Instead, 



she asked Nicolas and Marja, “Did she have a man with her?” 

“She did,” Nicolas said. “A tall fellow. Her slave, from the look of him.” 

Virginia nodded. Rehtse could see the pain etched across her face—the pain of 
memory, and perhaps of regret. “Why is Evelyn here?” Virginia asked. The 
question seemed directed at herself as much as anyone else. 

“For no good purpose,” Marja said. “She curses us in vain, for we are 
protected by my husband.” She laid a slender hand on Nicolas’s shoulder. “He is 
blessed of the King, and so no curse clings to us. But do not think we 
underestimate her.” Her voice lowered a little, and she addressed Virginia. “We 
know, Seer of Pravik, something of what you have suffered.” 

“But soldiers too,” Nicolas said. “Is it too much to think they have been 
working together?” 

“Not they,” Rehtse said. “The commander who took us captive said Evelyn 
had declared war on them.” 

Another voice, behind them, snorted. “Good. Let them all bash their brains out 
against each other. The witch versus the High Police. A fine match. May the 
contestants all equally fall.” 

“Amen,” Marja muttered. Amusement gleamed in Nicolas’s eyes. “Hiding in 
the shadows, Major? Come out and greet our guests.” 

From behind one of the wagons, the tall, broad-shouldered Gypsy leader 
called the Major peeled himself out the shadows. A dark form waited behind him 
—a great animal, Rehtse realized, black and powerful. The animal came snuffing 
out of the shadows and nosed Marja’s hand. She pushed it away impatiently. 

The Major took Virginia’s hand and kissed it. He nodded to Rehtse. “You are 
welcome, the both of you,” he said, “to the camp of Nicolas Fisher, for I no 
longer lead this ragged band. But your news is ill.” 

“I wish that it was otherwise, Major,” Virginia said. 

“As do we all,” Nicolas finished. “But enough regrets. We have a problem 
now. Advise me, friends, what shall we do?” He caught the worried look on 
Rehtse’s face and hastened to assure her. “Don’t be afraid—we will of course 



give you safe escort through the mountains. That is, some of us will. But we 
can’t just pass out of the mountains without sending word to Pravik.” 

“That is not all,” Virginia said softly. “A contingent has left Pravik for 
Athrom. They will be there already—1 wish with all my heart we could have 
warned them first.” 

Darkness passed over Nicolas’s face. “For Athrom? Why?” 

“The High Police came to the city five days ago,” Virginia said, “led by 
General Merlyn Cratus. They invited the Ploughman to Athrom to speak with 
the emperor about forming a peaceful alliance. He felt he had no choice but to 
go-” 

Marja burst out with a sound of mingled horror and outrage. “Ay,” she said, 
“have they lost their minds?” 

“1 should have been with them,” Virginia said, “but Professor Huss sent me 
away to seek the King—unknown to the others.” 

“And the professor himself?” Nicolas asked. 

“Gone to Athrom,” Virginia said. “With the Ploughman, and Maggie and 
Pat... and several of his men, of course. Now I fear they’ve been betrayed.” 

“Did they truly expect anything less?” Marja spat. “They walk into a den of 
dragons and expect a gentle welcome?” 

“Peace, Marja,” Nicolas said. 

The Major took a pipe from his mouth and blew out a puff of smoke. “Are 
you sure you two weren’t seen?” he said. 

“As sure as we can be,” Rehtse answered. “They sounded no alarm at our 
escape, and the High Police cannot see in the dark.” 

“We won’t arouse their suspicions by setting out now,” Nicolas said. “Much as 
I’d like to be out of these mountains. Marja, will you take our guests and find 
them a safe place to sleep? New clothes, too. Especially the priestess. Those 
robes look like nothing anyone else in these mountains would wear.” 

Marja nodded, handed her baby to the Major, and linked her elbows through 
Virginia’s and Rehtse’s. Nicolas looked into the forests beyond them. 



“Then come back to me,” he said. “We’ve got plans to make, and I need your 
quick head.” 

Marja’s eyes sparkled, but she said nothing in reply—only turned her guests 
toward a garish purple wagon and led them quickly into hiding. 



Chapter 6: City of Dragons 


When morning came, Pat crouched in front of Maggie and cocked an 
eyebrow, holding up a bar of soap. “Are you going to ready yourself to meet the 
emperor?” she asked. 

Maggie looked down at her travel clothes, dusty from the road. “I am ready.” 

“Cratus will not be pleased if you don’t at least try to make yourself 
presentable,” Pat said. 

“1 am not concerned about pleasing Cratus,” Maggie countered. “But for my 
leader, I’ll put myself to the necessary pains. Ploughman?” 

He smiled. “If Libuse was here, she would say we should all look our best. We 
are the heralds of a new world, are we not?” 

“The new world is more often dusty than not,” Maggie said. “But you are 
right.” 

Obediently, Maggie and Pat took themselves to a washing room in the same 
wing of the palace, pulling rumpled dresses from their sacks—Pat’s dark purple, 
Maggie’s light green—washing their faces, and combing their hair. They did not, 
Maggie thought, look much better. 

Pat made a face at herself in the mirror. “Shabby excuses for ladies of the 
court,” she said. “But at least we tried.” 

Maggie smoothed out her dress. She thought of Libuse for a moment and 
wondered if the princess of Pravik was thinking of them. 

Her mouth twisted in a wry smile. The Ploughman was here. Of course 
Libuse’s thoughts were with them. Besides, they were here to decide the future 
of Libuse’s ancient city and people. 

Surely, nothing transpiring in the Eastern Lands was more pressing than that. 

A knock came at the door, and Pat took Maggie’s hand as she had so often 
when they were small girls and Maggie was too afraid to go into some mad 



exploration on her own. Pat had always been the confident one, the adventurer. 

“Ready, little friend?” Pat asked softly. 

Maggie smiled. She squeezed Pat’s hand. “As ready as you are,” she 
answered. 

They stepped into the hall where the men were gathering. The Ploughman 
wore a deep green cloak, and she recognized the skillful touches of Libuse’s 
embroidery in its gilt edging. A single silver thread woven into the lining by his 
throat glimmered, and for an instant Maggie thought she heard the strains of the 
night before once again. 

The air around the Ploughman seemed to shift with golden energy. They all 
felt it. Golden Warriors in waiting, their unseen presence pulsing around their 
human leader. Professor Huss, too, looked straight and regal. His red-grey beard 
was neatly combed, and he wore the long crimson robes of a teacher. 

Rivan bowed as he approached their leaders and held out a slender sword. 
“Professor,” he said. “Will you bear arms with us?” 

Jarin Huss chuckled as his fingers closed around the hilt and he gingerly lifted 
the sword. “1 would hardly know how to use it.” 

“For ceremony,” Rivan said. 

“For ceremony,” Huss repeated, but the look on his face was grave as he 
buckled the sword onto his belt. 

Footsteps in the marble hall announced the approach of Harutek and his 
warriors, dressed in ceremonial armour—ceremonial like Huss’s sword, but still 
useful in a fight. Cratus’s men were nowhere to be seen; servants lingered at a 
distance. 

“We will keep together,” the Ploughman said, meeting Harutek’s eyes and 
then those of his men. “If anything goes amiss, gather round me. The High 
Police are only men; 1 can protect us, and we can break free from an attack, but 
only if we act as one.” 

“We hope for better things,” Harutek said. 

“Of course,” the Ploughman said. “There will be no attack. All will be well. 



We hope for that.” 

The Ploughman smiled and offered his arm to Pat. With a bow, Haratek held 
out his hand to Maggie. The farmers formed a loose line behind them. Cratus 
would have said they should stay behind. Who brought peasants into the 
presence of an emperor? 

We do, Maggie thought, her heart smiling. We of Pravik do. 

They passed down a long, polished hall, its marble floor and white pillars 
gleaming. The walls and ceiling were painted with ornate murals. Vases and 
statues sat in lit hollows in the walls. Ahead of them, two enormous, polished 
golden doors awaited. 

As they drew near, four servants took hold of rings in the doors and drew 
them open. 

Maggie caught her breath as the opulence of the throne room opened before 
her eyes. The sun streamed in through windows of translucent stone. Six massive 
marble pillars held up the high ceiling, so high that Maggie didn’t bother tipping 
her head to see it all. Chandeliers hung to half the room’s height, crystal 
suspended in gold frames. Paintings as high and narrow as the golden doors 
hung all around the room, depicting Bryllan, the Eastern Lands, Italy an 
vineyards, Fjordland in the North Country, the Green Isle, Galce, the distant 
islands, spacescapes, the wonders of the natural world. 

Ranks of High Police stood between the paintings, ringing the room like a 
second, living wall. 

On a dais at the focal point of the room, a high throne carved of ivory and 
adorned with gold sat empty. 

Before it, on the steps leading to the throne, hunched a man in soiled clothes 
of linen and gold. 

His hair was long and thick, curls an unruly mass around his head. His beard 
had grown untrimmed for some time, a second mass of curls around his face. He 
was too thin for his clothes, and his eyes darted back and forth with the air of a 
cornered animal. 



As they drew closer, Maggie could see the hunched man’s little fingers 
twitching, rapidly, with such violence that they shook his hands and threatened 
to put his entire body into tremours. He looked up suddenly, and Maggie caught 
her breath at the madness in his eyes. 

She looked past him to the empty throne as dread seized her. A familiar figure 
stepped out from behind it. 

Merlyn Cratus smiled down at them, but there was no friendliness in his eyes. 

“Cratus,” the Ploughman said, his voice low, “what is this?” 

“Did I not tell you,” Cratus said, “that much would be revealed in the presence 
of the emperor?” 

The madman shook at Cratus’s words. “Bow!” he shrieked. “Bow before me, 
the lord of the earth!” 

Maggie’s mouth dropped as she turned incredulous eyes away from the 
Ploughman and looked again at the madman. 

“It can’t be,” she said. 

“What can’t?” Cratus asked. “Is it the emperor’s madness you doubt? Or that 
a soldier could rule in his place? Or perhaps it is your own foolishness that you 
find hard to grasp?” 

“You have brought us here on false pretenses, general,” the Ploughman said. 
The air around him was beginning to shift, to glitter as though full of gold dust. 
Pat let go of his ann, and Maggie saw her reaching for a dagger she had tucked 
into her sash. She took a step closer to them, her senses heightening as she 
recalled the Ploughman’s words. Keep close together. We can escape, if only — 

She stopped when she felt a sharp point in her back, and with a gasp she stood 
a little straighten 

“Keep quiet,” Harutek murmured. “I am trying to help you.” 

“I suggest you calm yourself, Ploughman,” Cratus said. “You place great 
confidence in yourself, but think. More than one of your people will die if you 
attempt to use your... Gift... here.” 

Maggie cried out as the knife point dug into her back, and suddenly Harutek 



was dragging her forward, away from the others—away from the safety of the 
Ploughman’s protection. Great King, help me, she prayed. 

“Haratek!” the Ploughman roared, and in the same instant Professor Huss 
lurched forward with his sword in his gnarled hands, his eyes wild with fear for 
Maggie. Clumsy and uncertain, he attacked. 

“Stay back!” Maggie cried, but it was too late—wrenching her arm behind her 
back, Harutek defended himself by driving his knife into Professor Huss. 

The old man cried out and fell to the floor, blood seeping through his crimson 
robes. His eyes were fixed on Maggie’s face. She fought back a wild sob. 
Harutek pulled her closer and held his knife at her throat. He was breathing hard, 
his voice shaking. 

“Do not try to escape,” he said. “They will only kill us all.” 

The Ploughman’s eyes were glowing with rage, yet he stood unmoving. The 
others had gathered close to him, all but Harutek’s men. 

“Fight your way free if that’s what you want,” Cratus said. “But the professor 
and the Singer will die if you do. You cannot save them all. You might get 
yourself out—but do you really think all ten of your men would make it? You 
are surrounded by fifty of my finest soldiers, and there are many more outside. 
And your lover is likewise surrounded. The mountains of Pravik are full of High 
Police. An entire army, in fact. Waiting for me to give orders. You could leave 
here, Ploughman. But you would not find any home by the time you got back.” 

The Ploughman glared at him. Still, he did not move. 

Harutek pushed Maggie to her knees and held his knife against the back of her 
neck. She swallowed and looked across the floor at Professor Huss. He was still 
alive, though his eyes were clouding over from the pain. Go, she silently urged 
the Ploughman. Get out of here. 

“This is for all of our best,” Harutek whispered. 

Cratus strode across the dais, obviously enjoying the view. He gestured, and 
his police began to close in. 

“This is your chance,” he said. “Take your stand now. Fight.” 



The Ploughman dropped his sword. It clattered on the marble floor, and 
Maggie shut her eyes. She heard the echo as the others released their weapons 
also, and then the sounds as the police moved in and began to bind their hands. 
Harutek’s knife was still at the back of her neck. 

“A wise choice,” Cratus said. “The Darkworld prince said you would not fight 
if it meant sacrificing any one of your people. Perhaps especially the Singer?” 

“Alliance is clearly not why you brought us here,” the Ploughman said, 
ignoring the soldier who was chaining his hands. “Tell me what you do have in 
mind.” 

“Originally?” Cratus said. “1 meant to bring you here and kill you, thereby 
destroying Pravik, the one black spot in an otherwise wonderful Empire. Well, of 
course, there are still the Gypsies—but without your city to rally round, even 
they would not be so well off. But that was before I saw you fight.” His eyes 
went to Maggie. “And before 1 saw songs heal wounds, reverse rust. Before our 
friend Harutek apprised me of things 1 did not know—about the Gifted.” 

He descended a step, scaring the emperor away. “Now that 1 know more of 
what you are, I’ve decided to keep you alive. You see, 1 do have one more 
problem in this Empire of mine. The Order of the Spider. You know them. They 
served the Morels well, but in recent years have grown... independent. 1 had 
planned to go on as the emperors did, bribing and bowing and making do with a 
bad alliance. But Harutek tells me my options are not so limited. And my own 
eyes tell me the same thing.” 

He descended two more steps and stood eye to eye with the Ploughman, 
whose rigid control showed in every line of his stance. 

“There is power in you,” Cratus said. “1 want it. So 1 cannot do as 1 planned to 
do—1 cannot just kill you. 1 need you both. And I need the rest of you too.” 

“The rest?” Maggie asked, and Harutek dug the knife in a little deeper. She 
yelped and glared over her shoulder at him. 

“1 paid attention to the priests when they raised me,” Harutek said. “They and 
their talk of the King’s coming again, of prophecies and stars—and the Six. Two 



more are well known to us all: the Seer, and the Gypsy who hears.” 

Maggie closed her eyes. Virginia and Nicolas. 

“1 have already sent word back,” Cratus said. “My men are looking for them. 
As for the final two, they are a mystery still—but they will not be impossible to 
find.” 

“You are a coward,” the Ploughman said. “Hiding behind a madman—stealing 
the power of others. Are you supposed to inspire our awe?” 

“No,” Cratus said. “Because I am not a Morel. I do not care to inspire 
feelings. 1 am a practical man. 1 only want power.” 

He turned and looked at Maggie. “Where is the Seer?” he demanded. 

“1 don’t know,” Maggie said. She was glad—deeply glad—that she spoke the 
truth. She has gone to Bryllan to seek the King , she could have said—but where 
exactly Virginia was she had no idea. And Cratus did not need to know even that 
much. 

Cratus smiled as he turned back to the Ploughman. “No battle?” he asked. “No 
desperate, heroic attempts to break free?” 

A soldier behind the Ploughman clubbed him in the head, and the tall warrior 
fell. 

Cratus looked past them all to the rows of High Police. 

“Take them away,” he said. “Put the old man with the girl. No doctors. It’s 
time we see just how much power there is in song.” 

* * * 

Early that morning, Virginia dreamed. 

She stood in a grey haze, looking at a barren path that stretched out before her. 
She stared down it, afraid to move, but something at the end was calling to her. 
Through the haze a blue light began to shine, but its light was not light—it was 
hungry, consuming. A man stood within it, and his features slowly became 
visible. 



Lord Robert, her once-guardian and betrayer. 

He opened his mouth and said, “Help me.” His eyes pleaded out of emptiness 
and pain. 

Behind him dark clouds gathered, swirling, sweeping down over the road like 
smoke. The light that was not light played among the clouds, drawing shapes 
and faces. The clouds swallowed Lord Robert in their darkness, and then they 
swept up around Virginia also. She was not on the road anymore, but back on the 
hilltop. 

She stood where the Order of the Spider had taken her and twisted her, leaving 
inside her a pain too deep to touch for fear it would destroy her, while the laird 
looked on and allowed it. 

All around, the black clouds swallowed the earth. From the hilltop she could 
see the world spread out before her and the Blackness destroying everything. 
The clouds swallowed Bryllan and the hillside where she had grown up. They 
took Pravik down into a deep black place and scorched the life from the woods 
and the ocean, from mankind, from the Earth Brethren. 

She reached out in the roiling blackness, where faces leered and claws 
grabbed at her, reached out with all her spirit for the King. 

He appeared before her. She saw him as a man, a young man whose whole 
being was life. He smiled at her. But as she watched, the clouds reached up 
around him like clawed hands and dragged him into darkness too. 

A voice spoke out of the death on every side. 

The voice said, “And thus it must be.” 

Virginia woke, and she was not dead, and the world was not dead. Her heart 
was pounding. 

The door at the back of the wagon stood open, and the early morning air 
outside was alive. Insects were singing ancient songs of their own. A few birds 
were calling. The trees around the Gypsy camp moved in a gentle breeze. 
Virginia shivered; she was cool with sleep and clammy with the dream. She 
gathered a scratchy wool blanket tighter around herself and sat up. 



She knew if she closed her senses she would be able to recall the nightmare in 
every detail. The voice and its prophecy hung in her heart like a heavy iron bell 
she was afraid to ring. 

Someone in the doorway moved, cloth rustling against the frame. Virginia 
thought it was Rehtse, but when a voice spoke quietly, it was Marja’s. 

“We were in the coliseum in Athrom, Nicolas and 1,” Marja said. “We married 
there. If you had not sent the soldiers from Pravik to save us from death, perhaps 
we would not be here to save you. Strange how life turns, isn’t it?” 

“Why are you here?” Virginia asked. 

“I couldn’t sleep,” Marja said. She sounded a little embarrassed, but defiantly 
so—a personality trait Virginia suspected marked her. “And I wanted to come 
and look at you. I am sorry if that unnerves you.” 

Virginia shook her head, smiling a little. She had often wished she could look 
at others, could really see them for any length of time. “Why me?” 

“Because I know when I’m looking at a legend,” Marja said. “Your visions 
have already changed the world. And my life. I thank you for that.” 

Fingers gripped Virginia’s as Marja knelt beside the bunk. She had moved so 
lightly from her place in the door that Virginia hadn’t heard her. Her grip was 
tight, her voice earnest. 

“I didn’t mean to wake you, but now that you are awake—let me say it again. 
Thank you. What you did saved our lives.” 

Virginia shook her head. “I did so little,” she said. “Only saw—and told others 
what I had seen.” 

Marja hesitated to reply. “You are troubled?” she said. 

“I have seen again,” Virginia said. She hadn’t meant to tell anyone about the 
dream. Especially not a near-stranger, no matter how compelling that stranger’s 
presence might be. 

“And what you have seen disturbs you,” Marja said. 

Virginia didn’t answer. Marja stood and released Virginia’s hands, moving 
back to the door again. “Among our people, I am a storyteller,” the Gypsy 



woman went on. “And I have learned something about stories. They always 
grow dark near the end. Sometimes so dark that it seems there is no way out.” 

Virginia bent her head toward Marja’s voice, letting her words sink in. 

“But that darkness is never truly the end,” Marja said. “What you have seen— 
it may not be the whole story.” 

“Virginia?” a voice called. Rehtse—coming from somewhere outside. “Are 
you all right?” 

“Perfectly all right,” Virginia called back. 

“It’s wrong of me to keep you awake,” Marja said. “The whole camp will be 
rousing in an hour or so. Sleep a little more while you can.” The wagon creaked 
as Marja turned to jump down. 

“Wait—” Virginia said. Marja paused. “You married in the coliseum?” 
Virginia asked softly. “Under the sentence of death?” 

“Yes,” Marja answered. 

“Some would call you foolish,” Virginia said. 

“What do you call me?” Marja asked. 

Virginia smiled and shook her head. “Remarkable,” she said. 

Marja departed. 

In her wake, the dream had lost some of its power. 

* * * 

The prison was damp and cold, despite the warm air outside. Maggie’s voice 
shook as she sang a lullaby. Her fingers stroked Huss’s beard almost 
convulsively, wiping away blood-flecked spittle near his mouth. Her throat was 
raw, but she couldn’t afford to stop. He clung to her other hand and kept his eyes 
fixed on her face. 

On the other side of the cell, the Ploughman groaned. 

Maggie raised her eyes to look at him, and her song devolved into a hum. The 
Ploughman should have awakened before now. The soldiers had forced 



something down his throat when they brought him here. A drug, she suspected. 

Footsteps outside the cell announced the presence of Merlyn Cratus, and 
Maggie abruptly stopped singing. She tightened her hold on Huss’s hand and 
waited. 

The general stepped into view and looked down on them. He was silent. 

“Well?” Maggie said. “What are you hoping to see?” 

“The old man is still alive,” Cratus said. It was a question, though he did not 
phrase it as one. 

“No thanks to you,” Maggie said. “He needs a doctor.” 

Another voice came from the shadows beyond Cratus, and Maggie stiffened. 
Harutek. 

“One of the Six is a healer,” he said. “But she isn’t the one. You can’t keep her 
singing forever.” 

Cratus sniffed. “And he doesn’t have to live forever. I’m no fool. When I 
collect power, I keep it under control. This is easier than drugging her too.” His 
mouth crooked in a smile. “And far more interesting.” 

Harutek met Maggie’s eyes, and she looked away quickly. His expression was 
too hard to face. She wanted to be angry with him—but she saw compassion 
there, and real concern. When he spoke, his voice was heavy. 

“Men should not meddle with powers that are beyond them,” he said quietly. 
“We have learned that much in the Darkworld. We would have been better off 
without stories of the Gifted... of the King.” 

“No, Harutek,” Maggie said. Her voice barely held out, and she cleared her 
throat, wincing against its rawness. “Look around you. This dungeon—this cell. 
This is what life without the King looks like.” 

Professor Huss groaned, and Maggie closed her eyes and sang again, ignoring 
the visitors. 

Harutek was right. She was no healer. But her songs with their reconstructive 
power could help a little to stave off death. She refused to look back up as she 
sang to her dying friend. Into the song she tried to weave something of her love, 



and of her concern for the others—for Pat, and for Rivan and the rest of the 
Ploughman’s men, and for Libuse and the people in the city. 

It struck her, as she thought of them, how far she had come. How far they all 
had come. She had been raised to believe that the present world, like a prison 
cell, was all that existed. That the Empire was supreme, that people lived and 
died without reference to any greater power, any greater song. Through 
happenstance—or perhaps providence—she had come to see another side of 
reality, and to believe in the King. To hope in him. 

Now, in this place, he was the only real reality, and she clung to him. 

Into her song’s strains another prayer came. She thought the words even as she 
sang. 

Go, Virginia. Find the King. We need you now. 

* * * 

Virginia did not sleep again, but lay awhile in thought. She drew Tyrentyllith’s 
seeds from an inner pocket and fingered the rough bag. After an hour, Rehtse 
reentered the wagon and moved to Virginia’s side, crouching down near her 
elbow and waiting. 

“Didn’t you sleep?” Virginia asked. “You’ve been gone most of the night.” 

“You are perceptive for one who cannot see,” Rehtse answered. 

“Yes, well,” Virginia said, “one learns to pay attention. Where were you?” 

“Outside,” Rehtse said. “Sitting atop the wagon.” 

Virginia sat up and drew the blanket around her bare feet. “We have far to go,” 
she said. “You should rest when you can.” 

“I am accustomed to little sleep,” Rehtse said. “In the Darkworld we held long 
prayer vigils at night. Divad hoped they might speed the King’s return.” 

“He felt that it needed speeding?” Virginia asked. 

“He saw dark times coming,” Rehtse answered. 

“And what did you do up there?” Virginia asked, tipping her chin to gesture at 



the ceiling. 

Rehtse sighed. “1 intended to pray,” she said, “but 1 could not cease looking at 
the stars. How do you ever sleep when the stars are shining?” 

Virginia smiled, and Rehtse caught herself quickly. “Not you,” she said. 
“Everyone else. Those who can see the stars but do not—surely they do not, or 
they would never close their eyes.” 

Rehtse’s voice grew distant for a moment as memories of the nightmare came 
back to Virginia. The bell was still hanging there, black and ominous. She 
refused to ring it. So she said, “1 have never seen the stars. As a child 1 could see 
a little, but never that far. Describe them to me?” 

There was quiet for a moment. “A million lights,” Rehtse said. “Lights in a 
sky that isn’t black, it’s blue—deep blue.” 

“Is there colour to the lights?” Virginia asked. 

“They’re white like the heart of fire,” Rehtse said. 

They were quiet again. “A million million fires burning in deep blue,” Rehtse 
repeated. “And if you know how to look for them, there are stories in the star 
patterns. Our fathers carved some of them in the caverns, hundreds of years ago, 
and they’re still there in the sky.” 

“Did your fathers tell you the stories too?” Virginia said. 

“Pieces,” Rehtse answered. “We only know pieces. The stories are all about 
the King. They praise and adore him, and they say he will return to us.” 

“Do they say—” Virginia paused. “What?” Rehtse asked. 

“Do they say how he will come?” Virginia asked. “Or if he will come in 
triumph?” 

“Of course he will triumph,” Rehtse said. “You are not afraid that the 
Blackness is too strong for him?” 

“The Blackness is very strong, Rehtse,” Virginia said. 

“Not stronger than the King.” 

Virginia nodded. 

“Are you well?” Rehtse asked. 



She nodded again. “I dreamed. But I do not understand what I saw. Perhaps it 
was only a nightmare.” Her voice lost some of its strength. “I am sure it was.” 

A third voice intruded—Marja once again. “Nicolas and the Major think it 
best that you remain inside the wagons today. We will pull up camp in a few 
hours and continue through the mountains. Do not come out.” 

“And our news?” Virginia asked. “Will you take word of the soldiers to 
Libuse?” 

“Fear not,” Marja said. “The Gypsies carry the word now. We will make sure 
it reaches all who need to hear it.” 

She crossed the wagon floor with her characteristically light steps and pressed 
something into Virginia’s hand—smooth, polished wood inlaid with carved 
designs. The pattern was stylized, but Virginia thought it was in the shape of a 
bird. 

“1 want you to take this with you,” Marja said. “It is the treasure of my clan. 
When you find the King, and the time is right to reveal him, sound it—so that 
some who have long waited for him may know he has come.” 

“A whistle?” Rehtse asked. 

Marja gave a low whistle of her own, trilling at the end in a bird call. “It is not 
only Gypsies and Darkworlders who wait for the King,” she said. “Promise me 
you will do as I ask?” 

Virginia nodded. “If it is in my power to sound it, I will,” she said. “When the 
time is right.” She tucked the whistle in beside her seed pouch, then reached up 
and touched Marja’s face, taking in its youth and beauty lined with suffering and 
the maturity of motherhood and martyrdom. 

The young Gypsy woman nodded, satisfied. “I only wish we could go with 
you,” she said. “But the King will watch over your steps, and send those you 
need to help you along your way.” 

She stood as the creaking of the wagon announced that its wheels were 
beginning to roll. 

The Gypsy caravan was on the move. It was time to escape the mountains of 



Pravik. 



Chapter 7: Attack 


Nicolas Fisher rode at the head of the caravan, standing on the seat of a 
brilliant red and gold wagon. His son, whom he called Little Bear, played with a 
leather train beside him. The child’s hands and eyes were enraptured by the worn 
object, and Nicolas smiled as he watched him play. But he could not watch long. 
He turned his fire-coloured eyes back to the road before them, looked down the 
sloping mountain path as it rolled beneath their wheels, and listened carefully. 

A drab mare carrying a brown-haired Gypsy with a pipe in his mouth trotted 
to the side of the wagon. The Gypsy nodded up at Nicolas. 

“Keep a sharp eye out, Peter,” Nicolas said. The pipe-smoker kicked his 
mare’s heels and cantered up the road ahead of the wagons. Other Gypsies were 
walking and riding on all sides of the caravan, eyes and ears alert for trouble. 
They had not been so guarded since the days before the battle in Athrom, when 
the High Police had hunted Gypsies. Nicolas and Marja had turned the tables 
then, hunting High Police and rescuing their people until they were captured and 
taken to Athrom, where they would have died had it not been for the soldiers 
sent by Virginia, the releasing of the River-Daughter, and the intervention of the 
King himself. 

Only Nicolas knew what he had seen and heard in the desolate land beyond 
the Veil. The Fire-Song encountered there had changed him forever. 

He looked at his son again. Yes, things had changed. 

He turned to survey the caravan of Gypsies under his command. The Major 
had led them for years, but they had put themselves under Nicolas’s control 
when it became evident that he was touched by the supernatural. They believed 
his fire-eyes and unusual Gift of hearing protected them from evil. Perhaps they 
did. 

“You are blessed of the King,” Marja had said stubbornly when Nicolas 



protested that he didn’t want leadership. “Who else should lead us?” 

The caravan was fifteen wagons strong, a traveling home to several families 
with small children, a few elders, and many young and strong Gypsies who were 
proud to travel with the Fisher and his fiery, beautiful wife. In Nicolas and Marja 
they had found something legendary, something that made them feel as though 
the ancient days had taken flesh. Even Nicolas could see that. Even he could feel 
his blood quickening at the thought of reentering the battle to bring the Seventh 
World into the truth—into the realities that he could hear, that Virginia could see, 
and that Marja remembered in story. 

The young and strong now rode in front of the wagons. A few jogged 
alongside. A black bear, Nicolas’s old companion, shuffled alongside the horses, 
who ignored it. 

Nicolas grinned. Bear had terrorized horses in the days of the persecution, but 
the Gypsy horses didn’t seem to know or care. 

A disturbance up the path drew Nicolas’s attention, and he pulled the long 
leather reins and signaled for the caravan to slow. From around a tree-thick bend 
in the road, Peter’s riderless mare came galloping. 

Nicolas jumped down, his sword drawn. He held up his hand again, stopping 
the caravan. 

He listened. 

Marja appeared wordlessly from within the wagon and drew Little Bear up in 
her arms. She paused to watch Nicolas, but he was motionless. After a moment, 
she ducked back inside to safety. 

Peter’s mare reached Nicolas, who stopped her with a hand on her bridle. He 
was still listening. Suddenly, he turned. 

“Break up the wagons!” he shouted. “Scatter the people! They’re coming for 
us!” 

Hooves on the stone road punctuated his words even as Nicolas’s people 
sprang into action, cutting loose their horses as Gypsies poured from the wagons 
and began to flee into the woods. Around the bend soldiers on horseback came, 



rank upon rank, weapons drawn and banners flying. 

Black and green. The High Police were attacking. 

Nicolas looked wildly around. Young men were gathering at his side, their 
swords drawn. The Major was suddenly beside him with an axe in hand. 

“Up, lad!” the Major said. 

Nicolas looked up and saw the low-hanging branch. He jumped onto the 
mare’s back, stood on her backbone, and caught the branch, swinging himself 
up. All around him, the other young men followed him into the tree branches. He 
had no time to look for Marja or their children, but as the soldiers came closer, 
he prayed for their safety and that Marja would have the sense to run. For once 
in her life. 

The soldiers reached them. Nicolas dropped from the tree and knocked one of 
the first off his horse. His boys dropped into the ranks, howling their war cries. 
He grabbed the reins of the warhorse and wheeled it around to face the 
onslaught, ducking as a sword swept over his head. He snatched up a spear from 
the saddle and rammed the butt end into his attacker’s middle, knocking the 
wind out of him. As the man gasped for breath, Nicolas locked swords with him, 
disarming him in a flash of steel. 

The High Police were well trained, but the Gypsies were fast and 
unconventional. Bear ran into the horses, spooking and scattering them as their 
riders shouted and struggled to gain control. Nicolas stood on the back of his 
horse and threw himself at another soldier from behind, taking him down to the 
ground. He finished the soldier off and looked up just in time to see the Major go 
down. 

“Major!” he shouted, lurching forward to help his old friend. Sudden tears 
blinded his eyes. Music seemed to be playing through the fight, a wild lament, 
and the sound clouded Nicolas’s other senses. Someone grabbed his arm and 
twisted it until he dropped his sword. A mail-clad fist delivered a blow to his 
temple, and he fell into the dirt. 

“Major...” he called again. 



Choking as the dust of the road filled his lungs and eyes, Nicolas reached his 
hand toward the place where the Major lay dead on the ground. 

The fight was over. High Police were searching the wagons. 

If only Marja and the children had escaped. 

If only Virginia and Rehtse had gotten away. 

Nicolas was pulled to his knees, but victory sustained him as he realized that 
both wagons had been searched and found empty. All around him, the High 
Police had forced his fighting boys to their knees. A commander walked through 
them, yanking each one’s head back. 

He reached Nicolas, grabbed his hair, and pulled his head back. He looked 
into his eyes. 

“This is him,” he said. 

A soldier approached. “There’s no sign of the Seer, my lord,” he said. 

The commander grimaced. “Search the woods. We’ll find her yet. And if not, 
she’ll go back to Pravik and take shelter there—so we’ll have her soon enough 
either way. Cratus will just have to wait a few more days.” He peered down at 
Nicolas with narrowed eyes. “At least we caught one.” 

* * * 

At a run, Rehtse pulled Virginia over a thick carpet of pine needles where she 
hoped their footprints would be less likely to show. Pine branches snagged in 
their cloaks, and they pulled free and pressed on, ignoring even those branches 
that scratched at their faces. Rehtse kept her eyes fixed on the forest ahead and 
led Virginia without slowing. 

Behind them, Rehtse could hear steel crashing and young voices crying. Keep 
them, Great King, in the palm of your hand. Virginia ran with one hand shielding 
her face, the other hand holding to Rehtse’s sleeve. Horses neighing; a child 
screaming. A flash of fire-coloured eyes. Be their shield and protector, Lord 
Avenger, great and merciful one. 



A thousand times Rehtse had prayed the prayer: it was liturgy, tradition. But 
now it meant something terrifying and real. The sounds died away, replaced by 
the whipping of branches through air and the thudding of their own feet on the 
ground. A stream turned white and tumbled beside them, and when the road 
grew steep it cascaded into a waterfall and wet their faces, their hair, and their 
clothes. 

They slowed now out of necessity, Rehtse helping Virginia down, step by step, 
trying not to slip in the wet dirt or lose footing on the mossy stones. The path 
evened out in a shadowy glen where the waterfall poured into a deep pool. 

Rehtse looked back up the glistening path alongside the waterfall. Only 
shadows and sunlight met her eyes. She could hear no sounds of pursuit—but 
then, the waterfall would drown out all but the loudest sounds. 

“Are we alone?” Virginia asked. 

Rehtse nodded, then caught herself. She struggled to catch her breath. The air 
was rich and pungent. “Yes,” she said. “Yes, I believe we are.” 

High, grey-lichened rocks surrounded the pool. Rehtse helped Virginia to the 
top of one, then, with a profound sigh of relief, sat and immersed her aching legs 
in the cool water. They sat in silence and listened to the sound of falling water 
and the underlying calm of the glen. A single yellow bird flitted through the trees 
and from rock to rock, closer and closer until it lighted on Virginia’s outstretched 
hand. It was beautiful, bright and trusting like a Gypsy child. 

Rehtse blinked back tears at the thought of the Gypsies, and she said another 
prayer for them even as she watched, fascinated, as Virginia let the bird twitch 
and jump from finger to finger, then settle down in the palm of her hand as 
though it would sleep there. It closed its eyes. 

A moment of peace passed, two, and then the bird opened its eyes and flew 
away. Virginia turned her head slightly, her hand still outstretched, and said, 
“Did you hear that?” 

Rehtse looked up the path along the waterfall and caught a glimpse of sunlight 
on chain mail. Four soldiers emerged from the shadows and began to climb 



down. She pulled her feet out of the water and drew them up under her, reaching 
for Virginia’s hand with her eyes fixed on the slowly descending soldiers. 

“They are coming for us,” she said quietly. “We must run.” 

“Not that,” Virginia said. She was rigid. Rehtse tore her eyes from the soldiers 
and looked at her companion. The look on Virginia’s face shook her. 

“That. ” 

This time they both heard it. 

A moan that rose almost to a whine and then died away again. 

“Some beast?” Rehtse asked in a whisper. 

“No beast 1 have ever heard,” Virginia answered. Slowly, they rose together, 
hand in hand, balancing precariously on the rocks. Above them, one of the 
soldiers gave a shout, and the men came crashing down the path. Virginia turned 
her head toward them, and her eyes seemed to flare to life. They widened at the 
sight of the enemy, and she turned again to the pool and pointed to a shadowy 
place near the base of one of the rocks. “There!” 

Rehtse paused just long enough to look. Even as she did, she became aware of 
a terrible smell—rot hanging in the air, too strong for the mist to wash away. 

A long, serpentine body with a huge, wolfish head was moving slowly through 
the water along the rocks. Where the light dappled the water, it did not dapple 
the creature: its body seemed to suck the light into itself. It was a continuous line 
of black, and its eyes, enormous for the size of its head, were pupiless, blue, and 
unseeing. 

“Be still,” Virginia said. “A moment longer. It does not yet see us.” 

Rehtse stood with all her muscles straining, obeying Virginia’s command 
while everything in her screamed at her to run. The soldiers had nearly reached 
the base of the waterfall. 

And the wolfish head turned to face the men. 

“Now go,” Virginia said. 

Virginia and Rehtse leaped from the rocks and ran for the woods. Their 
pursuers shouted once again, and an arrow whistled through the air and 



embedded itself in a tree inches from Rehtse’s waist. The serpent’s moan lifted 
in the air. 

And now the men were shouting again, but with very different words. 

The tangle cleared suddenly, and they plunged through ferns, weaving around 
the dark trunks of taller trees, slipping in moss. Behind them the whine sounded, 
a hungry, lonely whine, over the shouts of men that turned suddenly to screams. 

Virginia passed Rehtse and angled away. As they ran, the wind began to blow, 
whipping the tops of the trees high above them, urging them on. On through 
ferns and trees and hollows, until suddenly Rehtse realized she was running 
down the mountainside, and it was steep and sloping before her. The ground was 
rock, pebbles tumbling all around from the impact of their feet, and they were 
slipping and sliding toward sunlight, the air silent and the wind suddenly calmed, 
nothing driving them now but their own momentum. They could not stop. 

Virginia grabbed a slender white tree and held on while she lost her footing 
and slid around its base. She reached out just in time to grab Rehtse, who was 
sliding after her in a crouch. Rehtse let Virginia pull her toward the tree and 
caught hold of its trunk as soon as she was close enough. They sat panting and 
clinging in the sun. Rehtse looked down the slope to the cliff edge, green forests 
stretching out beyond it, and laughed with relief. 

After her heart had ceased pounding, Rehtse tested her feet and found she 
could stand, if she leaned forward, and climb back up the slope—at least far 
enough to reach another little tree and pull herself farther up. It looked as though 
they could make it back to level ground. 

She began to tell Virginia that, and stopped. “But you can see,” she said. “You 
saw the tree—you grabbed me. You saw the creature in the glen, and the 
soldiers. You’re not really blind.” 

Virginia, still holding the white trunk, looked up with unfocused green eyes, 
and Rehtse knew as certainly as she knew anything that Virginia could not see 
her. Not now. “Or you are,” Rehtse finished. “But then how—” 

“I cannot control my sight,” Virginia said. She smiled. “And I didn’t see you, I 



heard you. Tumbling down the slope.” 

Rehtse drew herself up a little. “That was not tumbling,” she said. “Tumbling 
involves head and heels. 1 was sliding, with considerably more grace.” Virginia 
laughed even as Rehtse realized that her feet were on fire from sliding down the 
rocks. Pebbles were embedded in her calloused heels. She lifted a foot and 
grimaced, pulling a thorn out as she did. She glanced back up the slope. 

“We can make it back up,” she said. “If you just hold my hand, I can guide 
you. But is it safe to go back up there?” 

Virginia was clinging to the tree, staring out toward the cliff edge and the 
expanse of blue sky as a breeze blew her dark hair. “The men will not come after 
us now,” she said. “They will not have survived.” After a moment more she 
stood and reached for Rehtse’s hand, and they began the awkward process of 
scrambling back up, using small trees and getting their footing wherever they 
could. 

Back in the shadow of the trees, Rehtse looked all around, searching for 
movement or sign of danger. There was nothing. Even the air felt different— 
clean, peaceful, almost sleepy. A few bird calls, high up and far away, were the 
only sounds. 

“What was it?” Rehtse asked. 

“Nothing of earth,” Virginia said. “Blackness abroad in the world—that 
should not surprise me, not now.” She was quiet a moment. “It is a foretaste. 
Morning Star will come soon, and show pity to none.” 

Rehtse nodded, and suddenly trembling, she said, “And yet, it was not 
Morning Star who aided us in escaping. The King has used even the Blackness 
to his own purposes.” Slowly, she knelt and lifted her hands. “The Great King 
has saved us, blessed be he,” she intoned. “He is our shield and protector, our 
way in dark places.” 

“Amen,” Virginia finished. 

Rehtse turned her head to look at her companion. Virginia was standing in a 
patch of ferns, light dappling through the trees and spotting her skirt with sun 



and shadow. She tilted her head up, listening, taking in her surroundings. Rehtse 
waited. 

“Rehtse,” Virginia said, “do you still believe the King will direct our paths?” 

Rehtse stood and brushed twigs and leaves away from her clothes and out of 
her hair. She didn’t answer immediately. Instead, she looked around again, 
searching for any sign of a path. The trees on three sides were thick, casting deep 
shadows. To one side was the open sky beyond the cliff, a blue expanse over 
forests that to Rehtse had no name. She closed her eyes and lifted her hands once 
more. 

Virginia cleared her throat. “Rehtse? Are we lost?” 

“Shh,” Rehtse said. “1 am waiting.” 

A moment later, Rehtse lowered her hands, gathered her skirt in one hand, and 
tucked her other hand into Virginia’s elbow. “Come,” she said. 

“Do you know where we are?” Virginia asked. 

“No,” Rehtse answered. 

“Did the King answer you?” Virginia asked. 

Rehtse hesitated. “Not—that 1 could hear.” 

“Then where are we going?” Virginia asked. 

Rehtse smiled. “All paths in this world belong to the King. If he can use the 
Blackness to deliver us from wicked men, then he can turn even wrong steps into 
right ones. We are seeking him, so we will trust the road to lead us to him. But 
he cannot guide us if we don’t move.” 

“Rehtse—” Virginia paused. “My dream last night. I saw the King 
overwhelmed by darkness.” 

“Perhaps you only saw him using it,” Rehtse said. “As he has done today.” 

Virginia smiled. 


* * * 


Libuse was hoeing in the streets, her long brown hair twisted at her neck and 



covered with a kerchief, her skirts hitched up above her calves, dirt under her 
fingernails and sweat pouring down her brow. Mrs. Cook was hacking up 
remaining chunks of cobblestone from the earth beside her. Other women were 
doing the same while men hauled the cobblestones away. In one place, they had 
started ploughing deep furrows in the street. Shadows from tall townhouses and 
the city walls fell over the makeshift fields. Nothing about this place was ideal. 
Yet they dared not go out from the walls and begin to plant in fields until the 
Ploughman had returned to assure them that they were free to do so. 

She swallowed as she swung the hoe forward and yanked at a stubborn piece 
of rock. She knew better than to expect word from him so soon. She had thought, 
when he came to Pravik to join her in ruling the city, that the days of hiding and 
waiting and wishing she could be with him were over. 

The rock broke in two rather than dislodging itself completely. 

She sighed. 

“My lady...” Mrs. Cook said. Her tone sank in, and Libuse jerked her head 
up, a strand of hair falling across her eyes. 

Gypsies were coming through the streets toward them. 

They were ragged, torn, some bloody. 

“No,” Libuse said. “Please no.” 

Surely it had not started again—the persecution that the Ploughman had 
nearly given everything to stop. She could not handle it without him. 

Libuse recognized the woman who led the fugitives with a baby in her arms 
and a little boy clinging to her brown neck. Marja, Nicolas Fisher’s wife. She 
carried herself like another sort of queen, leading her Gypsies, past the farmers 
who stopped to stare and whisper among themselves, straight up to Libuse. 

Marja bowed her head. The little boy on her back stared wide-eyed at Libuse. 
“My lady,” Marja said. “We bring evil tidings. And beg shelter.” 

“You have shelter,” Libuse said. “And we must have your tidings.” 

Marja looked pointedly around, unwilling to speak in front of the men and 
women who now strained to hear everything she said. Libuse dropped her hoe. 



“Mrs. Cook,” she said, “please take our guests to the castle where they can wash 
and dress their wounds, if need be. The rest of you, disperse, please. Ready 
yourselves for council in two hours’ time.” As the little boy on Marja’s back 
squirmed out of her shawl to go after a beetle in the dirt, Mrs. Cook called out 
for the Gypsies to follow her. Marja stood her ground. The princess recognized 
the desperate look in the young woman’s eyes. 

Marja was stricken with fear for one she loved. 

“What happened?” Libuse asked. 

“Nicolas has been taken by High Police,” Marja said. “They ambushed us as 
we were traveling through the mountains. They killed others—they killed the 
Major. 1 had to flee for the sake of the children.” 

Libuse laid her hand on the young woman’s shoulder. “You did the right 
thing,” she said. “But—High Police, here?” 

“They are all through the mountains. They are watching everything you do,” 
Marja said. “We were coming to tell you before they attacked us. They are 
armed; war camps everywhere.” 

Libuse tried to steel herself even as she thought through the implications. “But 
—the Ploughman—” 

“1 know of his mission.” Marja swallowed as though she was keeping back 
other words it was more tactful not to say. “But it seems you have been betrayed. 
1 thank you for sheltering us, my lady. But you had best prepare for battle.” 

“There is so little we can do.” 

“Fortify your gates. Make the most of these walls. If you leave you are 
doomed. And help me get Nicolas back.” 

The princess met the Gypsy’s eyes in surprise. “Do what?” 

“Help me rescue Nicolas,” Marja said again, setting her jaw. “He is blessed of 
the King. He is Gifted. You will need him as much—” She choked on her words. 

“No,” Libuse said. “We could never need him as much as you do. But for our 
sakes, and for your sake, we’ll do what we can to help you. Do you have a 
plan?” 



Marja shook her dark head. “My plan was to reach you and see my children 
safe. Then to go out alone to find him if I had to.” 

Libuse shook her head. “In two hours all the men of the city will gather for 
council. We will find someone to help you then. And make plans of our own.” 
She grew quiet and looked down at the earth beneath her feet, a street in torn 
heaps and furrows. “I wish with all my heart that the Ploughman were here.” 



Chapter 8: A Broken Song 


Virginia and Rehtse made camp beneath a copse of birch trees. They did not 
light a fire. They had left their cloaks in the Gypsy wagons and shivered now in 
the night air, but they sat back to back and did what they could to share warmth. 
Rehtse’s long braids fell around her face like a curtain as she slept, head on her 
knees. 

Virginia did not know when she passed into the dream world, but soon the 
laird was there once more, older now and hollowed with horror, his eyes sunken 
and needy. He held out his hands. “Help me,” he said. 

She was again on the hilltop in the darkness, where hordes of demons 
laughed, and a great howling Blackness swept all around. In the center of it all 
she saw the laird holding a large, flat blue stone, and his eyes bored into her— 
intense, desperate, full of hatred and of fear and of terrible, terrible longing. 
Before her he became more than the laird, more than a single man. He was all 
men, he was every traitor, he was even herself. And he was without hope. 

She wanted to weep for him. 

She could hear singing, a man’s voice, off key and far away. 

The night air was cold against her cheek. She blinked and felt dew on her 
lashes. 

She could still hear the voice singing snatches of words, a broken song sung to 
no one. 

Virginia was stiff as she moved away from Rehtse. The priestess did not stir. 
Virginia rose and followed the voice. Water flowing mingled with its strains. She 
pushed branches aside with a light touch of her hand, moving cautiously toward 
the rushing brook. 

The man’s voice spoke—to himself or another, she did not know. No one 
answered. She stood still and let her senses tell her what lay before her: a last 



tangle of branches, a clearing, a stream. And a man standing in it with water 
flowing around him. 

The man began to sing again, and startled, Virginia recognized the song. It 
was a low dirge, one of the old laments of Angslie that she knew from 
childhood. Mingling with the rush of water, it faded in and out, a dying song 
from a man whose connections to his old life were likewise tenuous. 

She caught her breath. It was him. Here—and so Evelyn had to be near also. 
For a moment fear threatened to rise up and overcome her. But then she saw him 
again as she had seen him in the dream. She heard the words, “Help me.” 

And the other dream, the one in which the King had been pulled down by 
darkness, came to her memory again and said something new. She feared still 
that it meant he might be defeated—that he could be defeated. But the dream 
now told her that, like her, the King knew suffering in this battle. And that, for 
the sake of a world drowning in lies and darkness, he was willing to suffer. 

Her heart moved in worship. And equally in compassion for the man before 
her. He had so long wanted to experience the true powers of the world. Evelyn 
had drawn him into torment and darkness. Could he now come away? 

The laird hummed, stopped, and picked up the song again. One thing Virginia 
was certain of: if he was making music, he was alone. 

She groped out her way, moving more branches aside, feeling herself step into 
clear air and onto the rocky ground around the brook. The night air was 
deepening all around her, still and cold, and she knew things were nearly as dark 
to others as they were to her. But there would be a moon, reflecting on water. He 
would see her if only he turned. She could make out the sounds of water 
splashing against something—he was washing clothes on a washboard perhaps, 
or a tool or something flat and hard. She could hear him moving against the 
current. His back was to her. 

The humming grew louder as he turned, and then it faltered and died away. He 
did not move. 

“Laird,” she said, her voice as quiet and steady as she could make it. She was 



shaking, she realized, but she held out her hand and stepped forward, fighting to 
control herself. 

“Go back,” he said in a voice that was all low, graveled threat. 

“1 want to help you,” she said. 

“And why would I need your help?” he said. His voice raised, suddenly 
accusing. “You were never willing to help me before.” 

Memories assailed her at the sound of his voice. Before—in Angslie, on the 
journey to Pravik, on the way to the defining horror of her life— before , he had 
always tried to wrench from her something she could not give. Meaning, 
understanding, contact with the supernatural world. And in the end he had 
simply tried to take it from her, giving her over to the Order of the Spider to use 
as they would. 

Suddenly, in the forest darkness by the rushing stream, the pain of it was raw 
and real. And yet, he too was in need. 

“1 could not give you what you wanted,” she said, swallowing hard. “I could 
not give you what you took from me. But now—” 

“Nothing has changed,” he said. “You cannot give me what I want now. So 
what help can you be to me? You should not be here. Be gone before the 
Blackness claims you again.” 

Virginia shook her head, hating her own feet for the way they stayed rooted to 
the ground, hating her mouth for all it could not say. “It is you who are in danger. 
I want to help you. I cannot offer you what you want, but perhaps I can offer you 
what you need. I am going to seek the King, laird. Come with me.” 

“You’ve heard of moths drawn to flame,” Lord Robert said. “It seems you 
have no more wisdom than they. Evelyn is near; you must know that. She still 
wants you. Why do you linger?” 

“Because 1 cannot leave you in the darkness,” Virginia said. “I want to forgive 
you. Help me. Tell me you will live again if you’re given the chance.” 

“Live again? Do you think him dead now?” a woman’s voice said. 

Virginia closed her eyes as the voice hit her like a blow from behind. “Do you 



call him living?” she returned. 

“He stands with his feet in the shallows of power you cannot even imagine,” 
Evelyn said. “And he will know its depths before we are through.” 

“Much good it may do him,” Virginia said, “when the power is all darkness 
and death and ashes. What you offer is no life.” 

“You are a very fool to come here,” Evelyn said. “Surely you know that.” 

Virginia smiled faintly. “There may be some wisdom in foolishness.” 

“Is there wisdom in suffering?” Evelyn asked, a cruel smile in her voice. 

“Some things are worth suffering for,” Virginia answered quietly. 

As Lord Robert watched, Evelyn raised one hand, palm up, so her black 
sleeve fell away. Something black and writhing hovered above her hand. The 
blue stone began to glow. It was as though Evelyn had gathered the darkness out 
of the very air, and now it swirled in her palm. She spread out her fingers, and 
the darkness dripped from them and formed itself into tendrils in the air. They 
moved on a breeze that did not exist and began to play around Virginia, through 
her hair and over her skin, pricking her with pain that shot lightly over her skin. 
The blind girl shuddered. 

“The Spider has had you before,” Evelyn said. “And has been hungry ever 
since. Are you so eager to be possessed again that you come seeking the 
darkness out? And you speak of light!” 

Virginia opened her eyes. Lord Robert started at the change: her green eyes 
were suddenly alive, burning with a deep fire. She turned her head to face 
Evelyn. 

“Do you even remember light?” Virginia asked. 

Evelyn took a step back. “Link,” she snapped, and Lord Robert answered the 
name she had given him. 

It only took a single blow to drop Virginia to the damp earth. 



Night had fallen over the camp of the High Police, so the soldiers did not see 
the figures that moved like shadows through the trees—the first scouts of a 
rescue party, fleet-footed and silent Gypsies who took the lay of the camp and 
reported back to the waiting soldiers of Pravik who bore swords under Marja’s 
command. She wore leather armour under a dark shirt and a long dark skirt, and 
tarnished silver bands gleamed on her arms. She carried a sword and wore silver 
earrings in her ears. Her long black hair was tied back in a purple scarf. She was 
beautiful and foreign and, thought the Eastern soldiers who waited admiringly 
for her to give the word, terrifying. 

The reports confirmed what earlier scouts had already said: there were close to 
two hundred High Police in this camp. One daring young Gypsy had dressed 
himself as a servant and made his way through the tents and watch fires, 
discovering that Nicolas lay captive and senseless—drugged, he guessed—in a 
tent in the center of the camp. 

There were not more than three hundred fighting men in all of Pravik, and 
they had nowhere near the arms or the experience of the High Police. In a battle 
they would certainly be defeated. 

So this would not be a battle. It would be the swoop of a bird upon the 
unsuspecting—a beat of wings, a flash of claws, and a swift leave-taking. 
Twenty of Pravik’s best and a handful of Gypsies against a full camp of High 
Police: a game of distraction and speed. 

Marja looked to the treetops as she waited for the last scouts to return. An owl 
floated through layers of shadow. She prayed the blessing of the birds upon 
herself, the ancient blessing of her clan. 

Footsteps were fast approaching. She turned, frowning. The scout was coming 
too fast, too loudly—didn’t the fool know to be quiet? 

His scream reached her in a moment, the sound of hooves hard behind it, and 
with it the knowledge that they had failed before the attack had even begun. 

“Marja! We are known!” 

The scout did not reach them. Marja heard the sound of a spear and the crash 



of his body in the underbrush. In the next moment the High Police burst through 
the trees. Marja sang out a war cry as her men leaped to meet the trained soldiers 
of Athrom. Two on horseback crashed through the trees and rode them down. 
Marja whirled to meet them and staggered to her knees against every effort to 
stay standing. 

Kneeling in the dirt, she looked down at the blood darkening her shirt. A 
convulsion ripped through her and she dropped her sword, unwillingly, fighting 
for her voice, for clarity of mind, for a way to leap up again and press past the 
fight, past the soldiers, through the forest, and reach Nicolas. 

Somehow, by some miracle, to reach Nicolas and bring him out. 

She fell forward with a low grunt. She thought she could feel it now—the 
blade in her ribs, the alien thing that had brought her down. Another convulsion 
ran through her, and her fingers tightened into fists. 

How had they known? 

The sounds of battle were faint in her ears; she could not see. 

A boot wedged itself under her shoulder and pushed. She rolled onto her side, 
fingers still tight. She looked up at the man whose face she could just make out 
in the moonlight. The face of the enemy. 

“She was lovely,” he said. “Pity she’s dead.” 

“She was a demon,” said a voice from seemingly far off. “Have you never 
heard of the Gypsies who hunted our men? This is one of them. But yes, it’s a 
pity she’s dead—the emperor might have rewarded us for bringing her to him.” 

The first man was still looking at her. “I’m surprised that Gypsy scout found it 
in him to betray such a beauty.” 

“For enough gold,” the second man said, his voice still very far, “men will do 
anything.” 

Marja heard nothing more. 



Rehtse woke with a gasp, suddenly aware that Virginia was gone. She jumped 
to her feet. 

“Virginia?” she called. 

There was no answer. 

After a few frantic moments of looking around the moonlit copse, Rehtse fell 
to her knees and searched the darkness for footprints. She found a slight 
impression in the damp earth and followed it to another, crawling until the 
impressions disappeared in a thicket. But now there were a few snapped 
branches, things Rehtse noticed as though some power drew her attention to 
them, and she stumbled after the signs until she reached a brook. 

No one was there. But there were more footprints here, and damper patches 
where someone wet had stood, and one bloody spot that made Rehtse’s heart 
leap into her throat. 

The ground was stony beyond the brook. She could find no more signs. 

Hours later, Rehtse fell by a stream deep in the forest, letting the spray wash 
her scratched, smudged face. Her hands were bleeding from pushing through 
underbrush. She rolled onto her back and stared up at the sky, where dawn was 
just beginning to light. 

She was sure that Virginia was not dead. She could not be dead, for if she was, 
all this journey had been meaningless. Rehtse’s eyes were heavy, and she slept 
for a little while. When she awoke, her muscles were cramping from the night’s 
hard searching, and new-birthed sunlight was sparkling on the water. It was 
beautiful, and empty. For a moment she wanted to cry. She had so long dreamed 
of this world—but never of being lost in it. She waded into the water beneath a 
green canopy. Around the stream, ferns and blue flowers grew in abundance. The 
water was cold as melted ice. 

Birds stirred in the high treetops. She watched their flurries in distracted 
fascination. Unexpectedly, memories came to her of sitting at Divad’s feet as a 
child. The pictures carved into the stone walls of the Darkworld had illustrated 
his stories of creatures and spirits in service to the King, and of the rebels against 



him. He had taught the young priests the whole history of the Great War and of 
man’s betrayal, and of the Darkworld’s desire to repent and serve the King again 
—of their determination to wait for his return. Rehtse had made that desire, that 
determination, entirely her own. 

She left the water, the bottom of her skirt dripping and heavy, and kept 
pushing through the forest. She stepped into a circle of moss-covered, ancient 
trees, the tallest she had yet seen, silent sentinels around a still clearing where 
tiny purple flowers grew. Mist hung around their wide trunks and over the flower 
patches. 

Her breath caught as the beauty of it broke over her. Suddenly, the world 
seemed a hundred times more alive than it had a moment ago. The earth beneath 
her lived; the moss was alive; she was aware of the flowers, of birds in the trees, 
of the lingering aftereffects of rain, of the very air. Her skin tingled with the 
secrets bursting all around her. 

What had Divad taught them? That the world was once full of majestic and 
mysterious beings, that the woods were full of the King’s creatures, that all 
creation served the King and abhorred the Blackness. 

A wild idea was coming to her. Not that wild, she told herself. Not wild at all, 
if the stories were real, which they were. 

Rehtse thought of Virginia, embraced the knowledge that she could not 
possibly find the Seer on her own, and cleared her throat. 

“Powers of the Earth,” she called, “come and help me!” 

Her voice grew stronger, and she turned and scanned the edges of the clearing 
as she summoned all her faith. “Creatures who serve the King, come and help his 
servant!” 

She heard movement nearby. Rustling; creaking branches. Her heart beat 
faster. A soft breeze made the branches high overhead dance. 

Someone melted out of the trees. Dark hair and piercing blue eyes. Skin 
brown and vaguely patterned like bark, yet undeniably human. His bare feet left 
no print in the damp earth beneath him. He was young, perhaps fifteen. He 



stepped toward her with a barely discernible limp. Where his lame foot had 
been, green shoots made the shape of a footprint. He stretched out his fingers 
and touched a great tree, its trunk wrapped with slender vines, and as he did, new 
buds appeared on the vine and old buds unfolded into bright green leaves. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

A priestess of the Darkworld, Rehtse thought, but she did not say the words. 
Suddenly she knew they were no longer true. 

“1 am Rehtse, a priestess of the King,” she said. 

“Then the woods welcome you,” the young man said. 

“Who are you?” Rehtse asked. 

The young man looked at her for a long moment as though he was trying to 
remember. “My name is Kieran,” he said slowly, with a slight frown. “I am the 
child of the woods.” 

He took a step forward. “You called in the King’s name,” he said. “Now you 
tell me, please... why have you called?” 

“I need help,” Rehtse said. “1 am on a journey to seek the King. 1 have lost my 
companion, and I don’t know how to find her on my own.” 

The young man bent his head. “There are many dangers in the woods these 
days. Who is your companion?” 

“Her name is Virginia Ramsey,” Rehtse said. “She is Gifted—the Seer of 
Pravik. A young woman, like myself.” 

Kieran knelt and buried his fingers in soft brown earth. Rehtse blinked hard. 
For a moment he looked like something rooted to the earth, a tree or a moss- 
covered rock, not human at all. She might have easily walked by without seeing 
him. A low sound reached her ears, almost too soft to hear. Once more the 
branches and leaves rustled. The ground beneath her felt suddenly like a living 
thing. An instant later the sensation was gone, and Kieran was standing. 

“We have found her,” he said. 

Relief flooded Rehtse, drowning out even her sense of wonder. “How did 
you...” 



“The roots go everywhere,” he answered. He smiled. A shy smile. 

“Where is she?” Rehtse asked. 

Now a frown crossed his face. “The woman in black has her,” he said. He saw 
Rehtse opening her mouth to reply and raised his hand as though to calm her 
urgency. “We cannot go to her now,” he said. “Wait until nightfall. My father 
will help us.” 

“Your father?” Rehtse asked. 

The shy smile reappeared. “He is called Tyrentyllith,” Kieran said. 

* * * 

Lord Robert Sinclair sat by a fire, the blue stone chained to his arms and 
resting at his feet. He stared into it. Power stirred deep within like a monster far 
beneath the surface of water, casting only the faintest of ripples to the surface. 

The stone had been Adhemar Skraetock’s handiwork. A melding of spell and 
stone, strength both physical and spiritual, and very, very old. It was designed to 
overcome the limitations of the human members of the Order of Spider, who 
could enact the Rite of the Spider only far enough to take in as much power, as 
much life and energy and breath, as they could contain without killing 
themselves. A sad limitation indeed. But the stone could contain far more and 
never burst. 

Lord Robert had asked himself, many times since Evelyn had entrusted the 
stone to his carrying, whether it was growing heavier as she enacted the Rite 
upon her fellows in the Order, murdering them in the process, upon the earth and 
its children, upon innocents and upon Gifted, and poured all she took into it. He 
could not tell. 

In return for his faithful service, she gave him a taste of what she took. It 
flowed through him into the stone. She called him Link. He was the conduit 
through which she strengthened herself for her last rebellion. He was glad to 
serve her this way, for he was convinced that Evelyn alone had the power now to 



save the Seventh World from the enemy who was coming. 

Lord Robert had told himself for some time that Evelyn was not evil; that she 
had simply opened doors into the world beyond the Veil, and because others 
didn’t understand that reality, they labeled her a witch and a threat. He knew 
now that he had been wrong, that he had been lying to himself. Of course she 
was evil. As evil as the powers she drew upon. And there were assuredly other 
powers in the world that she did not possess, powers of good and of light. He 
had seen enough in the council days to tell him that. 

But such powers were far from him now. 

He was left with a stone, with the stirrings of power that frightened and drew 
him, with the conviction that even in her wickedness Evelyn was the world’s 
only hope, and with the old resentment against Virginia that plagued him anew. 

Why had she come to him? How had she even come to be here? Lord Robert 
knew well enough that the stone already contained shreds of her, power 
Skraetock had taken from her on the hilltop. Evelyn was still twisting that power 
for her own ends. And Evelyn had intended to take Virginia prisoner when they 
took Pravik, with the intent of using her again. But neither the laird nor Evelyn 
could have suspected that she would come to them first. 

Why would she seek him out? 

His hands shook as he peered deep into the swirling blue. 

Virginia was sitting in the shadows just beyond the fire, cross-legged with her 
skirt drawn over her legs like she had always sat on the mountainside at home. 
But now her arms were bound to the tree behind her, the side of her face bruised 
from his blow, blood crusting around her eye. She had not changed much, except 
that her presence was more unnerving than ever—more otherworldly, but in a 
way that felt entirely foreign to him now that he had been so long with Evelyn. 
Her dark hair fell over slim shoulders; her green eyes looked into nothing. 

He sat watching her for a time, and she shifted as though she knew his eyes 
were on her. After a while, she spoke. 

“1 have been angry with you,” she said, her voice steady and quiet. “1 have 



been angry with you every day since the hilltop, and only when I sleep have I 
been able to escape that. Sometimes not even then. You will never know how 
deeply you have hurt me.” 

Lord Robert thought of the power stirring in the stone beneath his hands, 
power torn from her until it nearly killed her. He thought of how, sometimes, he 
could see her face in the stone’s blue surface. 

He knew more than she imagined. “And you tell me that to make me feel 
sorry?” he asked. 

“1 tell you that because 1 am willing to forgive you,” Virginia said. “And if I 
am willing—I think the King will be also. 1 want to help you. Help me escape, 
and come with me. Turn from this darkness, laird—turn from all that has trapped 
you.” 

“What makes you think 1 want help?” he asked. 

“1 have seen it,” she said. 

His lip curled. Still seeing into people’s souls. But he had no choice but to 
stand with Evelyn now. He had come too far. He regarded her coldly. “You think 
you have something better to offer me?” 

“Light,” she said. 

“Little good your light is doing you now,” he said. 

“The story is not over,” she said quietly. 

The laird stood slowly and walked over to her. She tensed. 

“Listen to me, Virginia,” he said. “You know as well as we do that Morning 
Star will soon appear. The rule of the Morel family is already over—the emperor 
has gone mad. His general rules in his place even now, did you know that? 
Morning Star’s power no longer upholds the Empire. More of the Blackness 
slips through the tattered Veil every day, and the rest are waiting for their ruler. 
The five hundred years are over. Of your King there is no sign.” 

He knelt suddenly before her. “And now, if you want to stand against Morning 
Star, you’ll take sides with the only person on earth who can do it—with 
Evelyn.” 



His words caught her off guard—it was clear in her face. “1 don’t understand,” 
Virginia said. “Evelyn is a servant of the Blackness.” 

“Better to say that the Blackness serves her” Lord Robert said. “She is no 
friend of Morning Star. Did you think she would just turn the world over when 
the Usurper returns? She is human too. She has given her life to learning the 
secrets of the world unseen and collecting the powers of this one, and she will 
not relinquish all that to some tyrant. She has the power to stop him. To assert 
human independence. And she will.” 

“And then what?” Virginia asked. “Enslave us all? It’s a foolish hope, laird— 
even if she could do it, we’d only be trading one devil for another. But she can’t. 
No human can defeat Morning Star and the Blackness, much less by using evil!” 

“Cling to that belief, then,” Lord Robert said. “Cling to it until it destroys you. 
Come to your senses, Virginia. Evelyn needs your power. She’ll have it one way 
or another. You’re angry with me for giving you up to them the first time—well, 
1 remember what they did to you. And now I’m warning you. Better that you 
side with her of your own free will.” 

“1 will die first,” Virginia said. 

“You might,” he said. His voice lowered. “She is coming.” 

A footfall, very close, startled Virginia. She pulled against the ropes that 
bound her to the tree. 

“Must you always come to us unwillingly?” Evelyn asked. “Always bound 
and imprisoned?” 

“It is you who chooses it,” Virginia said. “Not 1.” 

Cloth rustled; Evelyn was kneeling. She was very close. Virginia’s skin 
prickled, and she wished she could pull away. But Evelyn did not touch her. 

“Allow me to loose you,” the woman said. “Give me reason to treat you as an 
ally and a friend. 1 can do so much for you—teach you to master your power. 
Help you fight what you hate most.” 

Virginia said nothing. She kept her head bowed and sat entirely still. Evelyn’s 
voice took on an edge. 



“Morning Star will come soon and unleash his hordes on this world. You —you 
and the other Gifted have the power to oppose him. But you are untrained and 
scattered. Let me train you. Let me bring you together—and you will destroy the 
Usurper when he comes.” 

“To make room for another?” Virginia said. “Is the thought of you ruling this 
world supposed to be better?” 

“The thought of yourself in power, then,” Evelyn said. “And your Ploughman, 
and the Singer. The thought of all six of you ruling as a council, with me at your 
head. The Council for Exploration Into Worlds Unseen—reborn, and so much 
more than it ever was.” 

“Six?” Virginia asked. 

“You see?” Evelyn said. “You do not even know. Yes, there are six. Six 
specially Gifted, worth more even than others, each bearing a piece of the King’s 
power. The King is not coming, Virginia. You are. You and the rest of the Six are 
meant to save this world. But you cannot do it without me.” 

“I know my purpose,” Virginia said. “The King himself spoke it to me. I am 
here to awaken the world to him, not to usurp his place. I would not rule on his 
throne. And I will not help you do it.” 

Fingers suddenly touched her face, crawling over her eyes. Pain and fear shot 
through her, twining together deep inside, old pain and new terror. But she said 
nothing. 

“You will help me,” Evelyn said. “You do remember the hilltop? How 
Skraetock used your power? Of course you do; you still feel it. I am more 
powerful now than Skraetock ever was. I have discovered the secret of using his 
stone to its fullest potential. I am mistress of the Spider, and I will use it to 
destroy you and take your power for myself. I am offering you a better way. This 
is your last chance to take it.” 

Evelyn stood suddenly. The folds of her cloak were a blur of Blackness that 
even Virginia could see. The air felt polluted, sooty. 

“I will rule from Pravik,” Evelyn said. “All who remain in the city will swear 



allegiance to me or forfeit their freedom and their lives. Come with me—reign 
beside me. If you plead for their lives, I will listen to you. But if you choose to 
remain in your pitiful place of weakness, I will leave you there—and your voice 
will avail nothing, for yourself or for anyone else. Do you understand me?” 

Virginia’s mind raced with thoughts of Pravik—Libuse’s voice, Huss’s learned 
questions, Maggie’s touch, the formal ways of the Darkworlders, the hope and 
loyalty and strength of the Ploughman’s farmers. She had kept herself apart from 
them in many ways, yet they had all captured her heart. She forced back tears. 
She could not be weak now. 

She closed her eyes. Words came to her: one of Rehtse’s prayers. Urgently she 
lifted them in spirit. Great King, my shield and protector be. May I not give way 
to wrong. I want to remember you—to cling to you. To awaken the world to you. 

In quiet desperation, she prayed, Great King, come! 

And in the depths of her spirit, something answered. 

I am, it said. 

She could not smile, but she found the strength to raise her head. “You are 
deceived, Evelyn,” she said. “The King himself will come and take the throne 
from Morning Star—and from every usurper.” 

“This is your chosen way, then,” Evelyn said. “Link! Bring me the stone.” 

Virginia closed her eyes and tried to fight despair. She whispered one last 
prayer as she heard a humming in the air and the low chanting of Evelyn’s voice. 
Watch over Rehtse. Let her find you. Please. 

Without warning, tendrils pierced Virginia’s skin, and she cried out. They 
tightened and coiled and stabbed holes through her, hundreds of knife wounds, 
and she was bleeding to death, bleeding out her energy and life and power. 

She screamed. 

Evelyn smiled at the sound and the sight of the Spider draining Virginia of her 
power—limitless power, Evelyn suspected, unlike the unnatural abilities stolen 
from the other members of the Order, power that would not be fully taken until 
the girl was dead. Or perhaps she would not kill her. Perhaps she would let her 



live to be used again. 

There was a flash of light, and for the space of a blink, Evelyn thought she 
saw a man’s form superimposed over Virginia’s. The Spider’s tendrils writhed 
and released, drawing back into Evelyn’s hands. The witch gasped. 

“What is it?” Link asked. 

“Nothing,” Evelyn said. “It is nothing. We will leave her for now.” 

“I don’t understand,” Link said. 

“We have taken enough for now!” Evelyn snapped. She took one last look at 
Virginia, who was unconscious, held up by the ropes that bound her to the tree. 
She could see nothing—and no one—else. 

But as she stalked back to the tent Link had erected for her, her hands were 
shaking. 



Chapter 9: Rescue 


The moonlight grew in strength as Rehtse crept through the forest at Kieran’s 
side. A meadow stretched out before them, grey-green and glistening in the 
moonlight. On the other side the forest rose up again, blue and shrouded in mist. 

Rehtse heard Kieran, but she did not think he spoke aloud. Somehow he 
communicated without voice. She is there, he said. Together they dropped to a 
crawl, Kieran nearly disappearing. The long grasses parted just in front of them, 
enough to create a barely visible line leading into the meadow. The grasses 
waved in the tiniest of breezes, brushing against Rehtse’s skirts and wetting her 
face with dew. 

And then, unexpectedly, Rehtse heard another voice. In its near-silent strains 
was the creaking of boughs and the rustle of leaves. It was Tyrentyllith himself 
who spoke. She knew his voice though she had never heard it before: this was 
the Forest Lord, the spirit of the woods who had served the King faithfully. 

We will help you rescue the Seer, Tyrentyllith said. But we beg a favour in 
return. Take Kieran with you to seek out the King. Before he came to us, he was 
crippled and ill. He needs healing that we cannot give him. He is human, but we 
have been giving him life to keep him alive, and it makes him too much like us. 
He needs to be free. 

Rehtse nodded, wishing she understood better what she was agreeing to— 
what mystery this boy represented. She glanced at Kieran to see if he had any 
response, but he gave no indication that he had heard. Somehow Tyrentyllith had 
cloaked his words so only Rehtse heard them. 

The forest was whispering, sighing. This time they both heard the Forest Lord. 
They are sleeping. 

Come, Kieran prodded. 

They crawled forward together through the long grass. A nightjar burst out of 



the meadow before them, and Rehtse’s heart pounded at the unexpected 
movement. She followed the bird with her eyes, moonlight silvery on its wings. 
Fly away, she thought. 

She could feel the shadows in the forest on the other side of the meadow, far 
darker than mere shadows. 

Nearly at the end of the meadow, Kieran stopped her with a light touch. She 
looked at him, and he smiled. Then he slipped away from her side. Beyond the 
meadow, Rehtse knew, the trees were silently growing leaves; branches were 
shifting; trunks were leaning closer together. The camp of the witch was being 
cast into utter darkness, as Kieran and Tyrentyllith had planned it. The boy had 
explained the plan to her before they set out. Their movements would be cloaked 
in shadows so deep even the witch would not able to see them. 

Rehtse rose into a crouch and peered into the dark tunnel formed by the trees. 
She slipped into the shadows and waited near the edge for her eyes to adjust. 
They did, and quickly. She smiled faintly. Even for a Darkworlder, she had 
unusually good vision. She had never expected to make such use of it. 

* * * 

As Rehtse crept closer to the camp, Kieran slipped in from another angle. The 
boy did not move silently, but his movements did not sound like anything human 
—they sounded like the slightest rustle of leaves high above, or the soft creeping 
of some nocturnal creature through the trees. Unlike Rehtse, he did not see well 
in the dark. But he did not need to. He moved slowly, kneeling to touch his 
fingers in the earth every few feet, learning what the roots would tell him of the 
lay of the land and responding to what he learned. 

The camp was a simple one. A single tent was set up before a fire, and a tall 
man was asleep in the embers’ last glow. The witch slept within. Kieran smiled 
in the darkness. He could sense in the air the reason for the man’s slumber when 
he should have been awake and watching. Some of the trees contained in their 



flowers and leaves toxins that would work as sleeping potions. Tyrentyllith had 
simply released them into the air. 

Still, the slumber would be tenuous. Kieran crept forward until he was close 
enough to the man to touch him. He knelt and buried his fingers in the earth, 
coaxing the roots up, calling to nearby vines to stretch themselves and come to 
him. Slowly they grew over the man’s feet and legs, coiling around him so 
stealthily that they would not wake him. 

Satisfied that the man was bound well enough to prevent any quick escape, 
Kieran crawled into the witch’s tent. 

It was darker within than it had been even in the clearing. But Kieran could 
feel the evil—evil so tangible that it turned the air wrong. He had felt its like 
before. He had even known its power to tempt and beckon, before he had cast 
himself into the forest and Tyrentyllith’s saving mercy. He frowned. His 
memories of that life were few and faded, and they disturbed him. There were 
people he remembered... family... He shook his head to concentrate on the 
moment at hand. 

He dug down with his fingers, unable to break through the tent canvas to the 
soil beneath. But he called to the roots nonetheless, and he tensed as they began 
to rip through, tearing the fabric. 

They were too loud. He feared the witch would awake. 

A wind began to blow, a sound at once so natural it would not wake Evelyn 
and so loud it covered the sound of the roots as they worked through the cloth. 

* * * 

Rehtse reached the tree where Virginia was bound. Above, Tyrentyllith’s 
cover had just enough cracks in it to let down strategic light. Even in the 
shadows, Rehtse could see that the Seer was hurt. One side of her face was 
bruised and crusted with blood—but the hurt was deeper than that. The bonds 
that held her to the tree seemed to be holding her up. 



For an instant Rehtse’s blood froze with the fear that Virginia was dead. She 
beat the dread down. She was not too late. She could not be too late. 

The tree was only feet from the sleeping man and the tent where the witch 
undoubtedly lay. Did she dare speak to Virginia? But if she did not, would 
Virginia cry out when Rehtse began to unbind her? It was dark in the clearing, 
thanks to Tyrentyllith—but sound could still betray them. 

Great King, she prayed, grant your servant wisdom. 

A sudden gust of wind blew into Rehtse’s face, pushing her dark braids back. 
Overhead, the thickly grown trees trembled in the wind, branches rustling and 
creaking. The man at the fire stirred, and Rehtse saw him look up—and then let 
his head droop again. The wind was making a great noise. 

So great, Rehtse realized, that the man would not hear her if she spoke. The 
wind would blow her voice away. 

Smiling with the wonder of it—that not only the forests, but now the wind 
was helping in the rescue—Rehtse rushed to Virginia’s side and whispered her 
name into her ear. At first there was no response, and Rehtse again felt fear. But 
then Virginia stirred, and she turned her head slightly. 

“Who is there?” 

“It is Rehtse,” Rehtse said. “You are rescued, as soon as 1 can untie these 
bonds.” 

“Quickly,” Virginia whispered in reply. She said nothing more. Rehtse pulled 
a small knife from her dress and cut the ropes loose. Virginia nearly fell. Rehtse 
propped her up and helped her to her feet. 

“Are you—” 

“1 am alive,” Virginia whispered. “1 will be all right. Take me away from 
here.” 


* * * 


In the tent, Kieran worked with his eyes darting to the fabric sides that rose 



and fell with the force of the wind. He too was full of wonder. This was no work 
of Tyrentyllith’s. 

This part of his task had taken longer, for the woman slept on a cot, and the 
roots had to grow high enough to reach her. They held her feet and ankles now in 
a great tangle and coiled around her wrists. For good measure, Kieran had 
brought a thick root up and over the woman’s waist, and another over her neck— 
enough to keep her from struggling hard. He laughed to himself at his own work, 
at the image of these two trying to escape. And he stood and turned to go. 

The woman’s eyes opened, and from them a terrible blue light shone into the 
tent. 

The light caught Kieran and held him fast. He could not move. 

He watched in terror as the woman slowly pushed aside her cloak and swung 
her legs over the edge of the cot. His handiwork snapped as though the roots had 
been made of thread. The roots shriveled away into black, twisted versions of 
themselves. His hands, which had so carefully coaxed and shaped them, began to 
tingle. 

The tingle grew into pain. 

The woman stood. She was beautiful—pale and black-haired, wearing a white 
shift, her hair long and flowing over her shoulders. The blue light illuminating 
the tent made her look ghostly and ethereal. She held one hand out, palm up, and 
in it something was turning, a black light like a knot of tendrils and smoke... 

Something in Kieran jarred itself awake. The pain went searing up his arms, 
and he fell on his knees with a scream before half-running, half-crawling for the 
door of the tent. 

The tendrils caught him partway, and his back arched with pain as the energy 
surged through him. He screamed again. 

* * * 


Virginia and Rehtse, just on the edge of the meadow, turned as one at the first 



scream. 

“Kieran!” Rehtse said, the wind still blowing her hair back. 

Virginia only stared unseeing at the clearing, eyes wide. Another scream. She 
lurched back toward the camp, and Rehtse grabbed her arm. 

“No!” she shouted. “You can’t go back there!” 

“She’ll destroy him!” Virginia said. 

She did not know who the boy was who had twice screamed, but she knew the 
pain in his voice and that he was in Evelyn’s grasp, in the Spider’s grasp. She 
strained at Rehtse’s grip. She would go back, would trade herself for the child, 
would... 

Rehtse released Virginia and pushed her toward the meadow. “Run!” she said. 
“Run with all your strength for the trees, and Tyrentyllith will give you shelter. I 
am going back for the boy!” 

Virginia opened her mouth to argue, but in that moment they both were 
silenced by a presence that fell over them with such force that it took their 
breaths away. 

Rehtse looked to the edge of the trees and saw it. A translucent giant, tall as 
the trees. In the mist and the moonlight, he faded in and out of solidity. His skin 
was pale and marred like birch bark. His eyes were blue, shining in his face like 
a sudden splash of wildflowers. Long hair like dark green vines fell around his 
shoulders. The face itself was beautiful, ancient, and yet, always changing. It 
seemed to Rehtse that all of the seasons were in this being’s features, cycling, 
changing, dying, and being renewed. Tyrentyllith of the Earth Brethren, Forest 
Lord, Keeper of the Woods. 

The trees pulled themselves away from the ancient being, opening a straight 
path to the camp so they could see into it. Moonlight poured in. A blue light was 
shining from a central place near the fire, and a figure in black robes stood by it. 
Kieran was on his back on the ground, writhing in the grasp of what looked like 
cords of thick smoke. 

“Release my son,” Tyrentyllith demanded. 



The black figure raised its arms, and the sleeves fell away from the woman’s 
white hands. A sound issued from her, growing in volume and rhythm—a chant, 
a call. The moonlit air grew darker around the woman, and the forest moaned. 
Kieran convulsed as the tendrils suddenly vanished from around him. 

“As you wish, Earth Brother,” the woman said. 

The trees on every side of her began to bow, and the moan in the air deepened 
and increased as their branches grew limp and blackened. Blackness clotted in 
the woman’s hands and broke through in vaporous threads that ascended into the 
air, drawing life from the surroundings, sucking power from the forest like a 
parasite sucking blood. 

Tyrentyllith’s form stood unmoving, but fading like mist. Rehtse realized, 
suddenly terrified, that the pain shaking the forest had momentarily paralyzed 
him. 

A deep laugh rose from the woman’s throat and filled the air. Memories 
swirled in the air all around her and impressed themselves upon Rehtse’s soul. 
Seasons. Life. Songs in the stars. The King, walking in the forest in ancient days, 
calling life up from it in ever more abundant joy. The forest had lived for so 
long, had waited centuries for the dawn that would bring the King back again. 
And through Evelyn’s laughter Rehtse heard them crying, all the orphan ghosts 
of yesterday. She saw them rising on every side, weeping as they went, the long- 
silent souls of the forest dragged into the Spider’s grasp. 

Kieran whimpered. Rehtse ran forward and gathered the lanky boy in her 
arms, pulling him away from Evelyn, staring at the woman with hatred in her 
eyes. The witch turned her own eyes on the priestess, eerily blue, shining. She 
did not move to stop her from taking Kieran. The look on her face was mocking. 

Evelyn spoke. Her voice was louder, stronger than it should have been. 
“Tyrentyllith the Forest Lord,” she said. “Learn now who truly rules the 
woodlands. You were loyal to the King in the Great War, and for that you paid 
dearly—five hundred years trapped in silence. War is coming again, Spirit of the 
Forest. Your King does not even play a role in it. The world is mine now, and 



this time you shall not merely sleep.” 

The stone near the fire which had been glowing faintly began to ignite with 
brighter light from somewhere deep below its surface. The light spread across 
the stone, showing veins of black shot all through it in spidery shapes, and 
suddenly it burst up and split the night sky, and the light itself was darkness. 

Black bands of writhing energy thick as railroad ties pulsed from the light, 
great black spider legs fraying with a thousand jagged edges. Rehtse had 
dragged Kieran back as far as Virginia, and now she grabbed hold of each of 
them to stop them from running toward Evelyn. 

“Laird!” Virginia cried. 

“No!” Kieran screamed, pulling himself free of Rehtse and running for the 
blue light. 

“Come back!” Rehtse shouted as she made a desperate grab for him. Her 
voice could hardly be heard over a terrible noise. 

The forest, wailing with a sound like nothing she had ever heard. 

Kieran had not run six feet before something picked him up and threw him 
backward, onto the ground at Rehtse’s feet. He jumped up to run for Tyrentyllith 
again, but the force returned and caught all three in a howling gale so strong it 
lifted them off the ground. Rehtse closed her eyes and concentrated on holding 
on to Virginia as she lost contact with the earth and felt the trees rushing past and 
then below them as they lifted higher and higher, flying away like ashes drifting 
in the wind. 

“Llycharath!” Virginia cried, her voice weaker than her words deserved. “Let 
us down!” 

Rehtse screwed her eyes even more tightly shut as she heard the voice that 
answered from the heart of the wind. 

Cannot, little sister. You must not be here. 



The voices that came through Nicolas’s drugged awareness were all loud and 
tangled, pulling him in a thousand directions. They came from everywhere. 
Pravik. The High Police camps. From other cities, other villages; from his own 
hopes and dreams and fears. 

When he was not drugged, he could focus on more demanding voices. 

The commander’s boot caught him in the jaw and snapped his head back, and 
he tasted blood as he clenched his jaw once more. 

“Come on, boy!” the man demanded. “Tell me what I want to know!” 

Nicolas spit blood and spoke as best he could with a swollen tongue. “I cannot 
tell you,” he said. “I don’t know.” 

He tensed as the boot swung for his ribs, driving him across the ground. The 
commander reached down and grabbed him by the scruff of his torn shirt, 
shoving him up against the thick pole in the middle of the tent. The 
commander’s face, red and sweaty, was inches from his. 

“1 know there’s more going on here than anyone’s telling me,” the commander 
growled. “First I don’t see the emperor in months, and then he’s issuing orders 
through that swine Cratus to come here and wait and watch that city without 
attacking. And then it’s capture the blind girl, and capture you, you with your 
strange eyes and your answering voices that aren’t there. And 1 swear you know 
more than you’re telling.” 

He threw Nicolas back to the ground. He coughed and spat blood again, then 
glared up at the commander. “You’ve had me drugged,” he said. “Of course 1 
hear voices.” 

“Not on that drug,” the commander said. “That root should take you out of 
this world and every other besides. No, you’re like the blind girl was—Gifted is 
the word. Now you tell me. I’m sick of playing pawn. What are you? And what’s 
going on in Athrom?” 

“How should I know if you don’t?” Nicolas said. He closed his eyes. A sound 
was building somewhere, pushing at him, threatening to overcome the walls he’d 
been building. Between the commander’s beating, the voices, and the last 



vestiges of the drug, he could hardly keep his thoughts together enough to make 
sense of what the commander was saying. 

One thing he did know—something was wrong. The sound was still building 
—still beating at him—still— 

The commander dragged Nicolas off the ground and drew back his fist for 
another blow, but before he could strike, Nicolas stiffened and screamed. 

The commander dropped him. Nicolas curled up on the ground and held his 
ears. He screamed again. 

The sound pulsed through him like a convulsion, like the death throes of a 
great beast, like black waves pounding against his mind and threatening to 
shatter it. Mourning, moaning, wailing, dying. Many voices, yet all one voice; 
voices wooden and leafed and rooted. 

The voices of the forest dying. 

Nicolas did not know when the commander left him alone—when the guards 
ducked away from his screaming and shouting for it to stop. The voices tore him 
apart more surely than the commander could have done in a hundred beatings. 

He only knew that when they ceased, fading away in a long, slow wail, he was 
alone. 

And he was not drugged. He could move. Every muscle protesting, he pushed 
himself to his hands and knees and crawled for a low place in the earth where he 
could wriggle out from beneath the tent wall. The camp was dark but for a few 
fires. A wagon stood nearby. Scrambling up as quietly as he could, he darted for 
it and hid in its shadows. A guard walked past. He did not move. The guard did 
not see him. 

A tent with an open flap stood ten feet away, closer to the edge of the camp. 
He closed his eyes and listened for voices or breathing within. Nothing. It was 
empty. Satisfied that no one was near, he crossed the empty ground and 
disappeared into the tent. He closed his eyes and listened his way through the 
camp, finding each nearby soldier, listening to their conversations, discovering 
who was distracted and who was not posted where he should be. 



It would not be a quick escape. But it was a sure one. 


* * * 

In the morning, smoke could be seen rising from the forest in Galce. 

An enormous swath of land had been burned out, several square miles of 
wreckage. Little was left but ash. 

High in a tree hundreds of years old, the tallest tree of the forest just beyond 
the wasteland, Kieran sat on a branch and looked over the carnage with tears 
running silently down his face. 

Behind him, resting in a hollow in the trunk but close enough to the edge to 
see out, Rehtse and Virginia sat knee to knee. Virginia’s eyes were closed; her 
mind far away. She was pale and weak, her face drawn with recent suffering and 
still-lingering pain. Rehtse was watching the boy. His grief hurt her, more than 
the sight of the burned-out woods—his grief, and the fear she had seen in his 
eyes. 

Rehtse started to reach out to him, but she thought better of it and brought her 
hand back. Virginia’s eyes were still closed. 

Rehtse sighed. She wanted to feel triumphant. She had found one of the Earth 
Brethren. She had rescued Virginia. They had escaped Evelyn. Surely the King 
was helping them. And yet... 

She looked over at Kieran again. He was still staring out at the green canopy 
spread out before them and the black expanse beyond that. Behind him, on the 
other side of the forest, light sparkled off water—the sea. 

Smoke was still rising from the ashes. 

Slowly, Rehtse unfolded herself from the hollow and moved out on the long 
branch, telling herself not to look down. She settled into a crook in the branch 
beside Kieran, laid her hand on his shoulder, and said, “It will be all right.” 

He looked at her, and his face looked much younger than the fifteen or so 
years she had assumed were his. “How do you know?” he asked. His voice 



sounded younger as well. 

“Tyrentyllith is a great power,” Rehtse said. “The Spider is strong, but it is 
neither so old nor so good as the Earth Brethren. Tyrenytllith serves the King.” 
Her voice sounded unconvincing in her own ears, but it gathered warmth the 
more she spoke. “I do not believe he could be vanquished so easily.” 

Kieran sniffed, keeping his eyes on Rehtse as though he couldn’t stand to look 
back at the waste again. He wiped his nose on his arm and drew his knees to his 
chest. “My father can go—deep. Somewhere to heal. Perhaps he has gone there. 
1 just wish he was here.” 

“Kieran,” Rehtse said slowly, “is Tyrentyllith really your father?” 

The boy looked at her almost in confusion, and then slowly shook his head. 
“No,” he said. “1 came here when 1 was young. 1 was running away from the 
Blackness, and Tyrentyllith found me and made me his own.” 

“But you’re not like the rest of us,” Rehtse said. “The way the plants respond 
to you—and the way you fade into the earth so 1 can’t see you...” 

Kieran shook his head again. “1 don’t know—1 changed. He changed me. 1 
became more like him.” 

“How old are you now?” Rehtse said. 

“1 don’t know,” he said. “1 was eleven when 1 came, before the winter—in the 
summer.” 

“Wait,” Rehtse said, “last summer?” She looked hard at Kieran again. Of 
course it was possible that Sunworlders aged differently from those who lived 
underground, but this much? The boy who sat before her could not possibly be 
eleven or twelve—and yet, as he sat crying in the tree, he seemed so much 
younger in spirit than he looked in body. 

“Yes,” he said. “Last summer. Maybe two—1 can’t remember. But I’ve grown 
older.” 

“But Kieran,” Rehtse said slowly, “you can’t have grown this much older in 
such a short time!” 

He shrugged. “The forests age differently.” 



Rehtse frowned. “Yes—trees may take decades to grow. They taught us as 
much when we trained for the priesthood. But shouldn’t that make you age more 
slowly?” 

“They don’t all age slowly,” Kieran said. “Some things grow very quickly and 
bloom out all at once.” 

He fell quiet for a moment and said, “The ones that die early.” 

He looked up, and his blue eyes sparkled with tears. “1 don’t know what’s 
going to happen to me,” he said. “People aren’t supposed to live like 1 do. 1 don’t 
know if that makes me stronger or weaker. 1 just know that 1 want to be with 
Tyrentyllith.” He swallowed, and Rehtse’s heart ached. “I need him.” 

In a sudden wash of understanding, Rehtse recognized the tone in the boy’s 
voice as belonging to her too—it was the tone she felt when she thought of 
Caasi. Her heart moved for him. They were both orphans, in their own way. 
They all were. 

Ignoring the vast space beneath her, Rehtse moved closer to Kieran. “Whose 
were you before?” she asked. “Do you have a family? 

Kieran frowned. “It’s hard to remember. I think—yes. In the Green Isle. But I 
don’t know what’s happened to them. The Blackness came to get us. The others 
were playing with it—but I was afraid, because I knew if let it, it would change 
me and make me powerful, and that would be bad for me. For all of us. So I ran 
to the end of the train, and I felt my father in the woods. And I ran away.” 

“Does your family know what happened to you?” Rehtse asked. 

Kieran shook his head. “Tyrentyllith said they must not know, or the Order 
would try to find me. He said that in the beginning, when he took me in. I had 
forgotten until now.” 

Virginia stirred suddenly, though she didn’t move from the trunk of the tree— 
wisely, Rehtse thought, shuddering a little at the drop beneath them. 
“Tyrentyllith is alive,” she said. “I’ve seen him. He is wounded and has gone 
deep, as you said—but the Spider has not conquered him.” 

Kieran smiled through his tears and looked away. 



“And you, Virginia?” Rehtse asked. “You have hardly spoken since last 
night.” 

Virginia made an attempt to smile, but it didn’t work. Rehtse noticed that she 
was clutching a small brown pouch, which she tucked away before answering. 
“Much is wrong in the world, Rehtse. Evelyn intends to conquer Pravik in a few 
days and hold it against Morning Star when he returns. And she is powerful 
enough to do it.” 

Rehtse caught her breath as the words sank in. “But—if—we should go back, 
then,” she said. “Go to Pravik, warn them. Evelyn is a far greater threat than the 
High Police, and the Gypsies did not know of her, even if they reached Pravik 
with our message. The Darkworld must know.. 

“No, Rehtse,” Virginia said quietly. “It is too late for warnings. We cannot 
help them any more than I could help the laird. Huss sent us to go where I last 
saw the King and seek him out. And that is what we must do. We need him. If 
the world has any hope now, it must be in the King. We are high—can you see 
the sea?” 

“I can,” Rehtse said. 

“Angslie is over the sea,” Virginia said. “It is there we must go. Kieran, help 
us down. There is a long walk ahead of us. And we must finish it before Evelyn 
knows where we are.” 



Chapter 10: The Fall of Pravik 


Nicolas lay on a sunburned patch of earth where he had fainted. His body 
ached in every muscle, every bone. Each time his senses returned enough for 
him to try to move, his head split so badly that it knocked him senseless again. 

Hands grabbed beneath his arms and dragged him into shade. He felt moss 
beneath him, and he was rolled onto his back. 

He opened his eyes to a blurred, too-bright world. A face was before him, but 
it was long in taking on any real form. He could smell something familiar, 
something mingling with the smells of bark and moss. Smoke. 

“Drink this,” the face said. Something was put to his lips, and he managed to 
swallow it. It was cold and sweet. The taste of water mingled with the rust of 
blood. A damp rag touched his face, washing some of the dirt and blood away 
from his eyes, nose, and mouth. 

“Who—” Nicolas began to croak, but before he could ask, his eyes focused 
enough. His body relaxed. “Peter.” 

Peter the Pipe-Smoker, cousin to Marja and lifelong friend, regarded Nicolas 
solemnly. “1 don’t know how you come to be alive,” he said. “But I’m heartily 
glad you are.” 

Nicolas tried to answer, but words failed him. 

“You smell like avis leaf,” Peter said. “Beneath all that blood, 1 mean. They 
drugged you good. You’ll be a few days before you’re fully back to nonnal. But 
no bones are broken. What was the point of beating you?” 

“He wanted—” Nicolas stopped. What had the commander wanted? “To 
know... something.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you something of my own,” Peter said. “One of our Gypsies 
found you in the camp when he was scouting for Marja and betrayed us all.” 


Nicolas’s heart leaped. “Marja?” 



“She came for you, but that gutter rat had already tipped the High Police off.” 
Peter knelt in front of Nicolas. His expression was somber, his brows knit 
together. “She’s alive, Nicolas, but a greater miracle than you are. She’s badly 
wounded and not out of danger yet.” A crooked smile crossed his face. “If she 
didn’t love you so much, I expect she would be dead now. But she’ll not go 
without knowing you’re well.” 

“How did...” 

“I found her myself and carried her back to Pravik,” Peter said. “She’s safe 
with them for now. Then I came back to look for you. I didn’t think they could 
hold you long. Your children are in Pravik too—have been since the caravan was 
attacked.” 

This time Nicolas managed to smile back. He reached out a bloodied hand and 
laid it on Peter’s shoulder. “You’re a true friend,” he said. 

Peter looked away as though the praise made him uncomfortable. “You’ll be a 
day or two more to mend,” he said, “and then I’ll take you to the city.” 

Nicolas shook his head. “I don’t want to wait.” 

Peter looked him up and down. “When you can walk,” he said. The crooked 
smile reappeared. “I’m not carrying you.” 

* * * 

A grey, clouded sky bent over the empty streets of Pravik. Libuse had ordered 
the gates shut and the people hidden in the castle after Peter carried the limp and 
bloody form of Marja to safety in the city. Not one of the soldiers sent to rescue 
Nicolas had returned. 

Deep in the castle, the Darkworld priests Hazrit and Annan tended to Marja. 
On the city walls, Libuse had posted armed guards. She spent hours on the 
highest tower of the castle, looking over the city, its river and bridges, its walls, 
the forests beyond. Wishing with all her heart for a glimpse of the returning 
Ploughman. Knowing she would not see it. 



Expecting at any moment to see something far less welcome. 

She stood there, at the top of the highest tower looking into a storm-gathering 
sky, feeling a few cold raindrops on her face, her own breath threatening to tear 
her apart. Somehow she knew the wait was over. 

“Help us,” she whispered into the storm. 

In answer, lightning forked across the sky. The wind was picking up, blowing 
her hair and skirts wildly. She held onto an empty flagpole as the wind pushed 
against her. The city below, the green and grey world beyond that, the 
blackening sky above—none answered her plea. Thunder crashed and lightning 
forked down again, splitting the sky before her. 

It illuminated the faces and weaponry of the High Police who even now 
marched on the city from every side. 

She breathed the words again. “Help us.” 

She heard feet on the stairs, shouts. “My lady, we are attacked!” She closed 
her eyes, and tears slipped out. But she steeled her expression and turned to meet 
her men, the Ploughman’s men, the faithful few who might now fight the last 
battle of their lives. 

“Sound the alarm,” she said as they burst onto the roof. “Take up anns and 
gather around the castle. We will fight with our backs to it that they may not get 
behind us.” 

“But there is no retreat,” the first man said. 

“That is our lot,” Libuse said. 

The man bowed. “My lady.” 

Libuse turned to look back on the approaching army. They surrounded the 
city. Behind her, one of the men took a horn from his belt and blew it, long and 
loud, calling the men to the castle. She watched as the guards at the gate 
abandoned their posts and ran to rally at the sound of the horn. It was best this 
way. The gates could not hold the army long. They had not the manpower to 
make them hold. The tramp of boots grew louder, then the hollow thud as a 
battering ram hit the doors. 



For one fleeting moment Libuse allowed herself to picture the Ploughman, 
golden in power, strong and tall, the leader they needed, and to wish with all her 
heart that he was here. For only a moment. She could not afford to dwell on his 
absence now. Not when her people needed her presence to make up for it. 

A flock of birds flew over the tower, undisturbed by all that transpired below. 
She watched them go, set her jaw, and left the tower in search of her own leather 
armour and a sword and spear. 

The High Police burst through the gates before she was halfway down the 
stairs. 


* * * 

The High Police marched through empty streets furrowed by shovels and 
ploughs. The long-abandoned homes of the city were in disrepair. They marched 
over the Guardian Bridge, past the carved kings with their empty eyes and hands 
stretched out—in blessing or beseeching, it was not now easy to say. Houses 
grew finer as they advanced, showing the care of residents: all around the castle 
was the city’s living core. 

At their head the commander rode, a gold, rain-sodden cloak identifying him 
as leader. He frowned as the castle came closer into view. It seemed that every 
man in Pravik had gathered in front of it, and they stood now, silently defiant, 
waiting with weapons in their hands. As his soldiers drew closer, the commander 
could see the woman who stood before them all, slight, beautiful, and resolute. 
The last scion of the Eastern kings, Libuse had always been something of a 
legend in the Seventh World, even more so when she threw in her lot with the 
rebel called the Ploughman. In his own heart, the commander had admired her. 
But now she was only so much chaff to be trodden and burned. He had his 
orders. They were clear enough, straight from the emperor himself. 

Take the Seer from her refuge in Pravik. Kill all the rest. Torch the city. 

Give no quarter. Not to any. 



Libuse stood with sword drawn, her hair tied back for a fight. The commander 
didn’t know if he was relieved or annoyed that she was not asking for mercy. 

The march of his men halted. No one moved. Rain fell and puddled at their 
feet, soaking their armour and their horses’ fur, making their torches smoke. The 
commander cleared his throat. 

“Deliver the Seer up to us,” he said. “We have been sent to take her.” 

“She is not here,” Libuse answered, her voice strong and calm. “Nor would 
we give her up if she was.” 

He narrowed his eyes. “She must be here,” he said. “Where else would she 
take refuge?” 

“Nevertheless,” Libuse said. “She is not.” 

A bolt of lightning split the sky behind the castle, illuminating the resolute 
faces of the men of Pravik. Suddenly the commander knew why they stood here 
ready to fight, why they did not ask for quarter, why they did not offer to 
surrender. They knew as well as he did what the High Police’s presence here 
meant. There was no quarter. The emperor had lied. They were all meant to die. 

And they meant to do it dearly. 

Shaking his grizzled head, the commander raised his sword. To his front lines 
he barked, “Cut them down and find the Seer. Do not harm her. All the rest die!” 

Thunder crashed as he lowered his sword, and his men surged forward on 
every side. Pravik let loose its last battle cry and rushed forward to meet the 
onslaught. The commander stayed where he was, watching from horseback. He 
saw the farmer-soldiers of Pravik struggling to reach him, but his men were too 
many. The rebels were cut down one by one. 

Six of his men surrounded Libuse. She killed one of them. The corner of the 
commander’s mouth twitched. She could hold her own. For that he was glad. 

Not that she could last. 

Not that any of them could. The rain grew heavier, pinging off swords and 
armour in weird counterpoint to the battle cries, the screams, the groans of dying 
men. The commander knew his recent history: when the High Police had first 



fought these people, Golden Warriors had appeared and slaughtered the 
emperor’s men. The streets of Pravik had become a supernatural battleground. 

Now it was hardly a battleground at all. This was little more than a massacre. 

He sighed. He kicked his heels into his horse and started forward, through the 
battle that hardly even threatened him, toward the castle. He would head the 
search for the Seer himself. Her escape from his camp had humiliated him, all 
the more when word arrived from the emperor that he wanted the woman 
captured for his own purposes. Where he respected Libuse, he was eager to find 
and be finished with Virginia Ramsey. 

Lightning flashed again, and this time it illuminated a dark figure in his path. 

Another woman stood on the steps of the castle. She wore a black cloak. Its 
long sleeves covered her hands, its hood cast her face into shadow. He recoiled. 
He knew that uniform: the Order of the Spider, skulkers in the emperor’s court, 
holders of unimaginable power and universally despised. The woman held up 
her hand, palm forward. A black tattoo in the shape of a spider stained it. 

“Stop,” she said. 

He did not intend to obey, yet his horse froze where it stood. He tried to kick it 
again, to nudge it forward, but he could not move. He began to panic as he 
realized the sounds of battle had grown silent. 

None could move. 

The air around the woman seemed to be shifting and twisting in dark knots, 
swallowing itself and coming back out again. 

“Butchers,” the woman said, her tone one of amusement. “How many have 
you killed? One, two hundred? Your opponents have not done half so well. Shall 
we even the score?” 

Sudden groans and screams split the air. The commander didn’t look. He 
knew what was happening. Somehow, without even stirring from her place on 
the steps, she was killing his men. 

“There,” she said. “One, two hundred. And the rest of you? Will you also die 


where you stand?” 



He could not even move his lips to answer. She lowered her hand. “1 am 
releasing you now,” she said. “If you are wise, you will come forward and swear 
allegiance to me. If you are fools, you will die.” 

The commander felt his limbs loosen, and the flanks of his horse heaved. He 
was free to move. So were his men. Yet none did. 

“Caught in indecision?” Evelyn asked. “How if I tell you that your emperor, to 
whom you swore allegiance, did not send you here? That he has done nothing 
for months, for he is a slavering madman and someone else has taken over for 
him?” 

The commander’s mouth seemed to move without him. “Our orders came 
from General Cratus.” 

“Indeed they did,” Evelyn said. “And only from Cratus, for he, a man like 
yourself, with no greater claims than yours, is ruling in the emperor’s seat. I can 
offer you proof, if you want it. Link!” 

A man who had been hiding in the shadows behind her suddenly moved into 
view. He carried a large, flat stone. Its center swirled with light. 

“Sight stolen from the Seer of Pravik,” the woman intoned, “serve me once 
more!” 

The commander gasped as sudden visions passed before his eyes. He saw the 
throne room in Athrom. An empty throne. The emperor, his hair grown long and 
wild, crawling on all fours like a beast. And Cratus sitting on the throne, giving 
commands in secret. 

“Drop your weapons at my feet,” the woman said. “Swear allegiance to me 
now. Whoever does not will die where he stands. Whoever does has joined a 
new army and a new rebellion. We will conquer the usurper of Athrom with the 
same power you have felt restraining your own limbs. Come forward now!” 

The commander remained unmoving as his men began to step forward, one by 
one, then in clusters, and drop their swords at the woman’s feet. He felt no 
emotion as the men he had led abandoned their allegiance and swore fealty to the 
black-cloaked witch. There were many. Hundreds. Those who had surrendered 



retreated into the streets, waiting for new orders. 

When they had all finished, only a handful still stood unmoving in the street 
among the bodies that lay growing heavier with the rain. 

The commander himself. Libuse, still on her feet. And the hundred or so men 
who were left to her. 

The commander cleared his throat. Slowly, he nudged his horse forward until 
he stood at the mountain of weaponry that had been left at the woman’s feet. He 
drew his sword and slowly dropped it. He pulled his dagger from his boot, his 
spear from his saddle, and his axe from his back, and one by one laid them 
down. Then he bowed his head. 

“My service,” he said. 

The witch’s eyes smiled in approval. He moved aside. Her eyes fixed 
themselves on Libuse. The men of Pravik were gathered around their princess. 

“Still resisting?” Evelyn said. “Rebels to the end?” 

“Ours is an allegiance of love,” Libuse said. “We cannot so easily abandon it.” 

“Commander,” Evelyn said, “have your men arrest all these and take them to 
the castle dungeons. Bring the princess to me in the throne room.” 

She turned, and from her dark form laughter began to arise. She clapped her 
hands, and a whirling pillar of darkness shot up from the blue stone and split the 
clouds. The rain turned black and heavy for a moment before it disappeared. The 
darkness still hovered over the city, swirling like a sluggish whirlpool in the air. 
It was a sign. A challenge. 

To whom, the commander could not be sure. 

* * * 

Nicolas saw the great darkness as it erupted over the city, and he set his jaw 
and started forward. 

Peter threw his arms around him and hauled him back. “No,” he grunted. 

“Let me go!” Nicolas said, struggling against his friend’s grip. His struggles 



brought both of them to the ground, but Peter refused to release him. 

“It’s no good, Nicolas!” he said. “That witch is too strong for you, you know 
that. She’ll want you for your Gift just like the emperor does. If you put yourself 
in her hands, what will happen to you? What will happen to Marja, to your 
children? Think!” 

Nicolas stopped struggling. He breathed hard, his nose inches from the dirt. 
“Let me up,” he said. “Let me up; I won’t go.” 

Peter hesitated a moment before releasing him. Nicolas pushed himself up 
onto his hands and knees. He glared at Peter. “If I had my strength.. 

“You’d have knocked me flat and gone, I know,” Peter said. “But I’m talking 
sense, Nicolas. Listen to it.” 

Nicolas nodded. There was blood in his teeth; he spit it out. “You’re right, 
Evelyn’s too strong for me. But she’s not too strong for us.” 

“Us?” Peter asked. 

“The Gifted,” Nicolas said. “All of us. Me, Maggie, Virginia, the 
Ploughman... all of us.” He pushed himself back onto his heels. “I learned many 
things when I went after the River-Daughter, Peter. This was one of them. The 
Gifted are meant to be woven together. Virginia inspired Pravik to come to the 
Gypsies’ defense. I saw the Ploughman fight in Athrom, and I’ve heard power in 
Maggie’s songs. We’re strong alone—stronger than any of us think we are. But 
together we’re strong enough to stop the witch and win back the city.” 

Peter’s face betrayed his bewilderment. He shook his head. “But you’re 
alone,” he said. “And Maggie and the Ploughman are in Athrom.” 

“Where they’ve been betrayed,” Nicolas said. “It can’t have been any other 
way. They’re captives, then.” 

“Or they’re dead,” Peter said. 

Nicolas shook his head. He knew Peter was wrong—though how he knew he 
could not have said. Perhaps the Gifted were already woven in some way. 
“They’re not dead,” he said. “So I’ll free them.” 

“Like you were just now going to free Marja?” Peter said. 



Nicolas made a face at him. “No, not like that. Going to free Marja now would 
be walking into a trap without the strength to get out again. But the emperor 
won’t be looking for me in Athrom. And when I find the others, we’ll be strong 
enough to spring any trap. Believe me.” 

Peter took his pipe from his pocket and stuck it in his teeth, chewing hard on 
the end before he pulled it out again. “I’ll come with you.” 

“No, you won’t,” Nicolas said. “You’ll stay here and watch the city. Watch my 
Marja. My children. Make sure they’re all right.” 

“How am I supposed to do that from out here?” Peter asked. 

“You’ll find a way,” Nicolas said. “Just as I’ll find mine. Promise me, Peter. 
You won’t leave here until I’ve come back.” 

Peter nodded. “You and Marja are all the family I have left, Nicolas,” he said. 
“1 promise it.” 



Chapter 11: Gathering the Gifted 


The Iron Serpent was a wondrous thing, with rails stretching from Italya up 
into the Eastern Mountains. The trains with their dragon-headed engines, only 
two in all the Seventh World, belched steam and crossed the land like a vision of 
a future that might have been had the Empire embraced the power of steel and 
steam—which it had not. Nicolas crept into an empty cattle car and rode to 
Italya in dirty straw, fighting headaches and making plans. He knew a little of 
how the trains had come to be, of their invention by a man in the Green Isle and 
the Empire’s futile attempts to buy his brilliance to make weaponry for the High 
Police. The man had refused, and eventually died. Nicolas knew nothing more 
about him, but as the train swayed beneath him, he thought of him with 
admiration. 

When Nicolas reached Athrom after several days, he slipped into a tavern, 
bought enough ale to look like a man about the serious business of drinking— 
enough, too, to bribe anyone who bothered him to go away—and sat down to 
listening. 

It paid off quickly. Seeking out voices that were disloyal, drunk, or simply 
diverted, Nicolas soon found a soldier dallying with a mistress in his off hours. 
Nicolas tracked down the voice, slipped quietly into the house, and lifted the 
man’s uniform. The soldier would not discover it was missing till morning. And 
even then, he might hesitate to sound an alarm. 

Likewise, it didn’t take Nicolas long to find two guards at the palace arguing 
so heatedly that they were hardly likely to hear or notice him slipping past. They 
didn’t. 

His body still ached from the commander’s beatings, and he found that 
listening so intensely tired him. He slipped into a garden within the palace walls, 
found a hidden grotto, and laid down to rest. As he courted sleep, he closed off 



all but the closest of his hearing—just enough to alert him to anyone coming his 
way. Even so he could hear the trees and vines and flowers of the garden 
growing, and the whispering movements of fish and the heartbeats of frogs in the 
stream that ran through the garden. 

Before his encounter with the King and the River-Daughter, Nicolas’s hearing 
had been far less controlled. It came to him at opportune moments, sent him on 
quests, gave him the edge he needed to stay alive in a world unfriendly to 
Gypsies and wanderers. But he had never been able to listen with much purpose. 
That had changed. Recognizing that his Gift had been given to him for some 
higher reason and that he was part of a greater story than he knew, he had spent 
hours, days, learning to discipline his Gift. 

So it was that he knew the latent power in the other Gifted, and how much 
they did not yet control it. How much they could control it if they would try. And 
if the King would touch them. 

On that power he was pinning all his hopes. 

In the morning, the imperial garden awakened him in glorious waves of 
colour. Purple and yellow flowers grew in profusion around hanging green trees, 
and man-made streams flowed throughout them, spanned by tiny bridges and 
stone walkways. The perfume of oranges and orchids was heady. He rose and 
staggered to the stream, soaking his head and shaking the water away. 

This place was beautiful. Knowing the sins of the Empire that nested here, 
there was something terribly disturbing about its beauty. 

Opening his ears to take in more of his surroundings, Nicolas climbed a stone 
wall and jumped into an arboured walkway adorned with climbing vines and 
flowers. He followed it until a gardener’s path led off into a private quarter of the 
palace grounds. Workmen were labouring there. They paid little attention to 
Nicolas as he strode by with all the confidence of a soldier on patrol. He opened 
his ears yet more and strained for sounds of distress. 

He found them before long. They led him into new lanes and corridors until 
he had left the beauties of the gardens far behind and found himself looking 



through a heavy iron gate into a prison yard. He scanned it quickly and almost 
smiled to himself at what he found. The gate was locked, so he ducked into a 
tangle of half-burned old wagons and piles of scrap metal to wait. It wasn’t long 
before another guard approached the gate and unlocked it, a heavy whip in his 
hand. Nicolas slipped in behind him. 

The guard strode to a cauldron in the center of the yard and began to bellow 
for the prisoners to line up to receive their rations. Nicolas sought out his quarry 
quickly and strode toward her. 

She was a slight, wiry woman. Her dark hair, usually cropped short, had 
grown long enough to be tied into a knot behind her head. Her clothes were 
worn, her eyes sharp. She saw Nicolas coming and ducked her head so as not to 
look him in the eye. 

He grabbed her arm and said harshly, “Don’t you look away from me, 
woman.” 

The other soldiers ignored him. But she did what he had hoped—she looked 
up in rebellion and met his eyes. Hers widened. 

He lowered his voice so no one could overhear. “How strange would it be for 
me to take you aside?” he asked. 

“Not that strange,” she muttered back. “The High Police have their fun with 
prisoners.” 

He jerked her arm, though not as hard as he hoped it looked. “Good. Come 
aside then, prisoner.” 

She put up a decent show of resistance, and with Nicolas half-dragging her, 
they crossed the yard and ducked into a small hut that stank of birds and ashes. 
He closed the door behind them. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“I’m getting you out of here,” he said. 

“Not alone, I hope.” 

He smiled. Patricia Black was as doggedly loyal as he remembered. “No, not 
alone. I’ve come for the Ploughman and Maggie. I can’t get anyone else out— 



not now, at any rate.” 

“Good enough,” she said. “They matter more than the rest of us anyway. But 
you know that.” 

“Do you know where they are?” Nicolas asked. He scanned the hut for 
something to prop against the door in case anyone came snooping. It was empty 
but for piles of ashes and old birds’ nests in the crumbling corners of the stone 
roof. One small opening the size of a fist was all that let in any light. 

“They won’t bother us,” Pat said. “1 hid in here for three days once, hoping 1 
could find a way out. But the gates stay locked, and there is no way over the 
walls. 1 rejoined the rest of the rabble when 1 got hungry enough.” 

“What is this place?” Nicolas asked. 

“An oven,” Pat answered. “Where they burn anything and anyone they’re 
finished with. But to answer your question, yes, 1 know where they are. But 
you’ll have a devil of a time getting them out. I’ve seen them once or twice. 
They’re never released with the rest of us. The Ploughman is hardly conscious— 
drugged, I think. And if Maggie hasn’t gone mad by now, she’s got more mettle 
than even I’ve credited her for.” 

“Why?” Nicolas asked. “What are they doing to her?” 

To his surprise, he caught a glint of tears in Pat’s eyes. “Professor Huss is 
badly wounded,” she said. “Maggie’s keeping him alive by her singing. That rat 
Cratus refuses him medical attention. And she won’t give up on Huss. So she 
sings, day and night, barely even sleeping. It’s a miracle she has any strength or 
voice left at all.” 

“The emperor is no fool,” Nicolas said. “He’s keeping their powers under.” 

“The Ploughman I can understand,” Pat said. “He’s a warrior, with other 
warriors at his beck and call. But Maggie’s songs?” 

“Are powerful too,” Nicolas said. “More than any of us know. That’s why I’ve 
come. I need their help to free Pravik.” 

Pat started. “To free...” 

“You were all betrayed,” Nicolas said. “The High Police marched on Pravik— 



but they were not successful either. 1 watched from a distance. Somehow the 
Order of the Spider has taken control.” 

“And you are risking everything to help the city,” Pat said. “Why?” Her voice 
calmed a little. “Be straight with me, Gypsy. 1 know you have never been all you 
seemed.” 

“My wife is there,” Nicolas said. “And badly wounded from a failed attempt 
to free me from the High Police. 1 escaped on my own, later. But 1 did not reach 
the city in time to get her out. My children are there too.” 

Pat shook her head, incredulous. “And you honestly thought it would be easier 
to release Maggie and the Ploughman from Athrom than to spirit your family out 
of Pravik? Well, you’ve come at the right time. It’s not the emperor who keeps 
us imprisoned—the emperor is mad. He couldn’t imprison a mouse. It’s Cratus, 
the general of the High Police. He’s not declared himself; most still think the 
emperor rules. But Cratus is out of his depth. This place is as disordered as I’d 
guess it’s ever been.” 

Nicolas processed the information quickly. “That’s good,” he said. “But 
Evelyn is a very real threat—and we shouldn’t discount Cratus or this city. 
Morning Star will return here one day, perhaps soon. We cannot defeat either 
enemy until we stand united—we, the Gifted. The King placed us into this world 
to fulfill a great purpose. We have been fools not to unite ourselves earlier.” 

Pat nodded. The light filtering through the fist-shaped hole in the roof 
illuminated ash that drifted through the air. “You have my help, of course,” she 
said. “But how do you plan to work this escape?” 

Nicolas was silent a moment. “You say the Ploughman is being drugged?” 

“I’m sure of it,” Pat said. 

“Then I’ll stop the drugs from reaching him,” Nicolas said. “Long enough to 
let him gain his strength back. He’ll get us all out of here.” 

“What about me?” Pat asked. 

Nicolas looked at her ragged appearance and shook his head. “You’ll wait 
here,” he said. “Until I can find you a decent uniform. How closely do the louts 



who run this prison yard pay attention? They let me walk in easily enough.” 

“1 told you 1 hid in here for three days,” Pat said. “They never knew 1 was 
gone. Like 1 said, there have been a few problems in the chain of command 
lately. They’re preoccupied by rumours and fighting amongst themselves.” 

“Good,” Nicolas said. “Wait here then. Next time there’s any movement of 
prisoners and police in the yard, there’ll be an extra soldier walking out.” 

Pat smiled grimly. “Don’t keep me waiting long.” 

* * * 

Two days later, the Ploughman awoke to a warmth in his veins he had not felt 
in a long time and a voice in his head whispering, Wake up. We need you. 

He opened his eyes. The surroundings that had been blurred and confusing 
were suddenly sharp: a cell. Shackles on his wrists and ankles. Iron bars. A long 
stone corridor stretching away, lit by a single torch some distance away. And 
guards, twenty feet down the corridor, grumbling and talking to each other. 

Neither of their voices was the one he could hear in his head. 

Another voice fell across his consciousness. He turned his head. Two others 
shared his cell. Jarin Huss lay on the floor. Leaning against the wall by his head 
was Maggie. Her eyes were bloodshot and dark-rimmed. She was shaking from 
lack of sleep. And in a whisper, she was singing. 

Maggie, said the voice—strangely familiar—in his head. Maggie, sing 
another song. Can you hear me? Sing a lullaby. Put the guards to sleep. 

The Ploughman saw confusion cross her features. Her song faltered. 

Maggie, you can do this. Put the guards to sleep. 

Maggie stopped singing. She looked up, her eyes suddenly more alert, and 
scanned the corridor. The voices of the guards grew a little louder. The smell of 
ale drifted over the stones. The Ploughman became aware of a terrible burn in 
his throat—thirst. 

Close your eyes, the voice said. I know you ’re exhausted, but try to reach for 



my strength. For the Ploughman s strength. You ’re not alone. Weave yourselj 
with us. Sing. We don’t want any witnesses when we get you out of here. 

Hope sprang up fiercely in the Ploughman as he realized this was no dream— 
no drugged illusion. He was awake, the voice was real, and that was real heat 
and real strength he could feel flowing through him. For a moment the air 
seemed to turn golden. He murmured, “You can do this, Maggie.” 

She looked at him, and her eyes widened with joy to see him looking lucidly 
back. Her mouth formed a word, and slowly she started to sing again. Simple 
notes. Soft, but loud enough to carry down the corridor. A haunting lullaby. Her 
voice was scratched, nearly torn to pieces, with no beauty in it. But she sang. 

The guards’ voices died down, then trailed away completely. At the end of the 
corridor, two shadows moved into view. They knelt by the guards and got to 
work tying them tightly, gagging and blindfolding them. Still the men slept on. 

One of the shadows ran the length of the corridor and grabbed hold of the iron 
bars. He wore black and green, but the Ploughman knew him at once, by his 
familiar face and his fire-coloured eyes. 

“Nicolas Fisher.” 

Nicolas held up a set of keys with a triumphant grin. In a moment he’d 
unlocked the door. He pulled it open, unlocked the Ploughman’s shackles, and 
rushed to Maggie’s side. 

“Are you all right?” he asked. 

She nodded, wordless. Nicolas looked down at Huss and opened his mouth as 
though he would tell her to leave him. But she met his eyes and shook her head. 

He swallowed and looked down at the ground. Then he slipped his arms 
beneath Huss’s shoulders and knees and lifted him. The old man was terrifyingly 
light. 

The second shadow approached, breathless. Maggie almost fell into her arms. 
Pat propped Maggie up as the Ploughman stretched himself and looked to 
Nicolas. “Where to?” he asked. 

“The stables,” Nicolas answered. “We need to leave fast, and the High Police 



have plenty of horses.” 

With Nicolas and the Ploughman leading the way, they raced down the 
corridor, following Nicolas’s unswerving steps. He led them past four more sets 
of guards—all sleeping. He stopped in a doorway where the sun was shining 
through and waited until he was sure the courtyard was clear, then ran across it 
to a low-roofed stable. A soldier was there, just stabling his horse. The 
Ploughman snatched a tool off the wall and struck the man’s head so that he fell, 
dumbstruck or dead. Pat was already leading out the still-saddled horse. She 
helped Maggie up and mounted behind her. 

The Ploughman took Huss from Nicolas and laid him across another horse 
before mounting. Finally, Nicolas, still dressed in the black and green of the 
High Police, swung himself to the back of a grey gelding. 

“And what are we?” the Ploughman asked. “Prisoners being escorted out by 
two of the police?” 

“If we’re stopped, yes,” Nicolas said, gathering his horse’s reins. “But until 
then, we are escapees riding as fast as we can for the city harbour.” 

“The harbour?” the Ploughman asked. “We’re not going overland?” 

“It’s too easy for them to catch us overland,” Nicolas said. “Now let’s go.” 

He urged his horse forward, and together they broke out of the stables, riding 
for the open gates as fast as they could. A few stragglers in the courtyard saw 
them and shouted something in question, but they did not stop, and no one 
stopped them. They had broken clear of the palace altogether before Pat’s shout 
alerted Nicolas to mounted High Police only a dozen yards behind. 

Nicolas slapped the reins. “Faster!” he shouted. 

They charged down the streets toward the harbour. People, seeing only two 
sets of High Police riding down on them, cleared the way. Ships were waiting in 
the sunlight, their sails flashing white. The crowds around the docks were 
crushing, and fisher wives shrieked as the horses nearly ran them down. Nicolas 
pulled up sharply and dismounted, charging into the crowd. He knew the others 
were behind him. The High Police, he hoped, would be slowed by the confused 



crowds. 

A small fishing boat sat at the end of the dock, its sail not yet tied away. Two 
men were aboard, unloading cargo. Nicolas leaped from the dock onto the ship 
and shoved the first man overboard. He hit the water with a tremendous splash 
just as the second man turned to yell in protest. Nicolas caught him in the jaw 
with an uppercut and sent him reeling. As the man fought for balance, Nicolas 
kicked the legs out from beneath him and watched him hit the water beside his 
companion. 

Nicolas grabbed an oar and threw a second one to the Ploughman, who had 
just laid Huss down in the bottom of the boat. Maggie and Pat barely made it in 
before the men shoved off. “Row hard!” Nicolas said. “We’ve got to get out of 
the harbour so the wind can pick us up!” 

Twenty feet from the dock, he looked back to see the High Police still 
struggling through the crowd. For some reason, the people were not moving out 
of their way as quickly as they had for the escapees. 

Nicolas smiled. The wind was starting to blow in the sail. They were away. 

* * * 

In the palace of Athrom, Harutek thrust open the doors of the throne room and 
stalked forward, his golden armour—a gift from Cratus—gleaming. He pointed 
an angry finger at the general who stood bent over a council table beneath the 
room’s glistening chandeliers. 

“You have betrayed me!” Harutek declared. 

Cratus glanced up at him. “You’re one to speak,” he said. 

“You ordered your army to attack Pravik,” Harutek said. “Rumour has reached 
Athrom—and me.” He strode up to the table as though he would grab Cratus by 
the scruff of the neck, but Cratus withered his approach with a glare. 

“So I did,” he said. “The Seer had escaped my men and had almost certainly 
taken up residence there. It was you who told me how important it is to find all 



six of the Gifted. Was I to let her hole up there forever without any good reason? 
1 sent my army in to take her, and a handful of soldiers to her stinking home 
village just in case.” 

“The safety of my people is a good reason,” Harutek answered. “We had a 
bargain, Cratus.” 

“They were safe,” Cratus barked. “Under my men, they would not have been 
harmed.” He looked away, suddenly unable to meet Harutek’s eyes. 

“What is it?” Harutek asked. “Look at me, curse you!” 

Cratus did not look up. Harutek looked wildly down at the dispatches laid 
across the table under Cratus’s hand—they were muddy and torn. News, and 
unwelcome news from the expression on Cratus’s face. The general cleared his 
throat. “The city has been overtaken by another.” 

Harutek searched for words to express his disbelief. “Another?” 

“The Order of the Spider,” Cratus said. 

“You said the Order was falling,” Harutek said. “To the woman Evelyn.” 

“Yes,” Cratus said. “For the last twelve months it’s been disappearing because 
their leader was killing off her subordinates. Stars know why. But now she’s 
taken Pravik from my men.” 

“One woman?” Harutek asked. 

“No,” Cratus snapped. “One woman and all her devilish powers. The same 
powers 1 need the Gifted to combat. 1 see her intent—she means to wrest the 
Empire from me. 1 do not mean to let her take it.” 

“Little enough means you have to stop her. You need the Gifted. You didn’t 
find Virginia in the city, did you?” Harutek asked. “Or in Angslie?” 

“Yet,” Cratus said. “Not yet. She may still be going to Angslie. We’ll have her 
then.” 

Once more the doors burst open. Three men strode in, all prison guards. The 
first stood at attention and bowed. 

“Speak,” Cratus said. 

“There’s been a break in the prison, my lord,” the man said. 



“A what?” Cratus asked. 

“Three prisoners have escaped.” 

Haratek knew the truth as Cratus did, even before the guard got up the nerve 
to voice it fully. The Ploughman, Maggie, and Jarin Huss had escaped. Cratus’s 
most valuable prisoners, his hope of overcoming Evelyn, and Harutek’s bargain 
for the safety of his own people. 

Cratus’s face darkened with anger. He dismissed his men, and Harutek smiled 
coldly. 

“It is justice,” he said. “Retribution on you for daring to attack the city as you 
promised me you would not. Your last means of resisting the Order is gone.” 

“No,” Cratus said. “Not my last means. Nor even my best.” 

He straightened and looked at Harutek, and the prince was taken aback by the 
look in the general’s eyes. “What I need to defeat the woman is still in my hands. 
She is not the only one with access to power. 1 would have used the Gifted—1 
will still. But there is one way open to me even now. 1 will not fear to use it.” 

* * * 

Beyond the harbour, Nicolas put his rudimentary sailing skills to work, and 
with Pat’s help, tried to set a course for the northern coast of Galce. Maggie had 
discovered a few waterproof blankets in the little boat, and she wrapped Huss in 
them before falling asleep in total exhaustion. Pat watched her with evident 
concern. 

“It will be all right,” the Ploughman said. “Just get us back to land.” 

“The journey will go quickly,” Nicolas said. “There is a good wind.” 

But the wind was not inclined to work in their favour. They had just sailed out 
of sight of the coast when it died. 

“Now what?” Pat asked. 

Nicolas was frowning. “Something’s wrong,” he said. 

“Yes,” Pat agreed, “the wind is gone.” 



“Not that,” Nicolas said. “It’s something in the wind.” 

As if in answer to his words, the wind suddenly began to blow again, filling 
the sail and carrying them hard across the water—further out to sea. 

“We’re going the wrong way!” Pat shouted. 

“1 know that!” Nicolas replied, wrestling with the sail. “Help me!” 

Clouds were gathering on the horizon. The Ploughman jumped up to help 
Nicolas and Pat, but the motion of the boat nearly threw him off his feet. He was 
a warrior and a farmer—not, by any stretch of the imagination, a sailor. And his 
head was still swimming from the effects of drugging. Maggie looked up from 
her crouch over Huss but only shook her head. Her eyes betrayed her worry as 
she took in the clouds on the horizon, but she could say nothing. 

“Look out!” Pat shouted, and Nicolas ducked as the boom swung over his 
head, narrowly missing him. The wind was blowing harder, catching the sail and 
nearly knocking them over into the waves. “Get the sail down!” Nicolas shouted. 

He reached for a rope, but even as he did a sickening crack met his ears. The 
mast was breaking. They were losing control. 

And then, sweeping over and around them, they all heard—not a voice, but an 
impression of a voice. An impression that said, Not that way. 

The storm ceased as suddenly as it had come. A brisk wind was still blowing, 
still taking them further out to sea. 

“What was that?” Pat asked. 

“1 don’t know,” Nicolas answered. 

It was Maggie who gathered her voice enough to offer an answer. “It was the 
wind,” she said. “Llycharath.” 

Nicolas crouched in front of Maggie and looked into her eyes. “The wind is 
on our side,” he said. “Isn’t it?” 

She smiled weakly and nodded before laying her head down again. 

“We can’t just let the wind take us,” Pat said. “That’s foolishness.” 

Nicolas looked at her wordlessly. She nodded—she understood. They had 
little other choice. And anyway, everything about this escape was foolish. She 



huffed and sat down in the prow of the ship, staring out across the water. Clouds 
continued to gather overhead, and a light rain fell. But no storm threatened them 
again—just the wind, blowing hard, taking them where it wanted them to go. 

Maggie and the Ploughman slept. Pat drifted off shortly after, though not 
before ceremoniously dumping her High Police uniform in the sea. Nicolas 
followed suit, and as the others slept, he kept his eyes on the horizon. 

He saw it first: an island shrouded in mist, waves crashing off dark rocks. He 
reached down and shook the Ploughman awake. The warrior scrambled up 
beside him. “What is it?” he asked. 

Pat’s voice came from behind them. “1 know that coast,” she said. “It’s the 
Green Isle. We’ve blown west of Bryllan.” 

“But why?” Nicolas said. “What’s in the Green Isle?” 

“I think we’re about to find out,” the Ploughman said. 

The rocks and waves were formidable, but a sudden wash of presence came 
over them once more, and once again they all sensed rather than heard the 
words. 

Be not afraid. I will guide you. 

The wind shifted all at once, and they found themselves sailing around the 
island till they saw a span of calmer water and open shores beyond it. They 
exchanged glances. They had escaped, perhaps, by their own wits. But 
something else had taken them into its purposes now. 

The boat crossed the calm water until it scraped sand thirty feet from shore. 
Nicolas jumped out, the water coming nearly to his waist, and the Ploughman 
handed Maggie down to him. He set her on her feet in the water, and she leaned 
on Nicolas as they headed for shore. The Ploughman carried Huss behind them, 
and Pat grabbed a few last supplies out of the bottom of the boat and then 
splashed in after the others. 

It was evening. The island before them was green as an emerald in the calm 
waters, its sides sweeping up into gentle mountains shrouded with mist. The 
shore as they reached it was soft and smooth, golden sand stretching some way 



in both directions. They crossed the sand and found themselves looking up a 
green sweep of mountain, and below it, equally green fields. A dark, narrow 
gorge in the mountain appeared to be the only way through. The Ploughman laid 
Huss gently down on a patch of soft grass. He unwrapped some of the blankets 
from the old man. Huss’s skin was deathly pale. “It looks bad,” Nicolas 
commented. 

Fingers lightly touched his arm. “Nicolas,” Pat said, her voice unnaturally 
calm. “Look up at that ridge.” 

A small ridge lay to the east, lined with short, sprawling trees, their outlines 
dim in the encroaching dusk. It took Nicolas a moment to see what Pat was 
talking about. When he saw it, he tensed and reached for his sword. 

Three men stood amidst the trees, weapons in their hands. 

For a moment they all stayed frozen, waiting. The Ploughman saw them too 
and reached for his own sword, a weapon he’d snatched from the sleeping 
guards in Athrom. But he did not draw it. No sense in provoking a fight. 

One of the strangers broke the silence. He stepped forward, coming out of the 
shadows enough to reveal straw-coloured hair and a teenager’s face. He pointed 
at Huss. 


“Is he sick?” he asked. 



Chapter 12: Dark Advent 


“Throw down your swords,” came an older voice from the ridge. “To show us 
that you mean no harm. We can help you.” 

“You ask us to throw down our weapons while you still hold yours?” the 
Ploughman asked. 

The speaker stepped forward. He was a young, strong man, his face handsome 
and his hair dark red. “You are on our land,” he said. “We are defending our 
home. If you show us that you need no defending against, then we will not harm 
you.” His voice took on a note of urgency. “Your friend needs care quickly—and 
the girl too, if my eyes are not mistaken. We only ask you to trust us and prove 
your own good will.” 

Nicolas threw his sword down suddenly. “The wind led us here,” Nicolas said 
to the Ploughman. “Directly here. I’ll trust them.” 

The Ploughman nodded and dropped his sword. Pat drew a knife from her belt 
and did likewise. The three strangers sheathed their weapons immediately and 
ran down the ridge. The red-haired man reached them first. The other two were 
younger: the straw-haired boy who had first spoken and a freckled, wiry young 
man of about twenty. The freckled one began to help Maggie up with a 
reassuring smile. The red-haired man knelt beside Huss, turning his face away at 
the smell of infection. 

“Archer, run ahead,” he said. “Tell Miracle to meet us on the way. This man 
may not last another hour.” 

He held out a strong hand to the Ploughman. “My name is Michael O’Roarke. 
I am chieftain of a small clann in these hills. I’m afraid we are wary of strangers. 
But if you mean us no harm, you are welcome.” 

The Ploughman shook Michael’s hand, and Nicolas stepped in to do the same. 
He liked Michael—his manner was honest and forthright. 



“Have you skill in healing?” the Ploughman asked. 

Michael almost smiled. “You might say that,” he said. “But come. We must 
not linger. Archer, be off! Jack and I will lead them.” 

The teenage boy took off running over the ridge, and Michael began to lift 
Huss in his arms. He paused and looked first at the Ploughman, then at Nicolas. 
“If I may,” he said. “You are wearier than I, I think.” 

The Ploughman nodded, and for the first time since their landing, suspicion 
drained from his face. In its place was gratitude. “I thank you,” he said. 

Without another word, Michael lifted Huss and started off after Archer, who 
had already disappeared from sight. Nicolas smiled encouragingly at Pat and 
Maggie, who was leaning on the freckled young man called Jack. Jack smiled as 
well. “It is not terribly far,” he said. “Are you ill, ma’am?” 

“Exhausted,” Pat answered for Maggie. “Just exhausted.” 

Jack nodded, his face showing genuine concern. As the Ploughman had done, 
Pat found herself relaxing. Nicolas had been right. The wind had brought them 
here. 

These people were friends. 

The sky was dusky rose when they caught sight of another little band rushing 
to meet them across the grassy slopes. Archer was leading the way. As they 
approached, Nicolas caught his breath. 

Archer had a young woman by the hand, and she was without question the 
most beautiful creature Nicolas had ever seen. 

White-gold hair falling over her shoulders, she knelt in the grass as Michael 
laid Huss down and drew aside the blankets that covered him. She gasped at the 
sight of the wound and the infection puffing and streaking around it. 

“Can you hear me, grandfather?” she whispered. Her voice was accented, but 
not with the lilting accent of the Green Isle. This woman spoke like a Northerner. 
Michael leaned over Huss so his forehead nearly touched hers, and the 
Ploughman swallowed hard at the sight of their oneness and obvious love. 

Huss did not respond to the young woman’s voice. She laid her slender fingers 



on his neck and felt his pulse and the heat in his skin. And then, with a hand on 
each side of his neck, she bowed her head and waited. 

Pat started to say something, but Nicolas held out his hand and silenced her. 
Maggie too was watching intently—she seemed more alert now than she had 
since they had taken ship. 

Nicolas grasped the truth before anyone else did. He looked at the young 
woman still kneeling with her hands pressed against Huss’s face, and he saw 
with the others the changes being wrought in the old man. His cheeks were 
filling out, his skin gaining colour. And in the exposed part of Huss’s torso, the 
angry streaks of infection were disappearing as the wound closed. 

At last the woman looked up. Her violet eyes smiled. She was breathtaking. 

“You are Gifted,” Nicolas said. 

She smiled as she stood and looked back down at Huss, who was beginning to 
stir. She held out her hand to Maggie. 

Maggie hesitated only a moment before she took the Healer’s hand. She 
breathed in sharply, and Nicolas watched as her eyes focused, her skin gained 
colour, her whole bearing changed. 

The Healer let go of Maggie’s hand. She smiled at them all. “1 am called 
Miracle,” she said. “I am Gifted, yes. And you are welcome here.” 

“Maggie?” said Jarin Huss as he sat up slowly. “Maggie, where are we? Who 
—” He caught sight of Miracle, and his eyes widened. “Oh my,” he said. 

* * * 

Harutek took the torch Cratus handed him as he mounted his horse. His six 
men waited on horseback behind him. Cratus swung onto the back of his own 
black stallion and sneered back at the Darkworlders. “Come,” he said. 

Without fanfare, Cratus led them down the main thoroughfare of Athrom. Not 
far away, the walls of the great coliseum were dark: cold, abandoned stone 
looming over the city. 



So it was to Haratek’s surprise that Cratus took them there. The road before 
the coliseum gates was still wrecked, torn up by the emergence of Pravik’s 
warriors—and the Darkworld’s, led by Caasi—from underground. The earth and 
stones still showed stains of red blood and streaks of gold where the 
Ploughman’s Golden Warriors had fought. The sight pricked at Harutek’s 
conscience. He had fought on a very different side then. 

Beyond the torn ground, the gates were shut. But as they picked their way 
over the ruins toward the doors, the slow creak of hinges met Harutek’s ears. The 
sound made his skin crawl. A smell met him from within the coliseum—death, 
disease, starvation. This place had nearly been the sight of a holocaust. Now it 
was a silent, unnerving memorial of Lucien Morel’s last act of madness as a sane 
man. 

Within, Harutek expected to find nothing but an empty stadium floor, with its 
walls and rows of seating stretching up endlessly all around them. 

That was not what opened to his eyes as he entered. 

The walls and rows of seats were indeed empty. No spectators had come here 
since the games before the persecution of the Gypsies. They were shadowed and 
silent. 

But the floor of the coliseum was not empty. 

Instead, torches burned in concentric circles, light beckoning them toward 
something in the center. Harutek approached slowly and relinquished his torch as 
a robed servant came to take it from him. There were others here as well—silent 
figures in dark robes, some, like the servant, hovering around the edges of the 
circle, and others waiting at the center. 

“Come,” Cratus said again. 

This time he led them into the spiraling lights. Harutek followed him, his 
Darkworld soldiers wide-eyed but silent behind him. 

The lights made everything outside the circle disappear into darkness. The 
robed figures who darted in and out seemed unearthly, creatures of shadow, even 
though Harutek knew they were simply servants and soldiers. But when Harutek 



was halfway to the center, they began to chant, and the eerie sound made his skin 
crawl. 

They stepped out of the ring of torches and into the center. A man lay there 
upon a black bier. 

A dead man. 

Harutek stepped forward, eyes wide in horror and disgust. The man appeared 
to have been perfectly preserved. How long he had been dead was anyone’s 
guess. Likewise, his age was unidentifiable. His hair was close-shaven. The face 
was pale, with dark circles under the eyes, his cheeks sunken and shriveled. He 
looked as though he had undergone some horror at the end—and yet, underneath 
that, he had once been handsome. 

He wore the black robes of the Order of the Spider. 

“This is your power?” Harutek asked, his voice deliberately loud to shake off 
the atmosphere of the place. “A dead man?” 

He heard hisses and murmurs from the cloaked figures who were gathering 
now among the torches, just out of sight. 

“He has been dead two years,” Cratus said. 

“He is well preserved,” Harutek said. 

“We have not preserved him,” Cratus said. 

The words took a moment to sink in. Harutek faced him with a frown. “What 
are you telling me?” 

“Some other power keeps him,” Cratus said. “In life he was called the 
Nameless One. So completely had he surrendered himself to the Blackness that 
he had lost his name. Somehow he was killed here in this very coliseum. No one 
knows how. His appearance is strange, as though he had fallen ill—he was a 
strong man in life. But since his death he has not even begun to decay. The 
Blackness keeps him.” 

Harutek let his eyes flicker from the dead man to the torches and the robed 
servants. “As do you,” he said. “Why this memorial?” 

“We thought we might have need of him,” Cratus said. 



“What use is a corpse?” Haratek kept his voice deliberately steady. 

“There are ways to raise the dead,” Cratus said. “And to restore them to their 
former power.” 

Haratek just stared at him. Then, slowly, he turned to go. “1 have seen 
enough,” he said. 

“No, my friend,” Cratus answered. “You have not seen anything. You wanted 
to know how I could defeat the witch. Now 1 tell you. With her own power. With 
the Blackness.” 

Haratek turned back, his breath coming faster now with what he recognized as 
fear. “You cannot use the Blackness!” he said. “You are a soldier, not a sorcerer. 
This is the time of men, Cratus, not of the powers beyond us. That is what 1 have 
been fighting for—freedom from all this—this superstition!” 

The chants of the waiting men grew louder. They were closing in. Harutek’s 
soldiers clustered behind him. Their eyes were as wide as their prince’s. 

“Superstition? You know better than that,” Cratus said. “Do you think the 
Order existed all these years without teaching us anything? The High Police 
have always existed in their shadow, called upon to do their bidding time and 
again. The Nameless One himself led a contingent of my own men into the north 
to capture a Gifted woman there. Do you think we learned nothing from them? 
We have secret societies of our own. Knowledge of our own. Knowledge and 
power far greater than what men alone can possess. You would be a fool to reject 
it.” 

Haratek shook his head. Anger and terror were welling in him, but part of him 
knew it would be foolish to ran. 

And another part of him did not want to. 

All his life the priests had taught him of powers and creatures that shaped the 
destiny of men. He had believed them, doubted them, hated them, fought them. 

Now he found that he wanted to see for himself the power they had painted as 
the enemy. 

He folded his arms and stepped back as the chants took on a new pitch and the 



robed servants began to form shapes around the bier where the dead man lay. 
With a word, Harutek directed his men to sheath their swords. Then he met 
Cratus’s eyes and said, “We shall see.” 

Four candles stood at each corner of the bier. Cratus held up his own torch and 
uttered several words in a tongue Harutek did not know. The flame turned from 
natural orange to blue, and Cratus lit each of the candles. He held up his arms, 
and two of his servants brought a black robe and dressed him in it. 

The dark sky above him was beginning to whirl, slowly, the air itself visibly 
moving like troubled water. Harutek’s eyes were drawn up. He watched the 
strange sky instead of Cratus as the rite continued, as someone cried out, as 
blood was spilled. 

His eyes widened. Two great clawed hands were moving the clouds aside like 
pieces of a veil, and a face stared down at him. 

He heard the words deep inside. 

I have come! 

The blue light of the candles flared into a great flame that engulfed the bier 
and the men standing nearest it. Cratus cast himself backward just in time, but 
the heat burned the skin of his face and hands. He shouted. The robed men were 
shouting and falling away. This was not what they had expected. 

The flame burst skyward in a pillar that looked as if it would split the world in 
two. 

And then it fell, and there was only a burning bier and a few blackened bodies 
on the ground—and standing before it, the man who had been called the 
Nameless One. 

He was alive, his flesh was filled out and strong again, and his eyes were 
black—deep black, and gleaming with a look that was not human and never had 
been. 

Harutek knelt, as did his men, as did Cratus, strangled with fear. Harutek 
recognized the expression on the risen man’s face. 

He had just seen it looking down from the sky. 



The creature who stood before them in the guise of a man laughed. He bent 
down and took Cratus by the hood of his cloak, drawing him up until the 
general’s terrified eyes met his. 

“Greet me,” he said. 

“Greetings, Nameless One,” Cratus stammered. 

The creature threw him down. “That is no longer my name,” he said. He 
stretched his long fingers, flexed the arms beneath his black robes. “This was the 
Nameless One. But 1 am something different.” 

Harutek screwed his eyes shut. The words fell on his ears despite his denial. 
He heard the creature proclaim itself. 

Morning Star had returned. 



Chapter 13: The Calling of the Clann 


That night, the newcomers to the Green Isle were welcomed into the home of 
the Clann O’Roarke. They gathered around a bonfire outside a big thatched 
cottage. In the shadows beyond the fire, sheep bleated from fenced pens, and 
rose vines climbed low-roofed stone barns, their flowers perfuming the air. 
Several children laughed and chased each other in the darkness. The young men 
and women of the clann sat around the fire with their guests. 

There were several young women, and both Nicolas and the Ploughman were 
more than usually focused on the flames. Thinking of Marja and Libuse, Maggie 
knew. Her heart went out to them. Miracle was Michael’s wife—Northern, 
judging from her accent and striking appearance. The others were his sister and 
cousins. Shannon, the sister, was remarkably like Michael and close to him in 
age. The other girls were younger—Lilac, Cali, and Jenna—except for one old 
woman they all called Grandmother. Jack, Archer, and a dark-haired fellow 
named Stocky finished the male portion of the tiny clann. 

Lilac, with dark hair and quick blue eyes, settled by the fire next to Maggie 
and wasted little time getting to the point. “Why have you come here?” she 
asked. 

Shannon shot her a disapproving look, but Maggie answered. “I’m not sure,” 
she said. “The wind blew us here from Pravik, where we were prisoners.” 

“Prisoners of the emperor?” Cali asked, gasping. 

“The emperor is no more,” the Ploughman said. “He has gone mad and been 
replaced by his general, Merlyn Cratus. But Cratus wishes no one to know of it 
quite yet.” 

“Can it really be true?” Cali asked. 

“That one madman has been replaced by another?” Lilac asked. “Of course it 
can—especially in these dark days. But why were you prisoners there?” 



The Ploughman sighed. “It is a long story,” he said. 

“With one quick answer,” Nicolas said. He stood. Maggie knew the tone in his 
voice: he was getting ready to make a stir. “They were kept prisoner because 
they are Gifted,” he said, “and Cratus wishes to capture the Gifted and turn their 
power for his own use.” 

His words had the intended effect. Whispers and looks of concern darted 
around the circle. Miracle, whose hands Michael held, did not react. 

“Nor is he the only one,” Nicolas continued. “The Order of the Spider—” 

“We know about them,” Michael said. He stood. His wife looked up at him 
questioningly. “It is perhaps best that we do not discuss this,” the young 
chieftain said. 

Miracle shook her head, but the look on Michael’s face clearly told her to say 
nothing. She obeyed. 

“You ought to hear me out,” Nicolas said. 

Michael interrupted. “We will hear about the Order when it has to do with us. 
Then only.” 

“But this does have to do with you,” Nicolas said. “At least, it has to do with 
your wife. And myself, and Maggie, and the Ploughman, and any other Gifted 
who might exist in this world.” 

Huss cleared his throat. He was sitting close to the fire, warming his old 
hands. “The world may be full of the Gifted, but of those you seek, Nicolas, 
there are only six. You four, Virginia, and one more who is yet unknown to us.” 

“How do you know that?” Michael asked. 

“It is an ancient prophecy,” Huss said. “The Darkworld remembers it.” 

He let his words sink in and then answered the question the clannsmen did not 
ask. “A race of men who have dwelt beneath the earth for centuries,” he said. His 
eyes were troubled. “One of their princes, Harutek, betrayed us into Cratus’s 
hand—but many of them are believers in the King. The head of their priesthood 
told me of the Six. And Prince Harutek told Cratus. It is how he convinced him 
that Maggie and the Ploughman ought to be preserved alive.” 



“He told me he did it for our sake,” Maggie said. “To save our lives.” 

Huss sighed. “Maybe he did. Or maybe he is simply going the way of his 
ancestors: betraying what is right for the sake of what seems momentarily 
advantageous. But Harutek’s treachery does not change the prophecy.” 

His eyes flickered up from the fire and looked at each of the Gifted in turn. 
“Six there shall be,” he recited. “Six to see the seventh free. Six to know the 
coming day; Six to wake the fire. Warrior, Singer, Seer; Healer, Listener, Voice.” 

“Who is the seventh?” Nicolas asked. 

“The seventh,” Huss said, aware that all who gathered around the fire had 
grown silent, “is the King.” 

Michael cleared his throat. “Clannsmen, leave us,” he said. 

“But Michael—” Stocky and Lilac began in unison. Their voices blended as 
well as their dark hair and blue eyes—brother and sister, Maggie guessed. 

“Go, please,” Michael said. His expression was more beseeching than 
commanding. One by one, his family stood. Lilac held out her hand to Moll and 
Seamus, the smallest of the O’Roarkes, who had come tumbling in from playing 
in the shadows. “Come,” she said. “Uncle Michael will have something to tell us 
all soon, I think.” 

She shot her cousin a pointed glance and led the children away. The others 
followed, one by one, until only Miracle still sat by the fire with Michael and 
their guests. 

Michael looked Huss in the eye with a boldness that made them all nervous. 
“Now,” he said. “Speak of the King.” 

Huss smiled. “There is another prophecy, one more commonly abroad. 
Perhaps you also have heard it. ‘Take these Gifts of my outstretched hand; 
weave them together; I shall come.’ The prophecy speaks of all the Gifted, yes, 
but more specifically of the Six. They are here to be woven as one. And when 
they are, the King will come. That is what the prophecies, the stories, all taken 
together—that is what they point to. And that is why the wind brought us here. 
The Gifted are being united.” 



Michael still held Miracle’s hands, and with his thumbs he stroked them. He 
ducked his head as he spoke. “Professor, this battle is not new to us. My father, 
Thomas O’Roarke, was Gifted. Perhaps the first of the Gifted. The Order took 
note of him when he was still a young man and we were a much greater clann. 
They came here to sway him to their own ways and convince him to join them. 
He refused.” 

The flickering fire deepened the shadows in Michael’s face, and Maggie saw 
that he had stopped stroking Miracle’s hands and was just clinging to them now. 
“For some time they continued to try. At last they accepted their final refusal 
from him, came here, and killed him and my mother. They destroyed our lands 
and wiped out the entire older generation of the clann—all but Grandmother, 
who was with us children, hidden away in caves.” 

Nicolas opened his mouth to speak, but at a warning glance from Huss he 
stayed silent. 

“Years later, our children began to show signs of being Gifted. All of them— 
but most especially Archer, and a lad we have lost.” He stopped for a moment, 
swallowing hard. “The Order began to appear in the Green Isle again. 1 went 
north to Fjordland, seeking a safe place for us. 1 found Miracle.” 

He released her hands, and she placed one on his shoulder. They met each 
other’s eyes. He continued. “The Order was there in the Northlands as well. One 
called the Nameless One—” 

“But he is dead,” Nicolas interrupted. “All the Order is dead but one. Evelyn 

“1 know he is dead,” Miracle said, stopping Nicolas short. Her Northern 
accent sounded especially foreign after Michael’s island lilt. “1 killed him.” 

Nicolas was momentarily speechless. “You did?” he asked. 

“In Athrom, on the edge of the coliseum as he tried to destroy the Gypsies,” 
Miracle said. “His desire was to tear the Veil between this world and the 
Blackness. My Gift was not meant to kill, but I had little choice.” 

Nicolas’s mind raced. A memory pulled at him: the sight of the Nameless One 



wreathed in blue flame, with a woman in his grip—Miracle? The memory shook 
him. He had thought his own arrival in Athrom with the River-Daughter the final 
blow that had won the battle in Athrom. 

“Well,” Huss said. “It seems you have been woven together before, and more 
than any of you knew.” 

“But the fight nearly destroyed us,” Michael said, his tone growing more 
intense. “And it nearly destroyed Miracle—not once, but twice. She has fallen 
into the hands of the Order before; of the Blackness itself. This is no small thing 
you ask, that she should enter this battle again.” 

“Michael..Miracle said, but he ignored her. 

“Our fathers are dead, and so 1 am the father here,” Michael said. “Of 
everyone you saw seated by this fire. 1 am Miracle’s husband and a man who has 
already faced her loss. How can you ask me to give her up and endanger my 
family again? 1 have given myself to protect them.” His eyes bored into Nicolas. 

“My wife is in Pravik,” Nicolas said, his voice matching Michael’s in 
intensity. “And Pravik has been overtaken by the power of the Order. Do you 
hear me? My wife is there. Possibly dying of wounds earned while she tried to 
rescue me from the High Police. And my children—a boy, not two years old, and 
a newborn girl. 1 must go back for them. But 1 will not be strong enough on my 
own. Together, the Gifted can defeat Evelyn. We can be woven together as the 
prophecy says. If we are, power great enough to save us all will be unleashed. As 
it was, to a lesser degree, in Athrom. To protect the Gifted now is to doom us all. 
We must go to battle.” 

“We have had peace since Athrom,” Michael said. “That peace is precious to 
us. It means our lives.” 

“And this means mine,” Nicolas said. “And the Ploughman—his betrothed is 
in Pravik. And his people—hundreds of them. And perhaps all the world, for the 
Veil is still at risk of tearing. There is more at stake here than one family.” 

“Yes,” Huss said, his voice rumbling, an interruption that stopped the rising 
intensity of Michael and Nicolas. “There is a world at stake,” he said. “I have 



told you what the prophecies say.” 

He fixed his eyes on Miracle. “This choice must be yours, my dear,” he said. 
“You are one of the Six—you are the Healer. And that means you are tied to the 
King, and you must answer the call to bring him back into the world. Will you 
turn your back on that calling?” 

Miracle’s face was full of emotion, but it was unreadable. Tears glistened in 
her eyes. She turned and looked at Michael. “1 will follow my husband’s lead,” 
she said. 

Michael shook his head. “Pravik is half a continent away from here,” he said. 
“This time it is not our battle.” 

The sound of twigs popping in the fire filled the otherwise silent darkness. 
“Remember the mountain, Michael,” Miracle said softly. “Remember what else 
you sought in the Northlands.” 

She loosed his hand, stood, and smiled down at the newcomers. “I will follow 
my husband’s lead,” she repeated. “If he says that I will stay, I will stay. If he 
says that we will go with you, then that is what we will do. The King will lead 
him right. I am sure of that.” 

She left. A moment later Michael stood, nodded a wordless farewell, and 
stalked away into the darkness toward the hills. 

Maggie cleared her throat. Nicolas was still standing, his face stricken. 

“It will be all right,” she said. 

“We need them,” Nicolas said. 

“We haven’t lost them,” Huss said. “Maggie is right. Give them time to come 
around.” 

“We should talk to the Healer alone,” Nicolas said. “While the chieftain is 
gone. We only need her.” 

“No, my friend,” the Ploughman rumbled. He had remained silent through all 
that had been said, but it struck Maggie how much he too needed Miracle to 
agree to come with them. It was his city, his life’s work, and his betrothed in 
danger in Pravik. But his voice did not show the fear he had to feel. He looked 



up at Nicolas. “You know the bonds between man and wife,” he said. “Do not 
come between them. The chieftain is a good man. Give him time to think it 
through, and he will choose to help us. But don’t ask him to forget who he is. 
Too many people depend on him.” 

The Ploughman stood and laid his hand on Nicolas’s shoulder. “Don’t fear,” 
he said. “We’ll go back for them, no matter what happens.” 

“We won’t be enough,” Nicolas said. 

The Ploughman smiled. “We have never been enough,” he said. “But that has 
never stopped either of us before.” 


* * * 

Michael O’Roarke tramped through the grass and mossy stones in the 
darkness, heading away from the settlement to the slopes he had known since 
childhood. Voices followed him; Shannon had returned to the fire and engaged 
the newcomers in hospitable conversation. Soon strains of music began to play, 
Jack and Cali with their fiddle and pipes. Platters of lamb and leeks were carried 
from the house, their scents drifting on the air with the smoke from the fire. 
Guilt stirred in him for a moment. It was hardly the behaviour of a chieftain, this 
running from his guests. 

But he needed to think. 

Michael knew the way well, yet he chose his footsteps carefully. The hills had 
been friendlier in old days, when his father still lived and he was a boy running 
through the grass and following the sheep. Now they were crisscrossed by the 
clann’s own handiwork: defenses they had spent more than a year erecting 
against the attack they had always known would come. 

Skirting carefully constructed brush piles like haystacks in the darkness, 
Michael climbed higher. Moonlight fell more clearly as he drew nearer the top of 
the gorge, nearer the heavens themselves. The gorge was a dark slash across the 
landscape, shadowed and dangerous. Nearby, invisible in the night, a mountain 



river splashed through a shallow, rocky bed down the slopes. 

At last, at the highest point of the slope, Michael reached the cascade that was 
the source of the river, flowing down a last peak from underground. He crossed 
the river on mossy stepping stones. A small tower was silhouetted in the 
darkness, one of their more clever constructions, housing machinery he prayed 
they would never need to use. He leaned against it and let himself sink to the 
ground, listening to the flow of the water, facing the moonlit sky. 

He couldn’t hear the voices from below anymore. It was good to be here 
without the clann, without his sister or his cousins or anyone who was so 
dependent on him. But he wished he wasn’t alone. He wished for the presence of 
Miracle, or of his old friend Kris of the Mountains, or of Gwyrion, Lord of the 
Wild Things, who had been their companion for a time. Far away in the 
Northlands, hidden in a cave, Gwyrion had once spoken to him of the King. 
Traces of the conversation came to his memory now. 

My father saw a great fire in these mountains, Michael had told him. A light 
that swept over the whole earth and did not destroy, but purified all that it 
touched. 

Gwyrion’s voice had rumbled in reply. Your father met with the King. 

It was true. Thomas O’Roarke had never referred to the great Spirit-Lord 
whose light he had seen on the mountains as “the King,” but Michael knew that 
his father’s vision had shown him the same being the Gypsies told stories of, the 
same being who was remembered in old wives’ tales in the islands, the same 
being Miracle worshiped. 

She had not always been open about that. But after their marriage, she had 
told Michael more and more of what she believed. She had told him that she 
knew the power that flowed through her was not hers, but belonged to one 
Northerners called the Great Light. Her grandfather, who raised her, had taught 
her to revere the Light. And then, when she was thirteen, the Light had come to 
her in the form of a man and told her that he was the source and the heart of 
mankind, the great enemy of death, and the healing of the Seventh World. 



The Great Light had also shown her that for his sake, she would have to suffer. 
And she had accepted that. 

Michael’s jaw clenched as his eyes roved the stars. She had suffered. Her 
suffering had made her even more beautiful in his eyes, and he had done 
everything he could to protect her from suffering again. He would do everything 
he could. But now— 

We are at war, Gwyrion had said. 

The whole world is troubled. Meet evil head on, fight on the right side, and 
you will overcome it. Your father saw the truth. The Burning Light will come and 
purify the world again. It has already begun. 

“1 want to see it too,” Michael said aloud. His voice startled him. He let it sink 
back down, let the words sink into him even as he hoped they carried into the 
starlit sky. He stood slowly, leaning against the defense tower as he kept his eyes 
trained on the sky. 

“My father saw the Burning Light in the Northern mountains,” Michael said. 
“Like Miracle did. But if you are truly the heart of the world, then surely you are 
not confined. And if you are truly calling me to war, then 1 want to see you as 
they have. 1 do not have the courage on my own.” 

Was he surprised as the stars began to move, as they began to shape 
themselves into a form like a man? He didn’t know. But he did know that 
suddenly the hilltop seemed aflame with white light, and he was looking into 
eyes that burned with a holy fire, in the face of a man unlike any he had ever 
seen. He knelt. 

“1 only want to protect her,” he said. 

“1 know,” the man answered. “And you will, Michael O’Roarke. But you must 
protect her, and the rest of my Gifted, by giving them time. The attack is coming 
to you, as you knew it would. And you must hold it back.” 

Michael bowed his head. Tears were pricking at his eyes, but they seemed to 
him to be tears of light, tears like diamonds. “This will be the end for us,” he 
said. 



“Yes,” the King said. “As much as anything in this world is an end. But you 
must believe what 1 tell you: all ends here are only beginnings. This war has 
been one of defense too long. Make one last stand here, and 1 will take the war 
on the offense forever. Look at me, Chieftain of the Clann O’Roarke.” 

Michael raised his head and looked. 


* * * 

Shivering in a cold night wind in a mossy cleft of rock near the Galcic coast, 
Virginia snapped suddenly awake. Rehtse’s hand touched her shoulder. 

“Are you all right?” she asked. 

She shook her head, desperately trying to clear away the cobwebs of sleep. 
The lingering pain of Evelyn’s attack was still with her, making it harder to 
focus. What had she seen? What had— 

She gasped as she remembered. Her heart was racing as though it would race 
itself to a finish line and die on the spot, her breath coming faster than she 
wanted it to. She had seen the return of Morning Star. 

And suddenly she felt a pull, drawing her to her feet, drawing her eyes 
through the trees and the rocky ground in the direction of the coast. For a 
moment all she could see was shadows behind shadows. Then a brilliant light 
flashed out of the darkness and flooded the forest with light, flooded Galce, 
flooded the world. Virginia fell to her knees. 

She did not know how much time passed. Only that Rehtse’s voice was 
urgently calling her name. She heard Kieran chime in with an expression of 
concern. She turned to look at her companions, but her vision had gone black 
once more. 

“Did you see the light?” she asked. 

“No,” Rehtse answered. “It is still night.” 

Virginia nodded and curled up against the rock once more. If Rehtse and 
Kieran had not seen it, then it had been a vision. 



And that meant it had been real. 

“Hold on,” she heard herself whispering, to Pravik and to Maggie and the 
Ploughman and to everyone in this world who did not know they needed the 
King. “Help is coming.” 



Part 2: Advent 


Chapter 14: One Step Ahead of You 


Roland dreamed that night. He and Stray were sleeping inside the cave 
because it looked like rain. Shale crunched under him as he shifted in his sleep. 
It was uncomfortable, but shelter was shelter—and this cave, with its hard- 
packed earthen floor and dry walls, had sheltered them well in the months since 
they’d taken to it. 

In his dream, the world had been swallowed by darkness. Every shred of light 
was gone, and if the sun rose, no one saw it. He wandered in the black world and 
groaned for light. 

A glimmer. Roland thought he was waking up to the sun shining on his face. 
But no, it wasn’t—he was still dreaming, and the world was in darkness. In his 
dream, he looked up. 

Stray was sitting against the opposite wall of the cave. His knees were drawn 
up to his chest. His blue-green eyes smiled on Roland. They were uncanny eyes, 
full of light. 

Roland pushed himself up and brushed dirt from his clothes. He tried not to 
look at the boy—he was making him nervous again—but there was no avoiding 
that gaze. For months the boys had lived together in the cave, fished in the 
rivers, hunted small animals in the trees. They had climbed old oaks and 
willows, chased each other, laughed together. Stray told stories and jabbered 
nonsense. He had not been especially good at anything else. Roland had taught 
him patiently, teasing him, sometimes frustrated with him. And he had loved 
him. 

And now Stray’s eyes were summoning Roland, and their power was 
unmistakable. 


“The sun will rise,” Stray said. 



Roland heard himself sighing in his dream. He turned his eyes to the cave 
entrance. A tangle of branches and roots usually cast a greenish light on the 
inside of the cave, but now, the entrance was nothing more than a black hole in 
already black surroundings. 

“The sun isn’t going to rise,” Roland said. “Something’s awfully wrong 
out...” 

His voice trailed off. Soft light was dancing on the cave walls. 

Stray had a candle cupped in his hands. The light flickered and bounced, and 
the boy watched it with delight in every curve of his young face. 

“Where did you get that?” Roland asked, aware even in his dream that there 
were no candles in the cave. 

The boy did not answer. He was standing, carefully so as not to jar the candle. 
He walked to the mouth of the cave and looked back at Roland. His eyes were 
all the colour of the forests and the seas, his smile a spring morning full of 
secrets. “Are you coming?” he asked. 

Foliage rustled as Stray passed outside the cave. Roland scrambled to his feet 
and pushed his way through. 

The boy was standing in an open place in the darkness where long grass grew, 
and the candlelight silvered the bark of slender trees behind him. None of it 
would have been visible but for the gentle light in the boy’s hands. Roland 
remained crouched at the cave mouth. He could not move. He could not tear his 
eyes from the boy he had sheltered. 

Stray laughed suddenly and threw the light into the air. It remained there, 
hovering above the boy’s open hands—the flame alone. The candle was gone. 
The light began to grow. The edges of the flame were white, its center golden. 

“No more darkness,” Stray said. 

There was a sound like voices singing, and the light above the boy’s hands 
rose and broke into glittering pieces: they rose higher and higher until suddenly 
the stars were shining through the darkness and sending silver healing rays down 
to the earth. The moon appeared and bathed the valley in cool white light. Out of 



the shadow the silhouettes of mountains took form, tree branches waved gently 
in a sudden breeze, moonlight sparkled on the river. 

Roland took it all in, mouth agape. Moonlight and starlight touched him softly 
as a mother’s kiss. He tore his eyes from the sky and looked at Stray. He was 
smiling—yes, it was the boy’s smile, his eyes, his beautiful face, but the tiny 
form in rags was no more. A young man stood in the valley with his hands held 
upward and his face bathed with light. 

And the sun began to rise. 

Roland woke. Sunlight was warming his face, morning light streaming 
through the cave mouth. And little-boy Stray was sitting in its rays, watching 
him with a knowing look in his eyes. 

“We have to go to the House of Angslie now,” Stray said when Roland sat up, 
trying to shake off the effects of the dream and finding that he could not. The 
blue-green eyes looked into his expectantly. 

“All right,” Roland said. He wasn’t sure why he wasn’t protesting. He shook 
his head a little to clear it. How did Stray even know about the House of 
Angslie? Why would he want to go there? 

What exactly was this child? 

Roland stood slowly, waiting for something extraordinary to happen. Nothing 
did. The boy pushed himself up with the usual aplomb of small boys and waited 
with a tiny smile on his face. Roland exited the cave first, into the morning sun, 
and blinked. Dew lay on the valley; the sun sparkled off the river on the other 
side. 

Roland pointed. “The laird’s house is that way. Across the river.” 

They ambled over the dew-drenched grass of the valley, silent and 
companionable. Roland could still see the light bursting forth in his dream, 
making the sunlight seem magical. It was only a dream, he told himself. He was 
not sure he believed it. They reached the edge of the water, which was deep here, 
and Roland turned west. 

“We can ford downriver,” he said. “We’ll go by the shallows, since you still 



can’t swim to save your.. 

Stray didn’t answer. Roland turned to look for him. 

The boy was standing on the surface of the water, five feet out, one hand held 
out to Roland. He laughed. 

Roland blinked, wondered if he was still dreaming, and stepped out on the 
surface of the water. It held him. Stray smiled again, and this time there was 
something serious and approving in his face. 

* * * 

When Roland and Stray reached the great House of Angslie, Roland felt as 
though something was haunting his steps. He had not been here since the day 
he’d run from the village to warn the laird that High Police were coming to take 
Virginia Ramsey away. What had happened after that was anyone’s guess—no 
one had seen the laird, or Virginia, again. The High Police were found dead on 
the hillside. For some months more soldiers had come and oppressed the 
villagers until at last they too stopped hunting for answers and withdrew. 

Now the house was a broken mirror of its former self. Windows had been 
smashed out, gardens and fields destroyed, the house’s stores wasted by the 
soldiers. Weeds were growing through the smashed window panes and running 
riot over once well-managed lawns. Small animals scattered as the boys 
approached, but no sign of human life appeared. 

Roland felt anger rising in him at the sight of the desecrated ground. Lord 
Robert Sinclair, Laird of Angslie, had not been a perfect symbol, but his family 
and his home had symbolized this part of the Highlands. The soldiers had no 
right to do what they had done. 

Just as they’d had no right to take Virginia Ramsey, Roland’s hope in the 
loneliest hours of the night, away. 

He had not known her well, but he had never forgotten the day she and her 
grandfather came into the tavern, and her grandfather haggled with the 



MacTavish over flour while Virginia stood in a comer and waited. Roland had 
approached her, shy and curious and a little fearful of the girl so many of the 
villagers treated with veiled enmity because she could see into their souls. 

She had smiled at his approach and held out her hand so he could touch her 
and know that she was a friend. And she had said, “Do you want to know what I 
see in you, Roland MacTavish?” 

He said yes. 

“I see in you a golden lion,” she said. “And a great man.” And in a very low 
voice she had told him, “Someday everything in this world will change, and you 
will be at the center of things then. Roaring and strong for righteousness.” 

Every night until Virginia disappeared, Roland had laid awake in his loft 
bedroom over the tavern, listening to the dmnks and the howls of his father in 
his inebriated idiocy, and he had told himself, Someday everything in the world 
will change, and I will be a lion at the center of it. 

The High Police had had no right to take her away, for with her, they had 
taken away Roland’s hope for a future. 

“Come,” Stray said, tugging at Roland’s sleeve. He pointed at a window on 
the second floor of the rambling house. “It’s up there. It’s for you.” 

“What is?” Roland asked. 

“You’ll see,” the boy answered. 

“How do you know what’s up there? You didn’t even know the way here by 
yourself!” 

The boy looked at Roland reproachfully, and he shut his mouth and climbed 
after the child. They picked their way through the wreck of weeds and walkways 
in disrepair, and the boy pushed open a door that was already unlatched and 
hanging slightly open. 

The house smelled like dust, mold, and peeling plaster. 

Roland coughed in the dust stirred up by the door. Stray walked slowly past 
him, looking all around with wide eyes. The doors opened into a hall with 
sweeping staircases and paintings that were a hundred years or more old. As old 



as this house and the family that had always lived here. The floor was a mess of 
plaster chips and straw; some animal had been nesting here—or a whole colony 
of them. Roland could hear mice in the walls. 

A memory of the cantankerous old housekeeper returned to him, and he 
almost laughed at the thought of her seeing this place now. It hadn’t been empty 
more than two years, but it looked like the soul of desolation. 

It’s lonely, that’s why, Roland thought. This place isn’t supposed to be empty, 
so it’s falling apart in protest. 

“It’s all right,” he said out loud. “We’re here now.” 

Stray’s hand tugged at his again. “Come on. Upstairs, remember?” 

Roland hesitated another moment and then kicked bits of plaster out of his 
way as he moved across the floor, up the stairs where everything was brown and 
sepia, bathed in dusty light from the windows. The hills outside were brown too, 
beneath patches of green grass and purple thistles. He cast a glance out the dirt- 
covered window panes, then turned his eyes upstairs. 

Halfway up the stairs, his life changed again. 

“ Roland! ” boomed a voice. 

Stray was looking knowingly at him when he heard the voice from somewhere 
in the cobwebs. The voice echoed in the deepest part of his soul and made the 
stairs shake, though he knew they weren’t really shaking—that it was his inward 
self that was shaking. Stray’s eyes shone. His face was joyful as Roland came 
higher, and he hopped from step to step with glee. “Just a little further,” he said. 

Roland stopped and looked at him. “Did you hear that?” he asked. 

The boy smiled. “Of course.” 

“Who was it?” Roland asked. 

Stray grinned widely. “It was me,” he said. 

“It wasn’t you. You’re right here with me. And that voice wasn’t yours—it 
was a man’s.” 

“I left something here for you,” Stray said. “A long time ago. A gift. You’ll 
see.” 



Roland opened his mouth to protest again. Stray was talking gibberish as he 
loved to do. But an image from his dream came back to him, of the boy throwing 
light into the sky and becoming more than a boy. And Roland’s clothes were still 
damp from running across the water. He experienced a sudden understanding: 
that the future Virginia Ramsey had promised him was almost here, and this boy 
was going to give it to him. He cleared his throat. “You did?” he asked. 

“Come on, ” Stray said. “It’s not much further.” 

Shaking his head, Roland finished climbing the stairs. The voice was still 
echoing through his head, and as he walked the echoes grew in volume and 
became a lion’s roar. 

“Roland!” 

This time the voice seemed to pass right into him, to become a part of him. He 
stopped and held on to a rail as the roar shook the hall where he stood and rattled 
the paintings on the walls—but no, they were not rattling. It was his insides that 
were reverberating with the sound. 

The roar quieted, and Roland realized he was standing outside a room. 

Stray smiled. “Inside,” he said. 

Roland pushed open the doors. 

The room seemed somehow older than the rest of the house, older and more 
alive beneath the layers of dust that covered it. On a long table that ran the 
length of it was a book. 

It was an old book, bound in red leather, and Roland’s hands made their own 
way to it, felt the smooth cover, sensed the age, the significance, the hauntedness 
of it. And his hands trembled as they opened the cover. 

Writing covered the pages, faded in places, smudged in others, here and there 
stained with ink or with dark spots that looked like blood. The hand was all the 
same, long and slanted, an elegant hand but a strong one. The words were in a 
language Roland did not know. 

“I can’t read it,” he said, his voice small in his own ears. 

“Yes, you can,” Stray said, his voice sounding at once closer and much farther 



away that it had been. 

And as Stray said it, so it became true. The words did not change, but Roland 
knew them suddenly; they drew him in and made themselves known to him. 

I am Aneryn, the Poet; I am Aneryn, the Prophet; I am Aneryn, the Strong... 

Roland turned pages and read poetry, prophecy, and the tale of a poet exiled 
alongside his King in the last days of the Great War. As he read he felt as though 
he was there, as though he could remember it all happening. As though he was 
the poet. 

Along with the words came the knowledge of his world. He saw, like a story 
unfolding before him, the way men had driven the King into exile and embraced 
the reign of death. He saw the founding of the Empire, and he saw the first 
members of the Order of the Spider reaching through the Veil to take hold of the 
power of the Blackness, inviting back into the world powers the King had shut 
away. He saw the way the Empire lied, the way it buried the stories of the King 
and made the people of the Seventh World think there was no other way to live 
than to be subject to the Empire’s rule, to drink and carouse like the MacTavish, 
to go bad like the High Police, and eventually to die. They tried to crush every 
story of the old world and make sure no one remembered the war, no one 
remembered the King, no one remembered life. 

They were liars and thieves, and the people of the Seventh World believed 
them and allowed them to take whatever they wished. 

But their lies would not always triumph. 

Tonight I gazed into the fire to shut out the darkness around me. The flames 
danced in shapes and whispered words. I, the Poet-Prophet, have seen the 
future. I have seen the signs of his coming again... 

The Gifted ones whom I have seen will walk the earth and awaken it to the 
King. 



Hear, then, what I have heard. 


When they see beyond the sky, 

When they know beyond the mind, 

When they hear the song of the Burning Light; 

Take these Gifts of My Outstretched Hand, 

Weave them together. 

I shall come. 

The tremble that had begun in his hands spread through his body as he turned 
the page once again, and now he saw a sketch: a lion, tawny-maned and fierce; 
and standing with a hand in its mane, a child with eyes like the sea. And he read 
more, about Six who would be Gifted, about the King who would return, about 
lies and death that nearly strangled the Seventh World, and about Blackness that 
must have its day... 

“Roland!” 

Once again he heard his name, in a roar, in a voice that broke over him like 
the ocean’s raging. The sound knocked him backward, and he found himself 
lying on the floor in the house of Angslie with the book clutched to his chest, 
eyes wide, soul full of what he had heard. The voice was still in him; pounding 
in him. And the picture. 

Stray was gone. But his voice was still lingering in the house, so strongly that 
Roland could converse with it. 

Do you remember the Seer? Stray’s voice asked. 

Roland nodded. 

She needs you. So do the others. They are waiting for you and Virginia in the 
Green Isle. You don’t have much time. 

“I don’t understand,” Roland said. 

Maybe you don’t, Stray’s voice came. But you need them, and they need you. 
You have my Gift now—my voice. And it is time for the weaving together. Listen 



carefully. You must find Virginia and go to the Green Isle. The rest of the Six are 
there, waiting for you. You do not have much time. Join them, and tell them to 
come to Pravik. Iam going ahead of you there. 

“I..Roland stopped. “1 will,” he said simply. 

You do know me now, don’tyou? 

Roland swallowed hard. The lion’s voice was still reverberating in him. And 
the vision of Stray throwing light into the sky. Stray who was not a stray here 
after all... who was the Heart of the World come home at last. He nodded. 

He thought he heard a twinkle in Stray’s eye. Remember, Stray’s voice 
finished, no matter what happens, Iam always a step ahead of you. 

* * * 

It was nearly nightfall again by the time Virginia, Rehtse, and Kieran reached 
the harbours of Galce—footsore and wearier than any of them could say. 
Virginia’s head plagued her from Lord Robert’s blow, and pain from the Spider’s 
draining still ached in every part of her. Only the strength of her visions and 
conviction kept her going. She leaned on Rehtse, who grew more and more tired 
but said not a word of complaint. 

“There will be no ships leaving at night,” Virginia said. “We will have to wait 
till morning.” 

Rehtse looked through the trees to the water. The harbour was protected and 
calm, but she could hear waves crashing off rocks beyond it. Torches cast orange 
light over the water and into the trees. Men were moving on the docks, their 
shadows friendly, their voices rough but not menacing. 

“1 think not,” she said, trying to make her voice sound strong. “They are 
loading a boat now—perhaps they will take us.” 

“No one takes ship at night,” Virginia said. She squeezed Rehtse’s arm and 
laughed wearily. “But then, I am with you. Your luck has not failed us so far.” 

“It is not luck,” Rehtse said. She gently pulled herself free of Virginia. “Wait 



here,” she said. 

Virginia frowned. “It’s not safe,” she said. 

Rehtse smiled, though she knew Virginia could not see her expression. “But 
my leading is not luck. Don’t be afraid.” 

She turned and strode out of the trees toward the docks, where three men were 
loading a fishing boat with small boxes. Nets and hooks hung from its barnacled 
sides, casting peculiar shadows in the torchlight. The men were talking amongst 
themselves, the younger two laughing, the oldest adding crusty retorts. It was he 
who looked up and saw Rehtse approaching, and his bushy white eyebrows shot 
up. He said nothing. 

I am not trusting to luck, Rehtse reminded herself. I pray the King I am not 
trusting to stupidity either. 

“Greetings,” she said. 

Her voice rang out over the gentle lapping of the waves, startling one of the 
younger men so badly that he dropped one of his boxes into the water. He swore 
and dove in after it. The other peered at her through the shadows. 

“Who are you?” he called. 

“One needing passage,” she said. “Are you going to Bryllan?” 

“Aye, to the Highlands,” the young man who still stood on the ground said. 
“Home.” 

“Have you room for three more?” Rehtse asked. “We are only two women and 
a boy. We need safe passage—the sooner the better.” 

“Ye can’t get there sooner than we can take you,” the young man said. “My 
wife is due to give me a son any hour now. I want to be home.” 

Rehtse smiled. “Then you will take us?” 

The old man spoke. “Why should we?” he asked. 

“Because we need help,” Rehtse said. “And here you are. It seems the King’s 
will that you do.” 

The youngest man crawled out of the water, heaving the box by a rope. He 
shook water from his long hair and looked, dripping, to the end of the dock 



where Rehtse stood. “We’re taking them?” he asked. 

The old man nodded. “Clear space. There’s three.” 

Rehtse turned to get the others. They had already left the shelter of the trees— 
Kieran and Virginia stood at the edge of the light, arm in arm. Virginia smiled 
and shook her head as Rehtse took her elbow. 

“It is not luck,” Virginia said. “But it is uncanny.” 

Rehtse smiled. “It was not I who brought the wind to our rescue. You also 
know something of the King’s help.” 

“But I rarely throw myself so boldly upon it,” Virginia said. 

All three linked arms and stepped onto the floating dock. The men helped 
them into the ship, where they settled on a pile of nets. Virginia thanked the 
fishermen softly. The youngest, still dripping, cocked his head. 

“Yours is a welcome accent,” he said. “Going home too?” 

Virginia turned her head so the salty breeze was in her face. “At long last,” she 
said. “Yes.” 

Rehtse settled into the nets on the bottom of the boat and let sleep come over 
her. Kieran leaned his head against her shoulder, seeming again to be younger 
than he looked. The wind in the channel was strong and steady, and Rehtse drank 
up the scent of salt air and the sounds of wind and wave. She fixed her eyes on 
the stars above the boat until she slept, and then the boat was scraping gravel, 
and they were ashore. 

Rehtse stood and helped a sleepy Kieran to his feet. They climbed out of the 
boat with the help of the sailors, who had already helped Virginia down. The 
shore rose into low mountains, barren and rocky. 

The Highlands. 

They were not so dark as the forest had been, for the moon reflected off white 
and grey rocks and pale grass and flowers. A bird was singing its mournful song 
somewhere nearby, the strains rising above the pounding of the sea. The air 
smelled of salt and turf, fish and iron. 

“It is dark,” Kieran said. “Should we wait for morning?” 



“No,” Virginia said. “Time is not on our side. Rehtse, can you see a winding 
path leading up into the hills toward a jutting peak of rock? There should be a 
great tree bent over the path.” 

Rehtse searched it out and found it, the path just discernible in the moonlight 
with a willow casting its sorrowful branches over its entrance. “1 see it,” she 
said. 

Virginia nodded. “That is the way to Angslie. Lead us on, Rehtse.” 

One of the men called after them. “Do ye need help?” he asked. 

Virginia smiled and shook her head. “We know the way,” she said. 

* * * 

For two hours Virginia, Rehtse, and Kieran followed the path into the nearly 
barren hills. They crested a ridge, and there, under the moonlight, lay a village 
with its chimneys smoking. Voices and laughter came from an inn close by, 
along the road to the village. 

“Angslie,” Virginia said. 

“Might we find room in the inn?” Rehtse asked. 

“Best not to,” Virginia answered. “1 have few friends here, and more enemies 
than 1 care to admit.” 

“But this is your home,” Rehtse said. 

Virginia shook her head. “1 am not sure 1 have ever had a home other than the 
hills themselves. Anyway, it is not down toward the village that we want to go. 
We need to go further into the hills—to the House of Angslie.” 

She took a step down the path, but faltered, and she winced as she lifted a 
hand to her head. 

“Virginia,” Rehtse said quietly, “we have come far, and you are still weak 
from Evelyn’s attack. You need food and drink—we all do. Let me go to the 
tavern. They do not know me there. 1 have coin enough for bread. You and 
Kieran can stay here and rest until 1 return.” 



Virginia nodded. “You’re right,” she said. “I’m sorry. I should have thought 
more of your needs.” 

Rehtse just smiled and squeezed Virginia’s hand before squaring her shoulders 
and heading down the hill to the inn. It was well lit, its courtyard full of horses 
and men. Eyes turned to follow her as she let herself into the yard, but she kept 
her head high and whispered a prayer for safety. 

When she opened the door to the inn, light momentarily blinded her. She 
blinked to get her bearings, and her heart sank. 

The inn was full of soldiers dressed in black and green. High Police. They 
were drinking, playing cards, grumbling and laughing. But their heads turned 
almost as one when she entered. She lifted her chin and refused to look at them 
straight on. 

“Well, looky here,” one of them said. 

Rehtse took a few more steps inside, ignoring the commenter and all the rest 
of the prying eyes, and approached a man she thought might be the innkeeper. 
He stood, swaying on his feet. 

“I’m looking for food and drink,” she said. “Will you sell me some?” 

His eyes were unmistakably hostile. “Where do ye come from, foreigner?” he 
asked. 

Behind her, someone said, “Ain’t no one in the yard... she’s alone.” 

She turned and bolted. 

Strong hands grabbed her arms, though she twisted and fought. Voices 
laughed. “Leaving so soon?” one voice asked. “Are we such bad company?” 

The men hauled her back into the inn. 

The innkeeper came forward and looked her over coldly. He was 
unmistakably drunk, but his wits still seemed about him. He took her purse from 
her hand and shook it, nodding in satisfaction at the clink of coins. 

“Those are mine,” Rehtse said. “Are you a thief?” 

He looked her over again. “Ye came here intending to pay me, I’ve no doubt. 
Well now—my roof is over your head, and my patrons will entertain ye for the 



evening. Neither service is free. This’ll just about do.” 

The soldiers laughed, and one reached out to touch her cheek. Rehtse bit him, 
and he yelled and shook his hand. Two of them were still holding her arms 
firmly. A new voice spoke, and a balding man with red hair and an equally red 
face got up from the corner. He was short but formidable, muscles bulging from 
his shoulders and arms. 

“Leave the girl alone,” he said. “What kind of brigand are ye, MacTavish?” 

The innkeeper coloured. “Leave the men to their fun, Cameron Blacksmith,” 
he said. 

“An innocent girl is not their fun,” Cameron answered. He drew nearer. “Now, 
girl,” he said. “Who are ye? And what is your business here? These parts are not 
friendly to strangers.” 

“1 am called Rehtse,” Rehtse answered. “1 come—from the east. I want only 
bread. I am just passing through.” 

“Liar,” one of the High Police said. He was a dark-haired man of average 
height and build, italyan from his accent, with two day’s growth of beard and an 
unkempt uniform that bore the insignia of an officer. “1 have been posted to this 
forsaken place three times in my career, and the one thing 1 know is that no one 
passes through Angslie. You’re on an island at the end of the world. There is 
nowhere to get to from here. If you’re here it’s because you meant to come and 
you mean to stay. And you will stay. Till we get the truth out of you.” 

The blacksmith glared at the cocky officer. “On what grounds do ye think ye 
can hold the woman?” he asked. 

“On the grounds that we are the High Police, and she is lying,” the officer 
said. He moved menacingly close. “And on the grounds that I want to keep her 
here. Now tell me, Blacksmith, what do you intend to do to prevent me?” 

“I’ve a stronger arm than all your men put together,” the blacksmith growled. 
“Come into the yard and fight me, one by one. I’ll win the girl from ye.” 

The officer only laughed. “Get out of here,” he said. He turned dismissively 
from Cam and nodded to the men who held Rehtse’s arms in a vice grip. “Take 



the girl upstairs and lock her up,” he said. 

The blacksmith hadn’t moved, and the soldier glared at him. “You know as 
well as 1 do that this woman may lead us to the one we want. I suspect you of 
protecting her. Watch your step—or you’ll land in prison just as sure.” 

Rehtse’s stomach sank as the men pushed her toward the stairs. The one we 
want. They couldn’t be looking for Virginia here, not two and a half years after 
she had disappeared from the village—could they? 

Behind her, there was a yell and a crash, and the room seemed to erupt in 
noise and activity. Her captors let go of her, and she spun around and dashed 
away from them, snatching up a greasy dinner platter from an empty table and 
brandishing it as she took in the sight before her. Cameron Blacksmith had 
picked up his chair and swept the most belligerent of the High Police off their 
feet in one swift blow. Others had thrown themselves at him in a bewildering 
fistfight, and now he seemed to be at the bottom of a mass of bodies. But even as 
Rehtse watched, the little man cast off the whole mess of them and triumphantly 
held up the leader of the High Police by the scruff of his neck. 

“Back off, the lot of ye!” he shouted. “Or I’ll smash the man’s head in!” 

The soldiers, mumbling and wiping blood from their mouths and noses, 
backed away. 

Rehtse smiled. She wanted to rush to Cameron’s side, but too many of the 
soldiers were still standing in her way. 

“Come on now,” Cameron bellowed. “Give the woman up. Ye know full well 
she’s not the one you’re looking for, and 1 don’t doubt what this rabble’ll do to 
all your hides if ye don’t rescue him. 1 know what I’ll do to his if ye don’t!” 

One of the High Police, surly and skulking in a corner, said, “Why do you 
want her so badly?” 

Wee Cam’s eyes glinted dangerously. “Because it is a shame and disgrace for 
men to do what ye’re doing. Because 1 cannot call myself a man if 1 don’t move 
to help her. Let that be good enough for ye.” 

One of the soldiers in her way spat on the floor and moved aside. “Take her, 



then,” he said. “And give us our leader back.” 

Wee Cam waited until Rehtse had crossed the floor and positioned herself 
behind him, still brandishing the platter, before he threw the leader onto the 
wooden floor. “Stars know why you want him,” Cameron said. “If any of you 
decide to quit the service of the dragons in Athrom and become real men, seek 
me out.” 

He bowed his head. “Good day to ye.” 

With that, he turned and escorted Rehtse out the door. Her heart was 
pounding, but no one made a move to stop them. 

“Will they not come after us?” she asked. 

“They won’t,” Cam answered. 

“But why?” she asked. “After the insults you gave them—” 

“They weren’t insults; they were truth. They’re all afraid, not least their 
leader. The High Police on the mainland may be valiant, but those who serve in 
Bryllan are naught but weasels and mice.” He surveyed Rehtse seriously as they 
left the yard. “Are ye all right, lady? They did not hurt you?” 

Rehtse smiled. “They did not. The King watches over me.” 

“I hope he does,” Cameron said. “I hope so indeed. And if ye don’t mind me 
saying so, ye can put that platter down now, lassie.” 

* * * 

A rustle in the grass above Virginia’s hiding place in the cleft of a rock startled 
her. It was not Kieran—he had gone in the other direction, down toward the inn 
because he was worried about Rehtse going in alone. Virginia stayed still and 
silent, waiting. 

The seed pouch Tyrentyllith had given her was in her hand—she had fallen 
asleep fingering it. In some way the seeds spoke to her. They were a tiny, quiet 
promise of new life and hope despite all adversity. She tucked it away quickly. 

There was a light shower of dirt and pebbles as whoever had been standing 



above jumped down, suddenly level with Virginia. She heard his voice as though 
it came from out of the past—a deeper voice now, older than she remembered it. 

“It is you,” the voice said. 

“Roland?” she asked. 

There was a smile in his answer. “You remember me?” 

She smiled in return. “How can 1 forget the only young lion in the village?” 

“1 tried to help you,” he said. “1 ran all the way to the House of Angslie and 
told the laird about the High Police.” 

“You did help me,” she said, even as his words brought up a rush of tangled 
emotions. “You did help me. The laird took me away.” 

“Why have you come back?” Roland asked. 

“To seek the King,” Virginia told him. 

Roland knelt before her. She felt his rough hands touch hers. “He is not here,” 
he whispered. 

She frowned. “What do you mean?” 

“He has gone ahead of us to Pravik,” Roland said. “We are to join him there— 
but first, he says we must both to go to the Green Isle, where others are waiting 
for our help. He sent me to you now, Virginia. But he is not here anymore.” 

She shook her head. His words were too unexpected, too strange. But even so, 
she grabbed his hands and held them tightly. “We will go wherever the King 
sends,” she said. “Roland, Morning Star has come also. 1 have seen it.” 

His voice was reassuring. “The King knows,” he said. “I am sure he—” 

They heard it together: the click of a crossbow. Virginia waited in her 
darkness as Roland looked up. He said, quietly, “The High Police have found 
us.” 

A voice that Virginia recognized with a sinking feeling as belonging to the 
village magistrate, said, “That’s her. I’d know her anywhere.” 

Roland released Virginia’s hands and slowly stood. “Lower your arrow,” he 
said. “We are neither of us a threat to ye.” 

The drawl that answered was Southern. This was the soldier speaking. “Strip 



down, boy. Let’s make sure you’ve no weapons hiding about you.” 

Virginia’s face coloured with anger. Roland did not protest—she heard him 
unbuckling his belt and dropping a few objects into the grass. But she also heard 
the sound of the crossbow releasing tension. The immediate threat was, for the 
moment, gone. 

“1 see you’ve not changed, magistrate,” she said loudly. “You’re still just as 
much the mouse in man’s clothing that I saw you to be years ago.” 

His anger lashed back. “Hold your tongue! You think I’ve done this to you? 
It’s your own disrespect for your betters, your own strange ways, that have 
brought this upon you. And for shame—to drag a boy into it!” 

“This may be your last chance, magistrate,” Virginia said, her voice still 
raised. If Kieran or Rehtse heard the trouble, they might be of help. But she was 
deadly serious all the same. “The world is taking sides. The King will return— 
the King of ancient days, the one your mother told you of when you were a wee 
babe and still listened to the truth. And these soldiers are not on the right side. 
You haven’t yet sealed your fate. Help me now.” 

The magistrate nearly choked on his own anger. “Help you , you shameless—” 

He was cut off as the soldier yelled and crashed to the ground. Virginia heard 
the crack as his crossbow hit rock and splintered. Other voices likewise shouted 
in anger and fear, and she heard the thuds of numerous bodies hitting the earth. 
Roland’s hand grabbed hers and pulled her to her feet, and he positioned himself 
in front of her as swords clashed for a brief moment. She thought she heard a 
clang—like a metal platter bouncing off someone’s head. 

Yet another voice she remembered from the past said, breathing hard, “Good 
lads!” 

“What was that?” Roland asked. “Grabbing them and pulling them down like 
that?” 

“Roots,” came Kieran’s shy voice. 

“Are you all right?” Rehtse asked, throwing aside something that clanged off 
the rocks. 



“What’s going on here, Roland?” demanded the other voice—Cameron 
Blacksmith’s, Virginia suddenly remembered. 

“It’s Virginia, Wee Cam,” Roland said. “And 1—1 don’t know where to begin. 
The child you sent me to the hills with—well, he’s not just a child. And he sent 
me here to find Virginia and go with her to the Green Isle.” 

Wee Cam snorted. “I told you that boy wasn’t canny,” he said. “Ye’ll be 
needing to take ship. I’ll help you find a worthy vessel. The voyage isn’t long. 
Are those roots secure, lad?” 

“Yes, sir,” Kieran answered. 

“Good,” Wee Cam said. “For those fools won’t wake with their dispositions 
any the sweeter. And as ye’re all leaving, I’ll have to deal with them all myself.” 



Chapter 15: The Sacrifice 


“Michael,” came a voice from the door. It was Stocky, the dark young man, 
with Lilac at his side. “Are ye ready?” 

Michael and Miracle were in the barn along with the Ploughman, Nicolas, 
Maggie, and Huss—going through supplies and packing what all agreed they 
needed for the journey over the sea and then overland to Pravik. Pat had gone 
out with some of the other clannsmen to gather supplies of a different kind— 
weapons Jack told them were hidden in the mountains. 

Michael brushed straw away from his shoulder. “Soon,” he said. 

“Now may need to be soon enough,” Lilac said. 

“What do you mean?” Michael asked, his body tensing. If he’d had a sword, 
Maggie knew he would have reached for it. 

“We saw one of them from the hill,” Lilac said. “With a whole pack of 
soldiers. Jack and Archer have gone to watch them. They’ll sound the alarm if 
they come too close.” 

“Them?” Maggie asked. 

“The black-cloaked strangers,” Stocky said. 

The breathless entry of Archer, the straw-haired teenager, interrupted the 
conversation. He threw himself through the door, panting and pale. 

“They’re coming here,” he said. 

As if animated by his words, Michael turned to his clannsmen in the door. 
“Lilac, Stocky, tell everyone to head for the mountain. Fire the homestead. You 
know what to do.” 

“Truly, Michael?” Lilac asked. There were tears in her eyes. He nodded, but 
he reached out and touched her cheek. She held his hand against her cheek for a 
moment, and then resolve came into her face and she turned and ran out the 
door. Stocky was already gone. 



“You’re going to burn your home down?” Maggie asked. 

“We knew we wouldn’t be safe forever,” Michael said. “Our plans didn’t 
include protecting all the Gifted—only one, and each other. But we’re honoured 
to help you all. Now listen to me, all of you. Did you see the gorge through the 
mountains on your way here?” 

“We did,” the Ploughman answered. 

“Head through it,” Michael said. “It’s the only way to a beach beyond where 
we have boats waiting.” 

“They’ll catch us,” Nicolas said. “There’s no way out of there; we’ll be 
slaughtered.” 

“They won’t catch you,” Michael said. “Our homestead lies in their path. Its 
firing will slow them down enough to let you through. Once they’re in the pass, 
we can hold them for several hours at least.” He hesitated, as though he knew 
something he wasn’t saying. “We may even do them great damage,” he finished. 

“You’re a handful of men and women,” the Ploughman said. 

“Yes,” Michael answered, his eyes sparkling, “but we are prepared. My father 
was a brilliant man, Ploughman, a Gifted man. An inventor. Few know it, but it 
was he who designed the Iron Serpent that runs across the mainland. He invented 
other things too, and taught us how to use them. We’ve built an ambush in these 
mountains to make him proud. We only need assurance that the enemy will 
follow you through the path. And they will. For you—all of you—are the most 
important thing to them.” 

“Michael,” Miracle said, and her voice choked before she could finish. He 
held her tightly, with so much pain between the two of them that Maggie had to 
turn away. 

“I’ll follow you if I can,” he said. “We’ll all follow you—but you must not 
turn back. Get yourself out. No arguments, Miracle. You know this is how it 
must be. For the King.” 

Miracle looked up at him. He placed his strong hands on either side of her 
face and kissed her gently before he looked into her eyes, frozen for a moment of 



good-bye. 

Archer appeared back in the doorway. His voice was high-pitched with fear. 
“They’re close!” he said. “And Michael, I saw the leader—it’s the Nameless 
One! He’s alive!” 

Michael’s jaw clenched. “Go, Miracle,” he said. “All of you get out now. 
We’ll hold him back as long as we can. The King keep you.” 

“It can’t be the Nameless One,” Miracle said. “He’s dead.” 

“It doesn’t matter now.” Michael pulled a sword from the low rafters and 
buckled it on. His voice, his whole manner told them they were dismissed. 
Maggie felt Nicolas’s hand at her elbow. “Time to go,” he said. 

Outside, a strange, foul wind was beginning to blow shadows across the 
slopes, and unnatural darkness fell over the hut. In the yard, Stocky and Lilac 
were leading the rest of their clann. They seemed to be digging something up. 
Maggie saw the remembrance in all their faces. And the fear. The wind was 
starting to rattle at the windows and doors of the homestead. A smell came with 
it, and a far-off skittering sound like thousands of insects running over a smooth 
surface. 

Ahead, the gorge was a dark slash through the mountains. The Ploughman 
lifted his voice. “Follow me!” he shouted. 

The smell of smoke came after them as they headed up the slope. The clann 
was firing their home. Maggie looked back, tears stinging at her eyes. A grey 
streak of smoke was already rising, and she could see a single tongue of fire 
licking at the rooftop of the barn where they had just been. Stocky and Lilac 
were still darting around the yard; the others were scattering to the mountains. 

The Ploughman’s face was grim. Trees grew thickly around the base of the 
mountains, and he disappeared in greenery. The strange shadows made it even 
harder to see than normal, swallowing everything up in gloom. Pat appeared 
suddenly beside Maggie, breathing hard from following them at a run. 

They reached the entrance to the gorge faster than Maggie had thought 
possible. The Ploughman waited, ushering them in one by one: Miracle, 



Professor Huss, Pat, Nicolas, Maggie. She hesitated. The Ploughman was 
looking back toward the little valley. 

“Are you coining?” she asked. 

“1 can’t leave them alone,” he said. His voice was ragged. Suddenly Maggie 
realized he had dragged himself to the mountains, every step against his will. 
But now his will was winning. 

“You can’t fight,” Maggie said. “We have to find Virginia—we have to find 
the King.” 

“After.” The Ploughman looked down at her. “Follow Miracle; she knows the 
way. Take the boat and get as far from this island as you can.” 

“It’s no good if you don’t come with us,” Maggie said. “We need you.” 

“They need me,” the Ploughman said. “What good is a warrior who runs away 
and leaves children behind to defend his back?” 

Maggie tried to answer, but no sound came from her mouth. Finally she 
managed to say, “They’re not children. They were prepared for this. Michael is 
prepared for this.” 

“There are three of them,” the Ploughman said. “Three men and one teenaged 
boy, and a handful of girls and children—against the Order and a squadron of 
High Police. It doesn’t matter how prepared they are. They’re going to die.” 

He looked away from her again, back to the valley, and she saw his jaw set. 
The argument was over, she realized with a sinking heart. He was going back. 

“Follow my orders,” he said. “I’ll join you before you know it.” His 
expression softened. “Don’t be afraid, Maggie. I’ll come back. Don’t forget who 
waits for me in Pravik. 1 would never abandon that cause.” 

* * * 

The huts, the barns, all that had been home in the little valley was in flames. 
Michael shouted to be heard over the roar of the fire. “To the mountains!” he 
called. 



Lilac and Stocky scrambled away from the heat and smoke and followed 
Michael after the others, all of them armed and surefooted, knowing their way 
even in the gloom. The young women and children grouped together halfway up, 
gathering under Shannon’s leadership. Moll and Seamus clung to her waist as 
Michael shouted, “Head for the caves! And stay there!” 

When they had gone, the young men split up and headed up the hillside, 
losing each other in the shadows, battling the wind as they climbed higher. 

Michael had nearly reached his destination when a dark-cloaked man jumped 
down from somewhere and landed in front of him. Michael drew his sword to 
attack, but the Ploughman’s familiar voice halted him. “Hold.” 

“What are you doing here?” Michael shouted. “Why aren’t you protecting 
them?” 

“I am,” the Ploughman said. “By fighting alongside you. Where are your 
fortifications?” 

Michael pointed to the top of the mountains on either side of the gorge. 
“There!” he said. “We’ve been at work for months—more than a year. We have 
ways to make the hills fight for us. You needn’t be here.” 

Michael looked behind him as he spoke, and his eyes widened even as he 
went rigid. The sky beyond the mountains was swirling, and as they watched it 
seemed to tear, from top to bottom like a curtain opening. What was beyond was 
black. 

The Blackness on the other side of the Veil began to seep through and then 
take shapes: beasts, warriors, dark figures. And they were gathering and 
swarming in one place, just beyond the homestead. Gathering around the 
Nameless One and his High Police. 

Somehow the dead man had unleashed the Blackness. 

We are at war, said Gwyrion’s voice in Michael’s ear. 

The clann chieftain swallowed back his fear. His face was pale. 

“Will your traps keep that horde back?” the Ploughman asked. 

“As much as anything can,” Michael answered. 



“Trigger them, then,” the Ploughman said. “Anything that will delay them is a 


boon—even if only for a moment.” 

“And what do you mean to do?” Michael asked. 

The Ploughman’s eyes flashed gold. “1 mean to fight.” He started forward as 
though he would go and meet the hordes before the burning homestead, but 
Michael grasped his arm and stopped him. His eyes were on the valley. 

“Wait,” he said. 

A moment later the valley erupted in fire and smoke as an explosion shook the 
sides of the hills. 


* * * 

“He did what?” Nicolas shouted. Wind was shrieking down the narrow gorge, 
rattling the stones till they were loud as hornets. A sound like a terrific explosion 
had momentarily thundered through the shriek, silencing it, and Nicolas had 
turned at the sound to see that the Ploughman was gone. 

“He turned back!” Maggie said again. “He went to help them fight!” 

“Why didn’t you tell us before?” Nicolas shouted. 

“He said to keep going,” Maggie said. She shook her head, willing out the 
noise and confusion. She pointed at the light at the far end. It wasn’t much 
further. 

“The sea is just beyond there,” she said. She looked at Miracle, pleading. 
“Isn’t it?” 

Miracle nodded. Her face was stricken, and Maggie’s heart hurt to realize how 
much every step was costing the Healer. She and Michael had told them together 
that Miracle would go with them, because that was the King’s will and they 
would fight for it. But now— 

“Move forward, all of you,” Huss said. “This is not the place to remonstrate. 
We must get out.” 

With an expression as though he had swallowed something bitter, Nicolas 



turned and began to push through the gorge again. The others followed, and 
before long they came out on the side of a bluff, sand tumbling twenty feet 
below to a beach. The beach was protected, the water fairly calm though the sea 
beyond was choppy under the shadowy sky. 

Miracle began to lead the way down, steadying herself with roots that 
protruded from the side of the bluff and picking her footsteps carefully. The drop 
had seemed almost sheer from above, but as the others followed, they recognized 
the presence of a pathway. 

Overhead, clouds were beginning to whirl in dark shapes, ominous and black 
against a sky that was already much too dark. 

* * * 

Heat from the explosion burned the Ploughman’s face as he vaulted down the 
mountainside, closer to the hordes and their shrieks of anger and pain. They had 
been passing around the homestead when the trap had gone off—how many 
explosives they had buried under their own homes, the Ploughman could hardly 
guess. 

Enough to wreak terrible damage, even on Morning Star’s army. As the 
Ploughman came closer, he smelled burning flesh and knew, with a sick feeling 
in his stomach, that many of those who had gone through the valley first had 
been men. High Police, commanded to be here by whom? Cratus in the guise of 
a mad emperor? Or by the man who now led them—a man who was supposed to 
be dead? For an instant the Ploughman thought he could see his own men in the 
High Police’s stead, and his heart ached with a compassion he had never before 
felt for them. 

The fire spread up the hillside, where the Ploughman now saw that the 
clannsmen had laid a patchwork of dry grass, straw, and wood, haystacks of 
brush, and bundles of explosives, fuel to ensure that the spreading fire would 
flare and keep spreading, keep feeding, keep jumping up until the hills were 



ablaze. Had they planned to burn their whole island? He shook his head, amazed 
and saddened at once. 

The Ploughman stayed behind the leaping walls of flame and smoke, keeping 
himself out of sight even as he watched the hordes. They had begun to swarm 
over the mountainside, but a series of small explosions and the almost constant 
building of the fire pushed them back down—back toward the gorge. He caught 
his breath for a moment as he saw them hesitating. 

Had the clannsmen stopped the Blackness? 

Was that even possible? 

But something else was happening now. They were gathering in a strange 
formation, and a rumbling chant began to sound, growing until the flames 
shivered with the sound of it. The Ploughman remained riveted, his sword in his 
hand, his eyes glowing golden. The sound was enough to destroy courage, but 
his held. He had to hold it. 

The Blackness began to advance. At first he thought the sound was pushing 
the fire back; it seemed to bow into itself as they marched forward. Then the tips 
of the flame changed colour, from orange to blue, down the tongues of fire, until 
the center of the valley was burning blue. Out of it more creatures came, released 
upon the world, let through the Veil. 

The Ploughman turned his head toward the pass where he knew three men and 
a boy were waiting. His lips moved in prayer. 

King, keep them. 

Help us. 

Come to us. 

And suddenly he knew he was in the wrong place. He should not have come 
here—he should be leaving the island even now with the others, because what 
mattered now was not that the Ploughman could fight but that the King could 
return. That he had to return. There was truly no other hope. He thought of 
Libuse in Pravik, his heart and his hope. Together they had resisted believing 
fully in the King. But now—now they had no other choice. 



The wall of flame before him was burning bright orange and yellow, but as he 
watched, thin blue veins began to lick up it, and then the smoke turned blacker 
and the flames turned blue. In the rising heat he saw the air tearing itself open. 
He tightened his grip on his hilt. 

As the first creature brought itself out of the rip in the air, taking shape as 
massive muscle and sinew, bull’s head and lion’s teeth, the Ploughman lifted his 
arm and called, “To me! Golden Riders, to me!” 

* * * 

Black lightning was cutting through the sky over the water as they reached the 
beach and raced across the sand to a longboat hidden beneath brush and 
driftwood. Miracle found it quickly and began pulling the trappings away, her 
eyes tearing themselves from the sky to focus on the work. The sound of the 
wind had not ceased; it was not, they were beginning to realize, wind. 

Nicolas and Pat tore driftwood and branches away from the ship and began 
pushing it toward the water almost before Maggie and Huss had reached it. 
Maggie grabbed Pat’s wrist. 

“What?” Pat asked. 

“Should we leave without him?” Maggie asked. 

“The world is coming apart!” Pat shouted. “The sooner we’re off this island, 
the...” 

Her words were silenced by a crack of thunder that drove them all to their 
knees, and through a rift in the sky thousands of bat-like creatures poured into 
the air, all of them flying inland. Maggie turned to follow their trajectory and 
saw a glow rising above the island—blue and gold mingling in the air. 

“What is that?” Pat asked. 

“It’s the Ploughman,” Maggie said. 

“He wouldn’t have called on the Golden Riders just to fight men,” Pat said. 

No one answered that. 



Almost as one, they turned back to the sea. Nicolas and Pat laid their 
shoulders to the boat and pushed it into the water, wading in nearly to the waist 
before Miracle, Huss, and Maggie pulled them in. There were oars, but for a 
moment no one took them. Thunder cracked again—over the sea. 

From the island, a deep rumble sounded. 

* * * 

Archer and Jack pumped their fists and cheered as the man-made landslide 
poured into the pass, crushing all who stood in its way. Boulders and logs 
rumbled like thunder over the ground and pitched over the edge. Clouds above 
them were wreathing and intertwining, dark and threatening like eyes glaring 
down at them, but for the moment victory was theirs. Michael smiled grimly as 
he watched them, but his eyes quickly went back down to the pass under the 
rising dust. He could hear the screams of anger and pain, the roar that meant the 
Blackness was momentarily stopped. 

But the moment would be short, he knew. 

“Further in!” he shouted, and Jack and Archer responded, climbing up the 
mountainside to the very top, Stocky going with them, up and over. 

Michael O’Roarke stood near the top of this hill his countrymen called a 
mountain, beneath the writhing sky and over the dust and smoke of battle. He 
watched as the Blackness was unleashed on his island and on his world. The 
irony did not escape him—all his life he had dreamed of standing atop a 
mountain and seeing there what his father had once seen, a vision of a Burning 
Light, of a terrifying and beautiful King who came to free and to purify. Now, on 
his mountain he saw only death and dust and approaching ruin. The end of his 
clann, perhaps. The loss of the woman he loved. But he would give her up 
willingly, for in her there was still hope of the King’s coming again. 

Not only a hope, he reminded himself, seeing again the figure in the stars and 
the white light that had blazed all around him. A promise. 



He looked toward the sea. The sky was raging; black lightning and crashes of 
thunder. There was a good chance Miracle and the others wouldn’t escape. But 
there was a slight chance they would—and it was that chance he fought for, as he 
had been fighting for his clann and their survival since the day his father had 
died in their defense. 

He started up toward the tortured sky and the crest of the mountain. Behind 
him was the golden glow of the Ploughman’s fight on the mountainside, a fight 
Michael had only glimpsed and was grateful for. It looked as if the Ploughman 
was holding back a whole new contingent of the Nameless One’s hordes. Rain 
was beginning to fall, making the ground beneath Michael’s feet slick; he 
slipped and grabbed a sapling to steady himself. Archer, Jack, and Stocky had 
disappeared into the gloom, though he heard a shout indicating that they were 
getting into place. 

At the top of the mountain, just below the final jutting height where the 
cascade flowed, was also the pinnacle of the pass: a deep gorge cutting the 
mountains in half, sheer sides dropping away. A rope bridge leading from one 
side to the other swayed in the rain, evidence that the others had just crossed it. 
Below, the gorge was just wide enough to allow marchers through, three abreast 
on their way to the sea. And just narrow enough to make an attack from above 
especially deadly. 

It was time to unleash the Clann O’Roarke’s masterwork. Jack had nicknamed 
it “fire, flood, and fury.” Working together in the heat of the sun, digging 
trenches and building frameworks, with sweat running down their backs and 
camaraderie high, even Michael had sometimes forgotten how deadly serious it 
all was. That this intricate work of defense which would have made his father 
proud was not a game but a weapon meant to be used on just such a black day as 
this. 

Michael uttered a prayer for Miracle as he followed a muddy trench just a 
little further, around the top to the last peak where the spring cascaded down. In 
a normal day it would have been beautiful, a sparkling fountain amidst green 



grass and white rock, but now the day was dark, and the water darker still. 
Michael swung himself up onto the rocks alongside the fall, careful to keep his 
footing, and crossed the little river on a narrow bridge of stepping stones, wet 
and treacherous. 

The rain was falling harder now, and the drops seemed to bring darkness down 
with them, obscuring the mountain so he could hardly see. He could just make 
out the shape of the dam in the shallow river, a dam full of open trapdoors that 
let the river through—until one would come to shut them and force the water 
down the trenches toward the pass. 

The machinery to close the dam was built into the small tower on the far side 
of the river. Michael reached it and began to climb to the top when pain jolted 
through him and his fingers released their hold, the strength of his arm gone in 
blinding pain. He held on with his other arm and twisted his head, barely able to 
see the arrow sticking out of his shoulder, entirely unable to see the bowman in 
the darkness. 

He dropped to the ground and crouched, scanning through the rain for the 
edges of the mountain. There. He drew his dagger slowly, eyes fixed on the 
black thing that had moved just enough to give its position away. Pain was 
throbbing through his shoulder, hot and demanding, his shoulder growing heavy 
with blood and lost energy. His arm hung limp, and he snarled with frustration, 
still crouched so the bowman couldn’t get a line on him again. He gritted his 
teeth. The wound was bad—the arrow had nearly gone through his shoulder. But 
he couldn’t afford to be overcome by it now. He had to stay conscious, focused, 
alert. 

And he had to close the dam. 

Another arrow shot out of the darkness, and Michael sent his dagger spinning 
in its direction before the shaft embedded itself in the wood. He heard a howl of 
pain and drew his sword, leaping up and rushing his attacker. The creature had 
stationed itself in a cluster of rocks just below the clearing. It was small and 
spindly, its eyes glowing green in a beetle-like face, and Michael dispatched it 



quickly. His breath was coming in short gasps. He reached for the arrow but 
could only just grasp it with his fingertips. He couldn’t pull it out. 

Groaning, Michael looked around him for help. The tower. He jumped back 
up to the clearing and ran to it, stumbling as he went. Gritting his teeth anew, he 
stood with his shoulder to the tower and used it to push the shaft through his 
flesh until he could grab the end. A cry escaped him as he pulled it out, and he 
fell to his knees and fought to keep vision and consciousness. The rain drenched 
him, gathering around his knees in puddles, mixing with blood and stinking 
much like it. He staggered back to his feet and climbed the tower slowly, using 
one hand and his feet only. He reached the wooden platform and the small door, 
locked and chained, which he opened with some effort. 

Behind it was a wooden wheel and the whole pulley system that would close 
off the river and flood the pass. 

He grasped the wheel with his good hand and tried to turn it. It didn’t move. 
The pressure against him was too great, and he was losing too much blood. He 
could see blood splashing the wooden planks beneath his feet, not diluted by the 
rain. He groaned as he put his shoulder to it and tried again, but still it was no 
good—still he didn’t have the strength. He tried again, crying out with the effort. 

And two more hands grasped the wheel on the other side and began to pull as 
Michael pushed. It turned—just a little. His eyes widened as he looked into 
green eyes much like his own. 

“Push, Michael!” Shannon yelled, and he did as she said. 

The chains creaked as the pulley moved. Shannon was moving the wheel with 
all her strength, and suddenly a small boy appeared at her feet—Seamus, 
working too, pulling too. He was just enough help. The wheel began to turn on 
its own, and they all fell away as the trapdoors slammed shut and the river was 
closed. 

The rush of water and the pounding rain made it almost impossible to hear. 
“Where are the others?” Michael shouted, clasping his shoulder as it jerked in an 
uncontrollable spasm. 



“With the boys!” Shannon answered. She tore strips away from her skirt and 


began to bind Michael’s shoulder, pushing his hand away. 

“You were supposed to hide!” Michael shouted again. 

Shannon shook her head, and there were tears in her eyes—tears of resolve. 
“It’s the end of the world, Michael,” she said. “Let us play our part.” 

Not far below them, the men and women of Clann O’Roarke readied a new 
assault. 


* * * 

Morning Star, in the body of the Nameless One, stood in the valley before the 
crater that had once been the clann’s homestead. With eyes that could see far 
more than any man’s, he watched. 

He watched the battle on the mountainside, where the Ploughman and his 
Golden Riders still held a contingent of late-released creatures back. They had 
killed—who knew? Hundreds. But there were more. Still pouring out through 
the flames. Still coming up from Morning Star’s ranks. The Ploughman was 
holding them back as no other man alive had ever done or would ever do, but he 
would fall. 

The chief ranks, led by the men of the High Police, had pushed through the 
burning wreckage of the homestead and made for the pass. The clann’s man¬ 
made avalanche had crushed many, men and demon alike. But there were more. 

Now he watched as the gorge was flooded from above, the footing suddenly 
treacherous, the water turning everything to deep mud. That had been their plan 
too, he realized; the ground of the gorge was soft, without stones and rocks, a 
manufactured ground meant to become a sinking swamp. It was clever. It would 
delay his forces. 

Worry flickered through the Usurper’s eyes. He could see also beyond the 
gorge. He could see the Gifted, three of his coveted, escaping in a ship—against 
all odds, for his creatures kept coming, and surely they should be able to overrun 



every adversary and reach that ship! But the Ploughman and his Golden Riders 
held the side of the mountain against those who would climb it to reach the 
clannsmen, and the clannsmen held the pass. 

The High Police were getting the worst of it, as they led the hordes through 
the gorge. But that was a problem in itself. They were in the way. 

Morning Star raised his arm and called the creatures to him. Three came in a 
rush of black wings. The tallest bowed, black wings closing around it, twisted 
horns glinting. 

“Order the hordes forward; trample the men,” said Morning Star. “Send them 
up the sides of the gorge.” The creature bowed again and took off, the other two 
flying after it, short swords in their hands. Morning Star turned to the hillside 
where the Ploughman and his riders battled in explosions of gold and black. His 
eyes narrowed. 

The fires were dying down. 

Morning Star closed his eyes and raised his hands, feeling the power of the 
covenant flame surge through him. On the mountainside, blue flame shot up 
again, undampened by the rain. 

“Come,” Morning Star called. “Come and fight!” 

And in the smoke and flame, creatures took shape and stepped through the 
Veil. 


* * * 

Above the pass, Jack O’Roarke shook his sandy head in frustration. “It won’t 
light!” he yelled. Lilac, rain running through her hair and down her neck, every 
inch of her clothing sodden, threw the fuse down in the mud. “There’s no use!” 
she shouted. 

Stocky called back from his position on the other side of the rock. “It has to 
work!” he cried. 

Lilac and Jack looked at each other and mutely shook their heads. There was 



nothing they could do. They were stationed in a carved-out shelter on the edge of 
the gorge, a shelter now flooding with the rain. Moments later Stocky appeared 
above them. “Cut it then,” he said. 

“Waste the fuse?” Jack said. 

“It’s no good regardless,” Stocky argued. “We can climb down—light the 
individual fuses. They won’t have flooded like this.” 

Lilac peered wide-eyed over the edge. Far below, she could see the soldiers 
swimming in the muck of the pass, water still pouring down over their heads. 
They were pushing logs and wreckage into the pass, making a way through—as 
the clann had known they would. Strapped to the sides of the pass where the 
soldiers could not see them were clusters of rockets, fire ready to rain down 
upon the invaders as soon as they had conquered the flooding. 

“It’s too treacherous,” she said. But Jack had already crawled out of the 
hollow and was lowering himself over the side, grasping the soaked ropes that 
formed netted ladders down to the rockets. “Good man!” Stocky said. “Where 
are the—” 

He was cut off when Jack loosed a surprised yell and lost one handhold. He 
was dangling from the netting. A creature clung to his ankle, raising a dagger. 
Stocky aimed and threw his own sword into the gorge, piercing the creature 
through the shoulder. It shrieked and let go, falling back. Jack swung himself 
back to the netting and grabbed ahold again, but now they could all see them, 
black creatures swarming up the sides of the pass. 

Lilac and Stocky grabbed Jack’s arms and hauled him back up, but before he 
was fully on land again, a slender shape shot past them all and jumped down to 
the netting. Straw-coloured hair was dark with rain. 

Archer. 

Nimble and fearless as a mountain goat, the boy leaped from handhold to 
handhold, lowering himself faster than seemed humanly possible. He held the 
netting with one hand only; there was a torch in the other hand, light bobbing 
through the damp as he jumped, and before they could gather their wits the fire 



had lit a fuse, and three rockets burst from the side of the pass. Two ricocheted 
off the lower rocks, knocking a handful of shrieking creatures loose to fall back 
to the bottom. Jack cheered, and they heard an answering whoop from Archer. 

Lilac shook her head. “Gifted boy,” she said with a smile. 

Stocky turned just as Lilac shoved a lit torch into his hand and pushed him 
lightly in the shoulder. Without a word he dropped over the side, following 
Archer’s example, if more slowly. Jack went next, and then Lilac herself, 
crossing the rope bridge over the chasm first to let herself down the other side. 
Archer lit another set of rockets, and they shrieked away from the walls and 
blasted another contingent of wall-climbers loose. 

Jack reached a cluster of rockets, and holding tightly to the netting with his 
knees, he used his other hand to jerk them free from their previous positions and 
aim them more advantageously at the enemy climbing the walls. His heart went 
into his throat when he looked down into huge black eyes so close he could see 
his reflection in them. He grabbed the netting and swung the torch down, 
wielding it like a sword. The creature screamed and covered its eyes, falling, but 
more were beneath it. 

Jack scrambled up higher, out of their reach, and lit the fuses as fast as he 
could. They were almost upon him—and then a volley of rocks showered down, 
hitting the creatures in the heads, in the shoulders, knocking them back, jarring 
them loose and sending them hurtling down. Jack looked up. Silhouetted against 
the sky, Cali and Jenna, his sisters, aimed and threw more rocks. 

Across the chasm, Jack could see Lilac struggling to light the fuses on a 
cluster of rockets that hadn’t been shielded as effectively from the rain. She 
cheered as they caught fire and launched themselves—and then the netting 
where she clung came loose, tearing away from the chasm wall and dropping her 
six feet down. She clung to the netting, struggling to pull herself back up, 
desperate to keep from slipping... 

And in the next instant the black creatures had reached her. Jack watched in 
unbelief as they tore her grip loose and she fell to the flooded, fiery chasm 



below. 

He heard himself crying out in grief and rage, felt himself climbing the netting 
to another rocket cluster, felt the power and the fire that loosed into the army 
below, bringing death and devastation. And then they were on him too, hands 
grabbing at his ankles and his legs and then his back and arms and neck, and 
Jack was torn off the side of the pass and flung into the open air. 

At the top of the gorge, Cali screamed. Her hands shook and dropped a rocky 
missile; she dropped to her knees and scrambled for it in the mud. Jenna was still 
throwing them, still fighting. Cali’s fingers closed around the rock, and she 
struggled to her feet, just in time to see the black shapes cresting the top of the 
chasm—many of them now, swarming over the sides, over their last hopes. 

* * * 

Over the sea, a storm was in full force. Pat, Nicolas, Maggie, and Miracle 
bailed with all their might, clinging to the boat. They could see nothing but 
swelling waves and a dark sky. Huss’s beard and eyes ran with rain, shadowy 
rain that seemed to enrage the water. The wind shrieked around them, whipping 
his wet hair into his face. Black clouds swirled overhead. 

“It’s no use!” he shouted. “This is no natural storm!” 

Pat bailed an armload of water over the side and coughed as another wave 
poured in, undoing all of her work and knocking her momentarily off her feet. 
She looked into Huss’s face. He had stopped working and was simply standing 
in the ship. 

“Well, then, what do you suggest we do?” she shouted. 

For a single moment the storm stilled to a duller roar, and Huss said, “1 
suggest we pray!” 

His eyes widened. Pat whipped her head around just in time to see the wave. It 
knocked the breath from her lungs even as the ship splintered beneath them, and 
in the next instant the world had dissolved beneath her feet and she was 



underwater, bone-cold, black. 

She kicked and beat the water with her arms, and a moment later her head was 
above the waves again, and she whipped dark hair out of her eyes and cried, 
“Maggie!” 

A wave wiped out the world once more, and when she came up again, 
coughing and spluttering, she could see Maggie only feet away. She struck out 
toward her. Maggie was bleeding from a cut over her eye, but her eyes were 
bright, and she was treading water as she looked around frantically. 

“Huss! Nicolas!” Maggie called. 

Pat grabbed a floating piece of the boat and shoved it in Maggie’s direction, 
reaching for another to buoy herself up. 

The storm would kill them. 

If the storm didn’t kill them, Morning Star was still waiting. 

And if the Gifted drowned, all hope of bringing the King back was gone. 

“Help us!” Pat screamed. Her eyes to the sky, she swept the black clouds and 
tried desperately to see beyond them. “Help us! King, power of good, power of 
right! Help us now! Hear us!” 

She heard Maggie’s voice under hers, singing, somehow giving Pat’s voice 
greater power and carrying it up to the clouds. 

And suddenly, a break came in the clouds and sunlight poured through, 
striking the water just beyond them where Miracle and Nicolas were, clinging to 
a single plank and holding Huss by the collar of his robe. 

Maggie stopped singing. “There is something...” she said. 

Something in the water. Something making the sea itself tremble. 

The gap in the clouds widened, and the waves shot up in a whirling cone to 
meet the sunlight, a cyclone of water and light bursting up from below. 

Pat and Maggie had drifted just close enough to hear Huss’s awed words. 

“The Sea-Father!” 

And then came the rush of wings and the howling cries of the Blackness, and 
a swarm was flying toward them from the shore. The cyclone broke apart in the 



middle to reveal the shape of a great man, aged but strong, bearing a trident in 
his hand. He lifted it to meet the assault of Morning Star’s hordes, but even as he 
fought, Pat saw one of the winged creatures taking Miracle against her struggles, 
and another taking Maggie, and another wrestling with Nicolas, and the gap in 
the clouds closed as bone-shattering thunder sounded. Huss disappeared beneath 
the waves, and Pat struck out after him. 

* * * 

The Ploughman stood surrounded on a smoldering mountainside, the fire still 
battling to hold its own against the rain, smoke rising in pillars all around. The 
bodies of slain enemies lay at his feet, a hundred or more, heaped and broken, 
and sand blew around him—all that was left of his Golden Riders. He was 
wounded and bleeding, but still he stood, swords in both hands, daring one more 
enemy to come near. 

But they were hundreds strong, and they were all around him. He could not 
see beyond their ranks. Overhead the sky had turned black with clouds; the air 
was thick with rain; the world had closed in on every side and it was over now. 

Much of the blood soaking the ground beneath him was his own. 

The hordes broke ranks, and Morning Star stepped forward. The Ploughman 
lifted one sword. Morning Star lifted his hand as if in greeting. And the warrior 
collapsed. 



Chapter 16: Woven 


The Usurper crossed the battleground and stood over the Ploughman. 

Morning Star could hear the victorious shrieking of his hordes as they poured 
through the pass, bringing the escapees back. Winged creatures flew over and 
dropped the struggling figures into the midst of the hordes. The creatures of the 
Blackness formed circles around them, keeping them separated, jabbing and 
taunting them. The gorge was abandoned; silence, smoke, and the bodies of the 
dead the only reminders of the clann’s last stand. 

Morning Star picked each one out with his eyes: the Singer, small and 
frightened. The Listener, foolish Gypsy with a sword in his hand, trying to fight 
with creatures that teased and taunted him. The Healer. Beautiful as the 
Nameless One remembered her. 

A cruel smile stretched across his face as memories of Miracle flooded 
through him, memories linked forever to the Nameless One’s body. He marched 
down into the throng, his creatures parting for him, until he stood across from 
the Healer. Her face went white at the sight of him, but she held her head high 
and said nothing. 

To the left, Nicolas fell under a blow. 

“They are all dead,” Morning Star said. “The Clann O’Roarke has fallen, and 
you are unprotected once again.” He drew a crooked knife from beneath his 
cloak and held its point toward Miracle. She did not flinch. 

He smiled. In one swift move he grasped the hilt in the palm of his hand and 
shoved the knife deep into Miracle’s ribs. She gasped and doubled over the blow, 
struggling for air or voice as her eyes lost focus. He clenched his fist in her hair 
and held her up for a moment before pulling the knife out and letting go. She fell 
to her knees in the dirt. All around, the Blackness shrieked with sadistic glee. 

Her breath still coming in short gasps, Miracle’s eyes refocused. She looked at 
Morning Star with an expression he could not read. He watched as her breathing 



slowly grew less laboured, as the blood that soaked her clothes and covered her 
hands ceased to flow. 

“1 wonder how many times we can kill you,” he said. He lifted his foot, 
planted it against her shoulder, and shoved her into the dirt. She lay there, still 
looking up at him, her expression a mixture of triumph and pain. She was 
healing. She said, with all the breath she could gather, “It is the King’s might that 
heals. And it is not failing.” 

Beyond them, a song lifted over the ashy wind, into the torn sky. Maggie was 
singing in the midst of overwhelming darkness, singing like a fool. Morning Star 
looked away from Miracle toward the Singer. 

Behind Maggie, the air wavered. And then he saw them—and realized, with 
his own eyes widening, what he was seeing. 

Four figures coming out of the pass. A woman with the long hair of the 
Darkworld priests. A boy in whose footsteps plants grew. 

And a teenage boy with a dark-haired woman holding his arm. 

He knew the last two at once. The Six were gathered. 

As they stepped out of the gorge, energy like lightning tore through the valley 
and over the sides of the mountains, blasting back the Blackness like so many 
flies. It caught Morning Star in a whirlwind of power and swept him away, and 
as he fought the blast, he howled with rage. The energy was not lightning, nor 
was it anything created by the Gifted themselves. It might have been laughter, or 
hilarious joy, though the survivors in the valley could not feel it. And it said to 
the Blackness that the Gifted were woven together at last. 



Chapter 17: Following 


Maggie’s voice carried over the bodies and the wrecked ground, through 
valley air shifting with dust and smoke. “Virginia,” she said. 

The hordes had vanished. Morning Star himself had vanished. The sides of the 
mountains still reverberated with a sense of power, of whatever had happened 
when the Six drew near each other for the first time. The mountains were still on 
fire, but even that was dying down. 

Virginia picked her way across the wreckage, guided carefully by Roland. 
Their companions had lingered at the entrance to the pass, two shadowy figures 
holding back from a scene at once sacred and horrific. Virginia reached Maggie 
and grasped her hand. Roland looked around the valley with tears in his eyes. He 
spotted Miracle, and with a sword still in one hand, he jumped over the tom 
ground and knelt beside her. 

“Healer?” he asked. 

She smiled up at him. Her hand was slick with blood, shaking as she took the 
hand he offered, but colour was coming back into her face, and her voice did not 
waver when she spoke. “Help me up,” she said. 

Kieran’s dark head appeared at Roland’s side, and Miracle gasped. “Kieran?” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Kieran, do you not know me?” Miracle asked. 

“Where—” He stopped. He seemed to be stmggling to remember, to put into 
words memories and questions still too vague for expression. But then, all at 
once, recognition came over him, and he paled. “Where is Michael?” he asked. 
“Grandmother? Everyone?” 

Tears mnning down her face, Miracle knelt with Roland’s help, and she 
opened her arms to the boy and embraced him. “We thought we had lost you,” 
she said. 



He shook as he clung to her. “Where are they?” he asked. “Are they all dead?” 

Miracle pushed him back a little and took his face between her hands. Her 
own face was streaming with tears, but still her voice was steady. “You are not,” 
she said. “The clann is not dead. You are changed, lost one, but still alive.” She 
whispered, “1 don’t know about the others. The King knows, Kieran. The King 
knows.” 

Slowly, she pushed herself up to her feet, and her eyes fixed on the dark shape 
of the Ploughman’s body. With Kieran’s help, she reached him and rolled him 
onto his back. She seemed to be growing stronger by the moment. The 
Ploughman was bloodstained and filthy, wounded and torn so it was hard to see 
exactly where he was hurt. She knelt, rested her hands on his shoulders, and 
bowed her head. 

Great Light, Great King, let your healing flow through me. 

He groaned, and in a few minutes put his hand to his head and sat up, drawing 
his legs under him slowly as though he wasn’t sure he could trust them. He 
shook his head to clear confusion. Nicolas limped up, and Miracle took his hand 
and let him draw her back to her feet. When she was standing once again, the 
wound in Nicolas’s leg had closed. 

The others gathered around, slowly. 

“The Blackness is gone?” Maggie asked. 

Virginia shook her head. “It is only temporary. Our coming together drove 
them back somehow—but they will return, and stronger.” 

“And yet,” Nicolas said, looking around at the devastation, “and yet, how 
great is our power! It is as we knew it would be. Together, we are incredibly 
strong.” 

Miracle looked at him. She was pale, and her face was streaked with blood 
and dirt. “Strong, but too weak to do what matters most.” Her voice broke, and 
she drew Kieran to her side and wrapped her arm around his shoulders. She 
rested her chin on his head and looked out toward the hills. “If I have the power 
to heal, tell me why I cannot raise the dead.” 



There was silence. Then Roland spoke. 

“We will—we will help you bury them,” he said. 

It was the only thing to be said. The Ploughman and Nicolas nodded, and as 
one they turned toward the pass and the mountains on either side, where the 
bodies of the Clann O’Roarke would be found. 

Virginia stood alone. She did not tell anyone what she could see—the depth, 
the magnitude of Miracle’s unexpressed grief. Pain so raw and deep it was like 
the attack of the Spider, threatening to steal life and joy and every hope of a 
future. 

Rehtse came up beside her. “Pray for the Healer, Rehtse,” Virginia said 
quietly. “No one else understands.” 


* * * 

Pat awakened on the shore. The sky was still dark, but it was a natural 
darkness now, though tinged with the residue of Blackness. Light seemed as 
though it was lingering just beyond the drizzle that still fell. The sea was no 
longer raging. She picked herself up slowly, her head splitting, sand clinging to 
every inch of her. 

She was alone. She had not been able to find Huss after he disappeared 
beneath the waves. 

The island before her was silent but for the caw of ravens, and Patricia Black, 
who preferred every emotion to sorrow, found herself walking toward the 
mountains as through a dream with tears in her eyes. 

She turned to survey the sea once more. There was no sign of the boat, no sign 
of the Earth Brother who had raised his head in the last moments of the fight. 

No sign of life. 

She firmed her jaw and turned back inland. She could see the dark gash where 
the pass split through the mountains, and as she neared it she heard the ravens 
fighting. The mingled smells of blood and smoke, mud and metal, met her nose, 



and she winced and turned her eyes upward instead. 

To climb the mountains would have meant nearly a sheer trek up the cliffs, so 
she wandered down the beach until she found a narrow ravine running inland, its 
entrance just above her. She grabbed a handful of roots in the sandy cliff side 
and climbed up, into the ravine and beyond it, higher till she reached the height 
of the mountain where the gorge cut through. She smelled blood and smoke 
before she reached the high battleground. 

Her tears ceased simply to sting and began to run down her face in earnest. 
She passed over the bodies of the young clann members, not pausing, not 
counting, not wanting to see their faces. Other bodies lay on the ground as well, 
the grotesque corpses of foul creatures. But they were few. 

A tremendous stench met her as she reached the downward slope of the 
mountain where hundreds of black carcasses lay heaped and strewn. The ground 
was streaked with gold as though veins of it had been uncovered in the fight. 
Patches of scorched earth and vegetation varied with deep mud and bloody 
pools. 

Pat bowed her head. 

A breeze blew, and in it she heard a human moan. 

She whipped her head around and stared back up the hill, her forehead 
creased. No sound followed, yet she was certain she had heard it, and she 
sprinted up the hill toward the place from whence it had come. A cascade of 
water was springing from an outcropping of rock, and it was toward this she 
headed. She nearly stumbled over another body, a young woman she recognized 
as Shannon, but beyond, in the mud and the wreckage of what had once been a 
small wooden tower by the water, she saw life. 

She dropped to her knees beside Michael O’Roarke and rolled him onto his 
back. He groaned again, but his eyes focused on her with recognition. He was 
covered with mud, and he sucked in a breath as she touched his shoulder. She 
pulled her fingers back red with blood. A bandage over his arm and shoulder 
now was soaked not only with rain but with blood also. 



His eyes were full of tears. “Did they—” 

He gasped and tried to sit up, and instead of pushing him back down as was 
her first instinct, Pat helped him up. It was slowly sinking in that he could be the 
only other survivor—her only ally. 

“Morning Star came after us,” Pat said. “They were taken. I don’t know what 
happened after that.” 

Michael groaned. His eyes fell on the body beyond Pat and filled with pain 
that made her recoil. 

“They fought bravely,” Pat said. “They all did. They did great damage to the 
enemy.” 

Michael shook his head. “But all in vain,” he said. “We held the gorge in 
vain.” 

“No,” Pat answered. “It’s not in vain while the world remains and Morning 
Star is not yet in power. The Gifted still live, even if they are in Morning Star’s 
grasp. We can help them.” 

The clann chieftain, propped up on his good elbow and fighting to stay 
upright, looked her in the eye and asked, “How?” 

Pat opened her mouth, but no words came out. She shook her head, standing 
slowly, and turned to look at the scene of battle. Words kept catching in her 
throat. 

“We can... we can pray,” she said at last. She whirled back, eyes alight. 
“We’ll bring the King back ourselves.” 

“We need the Gifted,” Michael said. 

“No, we don’t,” Pat said. “The Gifted need him. We need him. The whole 
world needs him. And he’s coming back! Huss said so; everyone believed it, 
that’s why we’re here. Even Morning Star believes it, or he wouldn’t be trying so 
hard to capture the Gifted.” 

She rushed forward and thrust her shoulder under Michael’s good arm, 
pushing him to his feet before he could protest. “I don’t know why you’re still 
alive,” she said, starting forward with Michael hobbling beside, “but I say we 



take every favour we can get.” 

“You’d be better off leaving me behind,” Michael said. “1 don’t know how far 
1 can go.” 

“I’m not leaving another person behind,” Pat said. “You know where another 
hidden ship is, don’t you? You had enough for your whole clann to escape.” 

“There is another,” Michael said. They stopped while he fought for breath, 
and she saw the way he bent and tensed his whole body against the pain. His 
skin was pale beneath the mud; he had lost far too much blood. For a moment 
she wondered if she was being a fool to bring him with her. 

But then, she was being a fool in every way, wasn’t she? The only thing she 
could think of doing that wouldn’t be foolish would be to lay down and die, and 
that was the one thing she wasn’t willing to do—not while Maggie was in 
Morning Star’s power and Mrs. Cook was trapped in Pravik, not while there was 
any hope. 

“Good,” she said. “Show me the way.” 

His eyes focused on something beyond her, and suddenly they filled with 
hope. She panicked. He was dying; he was reacting to something beyond life. 
But a shout from over her shoulder made her turn her head, and this time she 
almost dropped Michael as her own heart leaped. 

Nicolas was vaulting up the mountainside toward them. 

* * * 

As the sun sank, they stood together in the quiet green of a hillside that had 
been untouched by the hordes. It took the Ploughman, Nicolas, Roland, Kieran, 
and a healed Michael hours to move the bodies and bury them in shallow graves, 
but the strange peace on that hillside, which had stayed green and beautiful so 
near so much destruction and horror, made it the only suitable place for burial. 

A cool breeze was blowing as Rehtse walked slowly over the graves, chanting 
the ancient burial rites of the Darkworld. Michael and Miracle stood together 



with Kieran before them, each with a hand on his shoulder. Miracle was pale and 
weak; she had fully recovered from her own wounds, but healing those of others 
had demanded much from her since the day had begun. Michael was silent, his 
face betraying a loss too deep for words. 

When Rehtse was finished, she returned to the little cluster of mourners, and 
Maggie stepped forward and sang a lament as the sun slipped the rest of the way 
over the horizon. 

When she fell silent, Roland spoke. “Miracle asked why she could not heal the 
dead, if the power in her is the King’s power,” he said. “It is because we have 
only snatches. Our Gifts show who he is, but not in full measure. Healing is in 
Miracle, but life is in him—just as song is in Maggie, but all music is in him. 
The power to hear is in Nicolas, but the power to speak what is heard is in him.” 

“How do you know?” Nicolas asked after a long pause. 

Roland cleared his throat. He was looking at the graves, not at his fellow 
Gifted—with whom he hardly seemed to belong. “He told me,” he said. 

“The King?” Maggie asked. “Is he coming back? Did he tell you that?” 

“He is already here,” Roland said. Somehow his voice was unhappy. “He has 
been here for months. He has been living with me and 1 with him.” 

There was shocked silence. Virginia said, “Roland told us of his life in the last 
few months as we sailed here—carried by the Wind-Spirit Llycharath and the 
open arms of the Sea-Father, or we would never have made it to you in time. 
What he speaks is true, although we may not think ourselves ready to hear it.” 

“But if the King has been here all this time,” Michael said slowly, “why did he 
not come here? Why would he ask us to take a stand as though he was still 
absent? Why did he not come and prevent this?” 

“Or the overtaking of Pravik?” Nicolas asked. “Why hide in the Highlands all 
this time? And where is he now? Why did he not come with you?” 

“He has gone to Pravik now,” Roland said. “He wants us to follow him.” 

“If you have been with him for months,” Nicolas said, “why have you not 


declared him before this?” 



“I did not know,” Roland said. He turned and met their eyes, one by one. “He 
was—he is—a child. 1 thought 1 was taking care of him. He talked crazy 
sometimes, about people and the past and powers beyond the sky, but 1 thought 
he was just a child. Just a little boy telling stories. I didn’t know until he opened 
my eyes. 1 didn’t even know that 1 was Gifted.” 

“And what is your Gift, son?” the Ploughman asked. 

Roland swallowed. “I am a Voice,” he said. “Stray—the King—told me things 
—and gave me a book of prophecy—and 1 can repeat them. That’s all. That, and 
1 can tell you that he wants us to follow him together to Pravik.” 

“And what will we find there?” Nicolas asked. His tone was bitter. “More 
death?” 

“No,” Miracle said. “If we are truly following the King, then we will follow in 
the path of healing, and it is healing we will find—eventually.” 

“But... a child?” the Ploughman asked. 

It was Virginia who put their fears to rest, at least for the moment. “He may 
look like a child,” she said. “But in this world, very little is as it appears. We 
have all acted against sight before, haven’t we? We have all stood when 
appearances said we should fall. We will do it again.” 

The others glanced at each other, and some nodded. “That is what it means to 
be faithful,” Rehtse said. “Is it not?” 

“Michael, Miracle, I am sorry to tear you away,” Virginia said. “But we 
should not linger here. The Blackness will seek us out again, and next time it 
will not be as it was today. Something about our coming together struck at 
Morning Star as though the King himself had struck at him—had laughed at him. 
But it will not be so again.” 

“There is another boat hidden on the beach,” Michael said. “One big enough 
for all of us. We will leave tonight—Miracle and Kieran and I too. There is 
nothing more to hold us here.” His eyes filled with tears once more as he spoke, 
and he lifted them to the mountains as though he beseeched someone there. 

“There is one more we should mourn here,” Pat said. She had not spoken 



since Nicolas had discovered her and Michael on the mountainside. The others 
turned to look at her. 

“Professor Huss,” she said. “I think he drowned.” 

Quietly, Rehtse began to pray the rites once more. The others joined in this 
time, recognizing the phrases from the first time. 

And together, the Gifted mourned the man who had believed in them before 
even one of them had known what it meant to be Gifted. 

* * * 

That night, under the glow of the moon, they pulled a long white boat out 
from its hiding place under a low-growing tree, through thick sand, and into the 
silver waters of the sea. The boat rocked as one by one they climbed in, and the 
Ploughman and Michael pushed it even farther out. They took up oars and began 
the journey over the water toward the continent. 

Beneath them, the sea blazed with light. 

It began with spreading glimmers of colour where the oars dipped into the 
water. Then fish, fronds, and algae glowed and flashed beneath the waves, pink 
and blue and green and gold, until the very waters shone. Maggie wove the 
colours and the spray and the moonlight together into a song of hope and 
mourning that rose and fell in the soft, flickering glow. 

Rehtse watched the lights with her eyes wide, looking up from them only to 
drink in the bright shining of moon and stars above. She sat next to Virginia, 
whose eyes looked blankly down toward her hands, and whispered what she 
could see. 

When they caught sight of Galce, at first they thought it was the reflection of 
the water they saw in the trees. Only as they drew nearer the shore did their quiet 
gasps announce what they were truly seeing: the trees, like the water, were 
alight. Moss and leaves glowed soft green and yellow; white and purple flowers 
shone in the darkness like bright, fragrant stars. 



They disembarked quietly, holding their words in wonder. Even Virginia, who 
could see none of it, seemed to bask in the strange beauty of what surrounded 
them. As they crossed the sandy shore, she stopped and smiled. 

“Do you see something?” the Ploughman asked her. 

“Aye,” she answered. “Footprints shining in the sand like polished gold.” Her 
voice softened. “The King has indeed been here.” 

They journeyed deeper into the shining woods. Their path led them between 
rocky outcrops, and in wonder they watched as a grey wolf pack, the white and 
silver in their fur glistening, gathered on the rocks and witnessed their passing 
without threat or fear. And in the light of the trees a tiny brown rock goat, not 
two weeks old, leaped up to the highest rock in the very midst of the wolves and 
bleated its greeting. 

Miles on, the lights began to dim, and with it, their strength. In a small copse, 
white lilies emanated a welcome like lamps in the darkness. 

“We should rest here,” the Ploughman said. “Sleep until morning.” 

No one argued. One by one, they found soft patches in the moss and flowers 
and laid down to sleep. And as they did, one by one, the lights of the lilies 
winked out. 


* * * 

When morning came, they were awakened by birds singing and sunlight 
filtering through the branches overhead. Maggie sat up, lilies bending near her 
head. She smiled and looked around. Some of the others were still sleeping, their 
cloaks dark in the bright green of morning grass. Nicolas and the Ploughman 
were gone, their voices drifting back from a nearby brook. 

On the far side of the clearing, Michael was sitting against a tree with Miracle 
tucked into his arms. They were both awake, their faces streaked with dried and 
new tears. Maggie swallowed. She blinked back tears of her own as the beauty 
of the forest touched her in a whole new way—not diminished, but deepened by 



the reality of what had happened. The power underlying the forests—and the 
mountains, and seas, and stars, and all the created world—was something more 
real even than the loss of the clann. And it was counteracting the evil that had 
caused that loss. She wondered if Michael and Miracle could see the beauty, or if 
they were blinded by pain. And she wondered if they would all see the evil 
defeated for good when they reached the King. 

The Ploughman came into the clearing. His hair was wet with cold stream 
water and sticking to his face. He took his sword from its place against a tree and 
buckled it on, then took his cloak from a branch and wrapped it around his 
shoulders. He looked at Michael and Miracle, his face solemn and grieved. 

He nudged Roland, who was asleep in the grass next to Pat, gently with his 
foot. “It is nearly time we were away,” he said. His words did the rest of the job, 
and the last of the sleepers stirred and roused themselves. Maggie wandered 
down to the stream, washing her face and arms in cold, sparkling water that 
flowed over green and white rocks. 

They traveled through Galce all that day. In places they passed through thick 
woodland, and once through a vast tract of charred forest heavy with a sense of 
loss and mourning. Rehtse laid her hand on Virginia’s arm. “This is where 
Evelyn attacked Tyrentyllith,” she said. 

“Yes,” Virginia answered slowly. “I can see it.” 

Kieran’s voice was tentative. “Do you see any sign of him?” 

Virginia only shook her head. 

They skirted villages rather than passing through them. All the time they were 
aware that something about their journey was not as it they expected it to be. It 
was Nicolas who stated what they could all feel. “I can’t explain it,” he said. 
“But we’re moving too fast. It should be taking us days to cover this ground. 
We’re nearing Pravik already.” 

Rehtse smiled. “We are in the King’s footsteps. This should not surprise us.” 

Virginia, holding Rehtse’s arm, cocked her head. “Why?” she asked. 

“In the old days, the priests say the King walked the world often,” Rehtse 



said. “He took many forms. One of his favourites was that of a child. But the 
ground was so glad to see him, and the world so eager to welcome him, that it 
passed quickly beneath his feet. And if he wished to stop and stay awhile, he had 
to reprimand the earth for its eagerness.” 



Chapter 18: The End of the Order 


Stray neared the village of Morvo a few hours after sunrise. He limped down 
the rocky slope into the valley, pleasing himself by spotting the sparkles where 
sunlight hit quartz in the rock. His feet hurt, but he was doing his best to ignore 
them and stagger on. When the journey began he had skipped. Now he did not 
skip. The soles of his feet were bloody and raw, and a snakebite in his ankle was 
festering. 

He didn’t dwell on that. 

A few farm carts rattled past him on the road, the drivers ignoring the small 
boy straggling through the purple flowering weeds. He kept on, pausing just 
once to look back up the road as though he was watching for someone. He 
waited with an expression like a dog with its ears perked, making sure whoever 
was supposed to be following was in fact doing so, and then smiled, satisfied, 
and kept going. 

Morvo began as a few outlying buildings and fields as the valley flattened out, 
and then the broad road narrowed and buildings crowded in, houses and shops 
erected amidst rocky outcroppings on the valley floor. The road had to go around 
the rocks, so it twisted in unexpected places, and buildings piled up where it 
seemed odd that they should be. It was easier to build a town in unexpected ways 
than it would have been to try to dig up the lay of the earth itself. This amused 
Stray, pleasing him like the flashes of sun in quartz, and he laughed quietly as he 
wandered into the streets, standing on tiptoe to look into shop windows until he 
unnerved the various merchants and shopkeepers who caught sight of him and 
waved him off. 

Pravik, he knew, was not much farther up the mountains. And Pravik was 
calling him, drawing him inexorably in a way that even he did not entirely grasp, 
because for the moment he was too small to grasp something so powerful and 



significant. 

Stray knew who he was, and he knew that in Pravik significance would break 
out and nothing would be able to hold it back. But for now, he kept some things 
at bay so that he could enter more fully into others. He could feel Pravik like a 
shadow on the road, putting a chill and a silence into the air. He wasn’t afraid of 
the shadow. But for now, he wasn’t rushing into it either. 

He pushed open the door of the dressmaker’s shop and drifted into the smell 
and vivid colours of cloth and thread and leather, wandering in and out of bolts 
of fabric and finished pieces of clothing hanging on racks. He let fine cloaks 
brush his face and breathed them deeply. 

“You there!” a sharp voice called. He turned and smiled up at the dressmaker, 
who returned his smile with a frown. “What do you think you’re about?” she 
asked. 

“Just looking, ma’am,” Stray said. 

“Well, get out,” the woman said. “I don’t want your kind here.” 

Stray frowned, his small brow wrinkling appealingly. “What kind?” he asked. 

“Strays,” the woman snapped. “Vagabonds and thieves.” She looked him up 
and down, and she shook herself as though to rid herself of some unearthly 
impression. “And not entirely normal, either. Have you come from Pravik, 
child?” 

“No,” Stray said. “I’m going there.” 

Something in her countenance momentarily faltered. Motherly instinct pricked 
at her, and she lowered her voice. “Where’s your mother, boy?” 

Stray looked at her for a moment and then said, “You could be my mother.” 

“Shame,” the woman said. “What are you trying to say?” 

Stray leaned forward, his face entirely earnest. “If you’ll do what’s right,” he 
said, “I’ll call you mother.” 

The woman laughed, a laugh that was both mocking and insecure. “What’s 
right,” she said. 

“Everything is changing,” Stray said. “The Blackness is coming here, and so 



is the King. And if you do what’s right, I’ll call you mother.” He leaned forward 
and patted her hand. “And then everything will be all right.” 

She was clearly shaken now, and she looked at him in disbelief. He went on. 
“Do you remember my Seer?” he asked. “And my Singer? From Pravik?” 

A memory of two young women, one red-haired and timid, the other dark¬ 
haired and blind, came to the woman’s mind. She nodded. 

“They’re coming here,” Stray said. “Take care of them when they get here. 
They have to go to Pravik too, and they will be hungry. Give them food and 
something to drink.” He looked down and shifted his weight. The floor was 
smudged red where he had been standing. He looked up apologetically. “And 
give me something to wrap my feet?” he asked. 

* * * 

Many hours later, the sun was sinking over the mountains, and Stray shivered 
in the night air. Pravik was just above, its walls visible from here, black against 
the fading light. He gathered sticks and twigs and arranged them as Roland had 
shown him to make a fire, and then, looking around as though feeling guilty, he 
held his hands over the twigs and waited until a fire flickered in the heart of 
them. 

Satisfied, he sat down and closed his eyes against the aching in his feet. He 
soaked up the warmth of the fire and listened to it crackling. 

Clouds had gathered across the sky, blocking the stars and the moon as they 
rose to replace the sun, but Stray did not sleep. The fire flickered. The night felt 
full of menace. Even the usual sounds of the forest had stilled. 

Stray did not know how much time had passed when he heard the sound. A 
rustling, a flapping of wings. He searched the forest around the clearing and was 
startled to find the source of movement closer to hand—in the clearing with him. 

Just beyond the edges of the dim firelight, something was materializing out of 
the dark. Something glowing amber. He saw two golden lights, burning lamps in 



the dark. 

No, not lamps. Eyes. 

It was watching him. 

Stray tried to count the minutes as they slipped by, but the night was too full 
of things that last an eternity. Strangeness. Threat. 

And then the night began to lighten to grey as the moon slipped out from the 
clouds, and the watcher’s shape took form. It seemed to be made of black rags— 
or perhaps feathers—it seemed to crawl on all fours, but then it seemed to be a 
man, hunched over and spindle-legged. 

It ambled over the ground toward the campfire, and Stray looked straight at it. 
They were not human eyes that looked back at him: they were pupil-less, the 
colour of liquid amber, and they smoldered. Stray described them to himself as 
he looked at him—it—because nothing else about it could be described. The 
creature was a mess of impressions knit together. Man, bird, fire, amber; not 
human, not animal; too physical to be spirit and too ethereal to be physical. 

It made Stray sad. 

It crept closer until it was nearly touching him. The creature’s face was only 
inches away. 

“Hello, Undred,” Stray said. 

The creature cocked its head with a jerky, bird-like movement. 

“Who art thou?” the creature asked. It reached out a golden hand and 
smoothed a strand of hair away from Stray’s eyes. “I have seen thine eyes 
before.” 

“You have to take sides, Undred,” Stray said seriously. “There is no more 
time.” 

A shiver passed through the creature. The amber in its eyes was swirling with 
thought. Then another convulsion; all the black feathers of the thing stood on 
end. 

“What are you doing here?” Stray asked. 

“Waiting for the Seer,” the creature said. It ducked its head. “Dangerous 



things are tearing through the Veil. I will take care of her.” Its voice lowered, and 
it crooned the words. “I will keep her safe until he comes.” 

Stray shook his head. “That’s not true,” he said. “You want her so you can 
protect yourself. You think you can trade her because the witch wants her and 
the King loves her.” The frown lines on his small face deepened. “You are 
waiting to kidnap her. It is wrong, Undred. If you do it you are choosing sides, 
even though you think you’re just waiting to see which side will win.” 

His little-boy voice softened, its childlikeness belying his understanding of 
this inhuman thing before him—this being frayed and unraveled, a shadow of 
what it had once been. 

“I remember you, Undred,” he said. “It was so long ago. When all the armies 
were forming and fighting, and you just hid around the edges and stole things 
and waited to see who would win. That’s why you’re still here, don’t you know 
that? The King didn’t take you with him, and the Order of the Spider didn’t 
know about you. So you’re still here, waiting to see what side is going to win. 
But it’s not like that. You have to choose sides first, or neither one will take 
you.” 

The amber eyes throbbed, and understanding dawned in them—understanding 
at first accompanied by terror and then by craftiness. The words escaped Undred 
in a wheeze, as though he had not meant them to: “Art thou... ?” 

Stray bent his head to one side, looking gently at Undred’s indefinable face. 
He nodded, and then, dismissing Undred without another word, he curled up on 
the ground next to the campfire and closed his eyes to sleep. 

The frayed figure looked down on the child, frozen in indecision. 

* * * 


On foot, the journey into the Eastern Mountains was frustratingly slow—far 
slower than the supernatural journey across Galce had been. Nicolas led them, 
leaping when the others were dragging their feet, matched in energy only by the 



Ploughman. But while the Ploughman lingered to make sure the others were able 
to keep up, Nicolas constantly outpaced them, only to double back in silent 
frustration. 

Virginia brought up the rear, leaning on Rehtse’s arm. She could not rush who 
could not see. 

Mid-afternoon came, and they found themselves picking their way down a 
steep slope toward a valley where a village lay. Recognition dawned on Maggie 
slowly. Morvo—the town which, a lifetime ago, had refused to trade with the 
Ploughman and thus had increased Pravik’s vulnerability to Athrom. She felt 
cold as they approached, as though the dank air of Athrom’s prison was clinging 
to her. 

Though she knew they ought to go around the village and avoid trouble, 
Maggie found herself scanning the thatched roofs of Morvo and wishing for an 
inn. It would take the rest of the day before they could reach Pravik on foot— 
and what good would they be if they reached it only to collapse from 
exhaustion? 

As they neared a low stone wall that skirted the nearest edge of the town, a 
figure caught Maggie’s eye. “Ploughman,” she said. 

He stopped and looked ahead. It was a woman, walking along the wall as 
though she was waiting for something. To their surprise, the woman raised her 
hand and waved at them, then began to trudge in their direction. She carried a 
large basket on her back. 

Maggie nearly gasped in surprise when the figure came close enough to 
recognize: the dressmaker. She pulled the basket from her back, and the scent of 
bread and ale drifted out. 

“I’ve food and drink for you,” she said. “The lot of you look as though you 
could use it.” 

“You knew we were coming,” the Ploughman said. “How?” 

The woman glared at him. “Is that any way to receive a gift?” 

“We thank you,” Virginia said hastily, intruding on the conversation. She had 



only just recognized the woman’s voice. “But the question is important, and we 
mean no rudeness by it. How did you know we were on our way? And needing 
this?” 

“A child told me,” the woman said, slowly as though begrudging the 
information. “He passed through hours ago.” 

The dressmaker could hardly miss the exchanged glances among the travelers 
as she handed out loaves and flasks from the basket. She looked shrewdly at 
each member of the party and pursed her lips. “Best you don’t pass through the 
town,” she said. “The people won’t be any the friendlier to you now than they 
were last you came here. Though 1 wish you well. 1 hope you’ll catch up to that 
child and take him away from here before he reaches Pravik. What devilry stirs 
there is nothing any child should see.” 

“What do you know of Pravik?” the Ploughman asked. 

“The witch has overtaken it,” the woman said. “High Police too—working 
together. They come here and take from us, with far less courtesy than you 
showed. But mostly they keep to themselves. Still, things are brewing there. 1 
can feel it. We can all feel it. The witch does not mean to sit in the city forever. 
Rumours are she means to make war on the emperor.” 

“Do you know what has become of those who were there before?” the 
Ploughman asked. 

“Of your lady, you mean?” the dressmaker asked. “Still alive, rumour says. 
Alive and opposed to the witch. But beyond that 1 know nothing.” 

“Thank you,” the Ploughman said. “That is enough to give hope.” 

The dressmaker looked each member of the group over again. “Well,” she 
said. “Seems you could use that. You’re a sore and weary bunch.” She narrowed 
her eyes and fixed them on the Ploughman and Virginia. “You two—” she said. 
“Some say you’ve come to bring us hope. 1 don’t know. 1 don’t know much of 
anything anymore. But 1 hope you can do something against what’s in Pravik, if 
only stay alive in the face of it.” 

“Oh, we mean to do that,” Virginia said, a slight smile playing on her face. 



“That and more.” 

Once they’d eaten and drunk, they bade the dressmaker farewell and rounded 
the town, climbing partway up yet another slope and pushing through thistles 
and purple weeds. Nicolas was waiting for them on the other side. 

Dusk fell as they kept on, resolute and strengthened. The night was dark— 
clouds hid the moon and stars. Still they stumbled forward. No one suggested 
they stop for the night. Rehtse took the lead now, her keen eyes searching out the 
shadows. The others were forced to move as slowly as Virginia. 

Pravik was close, and its closeness propelled them on. 

A movement in the shadows ahead made Maggie jump. Even recognizing the 
figure as Nicolas, doubling back once more, wasn’t enough to calm her heartbeat 
quickly. 

Throughout the day, Nicolas’s sudden appearances had been silent or 
accompanied by a few questions as to the others’ well-being. This time was 
different. Maggie could feel it in the air. He had something to say and was held 
back only by hesitation to voice it. The others felt it too, and they slowed in their 
walk and waited. 

“You had best come this way,” he said at last. “Something has happened.” 

The moon had come out by now, and in the silvery light it wasn’t too difficult 
to follow Nicolas’s lead. Maggie caught her breath as she recognized a looming 
shadow ahead as the walls of Pravik. But it wasn’t to the city that Nicolas led 
them. It was to a cold campfire in the shadow of the walls. 

They fanned out around it, and Rehtse knelt and touched a place where the 
weeds were bent around the campfire. “Someone slept here,” she said. 
“Someone small.” 

“Stray?” Roland asked. 

“The child, yes,” Nicolas said. “But that is not all. Someone else was here. 
There are tracks all around the fire—scratches in the dirt, made by claws and 
something else. Perhaps wings.” 

Virginia closed her eyes. Rehtse looked at her. “Virginia?” 



“The one who was here leaves a mark in the air,” Virginia said. “1 can see it. 1 
have seen it before. He is unlike any other.” 

“Who was it?” Nicolas asked. 

“He is called Undred the Undecided,” Virginia said. “He came among us once 
disguised as a man who called himself Asa. 1 exposed him for what he is—a 
creature from the old world, very old and very conflicted.” 

“Is he a threat?” Nicolas asked. “The child is gone. Has this creature hurt 
him?” 

Virginia appeared shaken. “I do not know,” she said. “But is he a threat? Yes.” 

The Ploughman was kneeling. He drew a branch from the fire and stirred it, 
uncovering a flicker of flame. He lit the end of the branch and lifted it as a torch, 
inspecting the scratches on the ground. The others watched him, his face 
deepened by the light and shadows. At last he stood. 

“I can see no sign of a struggle,” he said. “Yet the tracks lead away, and there 
are no markings I can see to show where the child has gone. The creature must 
have taken him.” 

A new voice spoke. “A creature left here some time ago,” the voice said. “I’m 
not sure if anyone was with him.” The speaker stepped into the light of the 
Ploughman’s torch: a brown-haired Gypsy. “Hello, Nicolas,” he said. 

“Peter!” Nicolas said. “Tell me—” 

“Marja is all right,” Peter said. “The witch has made sure she’s tended to. 
Your children too.” Despite his good news, there was no gladness in Peter’s 
expression. “That is the one good thing the witch has done. You will try to 
rescue them now?” 

“Of course,” Nicolas said. 

“Be careful,” Peter said. His voice shook. “You don’t know how evil she is.” 

* * * 


Libuse had not slept all night. It had been a particularly hot night; beneath her, 



the flagstones of the old throne room felt warm and sticky. Blood had spattered 
the stone dais and even the base of the throne, and though it had dried, it stank in 
the heat. Libuse knew it was staining her clothes where she leaned against the 
base of the throne, held in a cramped position by chains on her ankles and wrists, 
kept where visitors could see how the balance of power had shifted. 

The throne was vacant for the moment. Evelyn had gone to attend to some 
business outside the throne room, or perhaps just to breathe fresh air after a long 
night of pacing and muttering while the Highland renegade hovered over the 
blue stone and watched the witch with piercing blue eyes that shook Libuse to 
her core. 

It had not been an eventful night, as nights went: no killings, no displays of 
power. But the heat in the air was restless, Evelyn was restless, and Libuse sat 
tucked up against the throne and let herself feel the depth of the restlessness. She 
had decided the feeling was good. It meant that something was stirring, change 
was stirring—and while that was true, she could not give up hope. 

No matter how many reasons to do so presented themselves. 

She was alone in the throne room now, and she jumped when the doors 
banged open and two lines of six High Police entered and tramped into position 
along the walls, standing erect with their arms folded against their chests. Evelyn 
followed, talking to Link, who walked after her with his ever-present burden 
bound to his arms. Her voice was sharp and agitated, but Libuse found she 
couldn’t catch the gist of the words. She was more tired than she’d thought. 

Evelyn ignored her completely as she swept up the steps and took her place on 
the throne, resting her chin on her hand in brooding. Link began to follow her up 
the stairs, but she waved him back with an impatient hand. 

“Not now!” she said. “Give me room to think, for stars’ sake.” 

Her voice quiet and low, Libuse said, “Having trouble?” 

Evelyn glared down at her. “Keep your mouth shut. You do not wish me to tire 
of you.” 

Libuse smiled to herself. She knew full well that Evelyn was already tired of 



her—at least as tired as Libuse was of the witch. But she kept her alive, and kept 
those with any skill tending Marja in her slow healing, and made sure that Mrs. 
Cook and a few others were kept well, if not comfortable. Despite all her 
vaunted power, Evelyn still feared the Gifted. She was keeping her best trading 
cards alive and useful. 

“Think then,” Libuse said, even more quietly. “May your thoughts twist in 
knots and bind you tightly.” She could hear Marja’s voice in her head—Marja 
knew a thousand curses and had taught Libuse several that she had since put to 
use. “How is Marja?” she asked. 

Evelyn glared at her again and didn’t answer. Libuse fell silent and scanned 
the twelve High Police. The tapestries over their heads had been torn and 
defaced, but the scenes of the ancient world where Libuse’s ancestors had ruled 
could still be made out. The soldiers were surly, uncomfortable in the heat and 
the presence of the increasingly unpredictable woman in black. Link had settled 
at the table off the dais where the Ploughman had held council. 

Libuse offered up a silent prayer for the Ploughman. She was still uncertain 
that the King existed, much less that he was listening. But her only two options 
for action now were to offer remarks that needled Evelyn and to pray. She did 
both. 

The throne room doors, which had been closed behind Link, burst open again 
to admit Evelyn’s recently promoted general—the commander who had led the 
High Police under Cratus’s orders. Evelyn leaped out of her seat, seemingly 
propelled to her feet by the sound of the doors opening, and with her eyes shot 
the man full of arrows. 

“You dare interrupt my thoughts?” 

He was unmoved. “There is a creature to see you,” he said. “You’ll want to 
see him.” 

“I’ll tell you who I want to see,” Evelyn snarled, but her venom dried up in 
mid-sentence as she looked past the man and saw the shadow lurking in the door. 
Libuse glimpsed it at the same time. 



Creature was the right word, for this thing was not a man. It was twice the 
size of a man, hunched over and winged. Its eyes glowed amber from a face too 
shadowed to make out. It seemed to wear ragged clothes, and its feet and hands, 
as it scraped forward, were clawed. 

In its arms it carried a child. 

Libuse’s heart stopped beating as the creature came forward, into the 
torchlight, and the light fell on the child’s face. He was so young—not more than 
eight, she thought. His golden hair was sticking to his forehead in wisps. His 
wrists and ankles were bound. And yet he was sleeping—sleeping as though he 
trusted this creature. 

The boy woke slowly as the creature lowered him to the floor, blinking at the 
lights and taking in the room bit by bit. 

The creature bowed. “Lady,” it said in a voice as indescribable as its 
appearance. “I have brought you a gift.” 

Evelyn looked at the child and then back up at Undred. “What is it?” she 
asked. 

Libuse kept her eyes on the child, willing him to look at her. He did not. He 
strained his head back to look at the tapestries and the soldiers, ignoring Evelyn 
entirely, as though she was part of some grown-up world that had absolutely 
nothing to do with him. Libuse had never seen anyone so completely free of fear. 

The creature looked around, at the lines of soldiers and at Link, who was 
watching intensely. It hunched itself more, craftiness in every line of its form, 
and said, “I will tell thee, but only in thine ear.” 

Evelyn stood and stepped down one step, pausing for a moment to look more 
closely at the creature and at the child. She nodded shortly. “Very well.” 

The creature ambled up the steps, leaving the boy trussed up on the floor. It 
brought its shadowed head close to Evelyn and whispered something. 

Libuse heard the whisper, and the words shot through her like a bolt of 
lightning. She looked back at the child. Something in his demeanor had changed. 
He was looking up the steps now, at the creature and Evelyn. And slowly, he was 



sitting up—and the ropes around his ankles and wrists were loosening of their 
own accord. 

Evelyn stepped back up the dais. “What kind of fool do you take me for?” she 
demanded. “That child is not—not what you say. He can’t be.” 

“He is,” the creature insisted, its voice more afraid now. Behind him, the child 
was on his feet and shaking the ropes off his wrists. 

“And who are you to possess such knowledge?” Evelyn snapped. “What are 
you?” 

“I am the last of my kind,” the creature said. “I was there. I was there five 
hundred years ago.” Its amber eyes grew larger, glowing fiercely. “I remember it 
all.” It pointed a clawed hand at the child, who was now watching them, still 
unafraid. “I remember him!” 

The child spoke. His voice was pure and clear. “It’s true. He is Undred the 
Undecided,” the child said. “He was there—in the Great War. But he never took 
sides. He wanted to see who would win. But he has chosen you now, and that is 
a terrible mistake.” 

The child looked at Undred, and his face creased with pity. “You have been a 
fool, Undred, and a coward, for a long long time. But you are out of time now.” 

He looked up at the throne, taking in both Evelyn and Libuse with eyes that 
were not now childlike. They were sea-green and blue, and full of the light on 
water. He fixed them on Evelyn. 

“You are sitting on a throne that does not belong to you,” he said. “And you 
have grave crimes for which to pay.” 

Evelyn listened as though she could not believe her ears. A half-smile played 
on her face as she looked from the child to her soldiers and to Link, who stood 
tensed and ready over the stone. 

“And who are you to challenge me?” she asked. 

“Undred already told you who I am,” said the child. “Why don’t you tell these 
others?” 

“You are not the King,” Evelyn snapped. “You are only a boy.” 



“For someone who has practiced deception her whole life,” the child said, 
“you are very quick to believe in appearances.” He smiled. “I used to walk as a 
child. Undred remembers. My priests could have told you.” His expression 
darkened. “Where are my priests, Evelyn? The ones who have been waiting for 
me?” 

The witch did not answer. Libuse spoke into the silence with tears in her eyes. 
“She killed them,” she said. “On these very steps. The Majesty gave them up as 
the price of alliance with her. It is their blood that spatters the stones.” 

The boy’s face darkened once again. “Step down from that throne, Evelyn 
Witch,” he said. “The time of the Spider is over.” 

“1 disagree,” Evelyn said. She stretched out her arm, her hand in a fist. Around 
it black tendrils like smoke began to play. She smiled. “Whoever and whatever 
you are, you are about to learn that the time of the Spider has just begun.” 

She threw her fingers open, and from her hand a dark swarm of tendrils 
erupted, forming a howling storm that swept through every inch of the room, a 
hurricane of dark power. It centered around the child, tendrils piercing into and 
through him, and Link screamed in shock as power surged through him and into 
the stone. The stone burst with light so bright that it nearly blinded Libuse, and 
she crouched against the bloody throne in the howl and the light, eyes shut 
tightly, with tears running down her face. 

“No!” she heard herself scream. 


* * * 

In the streets of the city, Nicolas’s eyes widened as words burst into his 
hearing, words pulsing with importance, echoing from the stone walls and floor 
of the castle throne room. 

“He is the King... I was there. I remember him!” 

“Where are my priests, Evelyn? ” 

“The time of the Spider has just begun. ” 



And then a great howl, and a burst of power, and a scream that nearly knocked 
him to his knees. “No!” 

The voices propelled him into a run. The others looked at each other and 
began to run after him, Rehtse helping Virginia as they hurled themselves up the 
cobblestone streets toward the castle. 

“What is it?” the Ploughman shouted. 

“He is the King!” Nicolas shouted back. “And she’s going to destroy him!” 

As he ran, everything else lessened in importance. Marja, his children, Pravik, 
the future— 

Somehow this one child meant more than them all. 

He was crying as he ran. 


* * * 

Behind closed eyes, Libuse saw the incredible burst of light that flashed, filled 
the room for a long moment, and then dimmed. It took her a moment to realize 
she had heard something else in the midst of the howl: the sound of something 
shattering. 

It was quiet. 

Her head had been buried in her arm against the throne. She lifted it now and 
forced herself to open her eyes. Her gaze was drawn by a bright light—but not 
now the light of the stone. 

The light emanated from a young man in the throne room, a tall, bearded 
young man with broad shoulders and eyes the colour of the sea. His presence 
cooled the heat in the room like the presence of a spring rain; power seemed to 
pulse from him, but it was the power of life, of healing, of new birth. 

He took her breath away. And she knew what she had hardly believed a few 
minutes ago. This young man, who had worn the form of a child only moments 
before, was the King she had so long withheld full belief in. 

Evelyn was still on the throne, but curled up defensively, staring wide-eyed at 



him. Blue shards, the remains of the shattered stone, were everywhere. 

“Woman,” he said, his voice booming like a wave through the room. “Come 
off that throne!” 

With every eye in the room on her, Evelyn slowly uncurled herself and slunk 
down. The King waited patiently as she descended the steps on her hands and 
knees, coming to rest on the floor before him, tensed like a cornered rat. 

“Take this thief away and lock her up,” the King said. 

The High Police looked at each other. The King sighed impatiently and said, 
“Yes, I’m talking to you.” Two of the soldiers rose from their knees and came 
forward hastily, taking Evelyn by the arms. 

“Don’t be afraid—not of her,” the King told them. “She has no power 
anymore. Everything she took belonged to me, and 1 have taken it back.” 

They ushered her out, and the King’s eyes rested gently on Libuse. She felt 
her chains loosen and fall off, and strength came into her cramped legs as she 
stood. He came forward, took her hand, and bowed. 

She fought back the sob that wanted to burst from her chest. 

“1 heard you, you know,” he said softly. “All those prayers.” He smiled. “The 
curses too.” 

“Marja—Marja taught them to me.” She swallowed. It was such a foolish 
thing to say. With his hand still holding hers, she knelt on the flagstones and 
bowed her head. “My King,” she said. 

“I am glad to hear you say those words,” he said. “Then I can trust that you 
will be on my side in what is to come?” 

“With all my heart,” she said. Words came hard, fighting their way around the 
lump in her throat. “The Ploughman—” 

“... is here,” the King said. 

As he finished speaking, the doors burst open once more, and eight 
bedraggled figures entered. Libuse’s knees weakened at the sight of the foremost 
of them: a man whose face and form she knew better than any other on earth. 
The Ploughman. He saw her and came forward slowly, wordless, holding out his 



hands to her. She waited until he had drawn alongside the King, and then she 
rushed forward and took both his hands. 

“Welcome home,” she said. “1 did all 1 could to keep the city for you.” 

His eyes covered her, looking for injury, and finding none, he drew her close 
and choked down a sob. She clung to him, letting her own tears soak his sleeve. 
She drew back, smiling up at him through her tears. 

The others were drifting forward, looking at the King in awe and confusion. 

Roland spoke first. “Stray?” he asked. 

The King laughed. “Yes,” he said. “Well done, Roland. You came in good 
time.” 

The others still hung back, each one hesitating to believe what they saw. He 
smiled, a smile that was strangely sad. “You will all know me better soon,” he 
said. “And learn to recognize me no matter how I may appear.” Before any could 
venture an answer, he turned to the Ploughman and Libuse once more. 
“Warrior,” he said. 

The Ploughman dropped to one knee and drew his sword, laying it at the 
King’s feet. “You have my service,” he said. 

“Good,” the King answered. “Evelyn was only a beginning, a thief who 
needed dealing with. The real enemy is still coming. I want all of you here, on 
my side—my Gifted, united at last. You must all prepare for battle—and for the 
future. It will not be what you expect.” 

“Ah! You’ve all made it!” Another voice burst into the gathering. Maggie 
turned, her heart pounding. 

Professor Huss was standing in the light of the doorway with his arms full of 
books. He smiled and bowed to the King. “I found them,” he said. “Right where 
you said they would be, buried in this very city! Who would have thought such a 
treasure could be here? Maggie, do you know what these are? They are 
chronicles of the Great War, written by secret believers in the King in the Tribal 
Age! All the truth our world has been missing for so long! This blessed child— 
though I see he is a man now—told me to look where we had been ploughing, 



and there they were!” 

“But—” Maggie gaped. “How did—how are—” 

“The King came by and plucked me out of the water,” Professor Huss said. 
“He said he still needed an old scholar. He sent me on ahead, accompanied by 
some very companionable old wolves. Now what do you think of that?” 

And he laughed for joy. 



Part 3: Battle 


Chapter 19: Light 


Dust kicked up from the horses’ hooves like smoke, carried up in swirls of 
wind to form plumes of brown and grey over the road. In the Italyan town of 
Natoli, crowds gathered in the streets to watch the procession of High Police, 
dressed for battle, that galloped to the town square. 

General Merlyn Cratus, his face newly scarred and his battle armour 
gleaming, climbed the statue of Lucius Morel in the center of the town and 
raised his hands to quiet the people. Eyes of hostility, fear, and wonder watched 
him. 

“Every man who can bear arms,” Cratus shouted, “bear them and join our 
ranks. We ride to the battle in Pravik.” 

“Haven’t you got enough of our sons already?” one old man was brave 
enough to call out. 

Cratus glared down at their weathered faces. Some of the younger men 
returned his gaze more eagerly, itching to know what this was all about. “The 
Empire has fallen,” Cratus announced. He raised his hand to silence the gasps 
and cries that met his announcement. “We are ruled by the one called Morning 
Star, a great power more terrible than ever the Empire was. You know me—I 
was Lucien Morel’s general. I tell you the truth now. Morel has gone mad, and 
Morning Star builds a greater world than we have known. Beginning with you. If 
you wish to be counted among his loyal subjects, prove yourself in Pravik.” 

His eyes narrowed. “Those who do not come willingly will be brought 
unwillingly—or left here for Morning Star’s hordes to discover.” 

“Morning Star...” one man said. “Morning Star is a myth. That is what we 
have always been told.” 

As if in response to his words, a low tramp sounded from beyond the town. 



Heads turned, eyes seeking the source of the sound. A shadow was gathering on 
the horizon. 

“Yonder comes the Blackness,” Cratus said. “The armies of Morning Star 
following the armies of men. This is no myth. Take up arms!” 

A white-haired man stepped out of the crowd. His voice, strong though it 
trembled with age, was the same as that which had already challenged Cratus 
earlier. “If Morning Star is here,” he said, “then the King is also coming. We 
have heard the stories the Gypsies tell.” 

Cratus fixed his eyes on the old man. “The King is not coming,” he said. “He 
has already failed you. The only rebellion is in Pravik. And we are going to 
crush it.” 

He drew a crossbow from his back and fitted an arrow into it, aiming it slowly 
at the old man, who met his eyes and waited. 

“So fall the enemies of Morning Star,” Cratus said, and loosed the arrow. 

There was silence as the old man grunted and collapsed. Cratus lifted his eyes 
to the crowd once more. “Every household that sends a man to fight with us will 
be protected. Your women and children are advised to stay within doors. The rest 
of you, ready yourselves. We march in three hours.” 

The High Police scattered into the town by unspoken command, raiding stores 
and houses for supplies for the march. Some townspeople protested, to be 
ignored or struck down—Cratus left that up to his men. He waited under the 
statue of the Empire’s first ruler, directing those who came to him into 
companies. 

The shadow on the horizon grew darker and larger. The sound of tramping 
feet grew until the whole town trembled with it. An ill wind, smoky and sick, 
blew up the streets ahead of the advancing hordes. 

In an hour Cratus’s men were on the march again. He sat astride his horse and 
counted the companies as they rode through the town: ten, twenty, thirty 
companies of soldiers, due to meet with more at the next crossroads. Trained 
soldiers mixed with villagers and townsfolk eager to prove their new allegiance. 



Morning Star was wise. He would forge loyalty from his new empire by 
bringing the people of the South Country, of Galce, and of the Eastern 
Mountains on the way to Pravik together in battle—by giving them a shared 
enemy and a common victory, by teaching them all fear when they fought among 
his creatures. There would be time enough after Pravik’s destruction to advance 
his rule into Bryllan and the Green Isle, and from there to sail into the Northern 
Lands. 

The last of the companies left Natoli, and Cratus turned to watch the hordes 
enter the flagstone streets. The creatures of the Blackness slithered, crawled, and 
flapped into the town, bringing a creeping darkness with them. The townspeople 
were locked and shuttered in their homes. 

Cratus felt his horse’s nervousness, and he patted its neck and urged it toward 
the advancing creatures softly. It went, every muscle quivering in protest. He 
reached the foremost of them and stopped, waiting. They parted to reveal the 
advance of Morning Star, on foot, dressed in gleaming chain mail and a black 
cloak, the heart of the darkness that swirled through the hordes. 

He raised his hand. “Hail, Cratus.” 

“Hail, Master,” Cratus said. “Natoli has given up its men willingly.” 

“There is blood on the stones behind you,” Morning Star said. 

“One spoke against us,” Cratus said. 

“Against me,” Morning Star said. “There is no us in my world, Merlyn 
Cratus.” 

Cratus restrained his own fear and nodded. “My lord.” 

“And supplies?” Morning Star asked. “Men cannot march on empty 
stomachs.” 

“We are collecting enough to take us across Galce and into the mountains,” 
Cratus said. “Our companies will meet at the crossroads, as planned, and divide 
our resources there. By then I expect some five thousand at our... at your 
command.” 

Morning Star smiled. “After all these years, men come so readily to my 



banner. Nothing has changed, and that pleases me. Go on; swell your ranks. You 
do well.” 

Morning Star lifted his chilling eyes to the horizon. “Pravik and all who 
huddle there will soon fall.” 


* * * 

High on Pravik’s outer wall, a breeze was blowing warmly up from the 
mountain forests. It carried the scents of summer with it—but mingled with 
those smells was a faint tinge of ash from the forest Evelyn had attacked. It was 
just strong enough for Virginia’s senses to pick up. It distracted her from the 
conversation of Roland and Rehtse, who were perched on the wall beside her. 
She didn’t realize their voices had gone silent until another voice called her 
name. 

“Virginia.” 

Virginia turned slowly, trying to place the voice. It was a man, and her leaping 
heart told her who it was—yet the reality of this voice, falling on her ears and 
not only on her spirit, was hard to believe. 

Then he took her hand, and unexpected tears sprang to her eyes. 

Her visions had come true before. But for the King to step out of vision and 
into this reality, this reality of bone and sinew and skin, was something she had 
not been prepared for. She shifted from her place on the wall and slowly, her 
hand still held in his, knelt. 

She could hear the smile in his voice—the serious smile, at once joyous and 
somber, that she had grown to love in her visions. “Rise, daughter,” he said. 

Trembling, she did. As the King released her hand, she became aware of other 
newcomers on the wall with them. 

“Cratus is gathering an army against us even now,” the King said. “It is time 
we gather our own. Virginia, long ago I told you what I had for you to do.” 

She bowed her head. “To awaken the world,” she said. 



“Roland, you are a voice,” the King continued. “1 want you to join that voice 
to Virginia’s eyes, and go show the people of the villages the truth. Show them 
who 1 am. Show them who they are. And call them to come and join me.” 

“We cannot have much time,” Virginia said. 

“You do not—not before this battle,” the King said. “But show me, Virginia, 
what you have been carrying with you since the day you called the Earth 
Brethren out of sleep.” 

Surprised, Virginia took a moment to realize what he meant. Then she pulled 
the little bag of seeds from the inner pocket where she had kept them through all 
her journeying. 

“They don’t look like much, do they?” the King asked. “Yet they are life. You 
and Roland will go and speak to the villagers, and what you speak will be seeds. 
Trust me to bring them to harvest.” 

Virginia nodded. The King continued. “Soon, I want you to take those seeds to 
the forests that Evelyn destroyed and replant them. The trees that grow from 
them will always be a haven for my faithful ones and a testimony to me.” 

He turned. “Michael, Miracle, you will train the villagers when they come.” 

“And 1, my lord?” Rehtse asked. 

“For you 1 have quite another task,” the King said. His voice grew quieter. 
“You have been faithful, Rehtse, when so many others turned away. You 
remember all Divad taught you?” 

Virginia could not hear Rehtse’s answer—she must have nodded. 

“Good,” the King said. “None of it must be lost. I want you to work with 
Professor Huss to write it down. It’s time we add to the books the good professor 
found hidden in the city. Your prayers, too.” The smile returned to his voice, and 
Virginia found herself smiling with pride for Rehtse. “1 have heard every one,” 
the King said. “And they have brought me joy.” 



The woods of the Eastern Mountains were thick, and the bloodied and 
battered man who fought his way through them was weak with hunger and the 
wounds he had sustained resisting the High Police. 

When a voice called “Halt!” and a young Gypsy stepped out of the trees with 
a bow aimed at his neck, Harutek almost felt relief. 

“Prince Harutek?” the young Gypsy asked in surprise. 

“Darne, isn’t it?” Harutek asked, surprised by his own ability to remember. 
The young Gypsy nodded. He began to lower his spear, but another voice 
stopped him. 

“Hold your weapon!” the voice said. “This man has much to answer for.” 

This time there was no doubt about the voice’s source. Nicolas Fisher stepped 
out of the trees, wearing light armour and carrying a sword. His golden eyes 
accosted Harutek with disdain. 

“My lord,” Harutek said, bowing his head. “1 throw myself on your mercy.” 

“Tell me why 1 should offer you mercy,” Nicolas said. “I took the Ploughman 
and Maggie Sheffield from a prison to which you betrayed them.” 

“Because 1 did not intend to betray them,” Harutek said. “1 saw what was 
coming in Athrom. 1 knew that if 1 convinced Cratus of their worth, he would 
keep them alive—and he did. 1 intended to rescue them myself when the time 
was right.” 

“You sold them for a promise of your own people’s protection,” Nicolas said. 

“1 sold them into prison only,” Harutek said. “I saved them from death, for 
Cratus would have killed them unless he had believed them more valuable alive. 
And 1 had a responsibility to my people, as you do to yours.” 

Harutek’s voice softened. “You have a right to judge me, but not, I hope, to 
condemn me. 1 bring word to you now that all Pravik, above and below ground, 
must hear.” 

Nicolas regarded Harutek a moment longer. “Turn your weapons over,” he 
said. 

Harutek unbuckled his sword and handed it to Darne, who took it more 



hesitantly than the prince gave it. Haratek drew a knife from his boot and threw 
it into the trunk of a nearby tree. “That is all 1 have,” he said. “Of greater worth 
is my news. Morning Star is loosed.” 

“We know this,” Nicolas said. 

“And he is coming here,” Haratek said. “With a growing army of High Police 
thousands strong and his own hordes of Blackness. 1 have seen them. 1 fought 
my way free from the High Police and have come to warn you all.” 

Nicolas gestured with his head, and they slipped back into the trees together, 
coming quickly to a cluster of Gypsies on patrol. Nicolas called out two of them 
and assigned Haratek into their care, telling them to take him to Pravik 
immediately. 

“Do not expect a warm welcome,” Nicolas said. “Though you may expect a 
just one. Things have changed here also, Haratek, prince of the Darkworld. Your 
people sided with the witch Evelyn, who no longer reigns. They slaughtered 
your priests. Your father and many others are in the custody of the King for their 
traitorous actions, though they have not yet been judged.” 

Haratek paled. “Has the Ploughman declared himself king then?” he asked. 

Nicolas smiled. “No,” he said. He nodded to the Gypsies on either side of 
Haratek. “Take the prince to the city,” he said. “Make sure he delivers his news. 
Best he sees for himself what has changed there.” 

* * * 

The Gypsies brought Haratek through the thick woods, into the rocky 
outcroppings under the city walls, and through a small, guarded door in the stone 
walls. The ploughed streets beyond the door had now been abandoned for some 
time, and weeds and green shoots were growing sparsely between hunks of rock 
and debris. The castle rose over the whole scene, a new flag—Libuse’s 
handiwork—flying from its highest tower: a dark blue flag adorned with a silver 
crown and seven stars. 



Haratek’s body ached as he followed the young Gypsies, and the ache grew 
worse as his tension increased. He was still trying to process what Nicolas had 
said. His father imprisoned—his father a traitor. The priests slain. He swallowed 
a lump in his throat. In many ways, Divad had been more a father to him than 
the Majesty; Hazrit more like a mother than the mother Harutek barely 
remembered. With shame he remembered Rehtse, the priestess Caasi had loved, 
and the ways he had stood against her and mocked her faith in the days before 
leaving Pravik. He wondered if she had clung to her faith till the end. 

For her sake, he hoped she had. 

Harutek shoved down the voice in his heart that told him he was going now to 
see not just a new king in Pravik, but the King in whom Rehtse had so ardently 
believed, the one from ancient stories Harutek had so strongly called myth and 
lies. He could not deny the possibility, for he had not believed in Morning Star 
either, and he had seen Morning Star tear the Veil and enter the body of a man 
with his own eyes. He had seen the Blackness loosed. 

If the King was in Pravik, there would be a battle greater than any foresaw. 
Perhaps that meant hope for the world. And yet... 

He pushed his thoughts back down. If the King was in Pravik, he would know 
it soon enough. The sun was hot, burning down on red cobblestones and on 
Harutek’s already sunburned skin, which was peeling and blistering. He was 
acutely aware of the Darkworld under his feet, of its damp, cool passages and 
great carved caverns. Homesickness gripped him, made worse by the knowledge 
that things were not as they had been—that they would never be the same, and 
that it was at least partially his fault. 

The Gypsies called out to guards as they approached the castle, and the doors 
were opened to them. They stepped into its shadowed corridors and took the 
familiar path to the throne room. But when the doors to the throne room opened, 
it was on a scene entirely unfamiliar and unexpected. 

The room was full of children, laughing and playing around the feet of women 
who were storing food, water, and bundles of other supplies on hastily built 



shelves and scaffolds all around the room. A group of men were building bunks 
against the walls, and some of the older children were helping. Mrs. Cook 
directed the supplies, clapping her hands and calling instructions loudly. A 
beautiful Gypsy woman was supervising the mending of tapestries that depicted 
ancient battles and kings—the history of the Eastern Lands. She wore a tiny 
baby in a sling on her back, and a little boy with a strong resemblance to Nicolas 
Fisher clung to her skirt. A cluster of young children sat around Professor Huss, 
who was reading to them from an old book about the far distant past and exploits 
of the King. And as he read, the children looked up, wide-eyed, across the room 
at a smiling young man with golden hair, the beginnings of a beard, and sea- 
coloured eyes. 

And Harutek knew as he looked at him that he truly was the King. He had 
come back into the world just as Morning Star had come back into it. 

Through the doors a couple walked: a well-built young man with red hair and 
the most beautiful woman Harutek had ever seen, her hair white-gold and tied 
back. Both wore leather armour. The man carried a sword; the woman a bow and 
quiver of arrows. They approached the king and bowed before him. 

“What do you report?” the King asked. 

“We are ready to begin training,” the young man said. “Roland sends us more 
villagers every day with his passionate calls to join you. Six came from Morvo 
an hour ago, along with the dressmaker.” 

The woman smiled. “They respond well to his lion’s roar.” 

The King nodded, pleased, but his eyes were sorrowful too. “But not all will 
come,” he said. “And Morning Star reaches the Southern Lands first.” He shook 
his head as though dislodging the thoughts. “It matters not,” he said, almost to 
himself. “Begin training with my blessing,” he said. “Train them all to fight as 
courageously and righteously as you do. Tell them about your clann, Michael, 
and show them why it is so important that they stand against evil.” 

Michael nodded, and Harutek saw grief mingled with pride in his expression 
and in the woman’s. They turned to go. 



Maggie passed them in the door. She knelt quickly before the King, but before 
she spoke something drew her eyes to the side, and she saw Harutek. She stood 
silently, staring at him. 

Harutek stepped forward, leaving his Gypsy escorts behind, and bowed. 

“Rise, Harutek, Seventeenth Son of the Majesty,” the King said. His voice was 
stern, but not angry. 

“I—” Harutek began, but he found that words failed him. 

“You have done wrong,” the King said. “Yet some good has come of it despite 
yourself. Your father has chosen sides against me. And you?” 

Harutek looked into the King’s eyes and was shaken by what he found there. 
“I have no choice,” he said. “Reason and right dictate that I join you. I would not 
be found on the side of the Blackness.” 

“The Blackness may win,” the King said. “As far as you know.” 

“But I will not fight alongside it,” Harutek replied. 

The King smiled. “That is a good answer,” he said. “Go, follow Michael and 
Miracle to the training yards. You are a warrior. You can be of help to them. 
Only take care that you train the arms of my new soldiers only. I want the Clann 
O’Roarke to train their hearts.” 

Harutek swallowed and nodded. He turned to go. His eyes fell on a young 
woman he had not seen with the others, just extricating herself from the tapestry 
menders. She wore grey, though not her old priestly robes, and her long braids 
were bound back by a leather tie. She met his eyes calmly. His mouth gaped as 
he tried to understand how it was that Rehtse was still alive. 

“The Majesty dismissed me from his service,” Rehtse said. “So I went to seek 
the King. And I found him.” 

“You were right to believe,” Harutek said. “You and Caasi were right to 
believe. I am sorry now that I did not side with you.” 

Rehtse’s eyes were full of tears, but they did not fall. He took her hand and 
kissed it courteously. “I am glad,” he said, “that one of the priesthood remains.” 

With that, he left the throne room to its preparations and repairs and headed 



for the courtyard where he could already hear Michael O’Roarke shouting orders 
to new recruits. 


* * * 

Four days passed. The Blackness crept over the Southern countries, gathered 
and divided, demanded men and armed them. Shadows moved up through the 
forests of Galce, led by the hoofbeats and tramping boots of the swollen ranks of 
High Police. 

In the villages of the Eastern Mountains, a boy and a blind woman from the 
Highlands stood in market squares and announced that a kingdom had come and 
a King worthy of love was calling all who would rally to his banner. 

Few responded. But each time Roland and Virginia returned to Pravik, they 
brought another handful with them. More trickled in of their own accord when 
the message had sunk in—or when the shadows in their nightmares frightened 
them into Pravik’s walls. 

The throne room, which was central to the castle and the easiest room to 
defend, had been transformed into a nursery, kitchen, and bunkhouse for those 
too young or too feeble for battle. The King still held court in it, happy to let 
children run around his feet and seeing to it that they helped. The tapestries were 
mended under the direction of Marja and Libuse, who made sure the old glory 
was hung on the walls and that new flags flew from the towers. 

Night fell on the fourth day. The air was hot and heavy, with the sense of a 
thunderstorm coming. The horizon was unusually dark before dusk, and the 
night more shadowed. The Gifted gathered on the high tower and looked out 
over the city to the forests beyond. 

“They are nearly here,” Virginia said. 

“Can you see them?” Nicolas asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

Roland sighed. “I wish I’d had more time.” 



Virginia turned her head and smiled at him. “You did well, lion-child. More 
time would not have turned stone hearts. You called every heart of flesh in this 
province.” 

“But there is still a world out there,” Roland said. 

Softly, Maggie began to sing. 

They waited. 


* * * 

That night, the sound of hoofbeats, boots, and wagons trembled up through 
the ground and echoed off the walls. As the hordes drew nearer, the sounds grew 
more varied—they could hear hissing, shrieks, roars, dark laughter. 

In a cell deep in the castle, Evelyn trembled. In another, locked up at the end 
of the corridor, the creature called Undred the Undecided went frantic. 

“Do we go now?” Michael asked the King, his voice quiet so as not to wake 
the children in the throne room. 

The King shook his head. “They will be here in the morning,” he said. “For 
now we rest. Morning Star will not come by stealth. He means to overpower us 
in a great show of force and superiority.” 

He smiled in the faint light of the throne room, as fearless as he had been 
when Undred had carried him in sleeping in child-form. From above, outside an 
open window, the sound of singing drifted down. Michael looked up. “She is 
singing a lament,” he said. 

“For the world,” the King said. “For five hundred years, the song of this world 
has been a lament.” He laid a hand on Michael’s shoulder. “We will change 
that.” 

The horns of the watchmen sounded as morning dawned. The armies of the 
Blackness were coming out of the woods. 



It was morning, and the sun was rising. But its light didn’t reach the city. The 
forests and mountains all around were shrouded in grey, in darkness that choked 
out the light. 

The gates of the city had been drawn shut and barred. The Ploughman’s 
watchmen blew their horns, and the companies of the King gathered. 

Gypsies gathered on the left wall under Nicolas’s command. 

Handfuls of villagers gathered on the right under the command of Michael 
O’Roarke and his wife. 

The Ploughman’s few remaining faithful farmers and old scholars gathered in 
the center. 

The Gifted stood scattered among the companies. 

All together, the defenders of Pravik numbered a few hundred, lining the walls 
only one or two individuals deep. They carried whatever weapons they owned. 

Out of the woods, the Blackness was swarming. 

Into the clearing between the city and the trees, companies of High Police, 
mounted and on foot, arranged themselves by twenties and fifties. There were 
hundreds in view, packing the clearing; hundreds more still back in the woods. 
In the air, winged creatures of the Blackness hovered and soared, cackling, 
calling, crying; the woods seemed to swell and compact with the presence of the 
shadow creatures. A few of these made their way into the clearing, giants and 
hideous forms that were not man, not animal, not anything familiar at all: 
creatures like men and bulls or goats; great hounds and serpents; bat-winged, 
clawed creatures with eyes that glowed. 

As one, the armies of the Blackness let out a battle cry that shook the very 
stones of Pravik. 

“Great stars,” Michael O’Roarke breathed. 

From the midst of the cry a single figure strode forward, a man but far more 
than a man. High Police and creatures of the Blackness alike fell back from his 
approach and bowed on every side. He carried a staff in one hand and a jagged 



blade in the other. He wore a black cloak with the hood thrown back to reveal a 
pale, malicious face. Armour glinted beneath his cloak. 

Morning Star. 

On the wall, in the midst of the Ploughman’s rough farmers, the King looked 
down on the gathered masses. 

“Greetings, Usurper,” he called. 

Morning Star smiled. “Greetings, Ancient Fool. Standing again on the ground 
of betrayal, in a world that is only a shadow of what it once was. Why have you 
come back here?” 

“To mend my broken heart,” the King said. “To rescue those who are lost. 
And to destroy you.” 

“With that rabble?” Morning Star said, laughing. 

The King smiled grimly. “Indeed,” he said. 

Then he did what no one expected. He lifted his voice and addressed himself 
to the High Police. 

“Merlyn Cratus,” he called, “and all who ride under the banner of Athrom. 
You are men. You are not thoroughly twisted and deformed as you see these 
creatures behind you have become. You are not evil through and through—not 
yet. You have this chance to change sides, even now. To come away from the 
Blackness that leads you and seek my mercy. I will give it to you. That I 
promise.” 

Stunned silence met his words. Then Cratus gathered his breath and shouted 
back words that carried to the walls. “Join you? A scrapling, barely more than a 
boy? And your army—Gypsies, freaks, women. That is the glory to which you 
call us?” 

“No,” the King said. He smiled, and his sea-green eyes twinkled. “It is only 
the beginning of it.” 

From somewhere—no one could tell where—a horn blew. And as it did, 
suddenly the woods were alive with something else, something not Blackness. A 
wind was blowing over the clearing, and in it a voice taunted and exulted, 



whispering and shouting all at once—Llycharath, Spirit of the Wind. The trees 
bent over the dark armies in their midst and seemed to swell as a gigantic, 
translucent form stepped from the western edge of the forest. Around him, 
wolves, cats, deer, and bears gathered. 

Standing on the wall with the new recruits, the boy Kieran whooped with joy. 
“Tyrentyllith!” he cried. “The Earth Brethren are here!” 

In the city, the ravine through which the black waters of the Vltava flowed 
was humming with another presence. The River-Daughter had come once again. 

Morning Star snarled. He raised his jagged sword and shouted, in a voice that 
shook the mountains, “Attack!” 

His armies answered the call with another cry of their own and surged 
forward, but even as they did, the sound of horns split the sky, and the darkness 
blazed and danced with light in points and lines, in shining constellations in the 
clouds. For an instant it seemed as though the stars themselves were sounding 
battle horns, and then that they were coming down to join the battle. 

And then several points of light gathered into the form of a man, and all saw 
him together: the Huntsman, riding a great white horse, with stars woven into his 
cloak, a hunting horn in his hands, and the joy of vengeance in his eyes. Behind 
him more constellations gathered into shapes, forming hunters and hounds, and 
as the Huntsman sounded his horn once more, they charged down out of the 
clouds and swept into the Blackness. 

The King stood on the wall, shining with the light of the stars, a sword in his 
hand raised over the battle. The wind blew his hair and his cloak, blurred into 
visibility around him, and then swept off the wall with such force that it blew 
back the first line of High Police, knocking them off their feet and hurling them 
back into their advancing ranks. And the voice of Llycharath laughed. 

“To arms, my children!” the King shouted, and the handfuls of fighters and 
Gypsies on the wall watched in wide-eyed wonder as the constellations still 
dancing in the clouds above lighted on them, filling them, charging them with 
light and power. Michael O’Roarke raised his sword and shouted the old battle 



cry of the clann, and he made ready to lead his villagers off the wall into the 
battle below. But before he could look for a way down, the wind picked him up, 
and his fighters as well, and carried them down, leaving only Miracle and her 
archers on the wall. 

On the ground, he could see fear in the eyes of the High Police, and for a 
moment he felt regret at the thought of killing them, but before he could even 
reach their ranks, water burst up and carried another hundred of them off their 
feet, back into the woods under the force of the sudden current. In the spray, the 
form of the River-Daughter took shape, shimmering like water. Another 
company of High Police charged forward, and she swept them back with another 
wave of water from the ground, forming instant ruts and channels in the ground, 
making it impossible for them to hold their footing. Closer to the forest, Michael 
could hear the sounds of animals snarling, howling, snapping, and crying. He 
recognized the giant form of Gywrion, Lord of the Wild Things, leading them. 

And overhead, the starry forces of the Huntsman were still riding down into 
the ranks of the Blackness and slaughtering the creatures of Morning Star. 

He laughed incredulously, the sword in his hand suddenly seeming a 
ridiculous, needless thing. The ground beneath his feet stayed intact, the water 
carving channels all around him and the villagers but leaving them a place to 
stand. He looked back at the wall, and it seemed to him that the King was 
smiling down at them, even laughing. 

But then he heard the command, deep in his soul. Defeat the Blackness. He 
turned and looked back at the battle. The River-Daughter had left one clear path, 
through the struggling High Police into the shadowed tangle in the forest that 
was the Blackness. Bursts of light could be seen where the Huntsman’s forces 
fought, but the shadow creatures were not easily defeated, and there were more 
of them—more than Michael’s mind could comprehend. For a moment he felt 
fear. 

Then, from another place on the battlefield, he heard the cry of the Gypsies 
and saw Nicolas leading a charge of his own. He raised his sword. “Onward!” he 



bellowed. “Take the Blackness!” 

He did not wait to see if the villagers were following him, but took his sword 
hilt in both hands and ran forward, almost flying over the ground. He knew they 
were filled with the same power that was animating him, and as he ran, he felt 
that power overcoming fear. A creature half man and half goat, twice the height 
of any man, horned and hooved, turned and met his advance with a terrifying 
grin. It lifted a black sword. Michael did not hesitate, but swung his own blade to 
meet it. 

In the instant the blades met, starlight burst from the meeting, and Michael 
slew the creature in an instant. He was glowing, shining like the Huntsman 
whose dogs howled in the sky overhead. The villagers were running to meet 
more of the shadow creatures, and they too shone. With the light of the stars. 
With the power of the King. 

Remember your clann, he heard the King’s voice in his heart. Take my 
vengeance, Michael O’Roarke. 

With tears in his eyes, Michael fought. With every blow he remembered them: 
Shannon, Jack, Stocky, Lilac. The children. His father. 

Thomas O’Roarke had long ago been changed by the light on a mountain. 
Michael had sought that light all his life. 

And now he was shining with it. 

The Blackness fell before the power in Michael, before the power in a handful 
of hardly trained villagers, before the power in a slender band of Gypsies. They 
fell before the Ploughman, who fought in golden splendor in the very center of 
their ranks. They fell before the Huntsman and his starry hosts. They fell under 
the Healer’s arrows. 

On the wall, Maggie looked at her hands in wonder as they began to shine, as 
light burst from her fingers, and she smiled in awe and looked to the young man 
who still stood with his sword raised on the wall. He is the Sun-King, and the 
Moon-King, and All-the-Stars King, and he shines like them all together. And we 
shine, she thought; we shine in him. 



We triumph in him. 

She could hear a song, singing through the sky, singing over the battle, singing 
in the wind, singing in the river, singing in the King. A three-fold song, harmony 
overwhelming in its perfection, melody more bright and pure than anything she 
had ever heard. Father-Song, Lover-Song, Spirit-Song. She heard it like love and 
like fire; like life. 

She sang what she heard, and tears of joy and wonder flowed down her face as 
voices joined her. Everything was singing. The sky, the stars, the earth was 
singing. Beside her, Rehtse, last priestess of the Darkworld, sang the words as 
though she had known them all her life. 

The Blackness shrieked and covered its ears. The High Police, retreating now 
through the woods, holed themselves up wherever they could as the song welled 
from the very air. Cratus turned and shook his fist at the city, and he screamed 
out a curse at the man who presided over it. 

But the song drowned out the curse. 

The song swept through the castle, and Marja tossed her son onto her back, 
where he clung to her neck, and cradled her daughter close as she pulled every 
lock off the doors of the throne room. She burst out onto the wall and looked 
over the field of battle and the forest beyond. 

Light—pillars and rays and points of light—was rising into a sky where pure 
white clouds met it, embracing the light in mist and piercing rainbows. The High 
Police were gone. Of the shadow creatures, not one remained. The people of the 
King were shining like stars, but their light was beginning to fade now. The 
Earth Brethren were drawing back into the woods and the ground and the air; the 
Huntsman and his forces were dissolving and withdrawing to the sky. 

The battle was ended. 

Only one figure still stood on the field, his pale face twisted with hatred, 
anger, and fear. Nicolas, the Ploughman, and Michael O’Roarke gathered their 
small forces in a circle around Morning Star, blocking off his escape. 

The Ploughman looked up at the King, still standing on the wall. He nodded. 



And the Warrior of the Gifted, a man, struck down the ancient Usurper. 

Morning Star fell. 

It was over. 

Marja felt a gentle hand on her elbow. She turned, and as she did, Virginia 
pressed something into her hand. Smooth, polished, wood. Marja opened her 
hand to see a whistle in the shape of a bird lying in it. She smiled. 

Turning back to face the King, she brought the whistle to her lips and sounded 
it. 

As the King’s forces with their fading light began to trudge back to the city 
and the wall, the birds started to arrive. Great flocks filled the air, migrants and 
sea birds, geese and ravens, sparrows and starlings, swallows and owls, doves 
and eagles, northern birds and southern; winging from the Isle of Bryllan and the 
mountains still to the east. They filled the air with the sound of wings and with 
their cries. 

The King had come. 

They had already been on their way. 

Nicolas came up behind Marja and put his arms around his wife and his 
children, and they watched in wonder as the ancient story Marja had told so 
many times around campfires came true. 

An eagle flew low over them and dipped its wing in acknowledgment. Little 
Bear waved wildly. Marja and Nicolas looked at each other with a grin. Near 
them, Virginia was smiling, looking into the sky and seeing things no one else 
could—things just as wondrous. 

The Ploughman climbed the wall and opened his arms to Libuse, who pressed 
herself close to him, and hand in hand, they knelt on the wall before the King. 
Others followed suit, Miracle and her archers, Maggie and Pat, and the villagers 
and Gypsies still climbing back up the wall, as the birds formed a single great 
flock all around them and swallowed the sky in wings and cries and living flight. 

And the King looked on them all and smiled sadly. 

His form jerked where he stood. His eyes fixed on them once more and then 



lost focus. His knees gave out, and he fell. Miracle caught him in her arms, eyes 
wide with shock at the arrow buried deeply in his back. 

The Ploughman had seen it first, had risen, grabbed a bow from one of 
Miracle’s archers, and loosed an arrow in the direction of attack before he had 
even been able to recognize the attacker. He now looked down the stairs of the 
wall at the man who lay dead on them, the guilty weapon still in his sunburned 
hands. 

“No!” Rehtse wailed. 

Harutek, prince of the Darkworld, was dead. 

On the wall above him, the Gifted and their friends crowded around Miracle 
and the King. She was shaking her head, stroking his neck and forehead, 
groaning, “No, no, no...” 

Virginia reached out a trembling hand and touched Miracle’s. The Healer 
looked up at them. 

“I can’t help him,” she said. “He is dead.” 

Virginia gasped. Rehtse laid a hand on her shoulder. “It is all dark,” Virginia 


said. “Everything has gone dark.” 



Chapter 20: A New Kind of Darkness 


Rehtse fell at the King’s feet, her voice choking out through a throat already 
nearly closed with tears. “Why?” 

Virginia put her arms around Rehtse’s shoulders and shook her head, her own 
tears falling. She wanted to give an answer. But there wasn’t one. There just 
wasn’t one. She could hear Rehtse’s wailing, Maggie’s soft weeping. Grief and 
fear and anger. More than that, she could hear the silence. Her own silence. The 
silence of the others. Shock. 

And a question. 

What now? 

Another figure pressed in close, and a boy’s Highland voice said, “Stray?” 
The voice quivered. But in a moment it firmed. “He said—he said things 
wouldn’t be how we expect.” 

No one responded. Virginia heard the Ploughman lift his voice to the people 
gathered around them, and she remembered that there were others here besides 
the circle of the Gifted and their faithful lovers and friends. The villagers. The 
Gypsies. The remaining remnant of Pravik. And they needed leadership now. 
They needed hope. 

“Do not be afraid,” the Ploughman said. “The King has fallen, but so have our 
enemies. All is not lost. Go to your resting places in the city—we will prepare 
his body for burial. We will honour him as he should be honoured. He has given 
his life for us. That is not a reason to fear. It is a reason to be grateful. It is a 
reason to live. ” 

Virginia heard Rehtse’s low moan and tightened her arms around the 
priestess’s shoulders. 

“What good is life if the King is dead?” Rehtse whispered. 



The death of the King had changed things. They knew that more piercingly 
with every hour that passed. 

The dungeon of Pravik Castle was dank, and Virginia imagined it was also 
dark. She had carefully descended four flights of stairs to reach it, and now she 
felt her way along the wall toward the sounds of breathing. 

She paused when she knew she was in the presence of others. A torch was 
flickering on the wall near her hand, kept lit by the few who volunteered to 
guard down here. 

“So your King is dead,” Evelyn greeted her. “And now you know your own 
foolishness.” 

“He showed you mercy,” Virginia answered quietly. Her answer was for 
Evelyn—but more, for the man imprisoned near her. 

“You are better off without him,” Evelyn said. “You are all better off without 
him. No more Morning Star, no more King. You can govern yourselves. That is 
why Harutek killed him. People will say Harutek was a martyr, you know. The 
real hero of this story. He has ushered in the age of men.” 

“Men are traitors,” Virginia said. “That is what I have learned.” 

There was the sound of a man clearing his throat. “Why are you here?” Lord 
Robert asked. 

Virginia hesitated. It was an answer she wasn’t entirely certain of. Only, she’d 
been compelled to come and to speak with him. To make him see. 

“Are you still seeking?” she asked. 

He was caught off guard; his answer slow in coming. “I have always sought to 
know the other side of reality.” 

“As you should now know is not enough,” Virginia snapped. “The other side 
of reality demands allegiance; it forces you to choose a side.” She heard Undred 
shifting in his cell and sighed. “I came to tell you, then, that everything has 
changed. Reality has changed.” 



“What are you talking about?” Lord Robert asked. 

“Since the King’s death no one has seen the Earth Brethren,” Virginia said. 
“Kieran, a child who relied on Tyrentyllith’s life to give him life, is dying, and 
Miracle can do nothing for him. The Gifted are no more. 1 have seen nothing; 
Maggie sings nothing; Nicolas hears nothing, and his eyes are beginning to turn 
brown again.” 

She smiled sadly. “It was all in the King,” she said. “Everything you sought. 
Even the Blackness was only a perversion of his power. And it’s all dying now. 
The world is a shell. 1 do not know if it can last much longer.” 

She turned to go, and paused. “I came to tell you,” she said. “Because 1 hoped 
that in the last age of this earth—however long it may continue—you would 
finally acknowledge the truth and honour him. That is all.” 

She passed out of the corridor, away from the prisoners. Their judgment was 
coming—the Ploughman could hardly leave them in the dungeon forever. They 
and the people of the Majesty, their leaders imprisoned on a level below this one, 
would have to answer for their crimes before the world ended. 

Tears pricked at her eyes. 


* * * 

The throne room, still decked with bunks and shelves and the remnants of 
children’s games, was now a house of the dead. Rehtse had embalmed the body, 
weeping all the while, and at last had pronounced the work finished and her life 
over. Virginia, in a panic, had gone after her to make sure she did not intend to 
kill herself. 

“1 am not sure what I intend,” Rehtse reassured her, “but not that. 1 will exist. 
But 1 cannot live.” 

Now the Gifted haunted the room where the King’s body lay, drawn to it and 
to each other. The people of the city, joined by others who had come since the 
battle to acknowledge the Ploughman as the only ruling power left in the 



Seventh World, came in processions three times a day to see the body, some to 
weep, some to marvel, and left when the Ploughman shut the doors on all but the 
inner circle. 

Four days had passed. In that time it had become clear that, as Virginia had 
told Lord Robert, everything had changed. And yet nothing had—nothing 
visible. The world was a dying patient not yet showing its symptoms. 

A cluster of city folk had arrived from Athrom that morning, bowing and 
scraping and promising allegiance and restitution to the Ploughman. They 
brought news: Lucien Morel, the mad emperor, had drowned himself. The High 
Police had not come back to the city; rumour said Cratus had been killed by his 
own men. There was no one to take charge, no one to rule. Pravik was all there 
was left, and the people of the Seventh World, without anyone to reign over 
them, brought themselves to the Ploughman’s feet. 

“You know what they say,” Pat said, seated on a bit of scaffolding in a corner 
of the throne room with her knees drawn up to her chin. The Ploughman looked 
up at her and waited. 

“They say we should keep the body here, in this very room,” Pat said. “Stories 
will grow around it. The people will come in yearly pilgrimages to see it. You 
can unite the Seventh World around the memory of what happened here and the 
bones of the King.” 

The Ploughman stared. After a moment he dropped his eyes. “And what will 
they remember?” he asked. “Power. They won’t remember the light. They won’t 
remember that he loved us. They will be afraid. Yes, they will unite, as they did 
under the Empire. For the same reasons.” He shook his head. “I will do all I can 
to help stitch this world back together,” he said. “And we will teach the people 
the truth about who they are, and about who he was. We will undo the Empire’s 
lies as much as we can. But I cannot dishonour him by making a showpiece of 
his body.” 

“That will happen no matter where he is buried,” Nicolas said. “Keep him 
here or bury him in the Hall of Kings, it will make little difference.” 



“Then we will not bury him in Pravik,” the Ploughman said, standing. The 
answer he had been puzzling over for days was clear to him now. “We will take 
him away at night and give him to the sea.” 

They looked at each other. Miracle nodded slowly. “Yes,” she said. “That he 
may belong to us all.” 

Virginia stared forward and said nothing. They could all see the gathering 
darkness in her face. The loss of her Gift was doing something to her, plunging 
her into greater blindness than she had ever known. She was growing distant 
from the others, and they a little afraid of her. 

* * * 


That night, Virginia dreamed. 

It was not a dream as she’d known before her Gift vanished. It lacked clarity, 
lacked power, lacked light. It was hazy and confusing and full of grief and a 
strangled feeling like trying to break free from fear. But in it she saw the King 
opening doors. Letting prisoners out. 

She awoke. The air was hot. It was still night, and the streets were silent. 

She rose and wandered up the streets toward the castle, wishing that a breeze 
would come and cool her face and her tortured mind. Wishing with all her heart 
that she could hear the wind whispering or feel some presence in it. But no wind 
stirred. The muggy air was silent and dead. 

She didn’t know why her feet led her where they did. Perhaps because she had 
believed so hard in visions and dreams, had acted on them so many times before, 
that she could not help going to a place like one she had imagined in sleep. She 
descended to the deepest level of the dungeon, where she could hear the 
prisoners sleeping, snoring and stirring, the Majesty and all who had led the 
Darkworld in siding with Evelyn. 

She was using the wall to feel her way, and her fingers fell on a ring of keys. 
They closed around it. 



She felt oddly detached from herself as she wandered down the corridor and 
unlocked the doors one by one, pulling the first few open, listening to them 
squeal on rusted hinges. She heard the gasps and questions but did not answer 
them. Her feet took her up a flight of steps, and she stood in the same corridor 
she had visited before, but this time no torch flickered on the wall. She was 
alone. 

Realization of what she was doing hit her, jolting her awake. She swallowed. 
She remembered the dream, hazy though it was. The King opening doors. 
Letting the prisoners go free. And suddenly she wondered why it mattered that 
they be locked up; what more harm they could possibly do. She thought of the 
King letting the High Police flee into the woods. The way he had unleashed his 
army to take vengeance on the Blackness but had driven the High Police away. 
He had spared men—all of them. He had been giving them all a second chance. 

She set her jaw, shoved the key into the lock of the nearest cell, and yanked 
the door open. Silence answered her. 

“Come out, laird,” she said, her voice jarring in her own ears. “Come out and 
avail yourself of whatever second chance you can find.” 

She turned and opened Evelyn’s cell as violently, and then crossed the 
corridor to the door that barred Undred from freedom, and unlocked it, and 
pulled it open. 

“There are no sides left!” she said. “Go and wander in this world, and when 
sides form, take one. Change your story, Undred; it’s a new world, however long 
it may last.” 

She turned, angry tears running down her face now, and knew that Evelyn and 
Lord Robert were watching her. She held her head high. “I was one of the 
King’s,” she said. “Consider this his last gift to you. Now get yourselves gone. If 
the Ploughman finds you in the city I do not think he will show you mercy a 
moment longer.” 



“You did what?” the Ploughman’s voice was shocked, angry. Virginia stood 
still before his seat on the throne, expressionless, with only her clenched fists to 
hint at emotion. 

“1 did as the dream bade me,” she said. 

“Your dream!” the Ploughman said. “Not a vision, not your Gift!” 

“Grant me this one last pretending,” Virginia said. “1 don’t know how not to 
respond to dreams.” 

Huss’s voice was beseeching. “Has any real harm been done?” he asked. 
“They have fled the city. And the world is already gathering to your banner. 
Evelyn was hated wherever she went, and she is stripped of power now, nor is 
there any power left for her to tap into. She is as powerless as...” 

“... as we are,” the Ploughman finished. He sighed. “No, no real harm has 
been done, except that some may see this as dissension among the rulers of 
Pravik.” 

“Then don’t dissent,” Huss said. “Declare it as an act of mercy from you. You 
have set them free just as you are allowing the old High Police to go home 
unmolested.” 

The Ploughman nodded. “It is best.” 

“We should not wait much longer,” Maggie said. Her voice sounded ragged 
from grief. “To take the King’s body from here. We need—we need to say good¬ 
bye. We all need to.” 

Virginia imagined that the Ploughman nodded. “I have a few details to take 
care of, and deputies to place in command. No word has gotten out of our intent. 
I think it is best that way. We can leave tomorrow night, under cover of 
darkness.” 

Virginia almost smiled at the irony. All was darkness to her now. 

All would always be darkness. 



When the throne room closed up for the evening on the next day, Nicolas and 
Michael brought a casket in through a back door, and Miracle and Marja helped 
to maneuver the body into it. Rehtse’s embalming had worked to good effect, 
preserving him well, but the face that had shone with light and life seemed made 
of wax. It was still a young face, still looking much like the child Roland had 
called Stray. 

The four stood for a long time, looking down on him, before they closed the 
casket. Michael and Miracle left at last. 

“Leave me here?” Marja asked. “Go and see the children; they’ve been 
wanting you.” 

Nicolas kissed her and nodded, shutting her into the throne room with the 
casket. She drew a knife from her skirt and studied its smooth surface. 

The night deepened, hours passing quickly by. A key turned in the lock, and 
the Ploughman entered, followed by Michael, Roland, and Nicolas. They 
stopped short and looked down at Marja and her work of art. 

She had carved every inch of the casket with scenes of the battle. The style 
was an ancient one, unique to the Gypsies; the story was vivid and beautiful, 
from the star bursts and rainbows in the clouds, the Huntsmen and the Earth 
Brethren, to the shining warriors on the ground. And in the center of it all was a 
carving of the King, enveloped in light. 

She smiled wearily up at them. “1 know we are giving him to the sea,” she 
said. “But not without ceremony.” 

As the men took up the casket, Marja sheathed her carving knife and went 
down to the courtyard to join the others. They had kept their plans a secret, and it 
was only the old inner circle that gathered now. 

Professor Huss, Maggie, Pat, Mrs. Cook. 

Virginia, Roland, Rehtse. 

Michael O’Roarke and Miracle with Kieran, his flesh pale and withering. 

Nicolas and Marja, and Peter the Pipe-Smoker with them. 



The Ploughman and Libuse. 

Fifteen, silent in mourning as they met together, remembering others who had 
once belonged to them. Jerome, the professor’s apprentice. The farmers and 
soldiers of Pravik who had been slain by Evelyn. The Darkworld priests, and 
Caasi. The Major, Nicolas’s uncle. Michael thought of Kris of the Mountains, his 
old friend from the far north of whose death he’d had word before all this 
happened, and of Shannon and Jack and Lilac and Stocky and all the others. His 
clann. His family. 

The old members of the Council for Exploration Into Worlds Unseen, so 
significant still though they had been gone so long: Old Dan, John and Mary 
Davies, Lucas Barrington. 

The Earth Brethren, absent since the moment the King had fallen. 

The Shearim, whose voices only Nicolas remembered. 

Their ghosts seemed to flicker beyond the edge of seeing, to accompany them 
silently as the men lifted the casket onto a two-wheeled cart pulled by Roland 
and Michael and began their procession—the long walk to bury the one who had 
united them all even before they knew it. Who still united them, the living and 
the dead, in some way they did not understand. 

In the door of the courtyard, a tall shadow stood in their way. They halted. 
Virginia’s heart stopped when he spoke, and she recognized the voice. 

“I have no right,” Lord Robert Sinclair said. “But tell me I may come with 
you, and I will be grateful.” 

“Come,” Professor Huss said, not waiting for any of the leaders to speak. 
“Come. You have as much right to mourn as any of us.” 

* * * 


They traveled east through the night, down the mountains toward the sea, into 
wild country where few villages were settled and where no eyes would see. They 
traveled all the next day, and on the seventh day after the King’s death, they 



reached the coast and an abandoned fishing settlement the Ploughman had 
known as a boy. They found there what they were looking for: a longboat. It 
needed some patching, but they had come prepared. Michael and Lord Robert 
did the repairs while the others looked on. At last they pushed it out onto the 
sands where the water lapped at it. 

Roland and the Ploughman carried the ornate coffin from the cart and laid it in 
the bottom of the boat. They had agreed to give the King to the sea and to the 
open sky, so they took off the lid of the coffin and sent it into the waves on its 
own. Roland nearly sobbed with surprise and grief—for an instant, the body in 
the coffin seemed to be that of the child he had known. 

Ankle-deep in the water, Roland covered the body of the King in a cloak that 
was blood-red against the white planking of the ship and the pale interior of the 
coffin. The sea beyond was wild and tumultuous and shining with brilliant light. 

Michael and Nicolas put their shoulders to the boat to push it out into the 
waves. 

“Wait,” Virginia said. The men held, and they all watched as she stumbled 
forward, into the surf, and found the boat with her hands. She followed its lines 
until she reached the place where the King lay, and pulling herself over the side, 
she leaned forward and kissed his forehead. 

When she dropped back to the surf, they pushed the ship the rest of the way 
out until the waves took it and carried it out to sea. 

Over the boat, white seabirds circled, calling a mournful cry. 



Chapter 21: In Him 


Three days had passed. In a little tangle of trees up the beach, smoke blew 
across the ground from the remains of their campfire, driven by the breeze from 
off the sea. Fifteen of the mourners sat together, Lord Robert a ways from the 
others. Only Virginia was missing. 

They knew they had to return to Pravik, but none had the heart. 

Roland sat closest to the flames with an enormous leather-bound book in his 
lap. Professor Huss had insisted on bringing the books. Now he insisted that 
Roland read aloud from them. None protested. The books told old stories of the 
King, and in a way seemed to bring him back to them. They listened in silence, 
in tears, and in deep pondering. 

“And this is the way Death came into the world,” Roland read. “For Death is a 
stranger, and was not always among us. In the beginning every man was in the 
King, and in the King is life that does not end. But in the days before the Great 
War, when Morning Star had begun to lift himself up, he came to men and taught 
them that a world existed outside the King that was richer and fuller and would 
reward them with great power and wisdom. And fools that men are, they 
believed him.” 

Lord Robert looked away, through the twisting trees at the glistening blue sea 
beyond. 

“And so they gathered together and enacted a rite to cut themselves away 
from the King,” Roland read. “And in the same day two of them came to blows 
over who would lead them, and one fell and struck his head. On that same day he 
died, for he had not the King’s life to preserve him, having cut himself away 
from it. So Death came into the Seventh World.” 

Miracle tightened her grip on Michael’s hand. Both looked down at Kieran, 
who was leaning against Michael’s shoulder. His dark hair was sticking to his 



pale face. His crippled leg had grown so bad that Michael had carried him much 
of the way from Pravik to the coast. They were not now sure he would ever 
return to the city. Miracle spent every night bowed over him, silently begging her 
old power to return. But it did not. 

Roland read on. “When the King knew of the rite, he wept. But he swore that 
one day he would reverse what they had done. One day...” 

His voice trailed away. 

The King had come. But Death had taken him too, and “one day” would never 
come. 


* * * 

Virginia walked the shore alone. Waves washed up around her feet. She 
followed her instincts, not caring much whether she walked too long or too far, 
or whether she walked the wrong way and found herself in the depths of the sea. 

Just ahead, she heard something scraping against the sand—wooden planking? 

Ahull? 

Streaks of light crossed her vision. Grey planks. A single mast without a sail. 

The longboat. 

Her heart caught in her throat, and her vision grew stronger as she approached 
it. Something in her urged her to turn, to go back, not to look. Decay could only 
have set in. The sight could only be more heartrending now. 

But something else urged her forward, and she nearly lost her footing in the 
slipping sand as she picked up her speed, picked up her skirts, ran to the ship. 
Breathless, she lifted herself above the side. The folds of a cloak lay draped over 
the side of the coffin. 

Empty. 

“Virginia.” 

She gasped and turned her head. Someone was standing on the shore, holding 
out his hand. For an instant she thought it was Roland—but the hair was golden, 



not dark; the eyes that smiled into hers were sea-green. 

Slowly, she let herself down from the ship. Afraid to believe, Virginia waded 
out of the surf and walked up the shore. 

He was still holding out his hand. Trembling, she reached forward and took it. 
His fingers tightened around hers. She felt spring in the air. 

She dropped to one knee and closed her eyes. “My King,” she said. 

“Go tell the others,” he said, and joy danced in his voice as it had so long ago, 
when first he had visited her on a hillside in the Highlands of Bryllan, before she 
had fled with Lord Robert from the High Police and entered a conflict with the 
Blackness that had lasted until ten days before. “Go tell them 1 am here; 1 am 
alive.” 

She hesitated, hating to pull herself away. He smiled. “Never fear; you haven’t 
seen the last of me. Go now—they need to know. But be careful. You may have 
a little trouble finding the way.” 

She turned to obey, joy welling up so it threatened to cut off the breath from 
her lungs or burst the heart from her chest. She ran, and she could hear herself 
laughing and crying as she went. 

She did have a little trouble finding the way. Sight was unwieldy here; she had 
always found her way along the shore by feeling and scent and sound; once or 
twice sight nearly threw her off. But it wasn’t until she had reached the little 
camp in the woods that it occurred to her to wonder why she could still see. 

Her eyes were bright when she stumbled into the camp. Rehtse looked up at 
her, and her own face lit with wonder and sudden hope. 

“You can see?” she asked before Virginia had even caught her breath. 

“He is here!” Virginia exclaimed. “He is alive! He waits on the beach—go to 
him, all of you; go!” 

Roland dropped the book in his lap. “Who?” he asked. 

“You know who!” Virginia burst out. “He is waiting for you, fools that ye are. 
Go.” 

“Virginia...” Rehtse said. “Are you sure?” 



It was Kieran who stood next, and his eyes were shining like hers. Some 
colour had come back into his face. “She can see. It’s a miracle. Who else could 
have done it?” 

Libuse gasped in sudden joy, and all turned to look at her. She was looking at 
the Ploughman. His skin was glowing golden. His Gift had returned. 

Maggie leaped to her feet. “The air is singing!” she shouted. “It’s true!” 

And she led them in running down the beach toward the place where Virginia 
had seen him. The figure of a young man stood there indeed, wind blowing in 
his golden hair, arms folded across his chest, and he laughed as they came 
running, running and tripping over their own feet until one by one, they reached 
the sand where he stood and dropped to their knees. 

He looked beyond the kneeling crowd to one who hung back. 

“Robert Sinclair!” he commanded. 

Lord Robert’s face convulsed as he tried to answer. Silent, he came closer and 
dropped slowly to his knees. 

The King smiled. “That’s better,” he said. 

Then he looked down at them all, and they lifted their faces in wordless 
response to the light of his eyes that embraced and filled them and made them 
whole. 

“I told you all would not be as you expected,” he said. “Roland reminded you 
of that when I died. I couldn’t finish what I came to do without dying.” 

“I don’t understand,” the Ploughman said. 

“I went to meet Death,” the King said simply. “And I was stronger.” He 
smiled again, and the air around them began to glitter. “I brought some back with 
me,” he said. “I think you know them.” 

They gasped. Indeed—indeed they did. The forms taking shape in the 
glittering air were familiar—were beloved. Michael cried out. His clann was 
there. All he had lost—and his father, and his mother, and the generation the 
Order had killed. Maggie’s eyes filled with tears as she reached out to Jerome, 
who looked at her as through a veil of light but did not reach back, and Mrs. 



Cook and Pat joined her in marveling as John and Mary Davies and Old Dan 
Seaton looked at them, eyes sparkling. Marja and Nicolas looked at each other, 
beaming with joy, as the Major grinned at them, and Nicolas’s father behind him. 
The priests of the Darkworld were there, and Kris of the Mountains, and many 
others who had been lost. 

Roland found himself facing a golden-haired man he seemed to know. 

“Aneryn,” he said. 

“Yes,” the King answered. “The first lion—the prophet whose spirit you 
share.” 

Virginia was smiling softly, regarding a figure in the light. “Hello, 
Grandfather,” she said. 

Slowly, the figures began to fade. Michael swallowed a lump in his throat, but 
the deep grief he had lived with every minute since losing his clann was gone, 
replaced by a healing sadness and joy too deep for words. 

“Will we—” Maggie began. 

“Yes,” the King answered. “You will all be together again. Someday. When 
your work is finished.” 

“Our work?” the Ploughman asked. 

“The work of turning this world to me,” the King said. 

“But you are here,” Rehtse said. “You are coming to reign in Pravik; surely 
there is little left for us to do.” 

Roland was shaking his head, and the King let him speak. “No,” he said. “No, 
he’s not staying. He’s going away again. The old books—well, they don’t 
exactly say it. But they hint at it. Even Aneryn’s journal hints at it. Don’t they?” 

“They do,” the King said. 

“But why?” Rehtse burst out. “Why, when we have waited so long?” 

The King pointed, and they turned their heads. His finger was pointed at Lord 
Robert, whose face reddened beneath his greying hair. “Because of him,” the 
King said. “And all the Darkworlders who turned against me, and all the 
leaderless people in this world who are coming to Pravik to beg you to rule 



them. Morning Star and the hordes who became Blackness had their chances 
long ago. 1 came back to deal them a final blow. But 1 have no heart to deal that 
blow to men—not yet.” 

His voice softened. “One day I will. Time will run out for them too. But it has 
not run out yet. The Seventh World has been kept in darkness far too long. You 
—all of you—are light. And 1 am sending you back to Pravik to be light, and to 
spread light, as long as you live. After that you will come to me.” He smiled. 
“You are in me now. Death cannot defeat you any longer.” 

He was beginning to fade. 

“Will you be with us?” Virginia asked. “Even when we cannot see you?” 

He smiled. “1 have always been with you,” he said. 



Epilogue 


Seventy years have gone by. I am very old. 

Some ask who I am. I will never cease to marvel at how quickly men can 
forget—at how easily stories change, how easily they are twisted by those who 
would misuse them. But there is always a remnant now, always some who 
remember and faithfully pass the true tales down. Young men and women sit at 
my feet and learn of me. They call me the Prophet, though once I was simply 
called the Voice. Few remember me as Roland MacTavish, the boy whose only 
real Gift was that he knew the King. 

The other Gifted are gone many years, passed into legend. Where once we 
were Six, only I am left. But those who believe in the King display snatches of the 
old glory and the Gifts. Some can still sing, can hear the songs, can see beyond 
the sky. 

When I lay down to sleep, I think I can hear them whispering to me. They tell 
me that all will be well, that my journey is nearly ended. In my dreams, Virginia 
Ramsey still calls me a lion and tells me to roar all the louder, to roar until my 
dying breath, so that the Seventh World can’t ever completely forget. The 
Ploughman tells me that it doesn’t matter that his kingdom so soon scattered and 
broke into factions, because the true King will one day rule over it all. 

And when I open my eyes, just before the physical world becomes solid before 
me, I often see the King smiling down on me. 

So I wake, and I go and I tell others that he is here. For it is true. He is here, 
and he is coming. The prayer Rehtse taught us, that the young priests have 
turned into songs, is both prophecy and petition. 

Your kingdom come, we pray. 

Come soon. 



THE END 
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